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D*HBRBEL0T'8   BIBUOTHBQVB   OSlBfTTALB. 

The  stndy  of  Oriental  languas^^s  is  never  likely  to  become 
popular  in  Europe ;  for,  besides  tnat  we  have  g^enerally  little 
interest  in  making  ourselves  conversant  with  them,  their  genius? 
and  stmcture  appear  alien  from  our  tastes 'and*  notions.     The 
BiU^,  to  be  sure,  leads  ua  very  early  to  enteitfun  a  cnrioslty . 
respecting  thenations  of  Western  Asia,  both  ancient  and  QB/Or 
dem,  and  this,  in  some  instances,  conducts  the  enterprising! 
scholar  beyond  the  limits  of  Hebrew  literature,-  to  the  lain'guage. 
of  Arabia,  and  the  r^nnants  that  remain  of ^  the  learning  of 
Chaldea  and  Syria.     But,  although  we  ..cpinmohly  continue  to 
neglect  the  conjugation  of  Oriental  ve)rbs.  Eastern  history  and. 
manners  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  us.     We,  in  fact,t 
peruse  with  avidity  those  numerous  Travels  and  M^noirs  which 
describe  the  countries  of  the  East ;  and  with  great  reason,  for 
in  them,  human  nature  has  always  worn  ita  strangest  .aspects. 
From  thence,  whatever  is  most  true  and  most  false  in  .reliffipn,  • 
most  noble  and  most  degraded  in  manners,  mpst  splendid  in : 
science  and  most  contemptible  in  Ignorance,'. has  pipiceeded. ,- 
Whether,  therefore,  we  contemplate  Asia  as  the  mother  of  idols, 
or  as  the  inventress  of  sciences  and  arts,  still  she  is  an  august 
spectacle;  and  the  author  that  paints  her  as  he  ought,  can  be^^ 
no  vulgar  individual. 

Compilation  may,  at  first,  appear  to  require  but  little  genius.' 
Reduced  toniere  CQpying,  it,  ot  course,  asks  nothing  except  in- 
dastry ;  but  properly  to  compile,  a  man  nmst  know  bow,to.sd,ect  / 
Ilia  nuiteridh'  with  judgment,  and  arrange  them  ,w;ith*  art ;  ap-  . 
preciate  testimonies  and  actions ;  examine  motives;  delineate 
character,  comprehend  the  importance  of  events;  and,  lastly,  , 
to  ddiver  the  knowledge  he  extracts  from  various  men  in  a  per-  , 
smcnoos  and  pleasing  style.     The  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
tbis  h  very  much  increased,  if  the  writer  have  to  compile  from 
the  Oriental  tongues,  should  he  understand  them  ever  so  well ; 
because,  whether  the  Eastern  style  of  composition  be  worse  than 
OrUnM  Herald,  Vol,  la  B 
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ours  or^not,  it  is  exceedingly  different,  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  has  never  been  relished  in  Europe.  Yet  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  writer,  habituidly  conversing  with  particular  forms 
of  exp^e^sionV  so  to  leep'wutch  over  fis  style  ai  that  none  of 
these  barbarisms,  as  we  call  them,  shall  creep  into  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  nearly  impossible.  For,  g^rantiiig  that  the  writer  sets  out 
an  orthodox  critic,  his  reverence  Cor  the  canons  of  his  language 
lessens  perpetually,  till  he  ends  at  ^ength  in  admiring  what  at 
first  it  was  h's  chief  endeavour  to  avoid.  A  man  maj  very  justly, 
therefore,  claim  indulgenc  ,  if,  in  such  a  task,  he  fails  of  guarding 
entirely  against  foreign  idioms  ;  but  indulgence  is  not  praise  ; 
and  the  more  frequentlv  an  author  makes  claims  upon  our  gene- 
rosity, the  farther  is  he  from  our  admiration.  However,  we 
relax  much  of  our  demands,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ^  Bibliotheque 
Qrien^\^,'  the  andertakii^g  of  t^ie  writer  be  of  great  ma^ituoe  ; 
as  oth^r  cares  then  call  away  the  attention  from  the  elegaacie& 
of  langu^e. 

But  Oriental  scholars  are  sometimrs  liable  to  adopt  the 
opini&»0,  as  well  as  the  rhetorical  igures  of  the  East.  Sale 
was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  a  Mohammedan  ;  and  other  travel- 
lers of  tnore  modern  date  hav  been  knovm  to  prefer  the  Koran 
to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  wish  not,  in  the  least,  to  insi- 
nuate that  D'Herbelot  was  infected  with  Islamism  ;  his  eulogist, 
Hie  President  Cousin,  assures  us  of  the  contrary ;  for,  as  he  was 
no  Mohammedan,  we  may  consider  his  attributing  9oUd  piety  to 
our  great  Eastern  scholar,  a  complete  proof  tnat  he  meant 
Christian  piety,  though  he  does  not  so  qualify  it.  Our  design 
in  mentioning  the  fact,  that  the  study  of  Oriental  literature 
has  been  known  to  generate  a  belief  in  Oriental  creeds,  ia 
merely  to  show  how  very  prone  we  may  expect  men  to  be,  to 
pass  from  those  studies  to  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  taste,  a 
thing  of  so  much  less  importance. 

The  *  Bibliotheaue  Orientale'  is  one  of  those  books  which  are 
chiefly  known  to  «ie  public  at  second-hand,  from  a  few  scanty 
ektr&cts  scattered  about  in  move  popular  productions.  In  itseff 
It  is  too  voluminous  to  be  popular.  But  we  have  frequently 
tho^ht  it  deserved  to  be  much  more  extensively  known  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  ;  and  shall  now  endeavour,  by  succinctly  in- 
forming onr  readers  what  sort  of  entertainment  it  affords,  to 
recotofneryd  it  to  as  many  as  delight  in  extending  their  intel- 
i^tual  ei^ire.  To  render  our  notice  of  this  vast  compilation  as 
complete  as  we  can,  we  shall  first  speak  a  little  of  its  author,  pre- 
mising only,  that  we  have  never  yet  seen  any  thing  resembling 
a  good  biography  of  him,  and  gather  what  we  are  about  to  say 
from  the  meagre  hints  of  Mr.  Cousin's  Eloge,  and  the  *  Bio- 
graphie  TJniverselle.' 

M.D'Herbelot  wasbom,  at  Paris,  on  the4th  of  I>ecember,1625. 
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He  was  descended  from  a  fetpeetabU  fiutulp,,  liid  received  fronr 
hrk  pat  eats  the  radiinent*  of  a  laaracd  edacatmi.  A  predilection' 
for  Oriental  literature  Beeau  to  have  taken  very  early  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  may  ^ibaps  be  trai^Q^  |o  the  desire  he  con- 
ceived of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowIecTge  of  the  laag^uaee  and 
history  of  the  Bible.  He  applied  him  elf  Avith  particular  in- 
dustry to  the  Hebrew  language,  and  passed  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion from  thence  ta  the  Arabic.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  branch 
of  literature  he  had  chosen,  at  that  time  cultivated  but  little  in 
Europe,  BOW  led  him  into  Italy,  wbere  he  expected  to  meet  with 
considerable  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  from  the  con- 
versation of  those  Armenians,  and  other  Eastern  people^  whom 
commerce  attracted  to  the  ports  of  that  country^.  lie  was  re- 
ceived in  a  very  flattering  manner  by  the  Car^nals  Barbarini 
and  Grimaldi,  at  Rome ;  and  formed  in  the  same  city  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Lucas  Holstenius,  and  Leo  AUatius,  two 
ot  the  most  learned  and  celebrate  4  men  of  those  times..  Chris- 
tina, queen  of  Sweden,  was  then  at  Marseilles,  in  France,  andr 
fts  that  princess  affected  great  admiration  for  learned  men,, 
Cardinal  Grimaldi  introduced  our  g^reat  Orientalist  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, who  felt  exceedingly  astoni^ed  at  his  immense  erudition. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  about  eighteen 
months,  Fouquet,  the  superintendant  of  finance,  invited  him  to 
reside  at  his  house,  and  granted  him  a  small  pension,  agreeably 
to  the  mode  then  prevalent  of  rewarding  literary  nierit.  After 
the  disgrace  of  Fouquet,  for  whom^  we  are  told,  D'Herbelot 
had  a  particular  attachment,  the  Court  promoted  him  t3  the 
post  of  Oriental  Secretary  and  Interpreter. 

Some  few  years  afterwards,  he  made  a  seetrnd  j<Miraey '  inti^ 
Italy,  daring  which  he  was  introduced  to  FerdinaBd  II.,  Grand 
Duke  oS  Tuscan  y,  who  did  him  the  hononr  te  h  Id  frequent  con- 
versations with  aim ;  and  mtoreover,  out  of  respect  for  his  learn^ 
iDfir  and  agreeable  manners,  gave  him  k  moat  pressing  invitatlen 
to  his  royal  palace  at  Florence.  Onr  author's  elogist,  the  Pre-> 
sident  Consm,  speaks  wi  h  peculiar  emphasis  of  the  ^egantlv 
furnished  house,  well  covered  taUe,  and  fine  carriage,  which 
His  Serene  Highness  placed  at  the  serriee  of  I>'HerbeIot« 
daring  his  stay  at  Florence ;  bat,  ahhongh  we  ondervalae  not 
ihe  carriage  and  the  good  dinners,  we  are  much  better  pleased 
with  another  instance  of  His  Highnesses  generosity,  wbieb  ia 
one  thai  really  reflects  honour  on  his  memory.  It  seems  that 
while  the  great  Orientalist  was  at  Florence,  a  lavge  collection 
of  HSS.  in  the  languages  of  the  East,  was  offered  for  sale  :  Fer- 
dinand, being  desirous  of  purchasing  the  most  valuable  of  them, 
requested  his  illu&trious  visitor  to  examine  the  whole,  and  having; 
selected  the  best,  to  fix  what  be  might  consider  a  just  price  for 
them.  D'Herbelot,  who  must  have  felt  a  pleasu,re  in  choosing 
for  the  library  of  so  munificent  a  prince,  readily  did  as  he  wfi3 
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desired.  When  the  selection  had  been  made,  the  Grand  Duke 
became  the  parohaser,  and,  to  give  his  gaest  a  lasting  token  of 
his  friendship,  presented  him  with  the  whole. 

The  munificence  of  Ferdinand  operated  stiB  more  for  the 
good  of  D'Herbelot  in  another  way  :  it  excited  the  jealousy  of 
tne  French  Government,  which,  although  it  might  occasiunaUj 
think  proper  to  neglect  a  learned  man  at  home,  could  not  con* 
sent  to  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  him  driven  to  accept  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  foreign  prince.  Observing,  therefore,  that  D'Hcp- 
belot  was  about  to  become  domiciliated  at  Florence,  to  the  no- 
small  reproach  of  France,  Colbert  now  caused  him  to  be  invited 
back  to  his  country,  with  strong  assurances  that  he  would  meet, 
on  his  return,  with  solid  proofs  of  the  reputation  and  esteem  he 
had  acquired.  It  was  not,  however,  without  much  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  the  Grand  Duke's  permission  to  leave  Florence  ; 
for  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  possessed  sufficient  tact  to  discern 
in  him  the  marks  of  an  extraordinary  man.  Returning  to 
Fraince,  he  had  the  honour,  and  a  vast  honour  it  was,  in  the 
bpinion  of  his  elogist,  to  converse  several  times  with  the  king* 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  remarkably  desirous  of  buying  up 
Yearned  men  almost  at  any  price,  and  therefore  granted  D'Her- 
belot a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  livres  per  annum.  Possessed 
of  leisure,  and  what  was  equivalent  to  a  small  independence,  he 
now  pursued  the  desigp  he  had  formed  in  Italy  of  writing  the 
•  Bibliotheque  Orientale.'  At  first  he  very  strangely  compiled 
his  materials  in  Arabic  ;  and  it  was  intended  by  M.  Colbert  to 
have  Arabic  types  cast  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  have  the 
work  printed  at  the  Louvre.  Fortunately  this  foolish  design, 
which  would  have  efi'ectually  extinguished  all  M.  D'Herbelot 's 
chances  of  fame,  was  abandoned ;  the  portions  of  the  work 
already  written  were  translated,  and  the  remainder  continued 
ia  French.  He  lived  not  to  su<:erintend  the  publication  of  the 
*•  Bibliotheque  Orientale,'  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Antoine  Gal- 
land,  the  immortal  translator  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments.' D'Herbelot  did  not,  however,  die  young,  being 
within  a  few  days  of  the"  threescore  years  and  ten,"  fixed  by 
the  Bible  as  the  natural  period  of  human  life.  His  character, 
according  to  his  biographer,  was  that  of  an  amiable,  modest 
nan ;  his  immense  eruption  having  not  tended  in  the  least  to 
disturb  the  original  equanimity  of  his  disposition. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  at  present  to  understand  the  cha- 
racter of  a  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century :  his  capacity  to 
labour,  his  patience  in  research,  his  readiness  to  store  nis  mind 
with  the  languages  of  various  nations,  are  almost  inconceivable 
now.  Anxious,  as  scholars  ever  must  be,  to  acquire  reputation, 
he  never  rushed  impatiently  before  the  public  to  demand  their 
praise ;  his  love  of  fame  he  nourished  in  secret,  and  was  abund- 
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iiitly  deli||;lited  If  the  pej  hair  and  the  bay  appeared  upon  his 
temples  tomther.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  Oriental 
schdan.  Certain  they  could  have  bat  few  genuine  admirers, 
because  but  a  small  number  of  their  countrymen  understood  the 
leamine  on  which  their  ^lory  was  founded,  they  patiently 
awaited  the  gradual  spreading  of  their  name,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  D'Herbelot,  rdied  upon  posthumous  publication 
for  going  down  to  posterity. 

The  learning  of  D'Herbelot  consisted  not  in  the  knowledge 
of  mere  words  ;  for,  although  he  understood  critically  the  Latin, 
die  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldaic,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic, 
the  Persian,  and  the  Turkish  languages,  he  was  still  more  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  laws,  history,  and  manners  of  Oriental 
nations  ;  his  sole  object,  in  studying  the  various  dialects  of  the . 
Eastern  people,  bein^,  to  ac^nire  oy  that  means  a  more  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  their  ideas  and  opinions.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  led  accidentally  to  tnink  of  publishing  his 
researches,  as  is  the  ease  with  many  authors,  but  to  have  formed 
from  the  beginning  the  dteign  of  aiming  at  literal^  fame ;  and 
though  the  fruit  of  his  studies  was  produced  late,  this  was  owing 
to  the  vastness  of  his  plan,  not  to  any  relaxation  in  the  ardour 
and  energy  with  which  he  pursued  it.  WhOe  merely  engaged 
in  nreparing  himself  to  execute  this  great  undertaking*  he  ac- 
tuaJly  accomplished  an  enterprise  that  would  have  been  consi- 


dered by  many  a  task  sufficient  to  occupy  a  whole  life ;  ob- 
serving that,  for  want  of  proper  helps,  the  acquiring  of  Oriental 
languages  was  rendered  exceedingly  tedious,  he  actually  com- 


piled a  Turkish  and  Persian  Dictionary,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
which  Galland  reckoned  the  best  by  far  that  had  ever  been 
written. 

Having  acquired  the  necessary  langna^,  his  next  step  was 
to  majLC  collections,  which  he  translated  mto  French,  of  what- 
ever was  curious  or  instructive  respecting  the  East ;  these 
materials  he  afterwards  divided  into  two  parts,  to  the  first  of 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  '  The  Oriental  Library,'  the  work 
now  before  us ;  the  second,  which  he  denominated  '  Florile- 

g'lum,'  or  '  Anthology,'  we  believe  was  never  published.  •  M. 
aUand,  the  editor  of  the  '  Bibliotheque  Orientale,'  observes, 
that  tills  work  in  reality  is  an  abridgement  of  all  the  Oriental 
books  DUerbelot  had  ever  read,  and  contains  the  history  of  the 
East,  from  the  creation  down  to  the  times  in  which  the  authcH* 
lived,  together  with  a  species  of  introduction,  in  which  are  re- 
lated the  exploits  of  the  pre-adamite  Sultans,  princes  who 
reigned  before  the  period  assigned  by  the  Mosaic  chronology,  to 
the  creation. 

In  perusing  the  history  of  all  ancient  countries,  we  first  pass 
through  the  dominion  of  fable,  peopled  with  beings  mteresting. 
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or  olherwise,  aceordingf  to  Ae  genius  of  the  nation  who  eroated 
them.  Heroes  and  demi«ffods  amuse  U8  in  the  ancient  relations 
of  Greece  and  Egypt ;  and  the  Asiatic  nations  have  their  Diret 
and  Peris,  races  of  creatures  that  inhabited  the  world,  and 
warred  and  loved  before  the  creation  of  Adam.  Perhaps  the 
fkbles,  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  every  Persian  poet,  relating^  to 
these  beings,  may  be  built  upon  certain  obscure  traditions  of 
creatures  and  events  not  altogether  fabulous :  the  vast  anti- 
quity which  nearly  all  Oriental  nations  attribute  to  the  world, 
is  not  by  any  means  so  improbable  as  is  vulgarly  imagined  ;  for 
fdthough  the  peiiod  anterior  to  the  birth  ofgenuine  history  has 
been  usurp^  oy  poets  and  mytholc^ists,  there  is,  even  in  their 
tsarvellous  commonwealth,  sufficient  light  to  show  the  homan 
OQuntenanoe,  however  dimly  and  imperfectly. 

But,  setting  aside  all  speculations  of  this  kind,  the  mythology 
of  the  fiast  is  a  collection  of  splendid  Ibneies,  richly  poetieu, 
and  wonderfully  various.  Every  European  reader  has  bad  hia 
Imagination  stirred  and  ennobled   by  the  genii    and  magical 

{ersonagfes  of  the  ^  Arabian  Nights,'  which  is  commonly  the 
rst  book  by  which  we  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  in- 
vention ;  and  recently,  all  admirers  of  sublime  fiction,  enlivened 
by  singular  wit  and  humour,  have  again  been  led  back  to  the 
Wild  vagaries  of  Oriental  fancy,  by  the  History  of  the  Cal  ph 
Vathek.  In  P'Herbelof ,  the  rea  er  will  meet  with  dil  the  my- 
thological personages  of  the  East,  elofhed  with  an  air  of  vera-^ 
city,  and  all  the  distinguishing  attributes  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  poets. 

By  their  manner  of  relating  the  history  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  the  Arabs  have  transformed  the  heroes  of  scripture 
into  a  kind  of  mythological  existences.  Ail  the  events  of  the 
Jewish  history  are  distorted  in  their  version  from  their  orinrinal 
form,  being,  in  most  instances,  adorned  with  new  supernatural 
ornaments,  much  more  sarp*  ising  than  their  original  accom- 
paniments. Ignorant  nations  know  of  no  impossibilities,  be- 
cause they  never  reason  on  the  laws  of  nature.  To  t  em,  mi- 
racles and  prodigies  appear  every-day  occurrences,  and  are  ad- 
mired in  proportion  to  their  extravagance.  As  civilization 
advances,  supernatural  events  become  of  more  rare  occurrence ; 
nations  think  more  of  themselves,  and  less  of  the  powers  abore 
them ;  actions  drop  down  to  the  level  of  possibility,  and  the 
historian  abandons  prodisries  to  the  poet.  Nevertheless,  an. 
examination  of  the  legends  of  the  East,  of  those  trore  especially 
which  relate  to  Palestme  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  may  not 
be  without  its  utiKty :  in  them  we  see  the  principal  characters 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  they  appear  to  the  Arabs,  who,  re-* 
Mimx  fmn  ttme  immemorial  m.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coun- 
Uj  where  they  petformrd  their  explwts,  have  some  claim  toi  be 
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lieard  on  the  snl^eet.  Josephus's  version  of  the  Jewish  history 
in  different  I  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  the  Bible  ;  the  Arabic 
aecount  of  the  same  transactions  is  distinguished  9t6m  both, 
and  chiedy  bj  being  more  marvellous  and  circumstantial. 
Oriental  historians  spare  no  expense  of  miracles  to  give  splen<- 
dour  and  piquiincy  to  their  relations;  and  in  default' of  exact 
testimony,  suppose  themselves  present  at  certain  actions,  and 
detail  what  they  imagine  must  have  taken  place.  They  can 
tell  to  a  syllable  what  Joseph  said  to  Zulieka,  the  wife  of  Foti- 
^lar,  in  reply  to  her  amorous  advances ;  nay,  five  an  exact 
report  of  the  dialogue  which  passed  between  Goa  and  Eblis  on 
the  creation  of  man. 

Following  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  the  first  great 
event  after  the  deluge,  which  wri  find  noticed  by  Oriental 
writers,  is  the  establishment  of?|he  Persian  monarchy  by 
Kalumarth,  the  founder  of  the  Pischdadiaiidyiiasty.  After  these, 
succeeds  the  race  of  the  CaTnides,  which  ended  in  the  person 
of  l>arius,  defeated  and  slain  in  the  wars  with  the  Macedonians. 
The  achievements  of  Alexander  enter  also  into  the  story  of  the 
East,  where  they  appear  in  the  light  in  which  they  were  viewed, 
when  they  happened,  by  the  Asiatic  nations.  A  th'rd  race  of 
Persian  kings,  the  Ashcanian  dynasty,  next  come  under  our  view ; 
and  these,  again,  are  succeeded  by  the  Arsacides  arid  Sassanians ; 
the  latter  of  which  fell,  in  the  person  of  Yexdejerd,  with  the 
emtiire  itself,  the  sovereignty  of  which  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  All  these  revolutions  are  related 
in  the  '  Bibliotheque  Orientale,'  upon  the  authority  of  original 
historians. 

The  series  of  events  next  in  order  of  time,  relate  to  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  northern  empires  of  Asia.  Reposing  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  working  out  its  succinct  narratives 
into  extensive  and  minute  details,  the  nations  of  the  East  deli- 
neate authoritatively  the  migration  and  settlement  of  tribes ;  the 
origin  and  p  ogress  of  nations  and  languages  ;  the  f  tundirig  of 
institutions  and  cities  ;  and  the  particulars  of  wars  which,  >^  the 
remotest  times,  disfigured  the  surface  of  Asia.  Immediately 
after  the  delude,  the  adventurous  posterity  of  Japhet  pushed  their 
migrations,  they  say,  through  Scythia,  and  the  neart  of  xAsia,  to 
China  and  the  limits  of  the  old  world  ;  scattering,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  seeds  of  those  mighty  races  of  men,  which,  a  ter- 
wards,  under  the  name  of  Scythians,  I'artars,  Mongols,  Huns, 
Yandals,  and  Goths,  overflowed  their  obscure  seats,  and  carried 
terror  and  desolation  over  the  habitations  of  civilization  and  the 
arts.  "Whatever  decree  of  credit  the  reader  may  think  due  to 
these  ti^itions  of  Japhet  and  his  offspring,  he  will  not  fail  to 
tfekiiowled^e  that  the  vast  movements  of  rafe  tribes  of  central 
Asb,  Whktt,  i^  ^  ^^i  fa&ve  pressed  upon  and  terrified  the 
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less  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  south,  are^  sutjects  worthy  hil 
profoundest  attention.  Thence  have  issuea,  aaccesstvelyy 
Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Baton,  Holagou,  Timour,  and  Nadir 
Shah,  names  rendered  celebrated  by  the  gpreat,  but  destructive 
qualities  of  their  possessors. 

A  distinct  series  of  erents,  taking  their  rise  in  the  hypocrisy 
or  fanaticism  of  Mohammed,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
'  Bibliotheaue  Orieatale.'  It  is  a  subject,  too,  which  deserres 
to  be  profoundly  contemplated.  Temporal  empires,  whether 
founded  by  policy  or  the  sword,  are  transient  and  fleeting, 
compared  wito  those  spiritual  dominions  established  by  religious 
enthusiasm.  Chains  and  yokes  may  be  shattered  by  courage  ; 
but  an  idea,  an  opinion,  a  oelief,  once  firmly  seated  in  the  mind, 
bids  defiance  to  revolution,  and  is  only  to  oe  worn  away  by  the 
blow-wasting  footstep  of  time.  Look  at  the  history  of  mankind  ; 
see  the  miraculous  eff'ects  of  indefatigable  zeal.  A  man,  formed 
apparently,  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  like  other  men,  starts  up. 
among  his  species,  by  art  and  eloquence  subdues  their  aversion, 
to  servitude ;  insinuates  into  their  minds  what  roots  of  action 
he  pleases,  (for  opinions  are  the  roots  of  action)  ;  and  moreover, 
contrives  that  they  shall  flourish,  in  spite  of  refinement  and  civi- 
lization, until  half  the  world  has  been  bewildered  and  infatuated 
by  them.  The  origin  of  those  opinions  which  now  pass  current 
in  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
antiquity ;  some  of  them  were  hatched  in  the  head  of  a  man 
who  tended  sheep  4,000  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  some  sprang  up  in  the  mitred  heaids  of  the  Babylo- 
nian Magi.  Opinions,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  almost  indestruc- 
tible, like  the  first  matter.  They  are  the  instruments  of  great 
men,  and  the' lords  of  the  vulgar ;  land  may,  like  veils  be  thrown 
over  beauty  of  mind,  or  conceal,  beneath  their  folds,  the  hideous 
features  of  depravity. 

D'Herbelot  very  justly  regarded  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Ca*. 
liphate  as  a  matter  most  worthy  of  his  study  ;  he  perused  the 
Oriental  vnriters,  who  treat  of  this  subject,  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion ;  he  amassed  the  most  ample  materials  for  the  history  of  it ; 
and  it  may,  we  think,  be  said,  even  now,  that  no  work  in  any 
European  language  contains  so  large  and  complete  an  account 
of  the  fortunes  of  Mohammedanism  as  the  '  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale.'  To  one  splendid  period  of  the  Caliphate,  the  reign  of 
Haroun  al  Rascbid,  our  minds  are  very  early  directed  by  the 
Arabian  Nights,  which  are  read  by  every  body  ;  to  its  decline, 
by  the  Crusades,  and  the  romantic  exploits  of  our  King  Richard, 
and  his  great  rival  Saladin.  BecMord's  tale  of  ^  Yathek,' 
which  must  be  as  lasting  as  our  language,  has  also  its  share  in 
conferring  glory  on  the  Caliphate ;  for  fiction  runs  more  ex- 
tensively through  society  than  history,  being  written  on  pur- 
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pose  to  please ;  whereas,  history  is  c<Himosed  merely  to  inform 
posterity  what  has  happened  in  the  world.  In  D'Herbelot.  the 
reader  may  make  the  acoaaintance  of  Haroun  and  his  Vizier 
Giafar,  with  Zobelde,  ana  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  though  we 
will  not  answer  for  his  finding  them  quite  so  interesting  as 
in  the  story  of  the  *  Sleeper  Awakened/  or,  the  'Three 
Calenders.' 

In  onr  estimation,  this  portion  of  the  *•  Bibliotheque  Orien* 
tale,'  which  relates  to  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  is  by  far  the  most 
delightful ;  for  the  mind  loves  to  find  itself  standing  on  firm 
gronnd,  where  it  expected  to  meet  with  nothing  but  baseless 
fiction.  The  manners,  likewise,  of  the  early  Commanders  of 
the  Faithful  were  splendid  and  striking ;  they  were,  many  of 
them,  g^reat  conquerors  or  great  scholars  ;  their  seat  of  empire 
rose  preeminent  over  all  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  their  sub* 
jects  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  enthusiam,  piety,  and 
valonr,  than  any  nation  then  existing.  It  might  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  I)*Herbelot's  account  of  these  spiritual  princes, 
and  their  subjects,  would  be  full  of  interest,  and  it  is  so. 
Amaied  himself  at  their  magnificence,  he  paints,  but  with  a 
diflident  hand,  the  glories  of  Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  Samarah ; 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  princes  who  inhabited  them ;  their 
palaces,  libraries,  retinues,  and  armies. 

The  picture  which  D'Herbelot  has  given,  from  Oriental 
writers,  of  the  manners  of  the  Tartars,  agrees,  as  M.  Galland 
observes,  exactly  with  that  anciently  drawn  of  the  same  people 
by  Qnitotus  Curtius;  their  simplicity,  their  candour,  their 
sentiments,  their  contempt  of  ambition,  and,  in  short,  their 
whole  manner  of  life,  remaining  still  unaltered.  But  were  we 
disposed  to  convert  our  notice  into  a  naked  table  of  contents, 
it  would  still  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  rich  materials  of 
so  vast  a  work,  which  contains  no  less  than  eight  thousand  six 
hmdfgd  articles ;  to  convey  a  general  idea,  however,  of  what  is 
to  be  found  in  it,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  spoken  of, 
we  may  briefly  mention  that  it  gives  an  ample  account  of  the  wars 
of  the  Caliphs  and  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans  with  the  Greek  Em* 
perors  ;  of  the  Crusades  ;  of  the  Musulman  religion,  its  schisms^ 
neresies,  sects,  and  the  wars  these  have  carried  on  against  each 
other ;  the  doctrines  thev  have  professed  ;  their  agreement  or 
disasri^eement  with  the  &oran ;  the  biography  of  Musulman 
sheikhs  or  saints  ;  of  its  doctors,  lawyers,  philosophers,  mathe- 
matieians,  historians,  physicians,  poets ;  as  well  as  that  of 
every  kind  of  writers  on  sciences  or  arts  that  have  ever  flourished 
in  the  East. 

In  general,  it  is  customary  in  Europe  to  look  upon  the 
Orientals  as  nations  overrun  entirely  with  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  less  civilized  than  we,  they  undoubtedly  are.    But, 
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IbrtneriT  at  least,  the  Persians  and  Arabs  possessed  b6th  team* 
ingr  and  civilization ;  and  M.  Galland,  whose  opinion  is  corrobo- 
rated bj  that  of  D'Herbelot,  contends  for  the  same  honour  for 
the  Turks.  From  the  commencement  of  their  empire,  thet 
have,  he  asserts,  been  addicted  to  the  study  of  laws  and  reh'- 

Sion ;  and  thoug^h,  in  respect  to  the  latter,  they  are  still  in 
arkness  and  error,  this  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
trace  than  of  learning'.  Great  lawyers,  historians,  and  poets, 
ave  sprung  up  4nd  acquired  fame  in  Turkey ;  and,  in  the  opi« 
nion  or  GalTand,  the  study  of  poetry  bespeaks  very  great  re6ne-» 
ment  of  manners.  We  profess  not  to  be  in  the  least  behind 
H.  Galland  in  our  admiration  of  poetry ;  but  reflecting  that 
Homer  flourished  in  a  barbarous  aee,  that  the  Romans  had  their 
Ennius  and  we  our  Chancer,  long*  before  either  possessed  learn- 
ing or  refinement,  we  can  by  no  means  consent  to  conclude  the 
Turks  a  polished  people,  because  they  possess  five  hundred  and 
ninety  poets  in  their  language. 

To  return  to  the  *  Bibliotheque  Orientale,*  the  learning,  in- 
dustry, and  taste  displayed  in  the  collection  of  the  materials, 
must  excite  the  admiration  of  every  reader ;  but  undoubtedly 
their  order  and  arrangement  are  exceedingly  defective.  Much 
allowance  should  certainly  be  made,  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  work  was  originally  published,  the 
author  dying  before  it  went  through  the  press  ;  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  BHerbelot  meant  to  give  it  any  other 
shape  than  that  it  now  wears,  and  therefore  he  is  liable  to  the 
censure  which  criticism  must  always  inflict  on  a  slovenly,  con- 
fused manner.  The  alphabetical  plan  is  exceedingly  faulty  in 
itself,  when  applied  to  matters  of  history  ;  for,  besides  occasion* 
ing  endless  re^ietition,  and  accounts  contradictory,  because 
copied,  at  wide  intervals,  from  diflerent  wi  iters,  it  breaks  that  up 
into  scraps  and  fragments,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  seen  in 
the  strictest  continuity.  With  the  partiality  of  an  editor  and 
$,  friend,  M.  Galland  endeavours,  in  his  preliminary  discourse,  to 
exculpate  the  alphabetical  order  from  the  charg^e  of  begetting 
confusion ;  and,  as  a set-oiP  against  its  inconveniences,  if  it  shonld, 
at  last,  be  found  to  have  any,  observes  that  it  aDows  an  authw 
to  introduce  much  interesting  information  into  his  work,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  inserted  in  it.  Allow  the  entire  truth  of  the 
latter  position,  and  that  helps  nothing  to  remove  the  accusation 
of  con.usion  and  repetition  made  against  the  alphabetical  order 
arrangement.  In  lact,  it  must  be  given  up,  as  rdgards  history  ; 
and  the  practice  of  modem  compilers,  who  in  their  Encycio* 
psedias,  condense  all  they  have  to  say  of  a  country  into  one 
article,  altogether  preferred  to  it.  On  one  or-  two  occasioas, 
we  have  hiuted  this  before ;  and  if  any  of  the  learned  Orien** 
talis ts,  who  now  shed  a  lustre  on  the  literature  of  France, 
should  ever  nndertake  a  ilew  octavo  edition  of  t&e  *  Bibliotheque 
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Orienittle/  we  hope  it  will  oeenr  to  him  that  a  great  nmaber 

of  the  historical  articles  require  to  be  re-written  and  melted  into 
one ;  and  that,  in  numerous  others,  there  are  contradictions  to 
be  removed,  and  gross  faults  to  be  corrected. 

The  additions  made  to  the  edition  before  us,*  by  Father  Vis- 
delflii,  are  much  less  to  our  taste  than  the  work  itself;  they  are 
more  connected,  certainly,  but  they  are  dull  and  awkward,  and 
little  calculated,  in  our  opinion,  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
We  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  collection  of  prorerbs,  sayings, 
repartees,  anecdotes,  &c.,  of  the  Orientals,  translated  by  our 
faroufite  Galland  ;  it  is  in  the  same  naive  style  as  the  *  Mille 
et  une  Nuits,'  and  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  eonrey  a  true 
notion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern  nations. 

With  all  the  defects  we  bare  ventured  to  point  out,  D*Her- 
belot  is  a  charming  writer,  and  his  work  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  compilations.  In  the  perusal  of  each  separate  article, 
the  reader  will  often  forget  the  want  of  that  connection  which 
chiefly  recommends  historical  composition;  and  in  those  ar- 
ticles purely  biographical,  will  find  very  little  to  reprehend. 
In  fact,  the  '  Bibhotheque  Orientale'  is  a  work  without  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
history,  laws,  or  manners  of  (he  East. 
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Godlike  Liberty, 

Who  deaies  that  life  and  love, 
GiAs  of  beaTeo,  ahoaid  cherished  be  \ 
Yet  priie  we  still  those  gifts  above, 
.      .  Godlike  Liberty  I 

Life  Is  like  a  branching  tree, 
Valued  for  the  frtiit  It  gives  : 
Who  plucks  not  from  It  L'berty, 

Tell  me  why  he  lives  f 

Of  the  gloriout  gifts  of  art 
Br%htest  is  the  n  littering  swoid. 
Waving  round  the  patriot  heart, 

Spondng  earthly  lord. 

Miiite*s  voice  Is  sweetest  then 
Whea  it  shrills  to  hero's  name, 
Giving  baek  those  sonnds  again 

Thai  kindle  FnadQin**  flnme. 
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PROGltESS  av  6B6LMtCAL  fiCIENCE^  AND  CONFLlttlNO  OnNIONtf 
AS  TO  THE  CAUSES  AND  HISTORY  OF  FOSSIL  REMAINS. 


Of  all  the  dapartmenls  of  natural  history,  g^l<^y 
le  most  ample  field  for  speculation ;  aad  it  is  probably 


affords 
the  most  ample  field  for  speculation ;  and  it  Is  probably  to  this 
cause,  no  less  than  to  its  connection  with  the  interests  of  landed 
proprietors  in  mining  districts,  that  it  is. indebted  for  its  present 
nigh  popularity  among  us.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  roves 
scarcely  with  more  freedom  thatt  that  of  the  geologist  through 
the  regions  of  fancy  ;  and  facts  would,  doubtless,  be  as  readuy 
set  at  nought  by  the  man  of  science  as  by  the  iicensedpnrveyor 
of  fic'Jon,  were  it  not  for  th^  occasional  collision  of  opinion, 
which  compels  a  return  to  the  evidences  furnished  by  Nature, 
in  the  productions  daily  before  him,  and  limits  him,  for  a  while, 
to  the  soberness  of  reality.  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  to  endeavour  to  de-* 
rive  from  that  structure,  rather  than  from  any  other  testimony, 
a  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  originally  formed,  is' 
indeed  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  well  deserves  to  occupy 
the  faculties  of  a  rational  being.  Such  an  inquiry  must,  how- 
ever, be  conducted  on  philosophical  principles,  based  on  facts 
unperverted  and  unstrained,  and  assuming  to  know  an<f  to  prove 
no  more  than  is  fairly  deducible  from  them. 

But  is  this  question,  in  the  large  extent  which  many  men  of 
deep  science  nave  given  to  it,  within  the  grasp  of  man  1  Are 
we  furnished  with  data  on  which  to  found  our  reasoning,  or  have 
we  the  means  of  obtaining  them  ?  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  ex- 
actly in  the  situation  of  those  minute  insects  of  a  day,  which, 
inhabiting  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  forest  oak, 

Whote  lialM  a  thottssnd  yesrt  bsve  won, 
may  be  supposed  to  theorize  on  the  origpina)  production,* and  on 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the 
mighty  mass  of  matter,  to  which  their  existence  has  been  at- 
tached. But,  with  all  the  advantages  that  we  are  enabled  to 
derire  irom  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  (which,  by  the  bye, 
seems  to  foe  almost  entirely,  a*  dwe  might  add,  justly,  neglected 
by  the  geologists  of  the  present  day,)  and  from  the  researches 
of  our  contemporaries,  by  what  means  could  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  this  planet  be  obtained,  without  instituting  die'  (to 
man)  impossiUe  comparison  of  its  structure  with  tibat'  of  Uie 
infinity  of  bodies  vdiidi  constitute  the  universal  whole,  of  which 
it  forms  so  trivial^  we  had  almost  said  so  oontenptible,  li  part. 
And  even  supposing  that  we  regard  the  eartfi  as  an  ieNMated 
bodv,  to  be  investigated  without  reference  to  any  other  portion 
of  the  g^reat  system  of  worlds,  to  how  small  an  extent  have  the 
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researches  of  man,  whether  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  profit  or 
to  science,  laid  open  to  him  its  internal  structure,  or  placed  him 
in  a  condition  to  determine  with  certainty  tiie  elemeiits  of 
which  CTen  its  surface  is  composed.  In  this  utter  impossihilitv 
of  connecting  our  geological  investigations  in  any  manner  with 
&e  system  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  equal  impossibility  of 
scrutmiiin^,  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  globe  which  we  infaalnt,  we  must  be  content  to 
forego  all  general  theories,  as  the  mere  Hctions  of  a  heated 
imagination,  and  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  study  of  those  few 
facts  which  are  really  within  our  reach,  and  to  the  elucidation 
of  some  partial  views  of  the  changes  ^ch  this  our  earth  has 
ohvionsljT  undergone,  ih  that  small  portion  of  its  crost  which 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  explore.  „ 

That  various  phenomena,  exhibited  by  the  more  superficial 
strata  of  the  Earth,  afford  ample  evidence  of  certain  changes 
having  been  effected  in  it  siace  its  original  formiition,  is  a  pro- 
position in  which  all  coincide ;  but  the  moment  we  proceed  to. 
uquire  into  the  cau3es  by  which  these  modifications  have  been 
produced,  the  concord  ceases,  and,  according  to  the  class  of 
geologists  which  we  may  chance  to  consult,  the  most  opposite, 
agents,  fire  or  water,  or  even  a  partial  combination  of  these  two 
incompatibles,  are  successively  named  to  us  by  the  disciples  of 
die  different  schools.  The  Neptunian  theory,  or  that  which' 
regards  water  as  the  general,  if  not  the  universal,  cause  of  these 
changes,  is  that  at  present  most  generally  adopted ;  its  supporters, 
however,  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  mode  in  which  their 
agent  has  been  applied ;  and  are  equally  in  dispute  as  to  the ' 
number  of  applications  requisite  to  account  for  many  palrtial 
and  anomalous  appearances.  Thus,  %hile  some  conceive  that 
the  whole  of  the  phenomena  may  be  explained,  by  a  single  and 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  waters  from  the  face  of  the  earth,' 
others  contend  that  their  disappearance  must  have  been  sudden, 
and  almost  instantaneous.  A  third  class  has  maintained,  that 
the  waters  having  receded  from  a  portion  <^  the  surface  of  the 
primitive  globe,  a  universal  deluge  was  subsequently  produced, 
by  the  sinking  of  the  land,  thus  left  to  a  level  below  that  of  the 
seas,  which  consequently  rushed  into  and  filled  the  newly-formed 
cavity,  leaving  dry  the  bed  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  anti« 
delnvian  ages,  and  which  now  forms  the  habitable  portion  of 
the  earth's  gurCace.  Bat  one  or  two  general  deluges  are  wholly 
insaflicient,  in  die  opinion  of  others,  to  explain  a  number  of 
facts,  which,  according  to  this  class  of  geologists,  can  only  be 
aeconnted  for  by  rej^ted  inundations.  In  the  chalk  basin  of. 
Paris,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  no  less  than  six  successive 
inundations  can  have  taken  place ;  three  of  which  must  have 
been  produced  by-  salt,  and  three  by  fresh  water.     Many  again. 
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iregai4ing  Qoal  us  eTideoU^  of  vegetable  ongin^  hi^Y^  coiMudered. 
eftch  layer  of  tfiat  useful  miaQrai  as  the  result  of  a  4eluge ;  a. 
supposition  wfcuk^h  would  require  no  less  than  one  buftdred  and 
twenty-two  successive  inundations  to  aceount  for  the  formation 
of  the  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lieg^  I  Speculators  of  tbia 
east  can,  in  fact,  never  oe  at  a  loss  to  explain  any  ajipearance 
whatever,  by  some  of  those  '  thousand  and  one  revolutions  or 
catastrophes,  which  C4n  be  so  instantaneously  p  oduced^  by  the 
mere  touch  of  the  enchanter's  wand/'  to  u^  the  words  of  a 
French  g^oJogist,  M.  Patrin,  who  was  himself  as  bold  a  theorist 
as  the  rest ;  witness  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  the  diamond  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  condensed  and  concentrated  light, 
l^ld  numerous  other  hallucinations  of  a  character  almost  as 
absurd. 

.  It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  take  our  leave  of  theory, 
and  come  to  facts.  The  most  striking  evidences  of  the  modifi- 
cations undergone  by  the  crust  of  the  earth,  are  furnished  by 
the  fossil  remains  of  organized  beings,  both  vegetable  and 
animal.  Of  the  former,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  but 
little  is  yet  satisfactorily  known.  The  mere  fragments  of  trees 
pr  plants,  crushed  and  mutilated  a&  they  are  generally  found, 
are  quite  insufficient  to  sjapply  the  data  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  botanist  to  determine,  with  accuracy,  whether  any 
of  them  can,  with  certainty,  be  referred  to  families  or  g  oups. 
not  now  known  to  exist.  The  animal  remains  are  differently 
circumstanced.  In  the  lower  departments  of  animated  Nature, 
the  fossil  reliquise  of  many  genera  and  families  are  found,  which 
are  allowed,  by  universal  consent,  to  be  now  entirely  extinct, 
'the  number  of  lost  species  appears  to  be  immense ;  of  shells, 
for  instance,  2776  diflerent  sojrts  have  been  found  fossil ;  only 
64  of  which  are  now  known  to  exist  in  a  living  state.  As,  how- 
ever, we  advance  higher  in  the  scale  of  organization,  and  ap- 
proach the  more  perfect  animals,  the  number  of  those  known  to 
exist  in  both  states  increases  considerably.  But  even  here,  we 
fi^d  an  important  discrepancy  between  tne  preographical  posi- 
tions of  the  same  animal,  inhabiiin?  the  surface  or  the  earth, 
and  buried  beneath  it.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  are  found  the  bones  of  animals,  the  living  analogues  of 
which  exist  at  present  in  India  and  in  Africa.  But  by  what 
means  have  the  bones  been  transported  to  regions  so  remote 
from  those,  to  which  the  animals  are  now  confined  ?  Various  are 
the  explanations  which  have  been  offered  of  this  anomaly.  It 
has  been  contended,  that  the  hopes  l^i^ve  been  conveyed  from 
their  native  countrv  by 'means  of  currents ;  but  it  seems  highly 
improbable,  that  toe  remains  of  Asiatic,  of  African,  and  of  Eu"* 
roj^eaa  animals  should  be  thus  heaped  together  in  one  spot. 
It  is«  moregver,  not  meielj^  in,  strata,  evidently  deposited  fcuoi 
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vMer,  ib^,%  4hes«  remuoa  are  met  wU|i ;  tbey  fMre  (owd  «Jsa  ia 
fissures  of  rocks,  through  inliich  water  has  never  penetrated 
vince  the  bones  have  remamed  in  them.  Tq  account  for  these 
instances,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  bonqs  have  been  thQ 
relics  of  the  repasts  of  some  carnivorous  apimals,  to  which  th^ 
fissure  has  served  as  a  retreat ;  the  well-knowp  cave  fit  Kirk- 
dale,  beinff  readily  quoted  as  the  den  of  a  byena.  On  this  sup- 
position, the  d  fEculty  is  by  no  n^eans  diipinished :  either  th^  cou^i 
stitulion  of  the  Kirkdale  byena  niu«t  have  been  so  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Africa,  ^a  to  enable  it  to  exist  in  a  clknat^ 
totally  dissioular,  in  whiclf  case  its  bones  should  have  presented 
alarms  of  a  different  org^ani^a^ion,  none  of  which  are  perceptible ; 
^  the  climate  of  the  north  of  England  must  have  been  so  much 
warmer  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  as  to  allow  of  the  hyena 
ewtiag  in  it  with  the  same  ea^e  as  it  now  does  in  the  south  of 
Afirica  The  attempt  to  ex^plain  away  the  difilcttltiea,  attendant 
9n  either  of  these  suppositions,  may  be  left  to  their  respective 
advocates,  whose  ingenuity  and  ^al  have  been  already  ampljf 
proved. 

To  a  third  theory  on  the  subject,  which  has  hnea  recency  ad<* 
Tocated  with  rnicomnion  industry  by  Mr.  Johp  Rankincr,  we 
shall  advert  with  somewhat  more  detail,  as  the  work*  dedicated 
to  its  illustration  contains  much  discursive  matter,  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  history,  topogfraphy,  and  manners 
of  the  East,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  wiU,  however,  be  seen 
that  we  regard  the  geological  views  maintained  by  him  aa 
equally  open  to  ob^tions  with  tho^^e  just  aUuded  to,  and  as  nd 
less  sun;onnded  with  difficulties,  seme  ef  which  appear  to  he 
insoperable. 

Martini,  Bayer,  and  other  writers,  historians  rather  than 
geologists,  had  advanced  and  supported  an  opinion  which  natu 
rally  connected  itself  with  the  course  of  their  previous  studies, 
that  the  tropical  and  southern  animals,  the  bones  of  which  have 
so  repeated^  ooourred  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  had  formed  part  of  the  conquering  armies  of  the  Romans 
and  Mongofo,  or  had  been  the  relics  of  the  combats  between 
wild  beasts,  in  which  the  former  people  especially  deKo^hted. 
The  same  views  were  entertained  by  our  illustrious  countryman, 
Camden,  who  iiegarded  the  bones  of  elephants  discovered  ia 
Britain  at  belone^ing  to  those  brought  hither  by  the  Emperor 
ClawBus.     On  tlese  hints  Bit.  Rankmg  has  entered  upon  a 

^  HlBtoricsl^  Researches  on  the  Wats  i^nd  Syorf  a  of  tl^e  Mongols  and  Romans, 
in  wfaMi  cAe^hantii  and  wiM*  heasts  were  employed  or  slain.  And  the  remarkabtv 
lo«lsgrn«iiiwit  of  hiitorywUk  the  remains  of  |iic1\  ^mal9'fQi^4  i?  Euvope 
and  ^bQrif ;  costat^ing^^ife  of  GenghU  Khan,  &q.  &c.  &c  By  John  EAnklo&s 
njpident  upwards  of  twenty  yes^s  in  Hindoostan  and  Rvissia.  4(0,.  p.  dlo.  With 
a  uiap  saSr  ten  plates.  '  " 
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very  extensive  series  of  historical  researches,  and  has  collected 
together,  from  every  accessible  quarter,  the  testimonies  of  his- 
torians in  support  of  the  employment  of  elephants  in  war,  and 
of  their  exhioition,  together  with  other  animals  brought  from 
distant  regions,  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Roman  empire.     By  furnishing  also  a  complete 
list  of  the  places  at  which  the  remains  of  these  exotic  animals 
hare  been  round,  he  endeavours  to  show  the  probability,  in  al- 
most every  case,  of  their  being  the  relics  of  those  elephant; 
which  accompanied  the  armies,  or  of  the  wild  beasts  which  pe- 
rished in  the  san^^inary  combats  of  the  amphitheatre.     lae- 
phants  were  first  mtroduced  into  Italy  by  Pyrrhus  ;  they  were 
subsequently  employed  in  gfreater  numbers  by  Hannibal ;  and 
Mr.  Ranking  traces  the  route  pursued  by  the  latter,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that,  at  about  twenty  places,  in  and  near 
the  line  of  his  march  from  the  south  of  France  into  Italy,  the 
bones  of  these  immense  animals  have  been  found  imbedided  in 
the  earth.     These  living  masses  were  afterwards  introduced 
into  the  composition  of  those  armies,  which  reduced,  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  to  the  conqu  st 
of  the  western  parts  of  which,  especially,  the  terror  Inspired  by 
their  unusual  appearance  must,  m  the  first  instance,  have  ma- 
teriidly  contributed.     It  is,  indeed,  said  by  Polycenus,  though 
Bo  allasion  whatever  is  made  to  the  circumstance  by  Caesar 
himself,  that  the  hardy  Britons,  while  defending  the  passage  of 
the  T  araes  against  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  were  thrown  into 
disorder  only  by  the  advance  of  an  armed  and  turreted  elephant. 
In  England,  they  were  afterwards  made  use  of  in  large  num- 
bers, under  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Sevems ;  they  also  ac- 
companied the  armies  which  subdued  Switzeriand,  France,  and 
Germany,  having  been  previously  employed  in  Spain  by  Han- 
nibal, and  in  Greece  immediately  after  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander in  the  East. 

As  the  Roman  empire  extended  itself  eastwards,  and  in- 
cluded Egypt  within  the  scope  of  its  vast  dominions,  the  faci- 
lities of  acquiring  elephants  for  the  purposes  of  war  or  exhi- 
bition were,  of  course,  considerably  increased.  Other  exotic 
animals  were  also  more  readily  obtained ;  and  the  nunerical 
amount  of  the  supply  became  at  length  almost  incredible.  The 
brains  of  six  hunored  ostriches  are  said  to  have  be«i  served  up 
to  the  monster  Ifeliogabalus  in  one  dirii.  Five  hundred  bears  * 
were  killed  in  one  day,  in  a  combat  with  as  many  other  wild 
animals  from  Africa.  No  less  than  one  hundred  lions  were  on 
one  occasion  slain  by  the  hand  of  Commodus  in  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  and  it  is  related,  as  a  proof  of  the  pnidenee  and  mo- 
deration of  Hadrian,  that  it  was  only  on  his  birth-day  that  a 
thoQsand  wild  beasts  were  annually  slain  in  the  shows*     It 
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Ivoidd  b«  diifintifip'to  imftll  on  fte  Bumermis;  anS  appttiMtljr 
^banttleftS)  Auth^ntieated  iAstattces  of  these  wantbn  atrctcititSi 
•atigttrtiat^  aa  man  eifteiitially  is,  in  the  Romans  the  ox^aa.of 
d^trnetiTeness  ihust  hat^  been  develot)^  to  the  fullest  extent* 
Bleodshed  wouM  ioem  to  hate  been  their  sola  occupation  atid 
delight.  While  resting  ttovk  the  slaughter  of  their  feUow-meil^ 
it  was  theiV  irecr^ation  to  witness  the  wholesale  destraclion  of 
olh^  aniiAlLtfi.  Wat^  ahd  s{>orts  indeed  i  The  titles  may  ap>' 
t»ear  captiTkting,  but  are  Ih^jr  ttot  alto]B^ther  delusive  1  rfhua 
applied  to  t^e  history  o^  Ronie,  can  they  have  any  eth^  sieaw^ 
bug  than  Be§nsed  murder  and  wanton  barbarity  ! 

It  was  noU  however,  m^relv  at  ^ome  that  these  spectacles  of 
butchery  were  exhibited.  XWe,  indeed,  ttey  sholie  in  theti' 
fullest  splendour ;  but  all  the  lafg'e  citieB  of  the  empire  wert$ 
partakeis  in  the  sava^  g)*4tific'ation.  ISvery  where  throughont 
die  West,  where  Romaii  garrisons  were  stationed,  amphir 
theatres,  were  erected,  and  animals  were  exhibited  to  be 
llanghlered,  eitber  by  the  exeited  fiiffy  'Of  their  Mlows,  or  by 
the  hands  of  eqaally  brutal  nion.  Italy  still  -aboandis  with  tha 
remains  of  these  amphitheatre^,  whioh  ate  also  statM  to  be  ex» 
tremdy  nameroas  in  England.  Taking  these  as  this  point  sff 
departate,  Mir.  Ranking  shows  that  almost  evorf  ooUaotion  sff 
die  bones  of  qnadrupeds,  hitherto  dkoov^ered,  has  been  in  thtf 
aeighboarhood  of  these  estabUshments,  of  which  he  giUBs  a  t^ty 
complete  list,  illustrated  by  an  enanetafion  of  the  fossil  i^Hoi 
found  in  their  Tieinity.  F^  so  extenslre  h  collection  nf  <iett 
he  u  entitled  to  oar  thanks ;  bnt  wtnl^  we  are  oonvineod  that 
by  bis  industrioas  inquiries  he  has  famished  prools  amply  sa^ 
ficient  to  satisfy  even  the  most  sceptical',  thht  animal*  i^m 
slaaghtered  i^  the  Romans,  in  nmnber  tea,  nay^  a  haadrad- 
fold,  exceeding  the  skeletons  hitfaeito  iband,  we  oamot  by  any 
means  concur  with  him  in  referring  the  latter  to  the  origin  io^ 
vUeh  he  so  ingeniously  contends. 

To  every  theory  which  contemplates  the  fossil  bones  c^  quad- 
mpcids  as  the  remains  of  animals  co^existient  wfth  issan,  the 
foreifale  ob^eetion  presents  itself^  diat  these  akel^ons  ia«  never 
accoaipanied  by  those  of  Ae  human  taco.  Thet e  exiMs  Ho  an* 
therrttc  aioaount  of  any  portion  oT  a  hamaa  skeleton  having  ye| 
been  iband  in  a  fossil  sta%6,  a  circutuatance  which  strongly  fa«r 
voars  tfce  pc^nkSSky  that  aian  had  not  been  created  at  the 

Seriod  when  thosb  .catastrophes  occaited  which  involved  the 
estmction  oT  sO  many  other  anin^s.  It  is  a  known  ftrct,  thai 
human  bomss  are  not  more  perishiAle  t^an  those  of  horses, 
since,  on  tfaie  field  of  battle,  ami  in  the  half  pronriscnoos  grat^ 
occasionldJh^  lesorted  to  in  its  vicinitv,  they  am  f o'und  com* 
ndngled  Vogethfer  at  thn^  very  distant  nrom  tho$e  at  which  they 
fell.    But  fte  bones  of  the  horse  have  repeatedly  been  disco* 
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yered  in  a  fosisQ  stete:  onglit  we  not,  tiien,  eqnally  to  meet 
with  those  of  man,  if  he  ouated  at  the  same  time  with  the  horse  ! 
We  know  that  the  resti^s  of  a  wound  from  an  anrow,  or  a 
■pear,  haye  been  said  to  oeyisiUe  on  one  of  tiie  bones  of  the 
elk,  so  repeatedly  fonnd  in  the  peat-boss  of  Ireland,  and  that 
diis  has  been  recently  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  activity  of  man 
during  the  existence  of  that  animal  at  least.  But  eten  if  we 
grant  the  fact,  and  admit  the  justice  of  M^  up^fe^fBAce,  it  alters 
not  in  the  least  our  general  ar^umeot.  Tjbia  elkjof  Irelaad  does 
not  fairiy  fall  under  the  denomination  of  fosail,  sO'^neraUy  ap- 
plied to  It ;  the  causes  whifch  have  engulphed  it  baYing  evidently 
originated  in  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetable, n^atti^r,  wliich  is 
stiQ  actiyelv  proceeding  in  ail  such  situations.  That  animal  is 
never  found  aeepl^  imbedded  in  the  soil,  a^d  thjef efbre  cannot 
be  regarded  as  smularly  situated  with  the  elephauti  whose  bones 
are  discovered  beneath  one  hundred,  or  one  hundre4  and  fifty 
feet  of  marl. 

The  existence  of  midoubted  human  skeletons  in  a  limestsm 
rock,  on  the  coast  of  Goadaloupe,  may  perhaps  be  objected  to 
us ;  but  various  oircumstakic^  are  conclusive  against  the  elaim 
ot  these  bones  to  any  thing  like  the  antiquity  of  fossil  remains, 
of  the  characters  of  which  they  are  moreover  destitute.  Into 
these  circumstances,  our  limits  forbid  us  from  entering,  but  the 
Mlowing extract  fttwa  the  paper  in  which  Mr.  Kcsnie^nrst  made 
the  fact  known  to  the  Royal  Society,  will  show  Sat,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  gentleman^  which  has  since  received  the  decided 
sanction  of  M.  Cuvier  and  all  the  leading  geologists,  no  parallel 
can  be  in  tituted  between  these  skeletons  and  tue  fossilremains 
^nammifbrous  quadrupeds. 

AH  the  ciiCttVistBiices  wider  wlUck  tiie  known  deposit'ons  of  bones  oecnr, 
both  is  ftlhivial  bed*,  end  in  t*  e  ceverns  and  flMoiet  of  fleets  limestone,  tend 
to  prove  ihat  the  eoimals  W>  which  they  lelonged,  met  their  fate  in  the  Teiy 
fdaces  where  they  now  lie  tnried.  Hence  it  may  te  considered  as  an  axiom, 
that  man  and  other  animals,  whose  bonps  are  nul  found  intermixed  with  them, 
did  not  oo-exist  in  time  and  place. — Phil.  Trann,  I  art  1,  1611. 

Another  objection  might  be  raised,  from  the  existence  of  bones 
of  the  Asiatic  elephant  in  North  America,  a  continent  in  which 
neither  the  testimony  of  historians,  nor  the  evidence  supplied 
by  any  vestiges  now  remaining,  affords  (he  slightest  ground  for 
the  suspicion  of  the  conquerors  of  the  old  world  having  ever 
gained  a  footing.  By  them,  then,  we  should  uige,  the  elepiiants 
whose  remains  have  been  discovered  could  never  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  New  World.  This  has  also  struck  Mr.  Ran- 
king aa  a  weak  point  in  the  position  he  has  taken  up,  and  as  he  - 
expresses  a  hope  of  being  able,  at  a  future  period,  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  we  refrain  for  the  present  from 
pressing  it.  We  also  abstain  from  urging  a  consideration  of 
the  utmost  weight,  dedncible  from  the  discovery  of  the  fossil 
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nnains  of  no  leM  than  twelre  genera  of  raaoimiferous  quadru- 
peds cdone,  wUek  aie  now  oiiiversally  regfavded  aa  extinct.  It 
u  true  that  with,  the  zoolog^y  of  several  extensive  districts  wer 
are  still  but  very  imperfectly  aeqaainted ;  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  soiae  of  tiiete  animals  may  still  he  found  to.  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  .gloibe.  While  a  doubt  remains  on  the  subject, 
the  advantage  :of  that  doubt  we  are  willing  to  concede.- 

Other  objeetioiM  9^g<est  ihemselv^,  on  the  perusal  of  the 
catalogue  oif  the  amnrals  exhibited  at  Rome.  Although  the 
mater  number  of  those  contained-  in  liie  list  supplied-  by  Mr. 
Bankingy  aie  now  found  >  in  the  fossil  st«te,  there  are  sereral,  aa 
the  eameleopard,  the  ostrich,  Jtc,  no  remains  of  which  have  yet 
occurred  in  any  part  of  Europe;  and  it  is  particularly  pro- 
voking, that  among  t'  ese  lost  animals ,  should  be  included  that 
one  w&ch  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  whde.  If  the  slL^etoa 
of  the  onyx  so  common  at  Rome  as  to  be  used  for  drawing  car- 
riages, could  be  recovered,  it  would  materially  assist  us  in  veri- 
fyssff  the  existence^  or  explatniag  the  true  nature  of.  the 
mu«-  talked  of,  but  probably  fsbulous,  unicorn ;  to  which  it 
an  ..ease  to  have  appreaehed  more  nearly  than  any  other  animal. 
We  fear,  however,  that  little  elucidation  of  the  subject  can  be 
anticipated  from  this  source.  Crocodiles  also  are  enumerated 
in  the  list  of  animals  exhibited  at  Rome,  but  the  fossils  ef  this 
genus  could  not  possibly  have  been  co-existent  with  the  mam- 
miferous  quadrupeds,  whose  relics  are  now  discovered.  With* 
out  entering  into  any  particular  description  of  the  different 
strata,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  no  bones  of  the  latter . 
dass  ef  animals  have  at  any  period  been  found,  except  in 
formations  of  more  recent  origin  than  chalk,  while,  on  the  coa« 
trary,  the  remains  of  crocodiles  are  invariably  found  unbedded 
in  formations  more  ancient  than  the  chalk  itself.  The  croco*- 
diles  must,  therefore,  have  been  deposits  in  their  present  posi- 
tm  at  a  time  far  anterior  to  that  at  which  the  other  animals 
were  engulphed. 

In  thus  attempting  to  show  the  untenable  nature  of  the  po- 
sition, that  tiie  fossil  bones  now  discovered  are  referrible  to 
animals  which  have  been  brought  together  by  the  hand  of  man, 
we  have  combated  no  new  theory.  With  the  partiality  of  any 
living  author  for  the  hypothetical  progeny  of  his  own  brain,  we 
have  not  interfered.  •  Mr.  Ranking  does  not  claim  the  merit  of 
a  new  discovery ;  he  barely  claims,  what  we  are  willing  to  allow 
him  to  an  extent  iar  beyond  that  which  he  assumes  for  himself, 
the  merit  of  furnishing  data  sufficiently  extensive  and  authentic 
fo  the  elttcidatioq  of  the  Question.  His  industry  and  reseaich 
are  entitled  to  our  best  tnanks,  which  we  are  most  ready  to 
tender  to  all  who  support  their  reasonings  by  facts,  which, 
without  an  energetic  stimulus  of  some  kind,  would  still  remain 
buried  in  obscurity.     While  from  those  who  zealously  exert 
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tii^miielTei  to  display  the  iprMnds  w^lui&  thcfte  theomii  fwi 
we  are  sure  to  derive  bot)i  infermatioa  and  i^Useiaeat.  The 
ttrrangementi  in  a  OQrd  form*  ef  eld  and  neglected  materiab, 
thie  pacing'  them  in  a  new  light,  and  the  clearing  away  of  error 
and  fiction,  from  disputed  points,  are  tasks  labemus  to  an 
author,  hi&t  cannot  fail  at  once  to  instruct  and  g^ratify  hit 
readers. 

As  the  leading  object  of  this  Article  has  been  to  exhibit  some 
ofthe  hypotheses  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  fossil  remains  of  distant  periods,  if  not,  as  t*drkin*> 
•an  terms  them,  of  a  formed  world,  aiid  as  that  portion  of  M^. 
Aanking^s  work  which  refers  to  the  West  was  amply  saffitienl 
•to  illustrate  his  views  on  the  subject,  we  have  hitherto  scarcely 
Eluded  tA  that  greater  portion  of  it  which  regards  the  East. 
JBut  our  limits  now  warn  ns  to  be  brief.  We  may,  therefore  only 
tnentioB  that  the  histories  of  Genghis  Khan,  of  his  successor^ 
•Knblai,  and  of  the  great  conqnemr  of  the  Bast,  Tamerlane,  an 
advert'^d  to  at  considerable  lengtii;  that  the  progTessiofthei  eon- 
quests,  until  they  became  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  A«ia  U 
careAiUy  traced ;  thatexcnrsrre  illnslnUions  are  given  relative  to 
the  geographical  position,  topogtmphy,  and  manne  s  of  manv  of 
the  coantries  and  cities  which  successively  fell  beneath  thei^ 

S\e,  from  the  works  of  Marco  Polo,  Rubrnquis,  and  other  neg- 
ted  and  partially  rtjected  travdlers  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  employment  of  elephants  in  war  and  in  the 
pomp  of  state,  the  extensive  huntings  ii|  which  whole  armies 
w^re  frequently  employed,  and  the  combats  of  animals  con- 
dacted  with  all  the  msiniificence  of  the  East,  nrift  narticularly 
noticed  and  described.  Much,  in  fact,  is  contained  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  wo  k  which,  while  it  affords  aiuttsement  to  the 
general  reader,  will  also  oontriba«e  to  the  information  of  th4 
historical  and  <»pographical  student. 


SONNETS  ON  6HAK8PEABB. 
No.  1.— iis  Fob  lite  iL 


A  leafy  rsttUng  fills  tht  »army  »ir. 

And  the  gla^  IniBimiog  of  xhe  forest  *  ^,    ^ 

Wlio  o'er  eweei  wild-flowers  wtiies  her  nlnstrelif , 

An   the  stream**  munour,  makes  a  masic  rare, 

Soothing  the  hear\  tfUevery  trace  of  care 

Fades  like  the  ftirrow  from  a  summer  sea. 

Who  woetd  not  IWe  in  forests  !    Doth  the  pall 

Of  pwvle  end  of  goU  g leim  half  so  bright 

As  the  blse  sky  and  silver  waterfall  t      ^     . 

Do  Vi.igs  and  courtiers  in  rich  er   ines  ^JifJjJ* 

'Midst  perfomed  chambers,  feel  the  puw  deWght 

That  the  fk^sh  foreet  breeze  here  yields  to  all  t 

We  wsat  hut  RosaMsii— with  sach  s  wnd 

'Twere  bwiTen  to  dwsU  hs nwtti  tliB  greenwood  sbsde, 

Wif»^NASD   WTCtlFFf, 
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IMPROMPTU. 

[fn  Spain,  wheneTer  the  king  travels,  and  sojottrns  any  where,  even  for  a 
tingie  night,  he  allows  the  innkeeper,  or  proprietor  of  the  house,  if  a  private 
dwetling,  where  he  has  so  lodged,  to  suspend  outside  the  house  an  iron  chain 
(Cadena)^  which  is  universally  done  (much  as  over  the  gateways  of  our  county 

Saols)  and  this  marks  the  king's  having  honoured  it  with  his  presence.  Ofi 
rst  observing  this,  an  English  traveller  made  an  impromptu  in  Spanish,  to  the 
sorprise  of  his  fellow  travellers  in  the  Diligence,  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
such  boldness  from  a  stranger.  The  following  is  a  correct  English  versioo  of 
the  thought  it  embodied.} 

When  monarchs  travel,  as  of  late  they*ve,  done. 

Throughout  the  various  realms  that  own  their  sway, 
A  snuff-box,  seal,  or  ring,  they're  wont  anon 

To  give  their  hosts  in  token  of  their  stay ; 
Far  other  boon,  howe*er,  this  king  bestows, 

As  on  he  journeys  through  the  land  of  Spain — 
He  gives  his/riffufs  what  others  would  their /oef, 

(Fit  emblem  of  his  rule  I)— an  Iron  Chain. 

P.  M.  W. 


LIBERALITY   OF  THE   INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  TOWARDS  THE 
NATIVE  MEDICAL   INSTITUTION   OF  BENGAL. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  Press  exercises  a  salutary 
infiaence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind : — ^by  encouraging,  with  due 
praise,  wliatever  is  just,  virtuous,  and  benevolent;  and, on  the  other 
band,  repressing,  by  censure,  whatever  appears  injurious  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  hostile  to  <'  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  for  the  greatest  length  of  time/^  How  much  shall  be  devoted 
to  prai8e**fitad  how  much  to  blame  does  not  depend  upon  the  honest 
and  impartial  public  writer,  but  on  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and 
the  events  by  which  he  happens  to  be  surrounded :  since  he  cannot 
alter  the  nature  of  things,  but,  if  he  discharge  his  duty  faithfully,, 
must  characterise  them  as  he  finds  them.  If,  therefore,  in  our 
political  disquisitions  we  have  lately  felt  ourselves  too  often  called 
upon  to  raise  the  voice  of  blame,  we  cannot  but  lament  it  as  a 
public  misfortune  that  existing  circumstances  have  assigned  to  us  so 
painful  a  task ;  and  we  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded 
us  of  showingthat  it  is  the  aspect  of  the  times,  and  not  our  own  in- 
clination, which  makes  us  so  often  pursue  that  cheerless  course.  We 
have  DOW  the  more  agreeable  duty  of  bestowing  the  just  meed  of 
praise  on  Lord  Amherst  and  the  other  members  of  the  Government 
of  Bengal,  for  a  series  of  measures  which  redound  highly  to  their 
honour,  as  enabling  the  Natives  of  India  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
medical  science,  a  brief  history  of  which  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
interesting  as  well  as  useful. 

In  the  year  1822,  at  the  close  of  Lord  Hastings's  administration, 
a  school  was  founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  Government,  under  his 
auspices,  for  the  instruction  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  in  medi- 
cal knofwledge.    This  new  institution  was  first  intrusted  to  the  care 
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of  Dr.  Jamieson,  and,  as  this  feiitleinan  held  several  other  sitaa- 
tions  at  the  time,  the  appointment  and  the  discussions  to  which 
these  pluralities  gave  rise,  with  other  circumstances  which  eventually 
arose  out  of  them,  excited  much  public  attention,  and  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  in  Bengal.  If,  amid  the  distraction  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  sb  many  different  duties,  that  gentleman  was  able  to 
undertake  anything  of  importance  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  his  life  unfortunately  was  not  prolonged  to  carry  his  de- 
signs into  effect.  The  severe  scrutiny  exercised  on  the  propriety  of 
the  first  appointment  may  perhaps  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  selection  of  his  successor.  However  this  may  be,  the  present  su- 
perintendent of  the  Native  Medical  Institution  appears  to  be  highly 
qualified  for  his  situation,  and  to  be  happily  endowed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  6i  industry  tb  turn  his  learning  ahd  his  talents  to 
the  best  account.  At  the  last  annual  examination  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William  the  Govemor-Genehil  observed,  "  l*he  management 
of  the  (Native  Medical)  Institution  had  been  confided  to  the  zealous 
and  able  superintendence  of  Dr.  Breton  ;  and  that  gentleman  has 
already  prepared,  in  the  native  languages,  various  essays  and  short 
treatises,  calculated  not  only  to  promoted  the  insthiction  of  the 
pupils  under  his  charge,  but  gradually  to  disseminate  among  the 
Natives  of  India  a  highly  usefiil  knowledge  of  thb  prineiples  of 
medical  science.'^  We  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that  these  works 
hBvt  fortunately  reached  our  hands;  having  been  transmitted 
by  the  author  to  the  learned  Dr.  Gilchrist,  who  has  committed  them 
to  US  for  public  use.  We  here  subjoin  a  list,  e^cpllEmatory  of  their  cha- 
rticter  and  contents : 

1.  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  the  diflTerent  Parts  of  the  ITuman  body, 
ahd  of  the  Medical  and  Technical  Tentas  applied  to  them — ^In  English,  Arabic, 
FertlffD«  Hanacrit,  and  Hloduwee. 

9.  Hindoostanee  versions  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia  in  both  the  Persian 
and  Niguree  characters,  in  two  yolumes. 

.S.  Treatise  on  Suspended  Animation,  flrom  the  Effects  of  Submersion, 
Hanging,  Noxiotis  Air  or  Lightning,  and  the  Means  of  Resuscitation ;  ih  the 
Naguree  character  aad  in  the  Hindoostanee  language. 

4.  Substance  of  a  Lecture  on  the  Cholera  Morbus,  delivered  to  the  Studeata 
of  the  NfLtiFc  Medical  Institution  ;  In  the  Naguree  and  Persian  characters  and 
Id  the  Hindoostanee  lan^^ua^. 

6.  Introductory  Lecture  on  Anatomy ;  In  the  same  characters  and  language 
as  the  preoediiig. 

6.  Demoastmtions  of  the  Brain  and  lis  Appendages ;  also  in  the  same  oha- 
meters  and  langua^. 

7.  Essay  dn  the  Venotaa  of  Serpenh ;  in  the  same  characters  and  language. 

8.  Essay  on  Intermittent  Fever ;  In  the  same. 
.9.  Essay  on  Rheumatiam ;  in  the  same. 

la  Essur  OD  Cataract ;  in  the  same. 

11.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Eye  ;  in  the  same. 

12.  On  Osteology  ;  in  the  same. 

{$,  DemonAralion  bf  thiie  Abdominal  Viscera ;  in  the  sakne 
4.  Demonstration  of. the  Thoracic  Viscera;  in  the  same. 
1ft.  Essay  on  the  Cbotera  Morbus  ;  in  the  Bengalee  language. 

Hiese  works,  with  tkree  or  four  others  by  the  eaine  author,  ane 
now  before  us ;  and  we  cannot  but  express  our  great  surprise^  as  well 
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^  satisfaction,  thai  so  inncli.  lias  heen  dohe  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  The  whole  have  been  liibographed  at»  the  Government  litho- 
mphic  press  at  Calcutta,  by  which  means  the  various  forms  of  the 
Naj^ree,  Persian,  dnd  Roman  characters,  according  to  the  several 
languages  of  which  they  consist,  have  been  executed  with  great  ac-: 
curacy  and  beauty ;  one  of  the  latest  improvements  in  the  art  of 
printing  having  thu^  fortunately  stepped  in  to  overconie  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  diJfiision  of  knowledge  in  the  Native 
languages,  for  representing  which  on  paper,  lithogi-aphy  is  admirably 
adapted.  The  learned  Orientalist  to  whom  these  works  were 
sent  from  India  having  consigned  them  to  us  for  public  use,  ac- 
companied with  various  high  testimonials  of  approbation,  we  think  it  h 
duty  we  owe  to  I>r.  Breton,  as  well  as  to  his  patrons,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  to  lay  them  before  the  British  public.  Dr.  Gil- 
christ expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms : 

To  the  BdUor  qfthe  Orifintal  Herald. 
81  a, — ^The  accompanying  works,  with  a  letter  frem  the  author,  have  jost 
fetched  me  from  India,  and  as  their  contents  may  prove  highly  usefbl  to  the 
British  Indian  public,  as  well  as  profitable  to  their  meritorious  author,  you 
ara  at  liberty  to  lay  those  portions  of  either  before  your  numerous  readers, 
which  yon  may  conceive  will  be  most  interesting  to  them  all  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. Tou  will  also  receive  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  containing  the  speech 
of  Lord  Amherst  at  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
which,  amongst  other  things  touches  on  the  great  services  of  Dr.  Breton,-who 
Is,  I  perceive,  amonr  the  senior  medical  servants  on  the  Bengal  establishment, 
and  highly  esteemed  there,  not  only  for  professional  talents,  but  also  as  an 
excellent  Orientalist,  whose  abilities  and  persevering  efforts  will  yet  render 
the  Native  Medical  Institution,  over  which  he  has  for  some  years  actively 
tod  honourably  presided,  so  efficient  that  it  will  soon  become  a  blessing  to 
many  millions  in  our  Eastern  empire ;  provided  his  efforts  be  countenwcedand 
supported  as  cordially  by  the  executive  at  home  as  he  appears  to  have  been 
patronised  by  the  Bengal  Government,  f^om  their  conviction  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  such  an  establishment.  On  this  subject,  a  reference  to  Dr.  Breton*9 
communication  to  me,  and  to  the  judicious  comments  of  the  present  Governor- 
General,  lx>rd  Amherst,  will  make  any  farther  detail  from  myself  altogether 
superfluous  on  this  occasion,  except  my  merely  adding  that  the  medical  and 
language  department  seem  to  have  each  been  executed  with  competent  skill 
and  fidelity  combined ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  whole  set  of  Dr.  Breton's  faithful  versions  of  his  professional  treatises  as 
text  and  school  books  for  alt  intend^  British  Indian  surgeons  In  future  to 
itody  ftt  their  respective  colleges,  where  Oriental  instructors  would  speedily 
be  procurable.  If  a  fair  prospect  of  employment  were  once  opened  for  them, 
without  subjecting  the  honourable  Company  to  the  smallest  additional  ex- 
tens^  on  that  score,  in  any  way  whatever.  I  presume  their  present  Rxtnunlng 
Physician  enjoys  a  salary  more  than  commensurate  with  the  responsible,  but 
very  eaay  duties  ne  has  to  perform  In  that  capacity  ;  U  would  therefore  be  no 
great  stretch  6f  industrious  zeal  on  his  part  were  he  to  qualify  himself  as  an 
Eastern  Uogaist  also,  and  grant  the  reqolsite  certiflcates  to  candidates  for  me- 
dkal  apjioinuiieots  in  In^Ua,  previously  to  their  actual  nonrinatien-  by  the 
Difectors.  .  ^his  office  was  originally,  conferred  upon  an  old  and  able  Bengal 
surgeon,  who  bad  retired  perhaps  rather  prematurely  from  the  service  in  con- 
Mqaehee  of  bad  health,  a^d  tio  doubt  there  may  yet  be  others  equalfy  de- 
serving and  similarly  sttoated  who  would  gladly  perform  the  uidted  task  of 
Examiner  in  local  diseases  and  languages  whenever  a  vacancy  in  thai  ptosi 
should  happen,  which,  comparatively  spcsiklng,  in  its  present  form  (occupying 
one  or  t#o  iMm  oJdhf  with  #f  ery  protiatioiier  out  of  sixty  (Mr  onntmj)  is  umoat 
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I  hate  already  attentiyely  perused  Dr.  Breton*8  essay  on  Cholera  Morbus, 
and,  if  the  others  are  all  as  well  executed,  he  certainly  deserves  whatever  lu- 
crative situation  his  Honourable  Masters  can  bestow  upon  him  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  if  they  really  wish  to  rewaurd  able,  old,  and  faithful  servants  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  capacities  or  deserts.  In  my  time,  some  forty  years 
ago,  the  cholera  morbus,  as  a  fatal  epidemic,  was  hardly  known,  and  I  never 
encountered  this  formidable  malady,  in  that  predic  ment,  but  once,  while 
marchiug  across  the  country  from  Bombay  to  Bengal  in  the  month  of  January, 
when  the  weather  was  rather  cold  at  night,  contrasted  with  the  heat  from  a 
cloudless  sky  all  day.  An  elderly  gentleman,  then  old  enough  to  have  been 
my  father,  was  my  colleague  as  attending  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  Detach- 
ment General  Hospital,  into  which  six  or  eight  patients  were  brought  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  whole  died  of  the  very  cholera  which  has  since  proved  so 
fktal  in  various  parts  of  Asia.  The  first  patients  were,  of  course,  treated  se- 
eundiim  arienij  and  every  one  of  them  slipped  through  our  hands,  under  even  a 
cautious  expulsion  of  the  peccant  matter  from  the  viscera,  which  we  then 
Aaturally  enough  conceived  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease ;  but  before  this 
eould  be  effected,  the  poor  fellows  were  thus,  legitimately  enough,  despatched 
to  their  long  homes.  I  began  to  get  alarmed,  and  held  a  consultation  with  my 
reverend  senior  assistant,  lest  the  Superintending  Surgeon  might  hear  of  the 
havoc  committed  by  death  or  the  doctors  in  the  General  Hospital,  and  we 
might  be  blamed  not  only  for  our  imprudent  silence  but  for  our  baneful  pre- 
scriptions. I  honestly  told  the  old  gentleman  that  we  must  think  and  art  for 
ourselves  in  every  subsequent  case  ;  for  to  me  it  seemed  clear  we  wer.'  wrong 
in  practice,  however  right  in  the  theoretical  treatment  of  our  late  patients. 
Taking  a  hearty  pinch  of  snuff,  and  casting  a  signiflcaiit  glance  towards  the 
unfortunate  creature  who  had  recently  expired  amidst  excruciating  evacuations, 
he  said  very  coolly,  "  Well,  what  would  you  advise  7  "  My  reply  was  short, 
that  we  could  not  do  worse  than  had  been  done,  and  it  was  possible  we  might  at 
least  have  letter  luck  were  all  the  ordinary  rules  laid  aside,  and  some  remedies 
in  the  Bnnpnonian  style  immediately  tried.  To  this  the  grave  doctor  readily 
consented,  and  we  desired  the  Native  Assistants  to  put  a  quantity  of  finely 
powdeied  bark  and  cinnamon,  with  a  due  proportion  of  laudanum,  into  a  bottle 
of  Madeira  wine,  to  shake  the  mixture  well,  and  the  moment  any  person  was 
sent  to  the  Hospital  he  was  to  take  a  wine  glassful  of  the  medicine,  to  be  re- 
peated every  half  hour,  until  one  of  ourselves  could  attend  in  person.  This 
experiment  was  tried  with  the  utmost  success,  for  we  never  afterwards  lost  ano- 
ther man,  and  always  had  leisure  enough  to  apply  proper  remedies,  by  having 
thus  in  the  first  instance  preserved  the  vis  vitte  long  enough  for  that  purpose. 
Those  who  were  affected  had  been  generally  exposed,  as  centinels  or  bazar 
people,  during  the  night,  to  the  cold  air  or  dews  so  common  in  the  winter 
months  of  India ;  but  what  is  very  singular,  1  never  again  saw  the  cholera  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years  afterwards,  though  for  many  seasons  of  late  I  find  it 
has  been  a  species  of  plague,  traversing  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  that  my 
random  recipe  has  very  often  acted  as  a  charm  in  this  terrific  complaint,  but 
whether  as  an  accidental  specific  or  a  nostrum  of  ours  is  more  than  I  can  as- 
sert.— I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  GiLCBUST. 

To  this  letter  we  are  fortunately  able  to  add  the  testimony  of 
yarions  individuals  in  India,  of  learned  Ni^tives  of  the  country  as 
well  as  Europeans,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is 
no  ordinary  merit  which  has  secured  such  general  approbation.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Breton,  from  Rammohun  Roy,  acknowledging  a 
present  of  his  work,  the  illustrious  Hindoo  reformer,  who  has  so 
long  been  labouring  to  turn  his  countrymen  to  a  better  faith,  and  is 
alike  distinguished  by  his  talents,  fails  learning,  and  his  virtues, 
thus  writes : 

I  beg  you  will  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  valuable  present  of  your  pro- 
ductions.   They  are  indeed  foil  of  instruction,  and  better  calculated  to  furnish 
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die  MatiTe*  with  useful  knowledge  than  aU  the  worktf  published  in  this  e6iltitt]r 
on  tiistrase  snbjeets. 

The  above  is  dated  the  4th  of  May  (1825)  ;  and  itt  another  let- 
ter, dated  the  28th  of  September,  the  same  practical  philosopher, 
who  even  here  takes  an  opportunity  of  expressinjc  hiH  opinion  of 
these  mystical  notions,  against  which  his  whole  life  has  been  a 
continued  struggle^  thus  writes  concerning  Dr.  Breton's  labours  : 

Ailing  as  I  have  been,  I  have  perused  with  great  pleasure  the  tracts  you 
kindly  sent  me ;  and  while  reading  them,  I  could  not  help  anticipating  the 
blessings  which  these  and  similar  publications  are  calculated  to  bestow  upoii 
the  Natives  of  this  part  of  the  globe ;  since  they  contain  real  facts,  established 
by  experience,  and  not  mere  speculations,  supported  only  by  prejudice  and 
opinion.     I  hope  and  pray  that  your  exertions'  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

Anotlier  Native  of  learning  and  respectability,  and  we  believe  an 
oitbodox  Hindoo,  Radhakant  Deb,  expresses  similar  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  though  in  a  style  somewhat  more  Oriental: 

I  have  (he  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.. Breton)  attentively  perused  the  work  (on 
Chtrfera),  and  find  the  observations,  symptoms,  and  remedies  of  the  dreamul 
malady  contained  in  it  to  be  very  wise,  proper,  beneficial,  and  effectual.  I 
shall  introduce  and  recommend  your  advice  and  medicioe  both  here  and  in  the 
ialerior,  and  the  human  lives  which  will  thereby  be  saved  will,  I  trust,  be  an 
ample  reward  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  ond  the  expense  incurred  in 
pobliahing  and  circulating  the  pamphlet  gratuitously. 

Our  European  testimony  is  still  more  ample  and  conclusive. 
Capt.  Macan,  the  Persian  interpreter  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  a 
gentleman,  whose  acquirements  in  Oriental  learning  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  a  high  order,  observes,  addressing  Dr.  Breton  on  the 
subject  of  his  work : 

None  bat  Oriental  scholars  can  properly  appreciate  the  difficulties  you  have 
eneottBtered ;  and  as  you  have  got  over  the  first  step,  which  is  always  the 
■Met  difficult,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  go  on.  Hitherto  we  have  been  in- 
atmcting  the  Natives  in  their  own  errcneouM  system  of  philosophy,  and  pai  ti- 
eularly  astronomy,  and  it  is  ooly  by  doing  in  other  branches  of  science  what 
you  are  doing  in  medicine,  that  we  can  hope  to  give  them  the  light  of  truth. 

In  order  to  place  the  merits  of  Dr.  Breton  on  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable grounds,  by  adding  to  the  testimony  of  individuals  that 
of  public  bodies,  we  give  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Ruddell, 
secretary  to  the  College  Council  of  Fort  William,  dated  21st  of 
July  last,  addressed  officially  to  Dr.  Breton : 

The  College  Council  were  so  much  pleased  with  your  pamphlets  presented 
to  them,  that  they  expressed  d  wish  to  see  the  whMe  publisned  and  distributed 
tkrvmghoul  the  eomntry. 

Again,  the  highest  of  all  professional  authorities  on  the  subject  in 
Bengal,  the  Medical  Board,  caused  the  following  official  conmiuni- 
caUon  to  be  made  through  their  secretary : 
To  Peter  Breton^  Esq.,  Superintendent  qf  the  School  for  Native  Doctors, 
Sib, — Adverting  to  a  letter  froni  Uie  military  aecretary  to  Government, 
containing  an  extract  of  the  proceedings  in  the  judicial  department,  with  re- 
ference to  a  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  Bombay  on  the  subject  of 
education,  I  am  directed  by  the  Medical  Board  to  request  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  send  to  this  office,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  six  copies  of  each 
of  the  different  works  composed  by  you  for  facilitating  the  acouisition  of 
nedScal  and  physical  knowledge  by  your  pnpils,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
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forwarded  to  Bombay.  The  Board  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  eongnita- 
latlng  you  on  thd  usefulness  of  jronf  labours,  and  the  important'  advadtajt«s 
which  seem  likely  to  be  derived  from  them  by  the  medical  branch  of  tll6 
aerrice  throoghoat  the  thre^  pr6sidencies.--jl  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Apan, 

Fort  William  Medical  Board  OiBce,  Secretary,  Medical  Board. 

i8th  Aug.  1825. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adduce  any  further  evidence  on 
this  subject,  though  we  have  more  in  our  possession  ;  bui  we  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  we  feel  to  place  on  public  record,  to  the  honou^ 
of  Mr.  Bayley,  then  chief  secretary  to  the  Govempient,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  the  humane  and  liberal 
conduct  of  that  gentleman  during  the  period  when  the  cholera  morbus 
was  raging  so  dreadfully  in  Calcutta,  in  August  and  September 
last.  We  bear  testimony  to  his  virtues,  when  we  meet  with  such 
proofs  of  them  aa  these,  not  the  less  reactily,  though  he  was  an  ac- 
cessary, if  not  the  principal,  in  bringing  ruin  on  our  own  heads, 
without  even  any  just  pretence  for  the  wanton  exercise  of  power. 

When  the  terrible  malady  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  afflict- 
ing the  unfortunate  natives  of  Bengal,  and  mfiny  hundreds  were 
fialllng  victims  to  it  daily  in  Calcutta,  Mr.  Bayley  wrote  to  Dr. 
Breton  the  following  note  : 

Mt  dear  8iR,^t  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  your  treatise  on  Cholera  in 
Bengalee  were  wlddy  distributed  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood  just  tfow, 
it  would  be  asefol. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  send  neariy  all  the  spare  co]ues  you  have 
to  Mr.  C.  BarweU,  at  ths  l*oUce  OAoe,  to*norrow ;  thence  they  might  be 
given  to  the  Native  Doctors  employed  under  the  police,  to  the  Thanadars, 
and  other  Native  officers  who  can  read  Bengalee,  and' to  the  Nt^ti^c'  schools : 
a  new  edition,  to  a  considerable  extent,  might  be  strubk  off ;  and  If  you  %ill 
report  the  expense  which  may  be  Incurred  in  doing  ao,  either  I  will  pay  It 
myself,  or  ask  Government  to  pay  it.  A  few  copies  in  Persian  might  also  be 
nsefuUy 'distributed  from  the  Police  Office.— Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)        W.  B.  Bayley. 

From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that  to  his  influe|ice  and  exertions 
ought  to  be  attribute^  the  following  o£^cial  communi cation  from  t)ie 
Government  to  the  magistrates  of  Calcutta,  dated  the  }st  of  Sep- 
temb^er  last,  ^hich  passed  through  his  department ': 

The  temporary  employment,  with  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  Dr. 
Breton,  of  twenty  of  his  most*  experienced  pupils,  in  those  parts  of  the  town 
where  the  sickness  chiefly  prevails,  as  welt  as  the  distribution  of  Dr.  Breton's 
treatise  on  the  cure  of  the  dholera,  in  the  Native  langtiages,  appear  to  GoveilN 
ment  to  be  measures  calculated  to  be  of  great  immediate  advantage  ;  and  his 
tK>rdship  In  eouneil  desires  that  you  will  communibate  to  Dr.  Breton  the  sense 
which  Ooremmeot  entertains  of  his  prompt  and  zealous  co-operation  wi  h 
you,  and  of  his  compliance  with  your  suggestions  at  a  time  when  an  official 
reference  for  formal  sanction  would  have  involved  serious  delay  and  incon- 
venience. * 

The  result  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  magistrates  of  Calcutta, 
dated  some  weeks  afterwards,  which,  as  a  public  document,  we 
think  of  sufficient  importapce  to  be  also  given  entire : 

To  p.  Breton,  Esq. 
8iR,.We  beg  leave  to  inform' you  hat  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases 
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4rawQ,  i^id  reqi^i  the  favour  of  y^u  to  rcG«l  them. 

We  cannot  let  this  opportmuty  pass  withoijit  reooi^g  ouf  apiwobation  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  great  benefit  derived  fro^  their  skill  and  attention. 

We  beg  leare  to  enclose  the  copy  of  a  paragraph  [quoted  aboYe}  of  a  lettec 
from  the  chief  secretary  to  GoYemment,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  his  Lord 
ship  in  council  entert^os  of  the  n^easures  adopted,  in  the  deputation  of  your 
stodeots ;  wd  we  return  you  thanks  for  the  hearty  oo-operation  we  have  ex- 
perienced ft  om  you  persopally  in  averting  the  caUmity  with  which  the  town 
was  aflELicted.— We  are.  Sir,  your  moat  o&dient  servants, 

(Signed)       C.  R.  Baawb!.!.,  Chief  Magistrate^ 
OUcntta  Police  Office,  W*  G'  9ipAqui««b,  Magistiate. 

ISth  Sept.  182^ 

Now  what  waa  the  nature  of  the  ealainity  which  this  Native  Me- 
dical Inatittttioa  eontributed  bo  essentially  to  avert  ?  It  wba  a  mor« 
tality  which,  according  to  the  public  papers,  was  carryiag  off  in  the 
town  of  Calcutta  and  ite^  suburbs  from  foui^  to  seven  hundred  hitfaaii 
beings  daUy  !  The  great  majority  of  these  miserable  victims  were  of 
eouiBo  too  indigent  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  few  European  phy- 
sicians, even  if  they  could  possibly  have  attended  to  them ;  ana  the 
want  of  paedical  adyice  could  therefojre  only  be  supplied  by  such 
an  institution  as  this^  for  educating  the  Natives  theEiselves»  so  as  to 
bring  the  ^aedical  art  within  the  reach  of  the  body  of  the  people. 
Can  any  thing  more  be  necessary  to  prove  its  utility  ?  An  institu- 
tion which,  in  a  single  week,  had  saved  perhaps  thousands  from  the 
grave ;  which,  «s  regards  the  diffusion  of  science,  Mr.  Secretary 
Bayley  says,  ia  aaother  letter  dated  September  4th,  speaking  of 
"Df.  Qreton's  labquTS,  <^  had,  already  done  more  than  he  could  have 
expected  in  mtmy  years."    We  wish  therefore  we  could  stop  here, 
and  conchide  by  sayings  that  we  feel  confident  an  institution  esta- 
blished by  that  liberal  and  enlightened  ruler  of  India,  the  Miarquia 
of  Hastings,  and  so  steadily  supported  by  his  successors,  an  institu- 
tion patronized  by  the  rulers  of  India,  and  applauded  by  the  people, 
containing  at  once  the  source  of  present  blessings  and  the  promise 
of  great  future  improvement,  would  continue  to  flourish,  and  be 
maintained  by  the  joint  approbation  of  all,  in  fiill  health  and  vigour. 
But  will  it  be  credited  that  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company — they  who  profess  to  entertain  so  tender 
a  regard  for  the  wel£aje  of  their  Indian  subjects,  that  they  scruple 
to  let  an  Englishman  settle  among  them,  lest  he  should  hurt  the 
"  innocent  Natives** — ^they  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  a  free 
press,  lest  it  should  opei*ate  upon  them  like  ardent  spirits  on  the 
redit  men  of  Amen.car— and  who  profess  to  have  the  same  regard  for 
their  bodily  as  for  their  mental  health,  should,  after  having  sanctioned 
the  aappression  of  all  free  discussion,  now  wish  to  suppress  this  Me- 
dical School  for  educating  Native  Doctoi-s  ?  WiU  it  be  said  that  our 
rules  for  the  human  constitution  ajre  as  unsuited  to  them  as  our 
clothes  are  to  their  bodies ;  or  as  the  British  Constitution  is  to  their 
poMtiGali  oondttioD  %  That,  in  short,  our  pilL^  and  our  potions  would 
pnva  aahurtfel  to  them  as  our  political  nostrums  t — that  the  kncet 
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and  scalpel  of  the  surf  eon  are  as  dangferous  in  their  hands  as  the 
pen  and  the  press  ?  But  whatever  he  the  reason  of  this  new  cnisade 
against  the  spread  of  knowledge  in  India,  the  fact  is  stated  in  the. 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Breton,  communicated  to  us  hy  Dr.  Gilchrist, 
with  those  already  quoted,  for  puhlication : 

My  dear  Sir, — ^My  friend,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  firm  of  Mackintosh  and 
Go.  wrote  me  some  time  since  that  you  had  been  kind  enough  to  notice,  in  fa- 
vourable terms,  the  Native  Medical  Institution,  lately  established  in^Calcutta, 
for  the  instruction  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  in  medical  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  sciences  studied  by  the  Asiatics,  thpt  of  anatomy  and  medicine, 
is  the  least  understood  and  cultivated,  and  therefore  in  India  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  Bri  ish  Government  could  not  have  established  an  Institu- 
tion calculated  to  be  of  g^reater  public  benefit  not  only  to  the  Civil  and 
Military  branches  of  the  service,  but  to  the  Natives  generally,  than  the  Native 
Medical  Institution. 

You,  who  have  been  in  India,  are  well  aware  of  the  acquirements  of  the 
Native  medical  practitioners.  Their  knowledge  of  anatomy  borders  on 
nonentity,  and  their  skill  in  physic  is  not  far  above  their  anatomical  know- 
ledge. What  a  blessing  then  it  will  be  to  the  Natives  generally,  to  have 
amo  igst  them  their  own  countrymen,  educated  on  system  to  the  medical  pror- 
fession,  and  capable  of  alleviating  human  affliction,  which  at  present  consigns 
to  a  premature  grave  mjrriads  of  deceased  inhabitants  of  our  £astem  empire. 

The  Native  students  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  useful ;  eight  having 
been  already  posted  to  corps,  and  four  are  alM>nt  to  be  attache  1  to  two  dispen- 
8  iries,  now  forming  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Natives  ;  and,  in  theacrom- 
pa  lying  records,  you  will  observe  a  pleasing  public  testimony  of  the  students* 
exertions  in  arresting  the  progress  of  that  dreadful  scourge  the  cholera  mor- 
bus, and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  course  of  time,  they  will  prove  a  highly 
ueftil  class  of  public  servants  of  the  British  Government  in  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  utility,  and  indeed  necessity  of  the 
Native  Medical  Institution,  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  have  unfortu- 
nately, with  a  view  to  economy,  order  d  its  abolition ;  but  the  Government  of 
India,  bound  by  their  sa  red  duty  to  their  Native  subjects,  have  unanimously 
recommended  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  its  continuance,  and  the  Insti- 
tution remains,  pending,  however,  the  result  of  the  forcible  remonstrance  to  the 
Honourable  Court  against  its  abolition. 

The  late  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Edward  Paget,  it  is  reported,  avowed- 
his  sentiments  in  council,  that  as  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  medical 
officers.  Native  doctors  became  indispensably  necessary  to  afford  medical 
aid  to  the  numerous  detachments  from  corps  in  the  extensive  dominions  of 
India,  and  as  it  was  not  possible  to  procure  them  when  required,  it  behoved 
Government  to  establish  some  kind  of  institution  from  which  capable  Native 
doctors  might  on  all  occasions  of  exigency  be  obtained,  and  it  rested  with 
Government  to  consider  whether  a  better  or  more  economical  system  could  be 
devised  than  that  which  existed  in  the  school  for  Native  doctors.  His  Ex- 
cellenry  further  observed,  that  without  a  due  complement  of  medical  staff, 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Bengal  army,  a  point  of  vital 
importance  to  the  state.  This  occurred  in  April  last,  and  fortunately  the 
ge  leral  voice  being  in  favour  of  the  institution  as  it  stood,  an  unanimous  vote 
was  given  fur  its  permaneacy. 

The  expense  of  the  school  for  Native  doctors  is  not  worthy  of  a  thought, 
being  in  reality  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  institution.  The  latter  is  pleasingly  adverted  to  by  the  Governor- 
General,  in  hit  speech  to  the  College  Council,  and  hailed  by  the  Natives  with 
gratitude. 

The  anatomical  plates  and  works  published  from  time  to  time,  for  the  use 
of  the  Native  students,  are  printed  at  the  Government  Lithographic  Press,  at 
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no  other  expense  to  GoTernment  Hian  thtt  df  Ink  tnd  piper.  In  short,  while 
every  measure  is  adopted  to  eosare  the  utility  of  the  school  for  KattTO  doc- 
tors, rigid  economy  is  studied  and  observed ;  and  on  the  score  of  expense  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  will  never  have  reason  to  complain.  Indeed 
the  medical  Institution  may  be  said  to  be  in  unison  with  the  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  colleges,  established  for  the  disseminatioD  of  general  knowledge 
among  the  Natives  of  India. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  Breton. 
Superintend,  of  the  Native  Med.  Instit. 
Gsleotta,  October  81,  16SA. 

This  article  having  already  extended  to  so  great  a  length,  we 
hasten  to  a  conclusion,  confident  that  such  a  case  needs  very  little 
comment.  For  after  the  simple  statement  of  the  fiacts,  we  think 
the  Court  of  Directors  will  hardly  venture  to  persevere  in  their 
efforts  to  subvert  this  in^nt  institution.  Will  it  be  for  a  moment 
tolerated,  in  this  enlightened  age  and  country,  that  they  should  sup- 
press almost  the  only  institution  yet  established  by  the  British  in 
India,  for  introducing  among  our  Native  subjects  useful  and  prac- 
tical European  science  ?  If  the  British  public  countenance  this, 
instead  of  being  any  longer  spoken  of  as  an  enlightened,  a  liberal 
or  generous  people,  they  deserve  to  be  nuked  below  the  very  Goths 
and  Vandals.  For  even  these  barbarians,  if  they  had  possessed 
any  learning,  would  have  imparted  it  to  the  nations  they  oven-an. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  Romans  to  civilize  the  nations  which  they 
subdued ;  but  if  such  a  measure  as  this  be  carried  into  effect,  no 
doubt  will  remain  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  that  the  systematic 
policy  of  the  British  is  to  keep  their  subjects  plunged  in  the  most 
degrading  ignorance. 

We  would  warn  the  Directors  that  if  they  bring  such  a  stigma 
upon  the  national  character,  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  it 
will  be  considered  whether  they  shall  have  the  power  of  doing  so 
any  longer.  The  smister  influences  which  lead  to  such  measures 
will  be  appreciated  and  provided  against.  It  is  true  that  if  a  re- 
spectable body  of  Native  physicians  were  created  in  India,  these 
might  fill  many  subordinate  offices,  at  a  much  more  moderate 
charge,  and  render  so  large  a  body  of  European  medical  officers 
unnecessary.  Hence  a  certain  diminution  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Directors,  who  would  no  longer  have  the  appointment  of  so  many  of 
their  friends  from  England.  But  if  they  venture,  on  such  grounds, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  science  among  the  natives 
of  Bengal,  and  leave  their  Native  subjects  literally  to  '^  perish,  in 
millions,  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  by  those  dreadful  scourges  which 
afflict  tropical  clinuites,  it  will  afford  the  strongest  ground  for  in- 
stituting an  inquiry  whether  a  body  influenced  by  such  motives  can 
be  any  longer  intrusted  with  the  government  of  a  vast  empire. 
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»Tw  sweet  to  steal  abroad  at  grey  of  eye, 

Wli^en  a^r^  Qome  throDgiog  on  the  gaaing  eye. 

As  Day's  pale  wheels'  fiast-fading  traces  leave 

To  Hespor's  train  the  champaign  of  the  sky  \ 

And,  seated  by  some  streamlet  rippling  by» 

Babbl\og,  lUi^e  Joye*a  old  oracle,  ita  i\o|e, 

To  stray  with  Fancy  where  Futurity 

Marshals  her  Tisions,  bright  as  clouds  that  j^o^t 
Burning  o'er  Temal  skies,  on  which  fond  poets  doat. 

For  then,  unshackled  by  all  meaner  fears^ 

The  thoughts  that  people  thick  our  inmost  soul. 

Go  crowding  forth,  f^id  wander  to  the  spheres, 

Or  seek  the  icy  brightness  of  the  pole ; 

Or  touch  on  earth  some  more  enchanting  go^l, 

Tile  arms  of  beauty,  or  the  trump  of  fame  ; 

Or  those  delights  which  prouder  minds  control— 

The  sweets  of  power,  that  oft,  we  find,  inflame 
gouls  dead  to  weaker  joys,  and  reckless  of  a  name. 

'Pie  Future  is  the  poor  man'a  heritage : 

Who  builds  hifi  cot  amidst  Its  sunny  bowers. 

And  hopes  to  shun  the  pinching  cams  of  age. 

Close  sheltered  (com  the  winda  and  beating  ahowera. 

Forgets  the  pr^seia^  want  that  fierce  A^ojara 

Hia  strength  ^o  bear,  and  aptitwio  to  bliaa, 

And  feaata  on  bounties  of  the  unborn  hours. 

Heedless  that  those  to  come  must  spring  from  thia 
Ia  which  h^  circled  is  by  fortunea  ajll  ao^lsjS. 

Yet  will  imagination  cheat  our  eares, 

And  gild  the  dawning  acene  with  riclieat  dwia 

So  that  the  toiling  wretch,  ae  on  he  fhrea, 

^ees,  cYer,  lovely  lands  before  him  rise ; 

And  still  o'erwhehned  in  present  agoi^iea, 

Looks  onward  ^r  some  tigming  in  the  way, 

|n  ^hich  the  vi^on  that  befi^^e  him  flie^ 

A|ay  overtaken  be,  or  choose  to  stay. 
And  glad  his  weary  iv>ul,  and  tur^  his  night  to  day  I 

And  I,  I  also  gaze  towards  the  goal 
Which  Fancy  bids  me  hope  may  yet  be  won. 
Though  the  tenth  hour  has  en  my  musings  stole, 
As  on  him  parabled  by  Judah's  son, 
Who,  though  hard  labour's  heavy  sands  had  run 
Nearly  through  all  the  day,  was  yet  allowed 
To  overtake  by  diligence  the  aun. 
And  mingle  with  the  earlier  toiling  crowd. 
Though  they,  like  eovious  churls,  bawled  out  their  clamonn  loud* 
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ON  TUB  L4W  OF  FRUfOQENITyBf.* 

Im  tnnea  like  the  present,  when  want  and  calamity  are  every  day 
becomuig  more  and  more  nreyalent  lunong  the  great  maas  of  the 
people,  it  seems  to  he  the  duty  of  every  puhlic  writer,  who  can  feel 
for  maolcind,  honestly  to  mdicate  what  appear  to  hin^  the  causes  of 
these  evils.  The  indispensable  bi^evity  of  peri94ical  composition 
must  always,  however,  confine  the  writer  of  a  pubUc  journal  to 
certain  V^'anpl^es  only  of  eveiy  gr^t  subj^c^  at  a  tin[ie ;  hut  perhaps 
ther^  is  little  evil  in  this ;  t^ji^e  lapse  of  fl^  ^lonth  brings  him  again 
fiefore  the  public,  witfik  another  part  of  h|;9  ipvestigation,  wtach^ 
thoi^igh  merely  the  continua.tion  oi^  a  former  inquiry,  can  hai;dly  failji 
1^  pursued  with  moderate  judgment,  to  appear  novel  and  agreeable^ 
At  least,  suc^  is  the  persuasion  with  which  we  now  q;nd  thjei^i  enter 
repeatedly  upon  topics  like  t|ie  one  l^efore  us,  which,  whatever  their 
importance  and  utility  may  be,  are  much  less  calculated  than  many 
others  that  could  he  chosen,  to  ^  wrought  up  into  fashionable 
essays.  On  th^e  occasions,  howeyer,  we  waive  all  ^nsideratioi^ 
Qf  fame  ox  plea3ure,  ^onteqt  if  ^  any  means  we  can  be  useful. 

The  question  at  present  to  be  determined  is,  whether  it  he  for  the 
good  of  the  community  that  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  should 
belong  to  a  few  aristocratical  fioniUes,  to  the  entire  disinheriting  of 
a  vast  majority  of  mankind ;  or  that  they  should  lawfully  descend 
in  ^ual  portions  from  the  father  to  all  his  children,  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  be  equitably  divided  among  the  citizens  of  the  state.  By 
the  laws  of  England,  as  they  stand  at  present,  all  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  father  descends,  along  with  his  rank  and  title,  to  the 
eld^  son.  Against  the  injustice,  and  the  mischievous  and  (kspotic 
tendency  of  these  lawa,  we  now  contend ;  as  it  is  principally  from 
them  that  the  poverty  and  enslaved  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
English  people  have,  in  our  opinion,  been  derived. 

A  man  without  political  rights  is  a  slave,  and  undoubtedly  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  have  no  political  rights.  It  is  vain  to  talk 
of  the  right  of  petitioning ;  while  man  has  a  tongue  he  will  com-  ' 
plain ;  but,  unless  he  can  command  the  redress  of  his  grievances, 
his  complaining  will  prove  of  little  benefit  to  him.  Of  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  people  no  proof  is  wantbg ;  as  it  is  acknowledged, 
we  believe,  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  has  long  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers.  Moreover,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  bordering  on  starvation,  or 
actuaUy  dying  for  want,  ana,  if  they  survive,  they  must  owe  their 
lives  to  the  charity  of  their  fellow-citizens.    Were  these  calamities 

*  Discours  de  Mirabeau  sur  lVgalit6  des  partages  dans  lea  successions ; 
pr^c^^  dtt  NoQveau  Projet  de  Loi,  de  la  Loi  exlstante,  et  de  leurs  motives. 
SMrao.  Paris,  tML 
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occasioned  by  any  convulsion  or  iiregnlaritv  of  natnre,  falling  in  its 
consequences  upon  all  alike,  thel-e  ti^idd  then  be  no  room,  at  least 
on  their  account,  to  call  in  question  the  excellence  of  our  institu- 
tions. But  the  famine  that  now  ravages  the  country,  passes  every 
moment  by  fuU  granaries  and  stately  and  plentiful  mansions,  whose 
owners  never  experienced  any  other  embarrassment  than  that  which 
arises  from  superfluity  of  riches. 

There  are  therefore  imperfections  somewhere  in  our  laws.  Dis- 
tress, overwhelming  and  almost  universal,  exists ;  and  it  cannot  have 
arisen  from  the  minute  division  of  landed  property,  or  property  of 
any  kind,  for  never  were  there  so  many  immense  proprietors  of 
laiid,  so  many  unwieldly  capitalists  more  wealthy  than  Croesus,  so 
many  princely  bankers  and  merchants,  so  manv  well-paid  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons,  so  many  rich  generals,  admirals,  pensioners, 
placemen.  Here,  then,  great  estates  and  great  poverty  exist  to- 
gether :  the  law  of  primogeniture,  if  it  does  not  cause,  does  not,  at 
all  events,  prevent  almost  national  pauperism.  Seeing  that  this  is 
the  case,  it  appears  rather  surprising  that  a  worthy  Baronet,  one  of 
the  most  popular  friends  of  the  people,  a  politician  of  long  standing, 
and  a  man  of  ability  likewise,  should,  in  a  late  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, have  given  it  as  his  opinion  ''  that  it  was  the  so  much  carped-at 
law  of  primogeniture  that  kept  up  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry"l 
Keep  up  the  wealth  of  the  country,  indeed !  Yes,  this  so  much 
carped-at  law  does  certainly  keep  up  the  wealth  of  the  country-^ 
for  it  keeps  it  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  nmjority.  But  let  us 
not  anticipate.  On  subjects  of  this  kind,  which  have  generally  been 
regarded  as  legal  questions,  it  is  customary,  we  believe,  to  imagine 
that  none  but  lawyers  are  qualified  to  write.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, they,  of  all  men,  are  the  least  qualified:  versed  in  the  history 
of  particular  cases  and  precedents,  and  habituated  to  the  forms  of 
existing  institutions,  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  look  so  far  as  the 
first  principles  of  legislation,  and  examine  the  reasons  of  laws.  Yet, 
in  speaking  of  the  prerogative  of  primogeniture,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand,  not  what  has,  at  various  periods,  appeared  just  and  poli^ 
tic  to  certain  legislators,  but  what  really  is  so. 

Plato,  in  his  Republic,  undertook  to  prove  that  what  is  just  iapo-^ 
litic.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  will  always,  we  think,  make  rather 
against  the  character  of  a  law  to  know  that,  whatever  else  It  may 
be,  it  is  utterly  and  radically  unjust.  In  this  predicament  the  law 
of  primogeniture  stands.  For,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  father 
has  a  right  to  bestow  his  property  as  he  pleases,  and  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  society  that  great  families  should  be  founded  and  pre-^ 
served,  all  the  estate  of  the  father  descends  after  his  death  to  his 
first-bom  son.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
eldest  son  is  erected  upon  two  fallacies ;  because  it  may  be  incon- 
tesdbly  shown  that,  first,  the  father  neither  has,  nor  ought  to  have, 
the  right  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of  his  wealth ;  and,  seooadly,  that  if 
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he  bad,  the  ezxsteiice  of  great  ikmiliesy  m£avoiirof  which  alone 
primogeniture  ismaintainedy  is  an  evil  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  a  free  state. 

With  respect  to  the  father's  right :  philosophers  have  very  clearly 
developed  the  manner  in  which  the  right  of  property  is  created ; 
the  savage  inserts  a  sharp  stone  into  a  stick,  and  thus  by  his  labour 
creates  a  new  form,  which  from  that  moment  b  his  property.  Prior 
to  this,  the  materials  were  free.  With  this  axe  he  fells  trees,  shapes 
them,  and  erects  himself  a  hut,  which  likewise  becomes  his  own. 
He  tames  wild  animals,  and  encloses  a  spot  of  ground  to  prevent 
their  flight,  and  the  animals  and  the  ground  become  his  property. 
But  he  does  not  labour  alone ;  his  wife  and  his  children  share  his 
toils,  and  enable  him  to  support  them :  while  he  raises  the  hut,  or 
forms  his  enclosures,  the  sons  range  the  forests  for  game,  and  the 
wife  and  the  daughters  prepare  it  for  food.  When  not  thus  cm- 
ployed,  they  engage  directly  in  his  labours;  some  sharpen  stakes, 
others  weave  the  willows  into  the  fences,  others  run  about  for  the 
materials,  and  carry  poles  and  reeds  to  form  or  roof  the  hut.  When 
the  work  is  completed,  can  the  father  rise  up  and  say, — ^*  All  these 
things  are  mine"?  Grant  that  the  infancy  of  the  children  is  sup- 
ported by  his  sole  labour;  old  age  and  sickness  and  diseases  come 
upon  him ;  he  can  no  longer  labour ;  then  are  repaid  the  debts  of 
infency ;  filial  affection  watches  round  his  bed,  provides  him  savoury 
and  nourishing  food,  or  leads  his  tottering  footsteps  to  the  sunny 
bank  before  the  hut.  Without  children  how  could  he  avail  him- 
self of  his  property?  Who  would  assuage  the  miseries  of  age,  or 
keep  off,  by  watchful  tenderness,  the  hand  of  death,  for  a  time  1 
But  having  children,  he  is  enabled,  during  manhood,  to  multiply,  ten- 
fold, the  property  of  the  family ;  every  hand  increases  it ;  every  eye 
watches  over  it.  Should  he,  then,  attempt,  in  the  dotage  of  old  age, 
to  defraud  his  children  of  their  shares,  and  bestow  the  common 
property  upon  some  guest,  brought  by  chance  to  his  habitation, 
every  clown  of  his  neighbourhood  would  exclaim  against  his  in- 
justice. They  would  do  the  same,  were  he  to  call  all  his  family 
round  his  death  bed,  and  say  to  them — "  Children,  it  is  very  true 
that  the  sheep  I  hear  bleating  without  in  the  cotes  were  caught 
and  tamed  by  you  all;  that  you  likewise  lent  your  hand  to  raise 
these  walls,  and  gathered  the  reeds  that  roof  them,  and  shelter 
us  from  the  rain ;  that,  in  short,  all  we  have  is  the  product  of  our 
joint  labour ;  nevertheless,  as  it  is  highly  expedient  that  posterity 
should  know  such  a  man.  as  '  Mumbo  Jumbo'  existed,  I  must  now 
bestow  on  you  a  loaf  a-piece,  and  turn  you  out  of  doors,  that  your 
elder  brother,  Mumbo,  may  remain  here  with  his  wife,  and  preserve 
the  name  and  honours  of  the  Jumbos  to  all  eternity/' 

To  know  upon  what  principle  the  possession  of  wealth  and  power 
should  be  regulated  in  a  state,  we  ought  to  consider  how  we  would 
now  distribute  them  in  case  we  were  to  take  men  from  the  equality 
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bf  nature  to  form  i  n^w  cofomnnity.  Stipposinff  its  ac'quAlntiBd  \rtth 
their  minds  and  habits,  it  is  probable  ^e  shoQld  i^ot  select  a  driink- 
ard  and  an  adulterer  to  be  King,  or  President ;  nor  weak-minded, 
superstitious  persons  for  oi^  senators ;  quite  the  revehre ;  our  choice 
would  single  out,  for  exalted  6tat?ons,  the  loftiest  intellects,  and  the 
most  unblemished  characters,  and  servile  and  mean  employments 
wouM  fall  to  the  Tot  Of  those  to  whom  nature  should  be  found  to 
have  given  low  and  imperfect  minds.  But  in  this  distribution  eVety 
thing  should  re  scard  the  individual,  and  noticing  the  iumily ;  it  being 
important  to  know  whiat  a  man  can  do,  but  not  whos^  son  he  is. 
When  astatte,  however,  has  been  f6rmed,  as  most  states  have,  by  ac- 
cident, and  grown  to  unwieldy  size  and  power  in  the  course  of  ages, 
the  laws  exacted  from  time  to  time,  to  answer  some  immediate  exi- 
gency, adhere  most  commonly  to  the  body  politic  long  aifter  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them  have  ceased  to  exist.  By 
every  bad  law  there  are  some  gainers,  (there  are,  at  least,  some  wh6 
reckon  themselves  such^)  and  these  individuals,  having  an  interest 
which  is  not  that  of  the  public,  will  always  labour  to  promote  "  the 
craft  by  which  they  live.^'  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  elder 
brothers,  like  political  Cains,  should  approve  of  the  law  of  primd- 
genitore,  as  it  fs  to  theih  a  Fegal  instrument  by  which  they  ^tiietly 
^ssess  theittselves  of  the  rights  of  the  younger. 

Hie  principle,  however,  upon  which  all  public  business  is  con- 
ducted in  this  country — the  prevalence  of  a  majority,  would  quickly 
put  lain  end  to  what  Gibbon  called  emphatically  "  the  insolent  pre- 
rogative of  primogeniture,"  for,  were  all  mankind  to  give  their  suf-- 
frages  on  the  question,  the  first-born,  we  suspect,  would  be  gieatly 
outvoted,  tn  fact,  it  is  this  law  that  has  maintained  the  "  monar- 
chical principle"  jn  feurope,  and  kept  the  great  body  oiF  the  people 
in  the  condition  of  aliens  and  strangers  in  their  own  country.  The 
privileged  orders,  always  directing  the  powci-s  biF  government,  con- 
trive successftilly  to  mast  their  domestic  policy  From  the  people, 
and  abandon  a  large  portion  bf  their  own  class,  the  younger  brothers, 
to  conduct  the  brute  forces  ot  the  populace  in  foreign  wars,  or,  in 
the  shape  bf  teachers,  to  stultiiy  and  enslave  their  understandings 
at  home.  If,  by  any  miracle,  a  poor  ban  rises  to  some  9ommanding 
eminence  in  society,  the  privileged  ranks  are  opened  to  him,  and 
his  ehergies,  like  a  piece  of  artillery  taken  in  battle  from^  the 
eU'emy,  are  pointed  against  the  ranks  from  whence  he  came.  As  to 
younger  brothers,  being  scions  frohi  the  {irivileged  truiik,  they  arie 
planted  ih  the  great  champaign  Of  tank  aiid  honours,  and  either 
sh'bol  up  to  a  level  with  the  jiarent  trefe,  or  quickly  wither  and  die 
away  in  the  shade  of  their  pestilent  neighbours.  ^'^^' 

It  is  the  law  of  prinriogeniture  which  creates  andj^reserves  an 
hereditary  aristocracy,  the  greatest  evil  which  political  instttutibna 
have  ever  brought  upon  a  country,  tbir  what  but  miscnief  could 
^^Ibly  spring  from  an  brder  of  men  bom  with  every  favdiir  and 
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ad^fkAtiitgd  of  fbttttn^  in  ibeir  IiAbdfi  f  Ootenlt  c^tAnvMi  65i:pert«t)e^ 
ftnd  bbservd  the  effects  of  snch  to  Order  of  things  upon  the  {>riv1- 
leged,  and  npon  the  despoiled :  in  the  fotmer,  the  tii^t  thittg  it 
does  ifl,  to  destroy  industty  and  the  virtues  which  spring  f^ott  it ; 
in  the  latter,  it  entirely  effaces  the  stamp  of  independence,  and  de- 
bases the  mind,  in  some  instances  so  fkr  as  to  make  it  exnlt  in  its 
own  deghuiation.  The  best  type  of  a  state  that  chertshes  aa 
aristocracy  in  its  bosom,  is  a  large  ikmily  in  which  one  child  usnrps 
the  wholte  f^vonr  of  the  parents :  on  a  different  scale  the  Same 
effects  eicftctly  take  place  in  each ;  the  favourite,  protected  against 
labotir  abd  the  irksome  and  dangerous  vicissitudes  of  life,  is  in- 
dulged with  splendid  toys,  and  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  sa- 
tisfying his  capricious  appetites.  The  other  children,  having  ho 
lOod  to  enioyment,  except  through  the  gtiiciou^  smiles  of  the  do- 
mestic darlibg,  and  bein^  actuated  no  less  than  he  by  the  thirst  of 
pleasure.  Immediately  have  reoout^e  to  cringing  and  hypocrisy,  pre- 
tend extraordinary  anxtiety  fbr  his  gratification,  ai^d  eagerly  pro* 
vide  him  with  delights,  hi  the  hope  that  they  may,  by  this  meaAs^  be 
allowed  to  share  them  with  him.  Let  any  parent  who  is  iii  doubt 
abo«it  this  bestow  a  cOUme  of  exelttsive  favours  on  otie  of  hid  child- 
ren only,  and  observe  the  distinction  it  will  create  for  that  one,  aUd 
the  meanness  and  adulation  it  will  cause  in  the  others.  The  sturdy 
brother^  who  would  previously  have  struck  him  for  the  least  provo- 
cation, now  grows  humble  and  submissive,  obeys  his  beck  and  call, 
and  fears  to  look  amiss  lest  it  should  deprive  him  of  his  share  of 
the  pleasures  which  the  caprice  of  the  favourite  may  withhold  from 
him  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possessor  of  the  parents' 
distinctions  seems  to  grow  taller  with  conceit,  tosses  up  his  head, 
walks  about  in  a  stately  pafce,  runs  now  here,  now  there,  seeming  to 
be  quite  delighted  to  put  his  retinue  into  the  most  humiliating  posi- 
tion, to  gratify  his  pride  and  Ibve  of  potrer.  It  is  true  that  any 
sudden  suspension  of  the  exclusive  smiles  of  the  parent  restoi-es  the 
little  urchins  to  their  original  equality,  and,  perhaps,  procures  the 
ftiyourite  a  severe  beating  or  two,  in  revenge  for  the  degradation  he 
inflicted  during  his  good  iTortune ;  but  this  supenority  cotitinuing, 
or  ofteh  Repeated,  would  essentially  corrupt  the  ftivourile,  and  de- 
base his  brethren. 

The  gross  and  palpable  favouritism  which  should  prompt  a  fia- 
ther  to  feed ,  his  eldest  son  on  white  bread,  and  the  younger  on 
brown»  or  lead  him  to  convert  the  latter  into  the  personal  attendants 
of  the  former,  would  be  abominated  and  decried  by  all  mankind; 
Yet  thb  would  be  l^y  no  means  a  more  unjust  proceediOff  than  is 
now  authorized  and  pi-actisc^d  under  the  law  of  primogeniture^  ^i 
which,  in  reality,  confers  the  hereditary  wealth  of  the  family  on  oilb 
son,  and  employs  the  rest  in  the  church,  the  ahny,  or  the  navy^  as 
aatellltes  to  defend  and  preserve  him  in  the  possession  of  it. 

But  although  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  thftt  Ihte  H|ht  bf  the  Jtn^ 
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born  18  not  founded  in  nature  olr  in  justice,  but  it  may  still  be  urged 
that  it  is  a  useful  fiction,  or,  at  least,  one  which  has  appeared  such  to 
the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Nobody  can  deny  that  when  once  the 
world  begins  to  patronize  any  particular  piece  of  folly,  it  generally 
continues  its  patronage  in  secula  seculorumy  and,  being  judge  of  its 
own  conduct,  calls  this  proceeding,  wisdom.  But  in  regard  to  pri- 
mogenitnre,  the  opinions  of  the  majority  have  been  nearly  always 
heretical.  Among  the  Jews  the  eldest  son  inherited  only  a  double 
portion  ;  at  Athens  all  the  sons  obtained  equal  portions,  while  the 
daughtera  were  left  dependent  on  their  brothers  ;  the  Roman  laws 
originally  made  no  distinction  between  the  sexes,  sons  and  daughters 
inheriting  an  equal  share.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  the  paternal 
estate  descends  in  even  portions  to  all  the  sons  ;  as  it  also  does  in 
Hindoostan.  The  laws  of  Japan  differ  from  all  others  m  respect  to 
succession,  no  child  inheriting  in  that  country  except  those  of  the 
wife  bestowed  by  the  emperor.  Among  the  benefits  conferred  on 
France  by  the  Revolution,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture 
was  not  the  least,  as  it  removed  the  greatest  stain  of  barbarism 
from  her  code,  and  restored  that  equality  among  brothers,  which 
the  abolition  of  feudality  had  established  among  the  citizens  in 
general. 

As  the  Constituent  Assembly  contained,  when  this  question  was 
agitated,  a  number  of  lawyers  attached  to  the  old  maxims  of  juris- 
prudence, Mirabeau  introduced  into  the  speech  he  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  the  title  of  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article  (but  which  he  never  lived  to  pronounce),  sharp  invectives 
against  the  imperfections  of  ancient  law :  full  of  the  daring  spirit  of 
the  times,  his  eloquence  always  seemed  to  burst  from  him,  like  the 
strains  of  the  Delphian  priestess,  in  involuntary  inspiration ;  but  in 
speaking  against  the  law  of  primogeniture,  death,  then  fast  ap- 
proaching him,  appeared  like  a  whirlwind  to  drift  away  all  the 
chaff  of  declamation  from  his  periods,  leaving  nothing  remaining  but 
the  pure  grains  of  truth. 

This  speech,  which  will  bear  to  be  compared  with  some  of  the 
best  orations  of  Cicero,  was  read  to  the  Assembly  by  M.  Talley- 
rand, then  bbhop  of  Autun.  Before  commencing  it,  he  informed 
his  hearers  that  he  went  the  day  before  to  the  house  of  Mirabeau, 
then  on  his  death-bed ;  crowds  of  admirers  or  friends  thronged  the 
rooms ;  sadness  was  on  all  their  countenances.  The  orator  only 
was  calm  and  cheerful.  During  the  interview,  Mirabeau,  who  re- 
gretted that  he  should  not  be  present  at  the  debate  on  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  delivered  into  his  hands  the  speech  he  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  It  was  his  last  labour,  and  his  best ;  the  reading 
of  it  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
hearers,  and  the  splendid  and  forcible  reasoning  it  contained  had 
undoubtedly  much  influence  on  the  decision  to  which  the  Assembly 
shortly  afterwards  came. 
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To  give  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  this  speech  would  cany  us 
into  too  great  length,  for  it  emhraces  a  large  field,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  closeness  of  its  style.  As  on  otiier  occasions,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  and  extracts ;  but  we  shall  en- 
deavour, in  the  latter,  to  select  such  as  are  likely  to  do  most  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Mirabeau,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
a  speech  which  cannot  be  too  assiduously  studied.  In  quoting  such 
a  writer,  we  shall  religiously  abstain  from  all  attempts  at  transla- 
tion ;  eloquence,  as  well  as  poetry,  appearing  in  a  foreign  language 
much  more  awkward  and  clumsy  than  a  Turk  or  a  Hindoo  would 
look  in  the  costume  of  Paris  or  London.  Much  must,  of  course,  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Indeed,  as  a  great  part  of  the  speech  turns 
on  free  gifts  and  testaments,  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  we 
avoid  touching  upon  at  present,  this  might  very  well  be  done, 
without  breaking  the  connection  of  his  arguments  against  the  right 
of  primogeniture;  but  we  can  cite  but  a  small  number  even  of 
these. 

The  Ambs,  wc  know,  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  times  before 
Mohammed,  as  their  "  days  of  ignorance ;"  and  the  French  of  1791 
judged  in  a  like  manner  of  the  period  preceding  the  Revolution  : 

Dans  les  sieclesde  tenebres  (says  Mirabeau),  ces  lois  (lomaines)  ont  6t6 
ootrr  settle  lumicre ;  mats  dans  un  siecle  de  lumiKres,  les  ancien  flambeaux 
pilis«eo  ;  ils  ne  serTent  qu*  k  embarrasser  la  Tue,  ou  m^roe  k  retarder  nos 
pas  dans  la  route  de  la  vdrit^. 

Of  all  the  laws  of  antiquity  relating  to  succession,  those  of  Rome, 
which  appeared  to  Mirabeau  so  exceptionable,  approached  most 
nearly  the  equality  of  nature :  all  the  children  inherited  equal  por- 
tio's,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age ;  but  as  the  law  ordained 
that  property  should  not  pass  by  marriage  from  one  family  to  an 
other,  the  children  of  a  daughter  could  not  succeed  to  her  property, 
which  returned  at  her  death  to  the  family  from  which  she  sprung. 
Elxperience  afterwards  taught  the  Romans  that  the  allowing  women 
to  inherit  introduced  pernicious  luxury  and  disorder  into  the  state  ; 
and  a  law  proposed  by  Quintus  Voconius,  the  tribune,  and  thence 
called  the  Voconian  Law,  made  it  illegal  to  constitute  a  woman 
heir,  whether  married  or  unmarried.  This  law  was  advocated  with 
great  vehemence  by  Cato  the  Censor,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  It 
is  important  not  to  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  Voconian  law :  it  was 
really  intended  to  repress  hixury,  and  not  wantonly  to  deprive 
women  of  their  rights ;  for,  while  they  were  excluded  by  it  from  the 
succession  to  large  estates,  they  might  inherit  possessions  not  in- 
cluded in  the  first  census.  To  encourage  marriage,  Augustus 
partly  removed  the  prohibitions  of  this  law,  making  it  legal  for 
women  to  succeed  in  virtue  of  their  husbands'  will,  and,  in  case 
they  had  three  children,  they  might  inherit  the  estate  of  a  stranger 
who  should  name  them  as  his  heir.  By  the  time  of  Adrian,  the 
Voconian  Law  was  nearly  a  dead  letter ;  and  Justinian  abro^atied 
it  altogether. 

OritnlUU  Herald,  Voi.  10.  D 
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The  oridor  then  advises  to  abandon  entirely  all  deference  lor 
£[>rmer  laws^  and  in  regulating  the  possessions  and  determining  thp 
lights  of  a  great  people,  to  look  solely  to  reason  and  nature. 

Or,  Mesftieun  (he  continues),  que  nous  d^i  cette  nature,  dans  la  inatier« 
que  Qous  'iwcutons  ?  Si  elle  a  ^tabli  IVgalirC*  d*hoBime  k  hcmme,  k  plus  fcrte 
raison  de  fi^re  k  fiere  ;  et  ce*te  ^galit^  en' re  les  enfans  d'uae  m'me  famille  nc 
doi'  elle  pas  '*tre  mieuT  reconnue  encore,  el  plus  respect^e  par  ceux  qui  leur 
out  doim6  la  oaiss  ince  ? 

Society  acknowledges  fully  the  right  of  children  to  succeed  to 
their  fatliers,  hut  it  has  hitherto  neglected  in  most  cases  to  decree 
t^at  all  shall  succeed  to  equal  portions.     But, 

Cette  lol  suciale,  qui  fait  succ^der  les  e  ifans  aux  p^res  dans  la  propri^t* 
des  *-ie  .s  dotnestiquea.  doit  se  raontrer  dans  toute  sa  puret^,  quand  le  dief  de 
famiUe  menrt  ab  intestat.  Alors  les  enfans  qui  succ^dent  partagrnt  selon  les 
lols  de  la  natuie,  a  moiits  que  la  sucii^te  nc  joue  Icl  le  r"le  dc  mai  fitre,  en  rrm- 
pant  k  leur  Pgard  la  loi  i.ivi(>la  le  de  Tegili^c.  Mais  il  i.e  sulHi  pas  d*aYcir 
fait  disparaitre  rfe  notre  en  e  ce  reste  impur  des  Iris  ferdales,  qui,  dans  les 
enfans  d*un  m'me  poie,  cri&aient  quelquetcis.  en  d^pit  de  lui.  un  liciie  et  de 
pauvres,  un  protecfeur  liautaiu  eld'olscurs  sul:ordonnf-s ;  Icis  cunuptiices, 
qui  aemnient.des  hai  es,  \k  ou  l.i  nature  avoit  ct(-e  la  frateri.ii^,  ct  qui  cleve- 
Doient  complices  dc  mille  dfesordres.  si  pourtant  il  n'est  plus  vr  i  de  diie  qu' 
elles  les  faisaieut  naitre.  11  ne  sufflt  pas  d*avoir  d^^truit  jusqu*  au  dernier 
▼estige  de  ces  lois  funcstes  ;  il  faut  prevenir  par  de  sages  statnts  les  passions 
areugles,  qui  n'auraient  pas  des  effets  moins  pemicieux  que  ces  lois  memes  ; 
11  faut  empC'cher  ralteration  qu*  elles  apportent  insensiblemcnt  dans  Tordre 
dvil. 

The  entire  disregard  of  justice  oftentimes  manifested  by  tcsta- 
torSy  is  hut  too  well  known.  Services  of  the  most  infamous  kiud^  as 
well  as  the  smaller  delinquencies  of  cringing  and  fiatteiy,  too  fre- 
quently purchase  the  succession  to  property,  to  the  injury  of  the 
ipLtural  heirs.  Even  where  the  scci'et  obligations  of  guilt  exist  not, 
old  men  are  subject  to  be  capricious  in  their  preferences,  and  sonic- 
times  bequeath  immense  wealth  to  individuals  on  the  strength  of 
impressions  made  upon  them  instantaneously  by  a  fortunate  phy- 
siognomy, or  by  engaging  manners.  It  is  clear  that  such  testaments 
ought  not  to  be  respected  by  the  laws,  w*hich  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  pure  reason  sliould  by  no  means  be  made  subscr\'ieiit  to 
the  most  irrational  vagaries  of  individuals. 

GomUen  de  oes  actes,  signifies  aux  Tivans  par  les  morts,  ou  la  folie  seroble 
disputer  a  la  passion ;  ou  le  testateur  fait  de  telles  dispositions  de  sa  fortune, 
qu*  il  n*eut  os£  de  son  vivant  en  faire  confiance  &  personne  ;  des  dlsposlrions 
telles,  en  nn  mot,  quMl  a  en  besoin  pour  se  les  permettre  de  se  detacher  en- 
tierement  de  sa  memorfe,  et  de  penaer  que  le  tombean  aerak  son  abri  coatre  U 
ridicule  et  les  reproclies  I 

The  right  of  primogeniture^  as  it  now  exists  in  Europe,  arose  a^t 
of  feudal  manners,  with  which  it  was  perfectly  congruous.  Never- 
theleas  Ht  did  not  come  into  vogue  samultaneously  with  the  pos- 
session of  fiefs,  for  under  the  first  two  races  of  French  kings  both 
sons  and  dao^hteiv  succeeded  equally  even  to  feudal  possessions,  as 
may  he  clearly  inferred  from  a  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  <'  Si 
quia  iatestatus  obierit,  iiberi  ejus  sucoeduot  in  capiia.*'  It  waa 
after  the  Capet  family  ascended  the  throne  of  France  that  th^ 
great  feudal  proprietors,  haying  united  t^geU]^<|r  to  caat  ojff  the 
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yoke  of  royal  autliorily,  establiBlied  the  right  of  ^riwogeoUulre,  that 
ill  the  power  of  the  father  might  remain  muted  in  the  haiidB  of  one 
man,  the  better  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  regal  power.'*'  The 
eldest  son  being  the  most  early  adapted  to  undergo  tti,e  fatigues  of 
war,  and  to  feel  the  spur  of  ambition,  was  therefore  chosen  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  father ;  and  the  whole  domain  pf  the 
family  devolved  to  him,  with  an  injunction  to  provide  for  his  younger 
brothers  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  live  respectably.  This  we  find 
recorded  as  a  law  enacted  by  Geotfry,  Count  of  Britanny,  in  1185: 
"  Majores  natu  integrum  dominium  obtineant,  et  junioribus,  pro 
posse  sujo  providcunt  de  necessariis^  ut  honeste  viverent/'  When 
the  right  of  primogeniture  was  once  established  among  the  nobles, 
who  are  generally  allowed  to  coin  ideas  and  fashions  for  those  be* 
low  them,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  commoners  would  lorg 
remain  behind  them  in  the  career  of  absurdity  and  injustice.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  eldest  son  of  a  clown  very  quickly  acquired  the  right 
to  rob  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  completely  as  the  son  of  a  lord, 
and  believed  that,  by  the  exercise  of  this  piece  of  unnatural  plunder, 
he  was  approaching  the  condition  of  his  betters.  As  to  daughters^ 
they  were  accounted  for  next  to  nothing  by  the  feudal  institutions, 
which,  on  their  account,  ran  riot  in  every  possible  absurdity,  or- 
daining one  thing  in  this  province,  another  in  that ;  now  securirg 
them  a  smaU  portion,  now  granting  them  nothing.  So  that  during 
the  glorious  times  of  cliivalry,  when  a  princely  beauty  had  perhaps 
a  hundred  knights  ready  to  break  a  lance  in  her  honour,  she  might 
not  possess  sufficient  property  to  furnish  the  palfrey  that  carried  her 
to  the  tournament,  or  to  provide  herself  with  a  veil  to  shade  her 
cheek  fjrom  the  sun.  All  she  could  demand  was  no  more  than  a 
simple  chapeau  de  rose,  having  which  she  was  portioned  for  life. 
Tis  true  there  were  nunneries,  and  to  these  the  toasts  and  beauties 
of  chivalrous  periods  betook  themselves,  so  soon  as  time  had  begun 
to  make  havoc  with  their  features ;  for  the  honest  knights  of  those 
days  were  no  less  given  to  look  to  the  main  chance  than  the  knighis 
of  our  times ;  and  if  they  broke  each  other's  skulls  to  prove  the 
virtue  and  loveliness  of  their  mistresses,  they  likewise  took  good 
care  to  leave  those  lovely  creatures  very  little  besides  their  beauty 
that  they  could  call  their  own.  Such  having  been  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  gallantry  of  chivalric  days,  it  must  be  owned 
that  we  have  degenerated  sadly  how,  when,  at  all  events,  a  lady  re- 
ceives a  portion  suited  to  her  rank,  and  is  not  left  quite  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  her  brother. 

Those  glorious  dawnings  of  the  revolution  which  dispersed  the 
darkness  that  had  so  long  obscured  the  laws  of  Fi*ance ,  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  viewed  by  a  man  like  lyfirabeau  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  delight.  The  barbarous  curtain  of  chivalry  was  with- 
drawn from  the  national  character,  men  stood  up  in  a  proud  equality. 


*  Dlre-^urs  de  M.  Chabot  de  rAllier. 
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claimed  and  won  the  honoars  and  distmctions  to  which  their  virttteB 
and  their  talents  entitled  them,  and  trampled  under  their  feet  the 
hateful  distinction  of  nohle  and  commoner,  orif^nating  in  ignorance 
and  harharism^  and  fitted  only  to  degrade  and  enslave  the  great  ma« 
jority  of  mankind.  In  the  speech  before  us,  the  great  orator  of  the 
revolution  exults  over  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  system,  a  monstrous 
edifice,  which  his  own  eloquence  had  greatly  contributed  to  destroy. 

Le  concours  de  la  loi  et  de  Topinion  a  d^ruit  chez  nous  cette  preponder- 
ance generate  que  les  noms  et  lea  titres  se  sent  arrogee  trop  long-temps.  11 
a  fait  disparaltre  ce  pouvoir  inagique  qu*  un  certain  arrangement  de  lettreii 
alphabetiques  exeri;ait  jadis  parmi  nous.  Ce  respect,  cette  admiration  pour 
des  chimeres  a  fui  deyant  la  dignite  de  Thomme  et  du  citoyen.  Or,  je  ne  sais 
rien  de  mieux,  pour  faire  repousser  des  rejetons  k  cette  vantte  easevelie,  que 
de  laisser  subsister  des  usages  testamentaires  que  la  faTorisent,  de  cultiver  en 
quelque  sorte  par  les  lois  cette  fond  trop  fertile  d*ia^gaUti^  dans  les  fortunes. 
n  n*y  a  plut  d^atnia^  plvM  de  privil^ffidt  dans  la  tprande  famiUe  nationaU  ; 
it  H*en/aut  plot  dans  lea  petitet  families  qui  la  compasent. 

The  blessings  which  the  Revolution  conferred  upon  France  have 
always  appeared  to  the  Bourbons  as  so  many  conquests  achieved 
over  their  family  greatness ;  and,  whatever  concessions  they  may 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  since  their  restoration  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  it  is  evident,  from  many  symptoms,  that  their  se- 
cret intention  is  to  replunge  the  French  into  all  the  superstition  and 
national  slavery,  from  which  they  emerged  by  their  courage  and 
capacity.  On  the  10th  of  February  Ijfst,  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Charles  X.  ^the  dock-master  of  Mohammed  Ali)  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  the  project  of  a  law  for  restoring  the  right  of 
primogeniture  ;  and  in  a  speech,  which,  together  with  the  law  itself, 
is  now  before  us,  attempted  to  stultify  the  understandings  of  the 
peers  by  various  ingenious  sophisms,  calculated  to  lead  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  equal  partition  of  estates  would  in  the  end  annihilate 
all  the  advantages  of  landed  property,  and  reduce  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  to  a  miserable  rabble.  That  these  sophisms  have 
already  thrown  their  roots  across  the  Channel,  and  taken  ground  in 
this  country,  we  must  conclude  from  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Baronet,  previously  quoted,  for,  in  this  instance,  the  popular 
English  senator  has  undeniably  imported  his  notions  from  France. 
However,  the  right  of  primogeniture,  although  it  does  happen  to 
appear  so  jast  and  admirable  to  this  great  Reformer,  is  likely  to 
have  fewer  advocates  in  future.  Eyen  the  speech  of  the  "  Garde- 
des-Sceaux,"  which  convinced  the  member  for  Westminster,  and 
many  other  elder  brothers,  of  the  excellence  of  this  law,  will,  we 
suspect,  have  a  contrary  eflFect  upon  the  generality  of  readers.  The 
French  orator,  imagining  perhaps  that  he  wns  wielding  an  Achilles 
of  an  argument,  insisted  chiefly,  in  support  of  his  motion,  upon  the 
tendency  of  primogeniture  to  uphold  the  "  monarchical  principle"  ! 
Could  he  have  quite  hidden  that  idea  Arom  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
perhaps  the  law  might  have  passed  ;  but  in  making  it  the  basis  of 
his  appeal,  it  was  really  like  saying,  '<  Keep  your  doors  open  all 
night,  as  it  affords  the  ^eatest  possible  facility  for  the  entrance  of 
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those  9r\xo  will  ease  you  of  the  wealth  your  indastiy  might  accumu- 
late."  So  successful,  indeed,  is  this  gentleman  in  proving  the  re* 
verse  of  what  he  intended,  that  we  recommend  his  speech  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers,  as  a  more  striking  document  in  favour  of  the 
equal  partition  of  estates  than  even  the  splendid  discourse  of  Mira- 
beau  lumself ;  for  it  is  an  example  of  the  utter  inefficacy  of  the  best 
reasonings  which  the  whole  French  Government  could  marshal  in  the 
coarse  of  years  against  the  rights  of  man. 


THE    LAMENT   FOR   THE   CID. 

£!l  Campeaclor  !  El  Campeador  I 
Never  was  sound  to  'he  turban*d  Moor 

Like  that  of  his  trumpet *8  tone, — 
It  witherM  the  strength  of  Moslem  war 
If  the  blast  but  bore  it  from  afar ; 

Alas  1  for  its  voice  is  gone  I 

If  on  proud  Cordova's  high  walls 
To  the  silent  steel-clad  sentinels 

Came  but  a  distant  hum, 
Each  held  his  breath,  and  fear'd  to  hear 
The  Cid  and  his  knights  in  full  career ; 

Alas  f  for  that  sound  is  dumb  I 

And  then  throughout  the  paynym  land. 
When  the  watchers  took  their  anxious  stand 

Upon  the  mountain's  brow. 
They  stood  by  the  beacons  day  and  night 
With  torches  ever  burning  bright ; — 

Alas  I  they  may  quench  them  now  ! 

The  Moslem  maid  who  tum'd  her  eyes 
To  her  false  Prophet's  paradise. 

For  the  you*h  who  fought  afar, 
Against  the  Cid,  by  Bbro*s  tide, 
Or  Guadalquiver's  grassy  side, 

Need  tear  no  more  the  war. 

They  may  fling  the  Moorish  banners  wide — 
The  sacred  flags — their  f^aith  and  pride — 

Which,  when  Ruy  Diaz  came, 
They  hid,  as  if  each  silken  fol.i, 
Heavy  aud  stiflf  with  gems  and  gold. 

Would  bum  in  bis  glance  of  flame. 

El  Campeador !  £1  Campeador  ! 
From  Ronceval  to  the  Ebro*s  shore 

There  *8  a  voice  of  woe  in  the  land — 
When  will  there  live  so  true  a  knight. 
So  kind  in  peace,  so  brave  in  f^ght. 

So  strong  of  heart  and  hand  ? 

Tet  even  in  death,  brave  Cavalier, 
Thy  country's  glory  thou  shalt  share, 

For  when  our  banner*d  line 
Fix  for  the  charge  the  laoce  in  rest, 
Om  hope,  one  with,  shall  fire  each  breait 

To  iria  rtoowa  like  ttaiiM, 

BlVWAWD  WrctiVFi. 
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THOI70HT8  OP  A  RESIDENT  IN  INDIA  ON  THE  CONDITION   AND 
PROSPECTS  OP  THAT  COUNTRY. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  our  periodical  labours 
is  that  of  obtaining  from  the  country,  to  the  improvement  of  which 
our  hopes  and  efforts  are  constantly  directed,  such  materials  of  dis- 
cussion as  are  to  be  procured  from  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  which  any  freedom  of  publication  exists.  This  difficulty  is,  how- 
ever, every  now  and  then  surmounted,  by  the  valuable  communications 
of  those  private  friends  who  still  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
benefit  produced  by  the  Indian  Press  in  the  days  of  its  short-lived 
freedom ;  and  who,  untired  in  the  pursuit  of  human  good,  continue 
to  make  us  the  medium  of  offering  their  thoughts  to  the  world. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  our  distant  friends  with  the  value 
of  such  communications,  and  the  importance  justly  attached  to  them 
in  England ;  or  too  earnestly  invite  their  full,  free,  and  frequent 
transmission  of  their  sentime  .ts  to  us  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  actual  state  and  the  best  means  of  improving  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  which  their  lot  is  cast.  The  good  to  be  done 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others,  by  such  means,  must  be  obvious : 
and  while  they  may  repose  their  confidence  in  us  with  safety,  they 
will  have  their  reward  in  living  to  witness  the  beneficial  effects  of 
such  of  their  suggestions  as  by  being  made  public  nlay  be  adopted, 
but  if  hidden  in  theii-  own  bosoms,  may  be  lost  for  ever  to  the 
world.  After  this  brief  preliminary,  we  offer  the  following  as  the 
principal  portion  of  a  communication  made  to  us  from  the  very  heart 
of  India,  by  one  whose  long  residence  in  the  country  and  superior 
intelligence  entitle  his  opinions  to  great  respect.     He  says : 

^*  People  seem  to  imagine  that  there  is  somethmg  in  Hindoostan 
and  Hindoos  to  distinguish  them  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  India  is  warmer  than  most  other  countries ; 
but  its  inhabitants,  after  all,  are  made  of  much  the  same  kind  of 
stuff  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  globe — '  if  we  prick  them  do 
they  not  bleed  ? — ^if  we  tickle  them  do  they  not  laugh  V — and,  it 
may  be  added  with  more  solemnity  than  the  quotation  would  seem 
to  imply,  *  if  we  wrong  them,  shall  they  not  revenge  V  Alas!  we 
have  wronged  them  too  deeply  already — and  the  day  of  revenge, 
come  when  it  may,  will  not  be  undeserved.  Do  hot  mistake  me,  I 
am  not  preaching  up  or  prognosticating  deeds  of  blood — ^no !  the 
revenge  of  the  Hindoos  will  be  milder,  bat  not  less  efffectual ;  when 
the  day  of  struggle  arrives  they  will  remain  mute  spectators  of  the 
conflict,  and,  heedless  of  our  cries  for  assistance,  will  rather  proffer 
it  to  our  enemies  than  to  as,  ia  hopes  of  gaining  by  a  change  of 
masters  what  they  cfinnot  expect  from  a  continuance  of  our  rule. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  our  empire  is  one  df  opinion :  nothing  is  more 
false — ^it  is  not  so,  and  shame  it  is  to  as  that  after  near  a  century's 
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dvay  it  is  not.  Oar  empire  is  that  of  money.  The  forty  thousand 
Europeans  who  hold  this  country  give  employment  to  perhaps  a 
million  of  Natives,  hut  this  is  done  so  obviously  by  means  of  taxes  ' 
levied  upon  the  whole  mass,  and  the  regular  payment  of  each  in- 
dividual's stipend  fluctuates  so  sensibly  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Government  credit,  that  the  very  servants  of  the  state  are  the  first 
harbingers  of  our  insolvency  or  downfal.  If,  by  opinion,  any  notion 
of  our  intellectual  or  moral  superiority  be  meant,  that  day  has  long 
gone  by ;  that  it  has  so,  an  unprejudiced  mind  may  satisfy  itself  by 
attending  to  passing  events  and  perusing  the  documents  now  so  fre- 
quently laid  before  the  public. 

"  The  only  peculiarity  calculated  to  influence  the  destiny  of  India 
was  its  remote  situation  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  IS  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  place  them  in  seclusion  and 
they  inevitably  contract  notions  of  their  own  infallibility  and  absurd 
theories  of  one  kind  or  another  that  totally  unfit  them  for  commerce 
with  society.  India  was  so  placed.  Her  distance  was  too  great 
from  those  parts  of  the  worla  which  had  benefited  by  mutual  colli- 
sion to  allow  her  to  participate  in  the  general  improvement.  She 
retained  her  antiquated  institutions  whilst  almost  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  were  high  in  the  career  of  advancement — and  her  station- 
ary position,  added  to  the  enervating  effect  of  her  climate,  mide  her 
an  easy  prey  to  every  invader.  Still,  however,  those  who  were  tempted 
to  disturb  her  repose  were  so  few  in  number  when  compared  to  her 
countless  multitude — ^the  distance  they  had  travelled,  and, it  may  be 
added,  the  toils  they  had  undergone,  were  so  great,  that,  ere  the 
work  of  conquest  was  complete,  the  conquerors  had,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, lost  their  energy,  and  sunk  imperceptibly  into  the  habits  of  the 
conquered.  The  Moguls  of  India  and  the  Tartars  of  China  met  in 
effect  with  the  same  fate :  they  established  a  temporary  dominion, 
but,  after  struggling  more  or  less  to  maintain  it,  yielded  gradually 
to  the  influence  of  numbers,  and  were,  at  last,  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  great  mass  of  Hindoo  and  Chinese  population. 

'^  How  long  the  same  causes  might  have  been  adequate  to  produce 
the  same  effect  it  is  now  needless  to  conjecture,  for  the  discovery  of 
a  pvsage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  entirely  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.  India  was,  in  a  manner,  drawn  closer  to  Europe, 
and  thereby  rendered  accessible  on  all  sides  to  the  activity  and  en- 
terprise of  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  civilized  portions 
of  the  globe.  The  Portui(uese,  who  led  the  way  in  this  mighty  revo- 
lution, were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  it — and  what  was  the 
consequence? — ^So  far  from  there  appearing  to  be  any  peculiarity  to 
prevent  the  inhabitants  of  India  from  benefiting  by  and  adopting  the 
notions  of  any  other  people,  whole  provinces  cnanged  their  religion, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  impression  made  in  so 
short  a  time— or  a  more  intimate  amalgamation  of  conquerors  and 
ci^hquered  than  then  took  place.    Movements  in  the  political  world 
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oi  Europe,  however ,  precluded  the  possihility  of  the  Portuguese  con* 
tinuing  their  efforts  to  subjugate  the  whole  of  India,  or  even  effec- 
tually supporting  their  first  series  of  expeditions  ; — and  thus  the 
same  lot  befel  them  that  must  inevitably  hefal  the  few  when  they 
make  partial  and  unsustained  attempts  to  subjugate  and  change  the 
character  of  the  many.  Like  the  Moguls,  they  were  quickly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  population ;  and,  perhaps  from  a  former  infusion  of 
Saracen  or  even  African  blood  rendering  them  more  liable  to  show 
the  effects  of  a  tropical  sun,  they  are  now  only  to  be  distinguished 
by  their  having  a  still  darker  complexion  than  the  aborigines  of  the 
country. 

<<  But  though  these  repeated  instances  of  failure  would  appear  to 
demonstrate  the  improbability  of  effectually  colonizing  India,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  thaC  our  position  is  materially  different  from 
that  of  any  previous  interloper.  With  the  Moguls  it  would  be  idle 
to  make  a  comparison  ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  Portuguese,  it  may 
be  useful  to  remark  that  their  conquests,  though  widely  spread, 
were  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  sea  coasts :  they  never  made 
any  deep  impression  on  the  ^  bowels  of  the  land,'  though  undoubt- 
edly, if  they  had  been  si  pported  by  the  mother  country,  they  would 
have  done  so ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  question  but  in  that  cose 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  would,  long  ere  this,  have  been 
changed.  But  how  vastly  superior  is  our  situation — ^how  much 
more  commanding  our  attitude  !  At  home  we  have  power,  an  over- 
flowing population,  riches,  and  the  command  of  the  ocean ;  here, 
we  have  penetrated  Asia  to  the  back  bone,  our  dominion  embraces 
twenty  climates,  and  every  shade  of  manners  and  religious  faith. 
Colonies,  not  too  hastily  collected,  might  be  planted  on  spots  little, 
if  at  all,  unfavourable  to  European  constitutions,  and  safely  left  to 
diverge  from  those  points  as  opportunity  and  accession  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  colonists  might  dictate.  This  work  might  be  auspi- 
ciously commenced  by  the  Government  itself;  and  invalid  stations, 
with  encouragement  for  Europeans  of  all  grades  to  settle,  might  be 
advantageously  established  at  Almorah,  in  Rohilcund,  Goruckpoor, 
Tirhoot,  or  at  Boglipoor,  or  the  Nilgherry  hills  in  the  l>eccan. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  British  nation  would  not  soon  find  its  ac- 
count in  the  recruits,  whether  of  whole  or  half  blood,  that  would 
issue  from  such  qu alters  ? 

"  The  mention  of  half  blood  is  the  principal  consideration  that 
gives  me  pause.  There  are,  perhaps,  grounds  for  apprehending 
that  this  class  would  increase  in  numbers,  or  degenerate  by  ad- 
mixture with  the  Natives,  and  thus  expose  our  giant  British  oak  to 
be  strangled  by  the  numerous  folds  of  the  creeper  by  which  it  was 
overgrown.  On  this  subject  I  confess  my  mind  is  not  made  up.  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  half  blood  is 
rather  to  avoid  deterioration ;  the  females  being  comparatively 
rarely  married  to  Europeans  of  whole  blood,  more  of  them  remain 
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to  pair  off  with  their  own  kind,  and  thua  illicit  connexions,  from  which 
degeneracy  proceeds,  do  not  offer  so  many  temptations,  for  it  is 
more  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  soitahle  matches,  than  from  de- 
praved taste,  that  such  alliances  are  generally  formed.  Again,  the 
few  females  of  half  hlood  who  marry  Europeans  tend  to  correct  the 
evil,  whilst  the  commixing  of  half  hlood  with  half  hlood,  though  it 
docs  not  improve,  certainly  does  not  deteriorate. 

''It  is  urged,  indeed,  against  colonizaticui,  that  to  settle  in  a  coun- 
try already  fiilly  inhabited,  is  to  endeavour  to  push  a  happy  and  con- 
tented people  from  their  stools,  and  devote  them  to  misery  and 
starvation ;  and  this  consideration  is  supposed  to  apply  with  pecu- 
liar force  to  India.  It  might  do  so,  perhaps,  if  the  premise*  were 
tmcy  hut  they  are  not.  India  is  not  fully  peopled.  Their  extreme 
poverty,  and  the  oppressive  weight  of  our  system  of  government, 
force  the  inhabitants  to  huddle  together  in  most  unhealthy  parts^ 
to  club  an  existence  as  it  were ;  but  for  one  square  mile  where  the 
population  id,  on  this  accoimt  only,  fearfully  dense,  there  are  ten 
wbdch,  for  the  same  reason  (inability  through  poverty  to  cultivate), 
are  lying  waste.  The  apprehended  displacing  of  the  Native  popu- 
lation, therefore,  could  not  occur  even  if  colonists  were  to  arrive  in 
crowds  of  thousands  at  a  time ;  but  no  such  precipitated  step  is  in 
contemplation.  All  that  is  required  is,  to  throw  the  country  open  to 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  Europeans ;  and  for  Government  to 
commence  this  work,  by  making  use  of  the  ample  means  in  their 
possession.  As  to  the  gradual  increase  of  Creole  and  Christian 
population,  there  is  only  this  to  be  said,  that  when  there  is  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  for  the  first  settlers,  their  increase  will  be 
according  to  their  energy  and  their  means,  and  thus  furnish  a  test 
of  the  fitness  of  this  part  of  the  globe  for  such  a  population.  If 
they  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  Native  population,  it  will  only  be 
what  takes  place  in  every  comer  of  the  habitable  globe,  the  rich 
and  the  robust  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  weakly  ; 
and,  canting  apart,  who  will  not  say  that  in  one  century  the  condi- 
tion oi  India  would  be  immeasurably  improved  by  such  a  consum- 
mation? 

*'  But  in  this  argument  the  happiness  and  contentedness  of  the 
people  must  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted.  Look  at  the  nu- 
merous statements,  from  men  of  every  way  of  thinking,  now  before 
the  world.  Differing  as  they  do  about  causes,  they  all  agree  in  the 
effects  of  our  government ;  upon  its  utter  unproductiveness  of  sub- 
stantial good  in  any  point  of  view,  and  the  unequivocal  increase,  if 
not  creation,  of  evil  in  many.  One  party  insists  upon  the  degene- 
racy of  the  Natives  as  a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  our  rule, 
though  with  increased  vigour,  whilst  the  other  looks  upon  it  as  a 
consequence  of  that  rule,  and  as  clearly  demonstrating  the  necessity 
of  change :  but  that  the  Natives  have  degenerated,  there  is  nowhere 
aay  qaestion.    A  high  authority  says,  that  the  practical  effect  of 
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our  judicial  system,  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  Indians, 
is  acknoitledged  not  to  have  corresponded  with  what  was  antici- 
pated from  the  judgment  of  those  who  framed  the  machinery; 
whilst  another  writer,  who  appears  pretty  fairly  to  have  summed  up 
the  evidence  on  hoth  sides,  states  it  to  he  confessed  that  our  rule 
has  hcen  anything  hut  a  hlessing  to  the  Natives  of  India.  What 
then  is  the  conclusion  to  he  drawn  ?  That  we  must  revert  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan system,  or  go  still  further  hack  to  the  institutions  of 
Menu  ? — No !  thank  heaven,  there  are  few  who  counsel  such  a  re- 
trograde movement  now-a-days.  (Some  wretches  of  this  kind, 
however,  there  are.)  Let  the  plan  suggested  hy  Lord  Hastings  be 
followed.  Let  the  population  be  prepared,  by  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation, to  receive  oi^r  mstitutions ;  and,  in  order  that  education  may 
have  free  scope  to  expand  itself  into  practical  utility,  let  coloniza- 
tion be  at  least  not  prohibited.  It  is  not  that  the  Hindoos  are 
averse  from  gi^'ing  new  systems  a  trial ;  what  was  experienced  with 
the  Portuguese,  what  is  known  concerning  the  Musulmans,  and 
what  we  have  all  observed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  settle- 
ments, alike  forbid  the  supposition ;  but  it  is  that  we  are  not  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  stability  to  give  the  tone  to  society,  or  to  sub- 
stitute, in  fact,  anything  upon  which  the  Natives  can  rely,  in  ex- 
change for  the  sacrifices  they  might  be  disposed  to  make.  The 
Natives  are  called  upon  for  an  immense  contribution  in  point  of  taxes 
6f  one  krtid  or  another,  and,  after  that,  to  surrender  their  old  insti- 
tutions and  prejudices  to  support  a  system,  in  the  administration  of 
which  they  cannot  be  said  even  to  assist,  in  the  stability  of  which 
they  cannot  confide,  and  in  the  expediency  of  which  they  cannot  per- 
suade themselves.  They  see  a  single  European  planted  In  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  district,  applying  all  his  time  and  abilities  to 
enforce  a  system  which,  whatever  may  be  its  abstract  nature,  has 
for  them  no  other  effect  but  the  sensible  one  of  taking  all  they  can 
possibly  spare,  to  pass  into  the  cofffers  of  Government,  after  enrich- 
ing a  fe^  of  the  least  respectable  of  their  countrjrmen.  And  for  all 
this  what  do  they  ^ei  in  return  ?  "  Protection  to  life  and  property" 
it  is  triumphantly  replied.  True,  they  do  so ;  but  does  the  most 
blood-thirsty  tyrant  aim  at  the  life  that  is  quietly,  and,  above  all, 
productively  employed  ?  And  as  to  property,  where  is  the  great 
difference  between  a  mild  government  that  takes  nine-tenths  of  the 
produce  every  year,  and  a  despotic  one  that  seizes  the  whole  every 
ten  years  ?  Really,  bating  something  for  the  differenee  of  modem 
manners,  there  is  in  all  this  something  like  a  diBiinotion  without  a 
difference. 

<^  Lord  Hastings  is  almost  the  only  man  of  true  gentlemanly  feeling 
and  unbiassed  judgment  who  has  ever  treated  on  Indian  affairs  ;  the 
others  who  have  given  their  sentiments  to  the  world,  though  many 
tff  them  men  of  the  highest  merit,  had  mostly  some  leaven  of  the 
Ifidiaa  monopolist  to  ndse  them  k  ffaeir  otm  dteceit,  or  iome 
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tlieoriefl  to  estabHsb  npon  no  broader  ftmndation  than  their  own  per- 
Mmal,  and  very  often  lliDited,  experience.  The  opimon  of  practical 
men  is  no  doabt  always  usefttl,  but  throttghmit  so  immense  a  region 
as  that  under  onr  goyemment^  indiriduals,  even  of  the  most  acute  in- 
teUect,  are  apt  to  see  trhiit  passes  before  them  tinder  very  different 
points  of  view  ;  it  requires  a  master  mind  to  compare  their  various 
statements,  and  duly  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  that  partiality 
which  each  nnist  have  for  the  system  he  has  long  toiled  to  enforce — 
for  the  reforms,  of  the  efficacy  of  which  he  alone  may  have  been 
kd  to  form  an  exalted  estimate.  Such  a  mind  was  that  which 
Lord  Hastings  brought  to  the  discussion.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  upon  the  many  eminent  qualifications  which  his  Lord- 
ship possessed  to  fit  him  for  the  perfoi-mance  of  the  task  alluded 
to ;  hot,  as  directly  connected  with  the  subjeet  under  review,  truth 
cxMnpels  the  belief  that  he  never  has  been,  nor  probably  ever  will 
be,  forgiven  by  the  Company  for  having,  in  the  face  of  all  the  world, 
brought  high  principles  and  finished  education  to  bear  upon  a 
system  which  was  so  liable  to  perish  under  so  powerful  an  ordeal. 
When  first  his  Lordship  began  to  dcvelope  his  intention  to  penetrate 
iflto  the  obscurities  of  oar  Indian  administration,  and  to  conduct  the 
government  and  politics  of  the  country  in  a  fair  and  open  manner, 
he  was  hated  for  it  by  almost  every  functionary  in  the  service,  and 
this  hatred  followed  him,  unabated,  until  he  quarrelled  with  his 
friends  of  the  liberal  party ;  ftom  that  period  their  hostility  to  him 
was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  his 
former  friends  were  it  a  great  measure  within  their  power — and  sad 
indeed  was  the  havoc  they  did  commit,  and  were  only  just  prevented 
from  eominitting.  But  nO  more  of  this ;  with  all  his  faults  Lord 
Hastings  is  the  best^  in  Our  present  situation  perhaps  the  only  man 
for  this  country.  And  Ithat  were  his  faults  /  Only,  after  all,  for- 
getting himself  for  a  moment,  and  mistaking  himself  for  a  mere  in- 
habitant of  Calcutta,  when  he  belonged  of  right  to  Britain — to  the 
whole  civilized  world  !  In  confirmation,  look  at  the  distinction  with 
which  his  Lordship  was  treated  on  the  Continent — see  the  Inde- 
pendent States  of  Italy  vying  with  each  other  to  do  him  honour, 
some  of  them  entreating  Y^  stay  for  a  day  amongst  them,  and 
meanwhile  sending  crowdb  of  workmen  to  smooth  the  roads  before 
him.  See  the  royal  fandly  of  France  too  granting  exemptions  of 
police  and  donane  such  as  were  never  granted  to  an  individual  and 
a  foreigner,  doing,  in  fact,  all  but  pay  their  debts  to  him — ^to  show, 
perhaps,  how  nmch  easier  it  is  to  be  generotis  with  other  people's 
money  than  jast  with  our  own.  No  I  Lord  Hastings  is  an  hononr  to 
his  age  and  country  ;  and  to  return,  onee  more,  to  our  miserable 
selves,  the  universal  desire  is  to  see  him  again  at  the  head  of  the 
Indian  government. 

^'  Apropos  of  his  Lordship— a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
talks  of  the  notion  of  bestowing  titles  of  honour  upon  the  Natives 
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as  calculated  to  excite  a  smile  in  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  Indian  society.  Another  instance  of  that  exclusive 
reasoning  which  seeks  to  make  Hindoos  different  from  all  other  of 
God's  creatures,  an  effect  of  the  utter  estrangement  which  still, 
after  eighty  years  of  undisturbed  dominion,  exists  between  the  con- 
queror and  conquered.  We  live  here  like  a  set  of  haughty  heart- 
less mamelukes,  disdaining  all  commerce  with  the  Natives  of  the 
soil,  and  then  we  talk,  forsooth,  of  the  constitution  of  their  society  ! 
Even  now  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  country  considered  highly  im- 
pertinent for  a  Native,  of  whatever  rank  (provided  he  have  no 
power),  to  omit  descending  from  his  horse  or  palanquin  and  making 
a  salaam  when  an  European  happens  to  pass  him  on  the  road. 
Pray  how  much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  constitution  of  their  society  ? 
Whatever  he  their  situation,  a  title  that  would  exempt  them  from 
this  degrading  homage  would  not  be  unacceptable.  But  to  judge 
from  the  little  we  do  know  of  them — ^look  at  those  who  reside  in 
our  immediate  neighbourhood,  does  their  conduct  lead  us  tosupitose 
that  titles  and  distinctions  would  not  b^  prized  ?  Let  any  gentle- 
man who  happens  to  have  an  establishment  of  Chuprassies  call  one 
of  their  number  Jemidaty  and  observe  the  bearing  and  consequence 
of  the  man ;  take  a  common  Sircar  and  make  him  the  accountant  of 
your  household,  and  see  how  he  conducts  himself,  and  whether  all 
Ills  fellow  servants  do  not  immediately  treat  hint  with  respect  and 
dub  him  Sahib.  Look  at  the  gratitude  with  which  old  servants  of 
the  state  receive  the  privilege  of  a  chatta  and  palanquin,  sometimes 
granted  by  Government ;  and,  in  short,  recollect  the  instance  of 
Buddy  Nath,  a  Native  of  family  and  substance,  who  expended 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  rupees  (£6,000)  in  constructing  a  public 
road,  and  merely  asked,  as  a  remuneration,  for  the  privilege  of 
dressing  some  of  his  servants  like  sepoys,  to  attend  him  as  a  guard 
of  honour.  This  man  too  it  is  known  is  even  now  using  all  his 
interest  to  obtain  some  additional  title  or  badge  of  distinction  from 
Government. 

''  So  far  then  from  the  constitution  of  Indian  society  leading  us  to 
believe  that  titles  of  honour,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  would 
not  take  the  fancy  of  the  Natives,  every  fact  we  are  acquainted 
with  would  appear  to  indicate  the  very  reverse.  There  is,  in  short, 
nothing  in  the  Indian  character  upon  which  we  may  presume  that 
they  differ  from  more  civilized  communities,  in  this  point  at  least ; ' 
or  that  they  would  refuse  to  purchase  an  empty  gratification  of 
vanity  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  real  substantial  comfort ;  or,  to 
push  the  parallel  farther,  to  barter  their  independence  and  integrity 
for  glittering  stars  and  ribbons/' 
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It  is  a  matter  no  less  of  astonishment  than  regret,  that,  with  the 
immense  naval  force  which  it  has  heen  thought  expedient  to  main- 
tain during  nearly  twelve  years  of  uninterrapted  and  nearly  universal 
peace,  England  should  have  done  so  little  in  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  maritime  geography.  As  far  as  regards  voyages  of 
discovery,  the  views  of  the  Admiralty  appear  to  have  heen  exclu- 
sively and  perversely  directed  to  the  solution  of  a  prohlem,  in 
itself  of  no  practical  importance,  hut  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
they  have  wantonly  thrown  away  a  comhination  of  zeal,  persever- 
ance, and  talent,  which,  if  employed  in  almost  any  other  pursuit, 
mast  have  ensured  the  happiest  results.  That  pertinacity,  how- 
ever, which  resisted  all  attempts  at  conviction,  and  continued  to 
impel  our  gallant  seamen  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  ohstacles, 
which  the  opinion  of  all  practical  and  reflecting  men  had  pro- 
nounced to  he  insurmountahle,  seems  at  length  to  have  heen  wearied 
out,  and  we  trust  that  the  mania  for  northern  expeditions  has 
passed  away  from  us  never  again  to  return. 

But  an  ohject  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  discovery  of  new 
lands  has  occasionally  received  some  small  portion  of  the  attention 
of  our  naval  authorities,  and  a  few  voyages  of  survey  have  been 
undertaken  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  laying  down  accu- 
rate charts  of  coasts  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  and  of  obtaining 
other  useful  information  concerning  them.  A  more  legitimate  use 
for  the  surplus  portion  of  the  marine  of  a  nation  which  prides  itself 
on  being  essentially  maritime  could  not  be  devised  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  trifling  expense  with  which  such  ex])editions  are  at- 
tended, and  the  vital  importance  of  their  labours  to  the  interests  of 
commerce,  we  can  only  lament  and  wonder  that  so  inconsiderable 
a  part  of  our  naval  establishment  should  have  been  employed  on 
services  of  this  nature. 

With  the  results  of  one  or  two  voyages  of  this  description  the 
public  has  already  been  made  acquainted,  and  several  others  have 
been  announced  as  preparing  for  publication.  At  present  it  is  our 
purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  survey  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  by  Captain  P.  P.  King,* 
which,  after  lingering  in  the  press  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
has  at  length  silently  made  its  appearance  in  the  world.  The  very 
quiet  mode  in  wliich  its  publication  has  been  finally  effected  augurs 

•  Narmtive  of  a  Survey  of  the  Intertropical  and  Western  Coasts  of  Austra- 
lia, performed  between  the  years  1819  and  1822,  by  Captain  Philip  P.  King, 
R.N.  F.R.S.  &c.  With  an  appendix,  containing  various  subjects  relating 
to  Hydrography  and  Natural  History,  9  vols.  8?o  Illustrated  by  plates, 
charts,  and  wood  cuts. 
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little  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  in  its  becoming  a 
pop  alar  and  generally  attractive  production.  A  voyage  of  survey, 
strictly  speaking,  presents  in  fact  little  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
any  except  the  geographer  and  the  practical  navigator,  and  it  is 
principally  with  the  design  of  introducing  the  present  work  to  the 
notice  of  these  classes  that  we  have  been  induced  to  advert  to  it. 
That  it  is  not,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  atti-actions  for  the 
gieneral  reader  will,  we  think,  be  evident  from  the  selections  we  are 
about  to  make  from  it,  in  illustration  of  a  few  cui:Bory  remaiks  on 
the  physical  constitution  of  New  Holland^  and  on  the  condition  of 
its  singular  inhabitants. 

Of  the  surface  of  this  fifth  continent,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly- 
termed,  so  little  is  yet  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  general  characters  of  the  soil  differ  equally  with  its 
natural  productions  from  those  of  the  other  portions  of  the  world. 
Its  vegetables  are  well  known  to  be  peculiar  in  many  respects,  and 
especially  in  the  total  absence  of  any  which  can  fairly  be  regarded 
as  occupying  the  situation  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  old  and  new 
continents.  The  trees  of  New  Holland  are  indeed,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  merely  shrubs  of  a  larger  growth :  none  of 
them  possess  the  properties  requisite  for  ship-building;  and  the 
absence  of  timber  fitted  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  remarked,  by 
the  bye,  must  ever  be  an  impediment  almost  insuperable  to  the' 
assumption  by  any  colony  established  there  of  political  powcr^ 
which  so  materially  depends  on  a  nayal  establishment.  Tiie  ani- 
mals of  this  island  are  equally  peculiar  with  its  vegetables.  In  the 
highest  order,  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  not  one  has  yet  been 
found  in  New  Holland,  which  coincides  with  those  that  inhabit  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  imless  indeed  we  except  the  dog,  that 
constant  and  faithful  companion  of  the  human  race  wherever  it 
exists ;  and  even  this  exhibits  characters  distinguishing  it  strongly 
from  the  usual  varieties.  Man  himself,  on  these  shores,  differs 
from  man  elsewhere  ;  but  the  causes  of  this  difference,  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  extreme  degradation  of  intellect,  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  a  great  measure  to  the  circomstanees  io  w^ich  he  baa 
been  placed  by  nature. 

To  live  together  in  large  societies  must  always  have  been  im- 
practicable to  the  New  Hollander,  depending  as  he  did  for  suste- 
nance on  the  very  scanty  supplies  of  the  land,  or  on  the  moi*c 
plentiful,  but  more  uncertain,  produce  of  his  fishery.  In  procuring 
these  he  relied  in  general  on  the  cunning  that  sets  gins,  and  awaldi 
patiently  until  its  victim  is  entrapped  in  them  ;  or  on  entangling 
by  means  of  weirs  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  amid  the  shallow, 
waters,  where  they  fell  a  ready  prey  to  his  voracious  indolence. 
Ocuisionally  he  might  be  called  on  to  contend  with  a  fish  of  larger 
dimensions  and  greater  power  than  usual ;  but  on  the  land  no  such 
exertion  could  be  required.    His  chace  was  not,  like  that  of  th6 
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ao  deer  ]u>r  other  beast  of  magnitude  to  pursue,  nor  could  he  ever 
encouAter,  in  the  search  for  his  daily  food,  any  animal,  the  strcnsfth 
or  noble  nature  of  which  was  calculated  to  rouse  in  him  the  latent 
sparks  of  energy  or  manliness.  Cunning,  i^idolent  cunning,  was 
usually  suificient  for  the  supply  of  his  animal  wants,  and  when  ho 
had  exhausted  the  produce  <^  one  locality,  he  removed  to  another. 
On  tliue  construction  of  habitations  of  so  temporary  a  nature,  little 
pains  would  be  bestowed ;  and  his  implements  and  domestic  utensils 
most  be,  of  course,  iimited  in  number  and  light  of  carriage,  as  he 
was  without  a  single  beast  of  burden  or  any  that  could  be  rendered 
such  to  assist  him  in  removing  them.  The  saipe  cause  would  also 
deprive  him  of  all  opportunities  of  internal  commerce,  except  by 
means  of  rivers,  and  of  these  there  appear  to  exist  none  of  any 
considerable  extent.  From  external  conunerce  he  was  eqyally 
cat  off  by  the  want  of  timber  sufficiently  powerful  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  wi^ds  apd  waves.  The  New  Hollander  has  thus  been 
prevented  from  adding,  by  communication  with  others,  to  the  very. 
scanty  stock  of  ideas  which  result  from  the  mere  animal  nature 
of  his  existence.  We  therefore  cease  to  wonder  at  his  low  intel- 
lectual condition,  and  arc  prepare4  to  regard  with  interest  even 
his  rudest  attempts  at  overcoming  soi^  of  the  difficulties  by  which 
be  is  sarrouaded. 

Simple  as  these  attempts  generaily  are,  they  vary  considerably 
in  ditferent  tribes,  and  in  some  exhibit  considerable  ingenuity. 
Compelled  4Mcasionally,  in  their  migrations  from  one  dbtrict  to 
another  to  pass  creeks  or  rivers,  navigation  becomes  among  them 
an  art  essential  to  their  existence.    It  is  here,  among  the  lowest  race 
of  man,  that  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  it  ui  its  rudest  form. 
Accordingly,  at  DaA}pier*s  Archipelago,  on  the  western  coast,  three 
natives  were  observed  in  the  water  apparently  wading ;  but,  on  ap- 
proaching them,  '^  it  was  discovered  that  each  of  them  ijvas  seated 
on  a  log  of  wood,  wbieb  he  propelled  through  the  water  by  paddling 
with  his  faujids.*'    Of  these  marine  velocipedes,  as  Ca{>tain  King 
denominatee  them,  some  consisted  only  of  a  single  log ;  in  others, 
intended  for  the  conveyance  of  domestic  utensiLs,  ^<  two  or  tlirce 
short  logs  were  neatly  and  even  curiously  joined  together,  end  to 
end,  and  so  formed  one  piece  that  was  sufficient  to  carry,  and 
buoyant  enough  to  support  the  weight  of,  two  people."     This  float- 
ing log  is  probaUy  the  extreme  case  of  the  poverty  of  savage  boat 
building  a^l  round  the  world.     Qeyond  it  the  6oat  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Hanover  Bay,  on  the  north-western  coast,  is  a  decided 
advance.     It  is  composed  of  five  mangrove  stems,  lashed  together 
at  the  extremities,  and  attached  to  a  frame  of  smaller  wood,  and 
is  buoyant  enough  to  carry  two  natives  together,  with  their  spears 
and  baskets.     At  Rockingham  Bay^  the  art  hfu^  been  carried  con- 
sidenMy  farther,  and  oanoes  were  found  ^^  not  more  than  five  feet 
long,  and  faoBraEy^too  sma^  for  jtwo  {>eo^;"  and  a  great  im- 
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provement  had  taken  place  by  the  employment '  of  *^two  small 
strips  of  bark,  five  or  six  inches  square,  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  paddling  and  for  baling  the  water  out,  which  they  are  con- 
stantly obliged  to  do  to  prevent  their  canoe  from  sinking:  in  shoal 
water  the  paddles  are  superseded  by  a  pole,  by  which  this  fragile 
bark  is  propelled.  *^  Having  once  attained  this  point,  the  further 
improvement  was  easy,  consisting  merely  in  enlarging  the  proportions 
until  the  canoe  became  capable  of  containing  several  individnals. 
The  material  generally  employed  in  its  construction  is  the  bark  of 
certain  trees,  which  is  used  either  in  a  single  sheet-,  each  end  being 
joined  together  by  strips  of  a  common  climbing  plant ;  or  three  or 
more  sheets  of  the  bark  are  nailed  by  the  same  means.  The 
largest  of  these  canoes  hitherto  seen  was  that  observed  by  Admiral 
Bligh,  at  Sunday  Island,  which  was  thirty-three  feet  in  length, 
and  would  hold  twenty  men.  In  a  few  instances  only  were  canoes 
discovered,  which  were  hollowed  by  fire  or  some  blunt  instrument 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Of  one  of  this  description  the  "'  length 
was  twenty-one  feet,  but  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  bilge,  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  inches,  whilst  at  the  gunwhale  the  opening  was  only 
from  six  to  eight  inches  and  a  half  wide."  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  extreme  point  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  ship-building 
attained  by  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  who  have  never  at- 
tempted to  emulate  the  Malay  proas,  which  are  annually  exhibited 
before  them  in  large  numbers,  while  visiting  the  northern  coast  in 
quest  of  the  trepang,  or  bScke  de  mer,  for  the  Chinese  market. 

The  habitations  of  the  New  Hollander  present  also  some  striking 
peculiarities.  In  caverns,  formed  by  natural  causes  would  probably 
be  found  the  earliest  dwellings  of  roan  in  a  savage  state,  but  the 
geological  constitution  of  New  Holland  renders  such  shelter  of 
rare  occurrence.  Only  two  instances  of  natural  caverns  were  met 
with,  one  at  Lizard  Island,  and  the  other  at  Clack's  Island,  both 
situated  off  Cape  Melville,  on  the  eastern  coast.  Both  of  these 
had  been  resorted  to  as  habitations  by  the  natives,  and  the  latter 
was  especially  remarkable,  as  furnishing  the  only  specimen  of  the* 
fine  arts,  observed  during  the  survey.  The  roofs  and  sides  of  the 
cavern  were  composed  of  a  black  schistose  rock,  and  were  covered 
with  curious  drawings,  which  "  were  executed,"  says  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, the  botanist  to  the  expedition,  "  upon  a  ground  of  red  ochre, 
(rubbed  on  the  black  schistus,)  and  were  delineated  by  dots  of  a 
white  iargillaceous  earth,  which  had  been  worked  up  into  a  paste. ' 
They  represented  tolerable  figures  of  sharks,  porpoises,  turtles, 
lizards,  trepang,  star-fish,  clubs,  canoes,  water-gourds,  and  some 
quadrupeds,  which  were  probably  intended  to  represent  kangaroos 
and  dogs.  The  figures,  besides  being  outlined  by  the  dots,  were 
decorated  all  over  with  the  same  pigment  in  dotted  transverse 
belts."  "  Captain  Flinders,"  continues  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  had 
discovered  figures  on  Chasm  Island,  in  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
formed  with  a  burnt  stick ;  but  this  performance,  exceeding  150 
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{gores,  wlucb  miiBt  have  occupied  much  time,  appears  to  be  at 
Irast  one  step  nearer  refinement  than  those  simply  executed  with  a 
piece  of  charred  wood/' 

In  other  sitnations  where  it  became  necessary  to  constract  habi- 
tatioiis,  a  variety  b  observed  in  their  erection  equally  striking  with 
that  eidiibited  by  the  canoes.  The  smallest  noticed  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mullet  Bay,  on  the  northern  coast.  <'  They 
were  of  a  conical  shape,  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  not 
larger  than  would  conveniently  contain  one  person ;  they  were  built 
of  sticks,  stack  in  the  ground,  and  being  united  at  the  top,  sup- 
ported a  roof  of  bark,  which  was  again  covered  with  sand,  so  tha^ 
the  hut  looked  more  like  a  sand-hillock  than  the  abode  of  a  huBUUi 
creature:  the  opening  was  at  one  side,  and  about  eighteoi  inches  in 
diameter ;  but  even  tlus  could  be  reduced  when  they  were  inside, 
by  heaping  the  sand  up  before  lU"  In  Halifax  bay,  the  huts  <<  were 
of  a  circular  shape,  and  very  ingeniously  constructed  by  twigs 
stuck  in  the  ground  and  arched  over,  the  ends  being  artfully  en- 
twined 90  as  to  give  support  to  each  other ;  the  whole  was  covered 
with  a  thatch  of  dried  grass  and  reeds :  they  were  not  larger  than 
two  people  could  conveniently  occupy."  At  Port  Macquarie,  where 
the  natives  are  rather  numerous,  the  dwellings  are  more  substan- 
tially constructed,  and  will  contain  eight  or  ten  persons :  '^  they  an^ 
arched  Hfvet,  and  form  a  dome  with  the  opening  on  the  laud  side,*' 
the  inhabitants  being  thus  screened  from  the  cold  sea-winds.  But 
it  was  only  at  Careening  Bay,  on  the  north-western  coast,  that  ma- 
terials of  a  lasting  nature  entered  into  the  construction  of  the  hut. 
In  this  situation  the  two  ends  were  formed  of  stones,  piled  one  upon 
tiie  other  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  saplings  were  laid  across 
to  support  a  covering  of  bark  or  dried  grass.  No  regular  plan  was, 
however,  pursued  in  their  erection,  as  no  two  of  them  precisely 
agreed  with  each  other. 

In  their  dress  the  variation  is  less.  In  that  considerable  portion 
of  New  Holland  which  is  situated  within  the  tropics,  little  clothing 
would  be  required  to  protect  the  body  of  the  native  ^m  the  effects 
of  cold,  and  in  much  of  it  he  is  altogether  naked.  £ven  without  the 
tropic,  and  as  ^  south  as  36  degrees,  the  men  were  entirely  with- 
out clothing,  the  women  alone  wearing  a  kangaroo's  skin  over  their 
shonldera.  This  covering  was  used  equally  by  both  sexes  at  Mac- 
quarie Harbour,  and  also  at  Oyster  Harbour,  where  it  was  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  concealing  the  back  and  breast,  and  leaving 
the  right  arm  exposed.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  maximum  of 
dress  observed  by  Captain  King.  Dress,  indeed,  appears  generally 
to  be  considered  as  an  incumbrance  by  the  Australian,  who,  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson,  can  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to 
wear  Buropean  habits,  and  in  manv  instances,  as  is  well  known,  has 
altogether  refused  to  be  confinea  in  them.  The  extent  of  this 
feeling  is  shown  by  Captain  King's  having  found,  near  Macquarie 
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Harboiir,  in  Tan  tKemen's  Land^  a  bundle  of  giirmenis  of  colbmal 
Manufacture,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  natives  to  whom  they 
had  been  given :  and  the  same  disposition  was  also  eviiiced  by  three 
of  tlie  natives  of  Gk>old  Island,  in  Rockingham  Biaiy,  who  were  par- 
iially  clothed  in  some  damaged  slops ;  **•  but  as  soon  as  they  reached 
a  little  distance/'  observes  Captain  King,  '<  they  began  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  attire  ;  and  we  had  much  amusement  in  witness- 
ing the  difficulty  under  which  the  wearer  of  a  shirt  laboured  to  get 
lioff/' 

The  food  of  the  native  of  New  Holland  consists  of  the  seeds  spon- 
taneously offered  to  him  by  the  bounty  of  Nature,  and  of  tlie  pro- 
duce of  his  hunting  and  fishing.  Of  the  mode  in  which  his  hunting 
is  conducted  we  know  little,  as  Europeans  have  hitherto  pene- 
trated but  a  very  trifling  distance  into  the  interior.  A  very  ge- 
neral practice  appears  to  be,  by  setting  fire  to  the  grass  to  fbrce 
the  kangaroo,  his  principal  game,  from  the  woods  into  the  open 
country,  where  it  is  killed  by  spears,  propelled  commonly  by 
means  of  the  throwing-stick.  With  the  various  plans  pnrsiied  b^ 
him  in  his  fishing,  on  which  he  seems  to  have  expended  the  greater 
portion  of  his  ingenuity,  we  are  better  acquainted.  In  many  si- 
tuations this  is  confined  to  the  mere  collection  of  shell-fish,  crabs, 
&c.  at  low  water  \  at  which  time,  even  when  it  occurs  during  the 
night,  the  whole  tribe  is  oiit  upon  the  shore  in  search  of  these 
animals,  coinpelled  by  the  certainty  that  they  would  be  deprived  of 
their  next  meal  if  they  neglected  the  opportunity  of  |)rocuring  it, 
even  lit  the  most  unseasonable  hours.  The  weirs,  which  arc  con- 
fetiTicted  to  intercept  the  return  of  such  fish  as  may  have  been  carried 
into  shoal  water  duriii^  the  flood,  are  formed  cither  b^  sticks  stuck 
ill  the  mud,  or  by  heavy  stones.  One  of  the  latter  description,  at 
Oyster  Harbour,  *^  was  ^  hundred  yards  long,  and  projected  forty 
yards  in  a  crescent  shape,  towards  the  sea.''  Fishing-nets,  rudely 
made  of  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  trees,  are  occasionally  employed  ; 
and  the  same  material  is  also  st>un  and  twisted  to  form  fishing-lines^ 
five  or  six  fathoms  long,  to  which  are  attached  hooks  made  from  the 
■hells  of  turtles.  The  mode  in  which  these  latter  animals  are 
caught  by  the  natives  of  Endeavour  River  has  been  described  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  consists  in  striking  into  their  bodies  a  barbed 
peg,  to  which  is  fastehed  a  staff  serving  for  a  float  to  trace  and  to 
weary  the  turtle  while  swimming.  This  .contrivance  strongly  re^ 
minds  us  of  those  employed  by  the  Esquimaux  in  the  capture  of 
lieals  and  whales.  Another  point  of  reseniblahce  between  these  dia* 
Uint  savages  is  to  be  found  in  the  feast  of  the  natives  of  .King  George 
the  Third's  Sound  on  a  raw  and  only  half-dead  seal,  whi6h  had  been 
transfixed  by  ^  spear  cast  from  a  throwing-etick,  and  was  after- 
#ard8  despatched  by  blows  fro^  a  small  hammer  upon  its  head. 
The  New  Hollander,  however,  did  not  appear  .to  gorge  ui>on  this 
disgusting  food  to  the  same  extent  aa  the  Es^^^^vc ;  and»  more- 
over, as  Captain  King  has  particularly  remarked^  after  having 
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craxnineS  hid  inoutb  with  the  flesh,  he  exit,  or  rather  sawed,  it  from 
the  remainder,  tipwards  instead  of  downwards. 

In  thus  sketching  the  condition  of  the  ahoriginal  inhatitants  of 
New  Holland  in  some  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  their  exist- 
ence, too  great  an  encroachment  has  already  perhaps  heen  made 
upon  the  patience  of  the  reader.  His  cookery,  agreeing  in  it£l 
highest  advance  with  that  of  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  his 
domestic  utensils,  and  liis  arms  of  offence  and  defence,  arms  co- 
existent every  where  with  that  pugnacious  animal — man,  must  therer 
fore  be  passed  over  to  make  room  for  a  brief  review  of  the  practical 
and  scientific  results  of  the  expedition. 

Imperfectly  known  as  much  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  re-' 
raained  previously  to  Captain  King's  survey,  the  field  presented  for 
his  examination  was  su&cient  to  require  upwards  of,  four  years  of 
laborious  research,  interrupted  only  by  the  rainy  and  dangerous 
seasons.  During  this  period  he  surveyed  and  laid  down  the  line  of 
the  eastern  coast  between  Cape  Hillsborough  and  Cape  York,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  and  ninety  mile^  ;  and  examined  carefully  the 
northern  and  north-wiestern  coasts,  to  the  extent  of  sevem  hundred 
and  ninety  miles,  from  Wessel  Islands  to  Port  Geprge  the  JPourth. 
From  this  point  to  Depuch  Inland,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and 
ten  miles,  the  coast  still  remains  unknown,  nothing  having  been  yet 
seen  except  detached  portions  of  islands  lying  off  it ;  but  from  that 
bland  to  the  north-west  Cape,  an  extent  of  220  miles,  has  been 
carefully  surveyed  by  the  expedition.  On  the  western  coast  feW  ob- 
servations could  he  made,  the  examination  being  performed  during 
an  almost  continued  gale  of  wind  ;  and  on  the  southern  coast  little 
was  added  to  the  information  formerly  obtained  with  respect  to  it. 
In  the  very  ample  "  Sailing  Directions,"  which  occupy  upwards  of 
160  closely-printed  pages  of  the  Appendix,  Captain  King  has  so 
condensed  the  materials  obtiuned  in  all  the  points  of  his  survey,  aS 
to  furnish  a  practical  manual  to  the  future  navigator,  which,  from 
the  known  experience  and  nautical  skill  of  its  author,  will  be  found, 
we  doubt  not,  a  valuable  and  essential  guide  through  the  numerous 
besetting  perils  of  these  seas. 

The  most  generally  useful  result  of  the  voyage,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  superiority  of  the  innshore  route  through  Torres  Strait 
over  that  without  the  reefs.  The  passage  within  the  reefs  is  not 
only  shorter,  but  presents  also  other  advantages,  the  principal  of 
which  are,  aa  Capjtaiii  King  informs  us,  ^^  that  the  weather  Is  more 
generally  fine;  the  sea  is.  always  perfectly  smooth;  and  wood 
aad  water  may  be  proci^red  upon  various  parts  of  ihe  coast :  with 
only  common  attentkm  there  is  no  risk ;  and  however  laboriously 
the  day  may  be  spent,  the  night  is  passed  without  disturbing  the 
crew ;  for  safe  and  good  anchorage  may  be  taken  up  every  night 
under  the  lee  of  an  islet  or  a  reef,  which^  in  the  ev^it  of  had  wea- 
ther, may  be  retained  as  long  as  is  requisite  or  convenient.  No  time  is 
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loet  by  the  delay,  for  tke  anchor  may  be  dropped  in  the  ship^s  imme- 
diate track  ;  and  if  the  cargo  consists  of  live  animals,  such  as  horses, 
eattle,  or  sheep,  grass  may  be  obtained  for  them  from  the  islands  near 
the  anchorage.  In  the  outer  passage,  the  sea  is  strewed  with  numerous 
reefs,  many  yet  unknown,  which  render  the  navigation  at  night  ex- 
tremely dangerous  ;  and  if,  on  approaching  the  part  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  enter  the  reefs,  the  weather  should  be  thick,  and  the  sun 
too  clouded  at  noon  to  procure  an  observation  for  the  latitude,  the 
navigator  is  placed  in  a  very  anxious  and  a  very  unenviable  situa- 
tion ;  for  the  currents  are  so  strong,  that  the  position  of  the  ship  is 
by  no  means  suflieiently  known  to  risk  running  to  leeward  to  make 
the  reefs.  The  ensuing  night  must  therefore  be  passed  in  the 
greatest  uncertainty ,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coral  reefs.'' 

It  is  certainly  important  to  the  commanders  of  vessels  navigating 
between  our  Indian  possessions  and  Port  Jackson  to  be  apprised  of 
these  facts,  derived  from  the  experience  of  Captain  King,  and  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Captain  Bremor.  Another  advantage  has  also  re- 
sulted from  the  report  made  by  Captain  King  to  the  Admiralty,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  settlement,  Fort  Dundas,  in  Port  Cockbum, 
between  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands,  which  is  likely  to  prove 
highly  serviceable  to  ships  engaged  in  trading  between  the  East 
Indies  and  New  Holland.  Its  local  position  is  well  calculated  for 
the  protection  of  such  vessels,  and  for  affording  to  them,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  the  supplies  which  they  may  require. 

The  papers  on  Natural  History,  which  complete  the  Appendix, 
have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  they  were  supplied.  The  most  extensive  contributor  in  the 
department  of  Zoology,  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray,  who  has  named  and  de- 
scribed all  the  specimens  collected  by  the  expedition  in  that  branch 
of  science,  with  the  exception  of  the  birds,  which  have  received  their 
elucidation  from  the  scientific  pen  of  Mr.  Vigors,  and  of  the  annu- 
lose  animals,  which  are  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.S.MacLeay. 
The  general  remarks  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  on  the  vegetation 
of  the  coasts  visited,  are  full  of  new  and  interesting  facts,  and  prove 
that  the  long  residence  of  that  indefatigable  collector  in  Australia 
has  been  well  employed  in  gainhig  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its 
plants.  But  the  most  interesting  contribution  in  this  department 
consists  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  read  before  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety, and  which,  for  the  importance  of  its  facts  and  the  novel 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  struotare  of  the  unimpregnated 
ovuiumy  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  fecundation  is  effected 
in  phanogamous  plants,  deserves  a  place  in,  and  would  do  ho- 
nour to,  the  transactions  of  any  scientific  society  in  the  world. 
Indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  among  botanists  that  so 
many  invaluable  memoirs  from  the  same  pen,  developing  the  most 
masterly  views  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  that  science,  should 
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be  scattered  m  the  appendices  to  the  travels  of  Captains  Flindersi 
Ross,  Parry,  and  others,  locked  up,  by  the  expensive  nature  of  these 
works,  from  the  limited  means  of  the  far  greater  number  of  natu- 
ralists. Measures  are,  it  is  true^  in  progress  both  in  Germany  and 
in  France,  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  these  precious  docu- 
ments ;  but  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  in  England,  to  which  they 
of  right  belong,  the  student  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  shoi^ld  be  in 
a  great  measure  precluded  from  having  recourse  to  those  truly 
scientific  productions  which  ought  to  form  the  bajus  of  all  his 
investiga'tions. 

The  geological  sketch  of  the  coast  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Filton^ 
whose  ejctensive  acquirements  in  that  attractive  and  daily  advancing 
study  are  well  known  to  all  by  whom  it  is  cultivated  or  admired.    « 


BONO.— FAREWBLL. 

Since  this  night 

Of  dear  delight 
Is  the  Uut  before  we  sever, 

Fill  the  cap 

With  nectar  up, 
And  joyful  let  us  quaff  as  ever. 

Let  pleasure  still 

Our  pulses  fill, 
Nor  seek  the  future  scenes  to  scan  ; 

But,  as  we  pass 

The  sparkling  glass. 
Be  cpiite  as  bless'd  as  mortals  can. 

Woman  may  try 

Her  tearful  eye 
To  ease  the  soul  when  ills  assail— 

We,  wiser  grown, 

Will  only  own 
That  wine  *s  the  caie  for  every  ail.. 

Then  send  around 

The  goblet  erown'd 
With  the  red  giape  sparkling  high, 

And  bid  old  Care 

For  once  despair 
To  draw  one  tear  to  dim  our  eye. 


L  L.L* 
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■mEOftXnCAL  AND  PRACmCAf  VIEW  OF  TEE  LAW  OP  UBBL 
IN  BNOLANP  AND  IN  INDIA. 

No.  ill. 

Theoretical  View  of  the  Law  of  Libel  in  England. 

As  religious  bigotry  was  the  rock  on  which  James  II.  split,  so  a 
passion  more  congenial  to  tyranny,  an  insatiate  thirst  of  foreign 
conquest  and  dominion,  proved  fiitalto  the  system  which  Bonaparte 
had  constructed,  and  which  time  promised  to  consolidate.  A  view 
of  the  facility  with  which  he  had  reduced  the  French  to  the  tamest 
servitude,  from  which  they  were  delivered  by  no  exertion  of  their 
own,  afforded  abundant  matter  for  reflection  to  those  who  had 
escaped  the  general  contagion. 

Let  kommet  (says  Benjamin  Constant)  tendeni  Un^faurt  d  g*affranekir  de  la 
dauleur,  Quand  ee  qu^iU  aiment  ettt  menaei,  Um  s*efi  detaehenJt  on  It  <fe- 
fendetU, 

Les  mceare,  dit  M.  de  Pauw,  se  corrompent  snbitement  dans  les  villes  at- 
taqutes  de  la  peste.  On  8*y  vole  Tan  Vautre  en  mourant.  L*arbitraire  est 
au  moral  ce  qoe  la  peste  est  an  physique.  Chaam  repousse  le  compagnoa 
d'iofortune  qui  voudroit  s'attacher  ^  Lui.  Cliacun  abjure  les  liens  de  la  Tie 
passte.  II  s*isole  pour  se  defendre*,  et  ne  voit  dans  la  foiblesse  ou  ramitie 
qui  rifflploreat  qu*  un  obstacle  k  sa  suret6. 

En  Tain  direz  vous  que  I'esprit  hamain  pourroit  briller  encore  dans  la  litte- 
rature  legere,  qu*il  pourroit  se  liTrer  aux  sciences  exactes  et  naturelles,  qu*il 
pourroit  s'adonner  aux  arts.  La  nature  en  creant  rhomme  n*a  pas  consults 
i*autorit6.  EUe  a  voulu  que  touted  ilkos'  faetit^A  feusseut  entre  elles  une  liaisoo 
intime,  et  qu*  aucune  ne  piilt  etre  Itmit^e  sany  que  les  autres  s'en  ressentissent. 
L'independance  de  la  peuste  est  aussi  necetsaire  mfime  k  la  litteniture  legere,  aux 
sciences  et  aux  arts,  que  Pair  k  la  vie  physique.  L*on  pourroit  aussi  bien  faire 
travailler  des  hommes  sous  une  '|K>ttipe  pneumatique,  en  disant  qu*oo  n*exige 
pai  d*eux  qu*ils  respirent,  mais  qu*ils  remueot  les  bras  et  les  jambes,  que 
maintenir  ractiTit6  de  rspirit  sur  uo  sujet  dono^,  en  rempechant  de  8*exercer  sur 
les  objets  importans  qui  lui  rendent  son  energie  parcequ  lis  lul  rappeileot  sa  dig- 
nity. Les  litterateurs  ainsi  garrot^s  font  d*abora  des  panegyriques :  mais  ils 
deviennent  peu  k  peu  incapables  me  me  de  louer,  et  la  litterature  finit  par  se 
perdre  dans  les  anagrammes  et  les  acrostlehes. 

Et  oe  ne  seroit  pas  tout  encore.  &ient6t  le  commerce,  les  professions,  et 
les  metiers  les  plus  neoessaires  se  ressentiraieni  de  cette  apathie.  Le  com- 
merce n*est  pas  k  lui  seul  un  mobile  d'actiTit^  sufflsant.  L'on  exagere  Tin- 
fluence  de  rfinteret  personel.  L^interet  personel  a  besoin  pour  agir  de  Tex- 
isteuoe  de  roplDion.'  L*homme  dont  rofnoion  languit  etouifige,  n'est  pas  long 
terns  excit6  m6me  par  son  interet. 

Lorsque  chacun  est  libre,  chacun  s'amuse  et  sUnteresse  de  ce  qu*il  ftdt, 
de  ce  qu*il  dit,  de  ce  qu*il  ecrit.  Mais  lorsque  la  grande  masse  d*une  nation 
est  rediAe  au  role  de  spectateurs  forc^  au  silence,  11  Ibut  pour  que  ces  spec- 
tateurs  applandiasent  ou  seulement  pour  quMls  regardent,  que  les  entrepreneurs 
du  spectacle  reveillent  leur  curiosity  par  des  coups  de  thtetre,  et  des  change- 
me  .s  de  sce..e.  E  fi.i.  la  lethiigle  d*u:.e  nation,  oik  il  n*y  apasd'opiuionpub- 
lique,  se  commuuique  k  son  gouTcrnement  quolqu*U  ftsse. 

Les  institutions  qui  serreat  de  barriere  au  pouvoir,  lui  serrent  en  m^me 
terns  d'appuit.    Elles  le  guideot  dans  sa  route :  elles  le  soutiennent  dans  sea 
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eflbrU:  elles  le  moderent  dans  198  tcc^s  ^  violencp,  e{  rencooragfntdans 
ses  momens  d*ftpathie.*  '  .    1      .  . 

The  practicabiUty  of  inducing  such  national  debasement  was  al30 
insisted  on  by  l^ir  James  Mackintosh,  as  supplying  a  powerful  mo- 
tive to  deter  Parliament  from  further  abridging  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  oppressions  which  provoke  arme4  resistance  and  civil 
wars  most  not  only  be  of  a  grievous  and  intolerable  kind,  but  shock 
some  sentiment,  principle,  or  prejudice,  to  which  t&e  mass  of  a 
nation  are  passionately  attached;  but  where  such  violences  are 
avoided,  successive  ligatures  may  be  applied,  till  habits  of  entire 
pliability  and  submission  are  confirmed.  The  degraded  and  trans- 
formed people  make  a  virtue  of  the  fawning  suppleness  which 
gradual  '^  necessity''  has  taught  them,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
boast  of  the  gloria  obsequii. 

The  mind  of  man,  (said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,)  is  generally  in  a  sUte  of  ac- 
tivity and  excitement,  and  if  it  cannot  vent  itself  against  those  who  misgovern, 
it  works  itself  iato  a  state  of  sympathy  and  even  affection  for  what  It  is  not 
dlowed  to  hate.  Those  who  are  not  permitted  to  follow  the  hent  of  their 
inclination,  frequently  become  the  sycophants  of  those  whom  they  had  before 
detested.  Perhaps  they  would  be  sometimes  insincere  in  their  praises.  If  the 
mind  is  not  sincere  on  such  occusions,  it  certainly  is  a  fault,  but  it  is  the  very 
sincerity  of  the  mind  which  stamps  it  with  baseness,  t 

The  fourth  argument  that  may  be  offered  in  favour  of  unlimited 
toleration  is  founded  on  the  absence  of  all  danger  and  inconvenience 
from  the  observance  of  such  a  policy.  Historical  testimony  so  fully 
establishes  the  fact,  that  in  every  instance  libels  have  oeen  the 
effects  ?nd  not  the  causes  of  political  disturbances,  and  that  they 
are  rather  **  the  gusts  of  liberty  of  speech  restrained,"  than  the  ex- 
pression of  minds  entrusted  with  the  free  use  of  their  own  powers  of 
deliberation  and  discussion, — that  this  consideration  alone  ought  to 
evince  the  inexpediency  of  violently  repressing  the  complaints  in- 
stead of  liealing  the  disorders  of  the  patient.  Amidst  the  confused 
cries  exhaled  by  the  public  uneasiness,  the  wise  and  good  not  only 
can  trace  the  true  seats  of  the  evil,  but  they  could  not  do  so  if  the 
mingled  voice  of  distress,  impatience,  suspicion,  and  of  the  multitude 
of  good  and  evil  counsellers,  were  in  any  degree  obstructed,  so  that 
tlie  whole  symptoms  of  the  case  were  not  before  them. 

If  ^*  a  species  of  men  to  whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a 
sentence  of  obscurity  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by 
the  heat  of  Intestine  disturbances,'*!}:  it  follows  that  such  men  can 
only  be  disarmed  of  their  influence  by  reforming  abuses,  and  bring- 
ing back  public  establishments  to  their  true  principles,  and 
especially  by  withholding  from  them  the  palm  of  martyrdom.  But 
while  the  frame  of  government  stands,  while  its  fundamental  safe- 

*  Pe  1 'esprit  de  conquete  et  de  ru8arpat|on  dans  lean  rapports  avecla* 
cifilixation  £arop6ene. 

i-  Speech,  Dec.  19,  1819. 

X  Burke,  Caatiat  of  pteaent  Diseontenta. 
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guards  are  resyvected,  while  the  orders  of  society  ai'e  not  inverted^ 
it  can  scarcely  he  allowed  that  there  is  anything  *^  dangerous''  in 
ike  mere  misrepresentations,  however  exaggerated  and  inflam- . 
matory,  of  such  agitators.  Has  not  every  generation  since  the 
Revolution  seen  the  Constitution  not  only  survive  nnhnrty  hut 
acquire  additional  securities  during  periods  when  ^*  the  most  auda- 
cious lihels  on  royal  majesty  have  passed  without  notice  ;"  when 
**  the  most  treasonahle  invectives  against  the  laws,  liberties,  and 
constitution  of  the  country  have  passed  without  the  slightest  ani- 
madversion ;*'  when,  "  an  envenomed  scurrility  against  everything 
sacred  and  civil,  public  and  private,  raged  through  the  kingdom, 
with  a  furious  and  unbridled  license  V  It  is  because  these  things 
are  utterly  harmless  and  insignificant,  because  the  majesty  of  truth 
prevails  over  all  the  discordance,  that  Government  consider  it  suffi- 
cient to  select  for  the  gratification  of  special  vengeance  a  particular 
victim,  spiwU  de  plurihus  unam^  without  even  admitting  the  idea 
or  contemplating  the  practicability  of  a  '<  general  slaughter "  of 
libellers  and  blasphemers.  Such  selections  are  the  mere  in- 
dulgences and  pastimes  of  political  animosity,  having  neither  in 
their  origin  nor  in  their  consequences  any  connexion  whatever  with 
the  public  security  or  welfare. 

The  wantonness  and  indiscrectness  of  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
individuals  for  punishment,  and  the  safety  of  unqualified  toleration, 
are  so  universally  felt,  that  we  have  on  all  hands  large  acknow- . 
ledgments  of  them  as  abstract  truths,  with  an  express  or  implied 
exception  in  favour  of  some  cheriBhed  dogma  or  institution,  and  a 
secret  protest  against  unpleasant  animadversions  on  the  individual 
himself  or  his  party.  But  if  all  the  exceptions  which  are  negatived 
by  an  immense  majority  of  the  public  were  struck  out,  there  would 
remain  one  deliberate  recognition  of  the  Press  as  a  sacred  medium 
of  intellectual  communication  never  to  be  questioned  in  a  Conrt  of 
Justice,  and  thereby  withdrawn  from  the  impartial  and  effective 
tribunal  to  which  it  was  addressed,  and  spbjected  to  the  control  of 
Qne  infinitely  less  impartial  and  effective.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  inconsistencies  alluded  to,  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Quarterly  Review : 

We  must  my  that  we  do  not  fear  evil  from  the  circulation  of  aiiy  opinions, 
hoKfever  mitekiepouM  in  tkemttlvet^  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  the  equal 
drcuIatioB  of  the  argument  on  both  sides.  Aitgiia  est  Veritas  et  pr«vale)ilt,-^ 
and  the  magistrate  need  $eidom  do  auve  than  see  fair  play,  and  lat  liar  fight  her 
own  battles  herself.  * 

Now  that  little  word  ^*  seldom"  is  enough  to  let  in  a  flood  of  per- 
secution !  Under  so  vague  an  exception,  the  magistrate  may  inter- . 
fere  with  his  temporal  sword  whenever  it  appears  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  assist  the  struggle,  or  grace  the  triumph  of  truth  ;  and  yet 
what  secvrity  is  there  that  he  shall  alwa3r8  strike  on  her  side,  and 
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not  against  herf  N<me  can  truly  profess  confidence  in  the  onmipor 
tence  of  trath,  or  consult  her  real  mterests^  who  consent  that  the 
magistrate  should'  ever  do  more  than  ^^  see  fair  play,  and  let  hef 
fight  her  own  hattles  f  and  fair  play  is  violated  whenever  physical 
force,  pnblic  or  private.  Is  called  into  action. 

The  impropriety  of  making  the  slightest  reservation  from  that 
freedom  of  debate  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons,  was  well  reproved  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Adam's 
motion  respecting  the  trials  of  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  March 

10, 1794. 

My  hononn^ble  friend  (Mr.  Grey^  has  declared  that  if  any  minister  should 
dare  to  introdace  into  thb  country  tne  law  of  Scotland,  he  hoped  there  would 
be  fotnid,  in  the  House,  men  bold  enouffh  to  impeach  him.  I  caanot  agree 
with  him  oa  this  poinl  %  for  10  dearly  do  I  pri^se  the  freedom  of  debate,  in  such 
veoeration  do  I  hold  the  free  and  unlimited  discussion  of  any  political  or  con- 
stitutional question  within  these  walls,  and  so  jealous  am  I  of  any  thing  which 
would  look  like  any  violation  of  this  our  moat  valuable  privilege,  that  if  the 
minister  were  to  advaoce  the  moat  dangtrons  and  detestable  principles,  if  he 
were  even  to  propose  a  bill  to  this  House  to  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  Introduce  in  the  palace  of  our  Sovereign  a  foreign  pretender,  I  would  hold 
him  justifiable  for  the  unconstitutional  measures  he  attempted  to  introduce, 
and  would  with  my  voice  endeavour  to  rescue  him  from  a  public  impeachment 
or  prosecution. 

In  a  very  different  spirit  Mr.  Burke  once  expressed  a  hope,  that 
not  only  the  minister  who  introduced,  but  the  majority  who  sup-. 
ported  the  introduction  of  what  he  considered  an  unconstitutional 
bill,  might  be  brought  to  trial. 

The  (Reganoy)  bill  meant  not  only  to  degrade  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the 
whole  House  of  Brunswick,  who  were  to  be  mUlawed,  excommumeated,  and 
attainttd^  as  having  forfeited  all  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  country  t 
Gentlemen  might  smile  as  they  pleased  at  this  doctrine ;  but  the  conduct  of 
the  other  side  of  the  House  was  reprehensible,  degrading  the  Royal  Family, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  future  distractions  and  disunion  in  that  family,  and  verging 
to  f reosofit,  Jcr  wMeh  the  jtutiee  qf  the  evuniiy  wmtd,  he  trusted,  one  day 
overtake  them  and  Mng  them  to  trial.  * 

Mr.  Flit  asfr^ssed  more  than  sufficient  indignation  at  this  sally, 
which  I  quote  aa  oiie  among  many  proofs  that  the  suggestions  of  in- 
toleranee  will  sometimes  make  their  way  through  the  infirmities  of 
even  the  noblest  minds.  Why  should  not  that  perfect  freedom  of 
debate,  which  Mr.  Fox  justly  claimed  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
be  permitted  to  their  constituents?  A  whole  nation  cannot  be 
packed  or  eomipted ;  and  therefore  <<  the  most  detestable  and  dan- 
gerous principles"  may  Ml  amongst  them  with  less  diance  of  mis* 
chievoos  consequences  than  in  a  legislative  assembly. 

tf  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  paternal  government 
to  protect  the  people  from  being  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
immoral  principles,  and  by  preventing  the  germination  of  evil  pro- 
pensities, to  diminish  the  sum  of  crime  and  punishment,  it  may  be 


«  8^d^  Feb.  ^  1780. 
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xepUed^  |;liat  w|ien  men  are  conscious  of  being  sobjected  fo  spell  dis- 
cipline} they  are  provoked  to  look  upon  transgressions}  not  ^  tVey 
v^mii  \>e  otherwise  disposed  to  do,  as  derogatory  to  personal  djg- 
i^ty,  but  as  victories  over  a  power  which  considers  them  unworthy 
to  be  trusted  with  the  guard  of  their  own  virtue,  and  which,  from 
seenuDg  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  credit  of  their  innocence,  they  would 
fain  make  responsible  for  their  vices :  that  the  sophistries  of  irre- 
ligion  and  denravitv  are  among  those  temptations  which  it  is  most 
easy  for  self-dependent  virtue  to  resist :  that  it  belongs  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  alone  to  bring  men  to  account  for  the  thoughts  of 
their  heart  and  the  words  of  their  mouths :  and  that  criminal  actions 
never  so  justly  meet  with  penal  visitation,  as  wjien  the  criminal  has 
been  impressed  with  a  conviction,  from  the  unbounded  field  of  in- 
quiry and  speculation  in  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  ran||^e, 
that  he  was  charged  with  full  responsibility  for  his  own  deeds,  be- 
tween which  and  words  a  distinct  line,  admitting  of  no  possible 
doubt,  dispute,  or  cavil,  was  drawn. 

Let  ffovemment,  in  what  form  it  may  be,  comprehend  the  whole  society  in 
its  justice^  and  restrain  the  suspicious  )>y  its  Tiijilance  ;  let  it  keep  watch  and 
war(l,  let  it  discover  by  its  sagacity,  and  punish  by  its  firmuess,  all  delinquency 
agaiftst  its  p6wer,  whenever  deHnqventif  exisU  in  the  dvert  mts  ;  and  then  it 
will  be  as  safe  as  ever  God  and  nature  intended  it  should  be.  *    * 

The  man  who  is  judicially  attacked  for  his  opinions,  has  given 
tjie  strongest  proof  that  no  evil  could  be  found  in  his  conduct,  and 
might  say  with  Cremutiiis,  verba  mea  arguuntur,  adeofactorum  in" 
nocens  sum.  Nor  is  there  a  more  revolting  juggle,  a  more  perfidious 
qiiibble,  than  when  it  is  said  that  opinions  are  free  ;  fhtt  that,  JO  use 
the  words  of  the  Due  de  Brogli^,  there  are  "  dcs  doctrines,  des 
pens^s,  des  opinions,  qui  deviennent  de  veritables  actions.*' 

Commentaries  on  the  literature  of  the  several  states  of  Europe 
and  America  afford  the  best  illustration  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  various  systems  which  obtain  regarding  the  press.  They 
show  that  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  jealousy  with  which  it  is 
controlled,  superstition  and  atheism  abound ;  science,  arts,  and  in- 
dustry languish ;  bad  rulers  are  unchecked,  the  good  are  neither 
understood  nor  supportied,  or  perhaps  are  the  objects  of  libels  whose 
influence  is  not  counteracted  by  any  publications  that  enjoy  the 
public  confidence.  Thus  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe  are  degraded  by  ignorance  and  superstition ; 
the  higher  are  infected  with  infidelity ;  and  in  France,  '^  between 
1758  and  1770  a  greater  quantity  of  Writings  professing  atheism 
were  published,  notwithstanding  a  censure  called  rigorous,  tkan 
have  appeared  in  England  since  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  t 

The  last  queen  of  France,  too,  was  calumniated  and  slandered 


♦  Quarterly  Review,  No.  UII.  p,  ieO» 
'  •  ^  ^t  Ibid.  '  • : 
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witb  a  Tirulence  and  effect  to  wbicb  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  the 
history  0/  £nglahd!  From  the  corrosion  of  that  subtle  mischief, 
nothing  bat  a  free  press  could  have  relieved  hei*.  That  alone  could- 
have  coped  with  her  libellers, 'and  exposed  their  n&alice  and  falser 
hood  to  the  scorn  and  detestatioii  of  the  world.  K  she  had  been 
known  then  as  she  is  now,  the  course  of  the  Bevolution  nught  have 
been  very  different  * 

Still  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between 
libels  on  institutions,  and  libels  on  individuals ;  and  that  even  if 
the  point  contended  for  ^ere  conceded  in  respect  to  the  former,  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  latter  should'  be  covered  with  the  same 
immunity.  It  may  be  urged'  that  libels  on  individuals  have  both  a 
greater  tendency  to  jprovoke  breaches  of  "the  peace,  and  that  they 
mflict  a  degree  of  pain  and  damage  for  which  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion is  allowed^  a  species  of  remedy  of  wjiich'  Institutions  are  not 
susceptible.  It  has  indeed  been  ably  copteiidcd,  that  the  liability 
to  endanger  the  king's  peace  is  not  the  real,  but  only  the  technical' 
ground  of  punishment ;  as  in  actions  of  seduction,  the  technical 
ground  is  the  supposed  loss  of  the  daughter's  service  ;  in  support 
of  which  posiiion  it  is  urged  that  indictments  are  successfully 
maintained*  when  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of 
the  peace  being  broken  ;  that  invectives  the  most  liable  to  provoke 
instant  resentment  may  be  spoken  with  impunity ;  and  that  acts, 
which  ar<e  pretended  to  be  punishable  only  as  teriding  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  are  yet  visited  mtk  heavy  punishments,  while  an 
actual  breach  of  the  peace  escapes  with  trifling  penalties,  f 
Poubtless  the  gui^t  of  Hbel  is'  measured  more  by  the  supposed 
malice  which  prpinpted  it,  than  by  the  practical  mischief  to  which 
it  tends ;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  legal  theory  is  merely 
technical  and  fictitious,  for  that  would  be  to  admit  that  lihels  have 
no  tendency  to  excite  acts  of  violence  either  against  their  authors 
or  their  objects.  The  tenor  of  the  charge  given  to  the  jury  on  al- 
most every  case  of  libel,  shows  that  it  has  been  considered  to  afford 
grounds  of  reasonable  apprehension  of  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
near  or  remote ;  and  the  definitions  recommended  to  the  French 
legislature  in  the  Due  de  Brogli^s  Rfeporti  prove  more  distinctly 
that  the  criminal  quality  of  libel  is,  not  by  a  technical  fiction,  but 
really  considered  to  reside  in  its  instigation  to  commit  some  of- 
fence. It  is  not  because  libels  do  not  really  excite  alarms,  or  are 
not  really  indicative  of  malevolence,  that  the  expediency  of  ex- 
empting them  from  temporal  punishment  can  be  maintained,  but 
because  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  various  degrees  and  kinds 


*  See  Madame  Campan*s  Memoirs  ;  Essai  sur  Tespiit  et  Tinfluence  de  la 
Befonna  ion  de  Luther  ;  Tableau  de  la  litterature  Francaise  pendant  le  ISnae 
necle  ;  Mr.  Bowdler^s  Review  of  it ;  the  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  English  and  French  Literature* 
f  BdhibV  hSv.  Wo:  LHL  p.  It7,  R 
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at  the  effects  tbey  are  calculated  to  produce^  and  of  appreciating 
t^  motives  of  their  authorSy  is  insuperable  ;  and  because  the  ade- 
quate punishment  of  avert  acts  of  delinquency  affords  a  sufficient 
protection  to  society  and  to  the  individual. 

Wbien  it  is  considered  that  seditious  libels  are  more  frequently 
prosecuted,  and  more  severely  punished,  than  libels  on  the  public 
characters  of  individuals,  there  can  be  no  plea  for  excepting  the 
latter  from  the  general  indemnity.  Almost  all  the  English  states- 
men and  members  of  Parliament,  who  have  been  of  sufficient  im- 
Sortance  to  be  objects  of  detraction,  have  displayed  so  much  wis* 
om  and  magnanimity  in  manifesting  an  utter  insensibility  to,  and 
contemptuous  disregard  of,  the  slanderous  attacks  directed  against 
themselves,  that  nothing  more  is  required  at  their  hands  than  that, 
by  concurring  in  one  act  of  legislation,  they  should  bind  themselves 
to  regard  all  other  libels  with  the  same  dispassionate  equanimity, 
and  so  *^  take  a  bond  of  fate,"  that  party  spirit  should  never  betray 
them  into  vindictive  measures  which  they  may  afterwards  contem- 
plate with  regret  or  remorse,  and  which  posterity  will  certainly 
seal  with  its  reprobation.  The  article  on  constructive  contempts 
(which  will  form  one  of  this  series  of  papers  on  the  Law  of  Libel) 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  noticing  more  particularly  the  incon- 
sistencies of  tolerant  individuals,  who  are  at  the  same  time  into- 
lerant members  of  a  party ;  but  one  or  two  quotations  may  here  be 
given.  In  a  debate,  Feb.  8, 17S8,  on  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  complaint 
of  libels  published  against  1dm,  Mr.  Pitt  said. 

By  those  ptfts  ofm  pangnph  which  aifecud  him  personally,  he  trashed  that 
no  gentleman  would  suppose  ne  was  at  ail  influenced.  He  dUregarded  every 
thing  qftkat  kind  to  entirely,  that  he  would  not  give  it  a  momai<*s  eonH- 
deration.  That  was  no  reason,  however,  whv  he  should  not  enforce  what  he 
conceived  to  be  justice  to  the  dignity  and  vuthority  of  the  House,  as  well  aa 
to  the  individual  who  had  exhibited  the  complaint. 

Now  why  shoidd  not  the  House  have  been  enabled  to  treat  every 
unfounded  attack  on  its  authority  and  dignity,  and  every  attempt 
to  mislead  its  judgment,  with  as  complete  indifference  as  Mr.  Pitt 
did  asperdons  on  his  character,  and  attempts  to  bias  his  judgment? 
Would  it  not,  like  him,  have  consulted  its  true  dignity  by  refusing 
to  give  them  a  moment's  consideration  ?  As  lor  those  attacks  which., 
cannot  be  sincerely  despised,  they  can  only  be  deprived  of  their 
stings  by  reformation  of  the  abuse  against  which  they  are  directed. 
In  Mr.  Burke's  speech  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poll  at  Bristol^ 
Nov.  8, 1774,  there  is  the  following  passage : 

As  for  the  trifling  petulance  which  the  rage  of  party  stira  up  In  Uttle  minda^ 
though  it  should  show  itself  even  in  this  court,  it  has  not  made  the  slightest 
impreasion  on  ne.  The  highest  flight  of  such  clamorous  hirds  is  win^  in 
an  inferior  region  of  the  air.  We  hear  them  and  we  look  upon  them,  just  as 
you,  gentlemen,  when  you  enjoy  the  serene  air  on  your  lofty  rocks,  look 
down  upon  the  gulls  that  skim  the  mud  of  yov  river  when  it  is  exhamted  of 
itotide. 

And  m  his  letter  to  Mr.  Montague,  which  the  latter  read  as 
part  of  his  speech^  May  1/  17W»  he  sap. 
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No  mill  sbftll  iUl  a  taeriilcd  to  a  feeble  sensibility  on  mv  part,  that  at  this 
tine  of  day  might  make  me  impatient  of  those  libels,  iMtk  by  detpiHng 
tkromgk  «o  mawjr  Mean,  I  have  at  length  atuined  the  honour  of  being  joined 


in  commission  with  this  committee,  and  of  becoming  an  humble  instrument  ta 
the  hands  of  public  Justice. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  the  law  should  extend  its 
protection  to  the  private  character  of  individualsy  attacks  on  which 
are  more  irritating  and  inexcosable  than  on  their  pablic  characters. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  innocence  in  private  life  afibrds  the 
same  panoply  that  it  does  in  public  life ;  that  all  men  have  the 
same  means  of  refuting  calumnious  charges  affecting  private  chaF- 
racter  which  are  successfully  employed  in  defence  of  public  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  censure  is  only  painful  and  detrimental  in  proportion 
to  its  truth,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  ia 
merited.  In  a  civil  action  for  damages,  however,  juries  are  cout 
stantly  tempted  to  award  exemplary  or  vindictive  damages  propor* 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  malignity  and  falsehood  apparent  in  the 
libel,  or  to  strike  some  average  with  reference  to  the  suppo6e4 
malice  of  the  plaintiff  and  annoyance  suffered  by  the  defendant ; 
whereas  if  they  conformed  strictly  to  the  law  which  prescribed  that 
**  the  amount  of  damages  is  in  all  cases  to  be  measured  by  the 
temporal  prejudice  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  without  regard  to  the 
penal  correction  of  the  defendant  er  the  reformation  of  his  man- 
ners,"^ there  could  scarcely  be  a  case  in  which  a  plaintiff  ought  to 
recover ;  for  if  the  reflections  of  which  he  complains  are  true,  there 
must  be  damnum  abeque  injuria^  and  if  false,  there  must  be  injuria 
absque  damno. 

It  is  against  certain  libels  of  this  description  that  not  only  the 
protection  of  the  law  is  often  spumed,  but  its  power  defied  and 
disgraced  by  the  reyenge  which  the  injured  party  exacts  with  im- 
punity, with  his  own  hands.  To  interdict,  therefore,  the  infliction 
of  temporal  penalties  on  libellers  would  not  occasion  the  addition 
of  a  single  duel  whieh  would  not  otherwise  have  happened ;  while 
the  denunciation  of  the  terrors  of  the  law  against  them,  however 
they  may  bav«  respected  the  obligations  of  truth  and  justice,  coun- 
tenanoee  and  fosters  that  vindictive  spirit  which  leads  to  the  comr 
niissioo  of  those  most  flagrant  Ineaches  of  the  peace,  where  honour 
saacttons  homocide,  and  the  practice  of  the  law  ratifies  the  deed, 
hecause  the  rigour  of  its  theory  is  inapplicable.  To  punish  the 
publication  of  irrefragable  truth  and  deserved  reproach,  carrying 
with  it  a  salutary  admonition  against  the  repetition  or  the  non- 
reformation  of  the  exposed  abuse  or  misconduct,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  tolerate  duelling,  is  a  state  of  things  which  savours  more 
of  the  recklessness  of  exasperated  passion  than  of  the  deliberate 
wisdom  of  legislation.  A  tolerant  government  ought  sternly  to 
repress  every  act  of  violence,  and  every  instance  of  intolerance  in 
every  member  of  the  community. 

*  Starkie^i  Law  of  Ubel,  p,  160. 
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HISTORY,  OBJECT,  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  OTMNA8TIC8. 

It  waB  Ingeniously  and  justly  observed  by  Montesqnieu,  that  tb6' 
primary  principles  of  dignified  existence,  which  ateong  other  nations 
were  exclusively  known  to  philosophers,  and  even  by  th^m  frequently 
disfi^red  by  sophistry,  wcr6  by  the  Greeks  at  once  apprehended 
laid'  acted  upon,  as  if  from  a  ^and  naltional  instinct;  which  g^ve 
them  strong  claims  to  the  title  of  "  the  favourite  people  of  nature." 
Such  were  the  truths,  universally  acknowledged  among  them,  that 
**  the  uncontrolled  power  of  a  single  individual  or  corporatidn  li 
Subversive  of  all  ideas  of  social  order ;"  that  "  a  magistrate  not 
liable  to  responsibility  is  on  the  high  road  to  tyranny  f  that  "  a 
state  which  abandons  one  of  its  citizens  abandons  itself ;''  and 
others  full  of  equal  wisdom  and  importance.  Among  the  number 
of  these  national  impressions  are  to  be  ranked  also  the  views,  upon 
which  both  the  conviction  of  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  system  of 
manapng,  their  gymnastics  were  built,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
singularity,  that  th6  Greeks  were  the  only  people  that  carried  gym- 
nastics to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  thpy  attained  among 
them,  and  the  only  people  that  raised  them  to  the  dignity  of  a 
national  institution.  With  the  same  liveliness  and  clearness  of 
conception;  with  which  they  had  apprehended  those  political  priri- 
ciples  upon  which  the  social  arrangements  of  free  communities 
6ught  to  be  framed,  they  perceived  and  followed  out  the  princit>les 
iiy  which  individual  existence  should  also  be  regulated.  It  was  a 
rule  laid  down  by  them,  that  to  enable  man  to  fulfil  all  the  essential 
t>urposes  of  human  nature,  a  development  and  cultivation  of  th6 
powers  of  his  physicsil,  as  welt  as  of  his  mental  existence,  was.  Indis* 
|)ensably  necessary ;  that  such  an  harmonious  uuioii  of  bdth  of  these* 
constituent  parts  of  human  nature  was  the  6rA^  means  of  invigorat- 
ing its  strength,  and  of  qualifying  it  fortheudeof  feach;  that  a 
partial  culture  of  some,  and  corresponding  neglect  of  the  other 
faculties,  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  could  not  fail  to  pH>- 
ducc  effects  contrary  to  the  la^rs  of  nature,  and  consequently  to 
the  destination  of  man. 

According  to  these  views  the  breeks  divided  all  tKe  means  of 
cultivation  into  two  grand  sections  ;  those  of  mental  and  those  of 
bodily  education.  The  former  they  callea  •Ifiwic  (fwitrixij),  the 
latter  Gymnastics  (yoiAvaortxyf).  'the  systeni  of  their  gymnastics 
comprised  a  scries  of  exercises,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  end  in  view, 
and  stamped  besides  with  the  characteristic  of  brcek  genius — ^the 
charming  expression  of  that  beau  ideal  which  embellished  whatever 
they  said,  or  wrote,  or  did.  This  system  was  therefore,  from  its 
origin,  as  well  as  from  its  tehdeiicy,  far  removed  frdin,'  and  admits 
no  comparison  with;  those  cdlpbted  feifer^es,  which,  originating  in 
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the  necewity  of  bodily  exertioiiB  for  snpplyinff  the  wtmto  and  main- 
taining  the  defence  of  Kfe,  are  common  to  all  people  in  the  earlier 
and  ruder  st^iges  of  civUization.  jlie  g;ymnastlcs  of  the  Greeks 
proceeded  not  from  an  obscure  feeling  pf  mere  animal  want,  but 
from  the  clear  perception  of  a  philosophical  truth ;  they  were  not 
njerely  calculated  to  meet  the  first  necessities  of  life,  but  to  attain 
the  nobler  ends  of  humanity. 

Gymnastics  were  indeed  of  the  highest  importance  with  this  na« 
tibii  in  another  respect.  They  foimed  the  chief  j)reparation  for 
military  accomplishments,  and  the  school  of  discipline  for  warriors, 
in  which  respect  they  formed  a  particular  oliject  of  political  con- 
cern to  the  legislator.  Bitt  it  would  betray  a  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  |)eculiar  genius  of  the  Greek  republics,  to  rank  these  exercises, 
on  this  accotint,  b  ihe  same  class  with  our  exercises  of  military 
discipline.  It  i^  well  knowti,  that  with  them,  military  aptitude  was 
iiot  the  isolated  quality  of  a  particular  order,  but  toierely  a  natural 
result  of  all  those  accomplishments,  comprised  under  the  idea  of 
unirersal  individual  excellence,  which  formed  the  grand  object  of 
the  pursuits  of  every  citizen;  and  by  which  every  Greek  imagined 
himself  to  be  elevated  above  barbarians  aiid  slaves.  And  in  the 
system,  calculated  to  effect  this  universal  individual  excellence,  I.e. 
that  universal  perfection  of  human  nature,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  developiiient,  cultivation;  and  direction  of  all  the  resources  and 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body,  gymnasdcs  were  thought  to  form 
an  esseiitiiBil  and  indispensable  part. 

,  In  illustration  of  these  views,  we  could  collect  a  number  of  pas- 
sages fi^m  the  Greek  orators,  historians,  and  philosophers,  for 
these,  i>eing  n^tion^l  Inipressiohs,  manifested  themselves  on  every 
i)ccnrrence  connected  with  this  subject.  We  refer  our  readers 
inore  particularly  to  the  excellent  letter  of  Theano)  the  wife 
of  Pythagoras,  ^^  On  Education,"  aiid  addressed  to  her  friend 
Ecbuiva;-  to  the  beatttiftil  dialogue  of  Lucian,  entitled  *  Ana- 
eharsis,'  in  which  ^lon  explains  to  his  Scythian  guest  the  use  and 
end  of  Greek  gymnastics  •  and  to  Plato,  one  of  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers and  the  most  genuine  re|>resentative  of  Greek  genius,  par- 
^ularly  in  «  Timaeus,"  "  Protagoras,"  and  "  De  Republica," 
We  cannot,  however,  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  selecting  one 
of  these  passages,  which  treats  of  the  influence  of  gymnastics  oii 
teental  excellence  (de  Republica  III:)  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  it : 

Tfie  combined  infiuence  of  i?iusic*  and  gymnastics  is  requisite  properly 
fo  form  the  miod*  The  mind  of  fiim  wiio  applies  hiinself  exclusively  to  music, 
will  become    soft  and  effeminate ;    he  who  pursues  only  gymnastics  will 


*  Let  it  be  reeollejcted,  that  Plato  comprises  under  Music  the  whole  cUcle 
o^the  means  designed  for  men/af  education  ;  what  ire  call  muslcj  constituted 
only  part  of  what  he  designated  by  this  term 
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become  hard  hearted  and  nntractable.  Bat  the  softneM  of  the  one  ii  the  bads 
-t»f  a  phiiosophieal  character,  which,  if  too  nmeh  eacmiraged,  degenerates  inta 
effeminacy  and  languor ;  if  cnltivaled  only  in  a  due  degree,  becomes  homanity 
of  manners.  The  rudeness  of  the  other  springs  from  an  ardent  and  fiery  tem- 
perament, which,  if  properly  managed,  would  produce  courage  and  magnani- 
mity ;  if  too  much  heated,  degeaerates  into  luurshness  and  barbarity.  Both, 
therefore,  should  be  cherished  in  due  proportion,  and  then  we  obtain  the 
energetic  mind  of  a  wise  and  manly  character.  Music  and  gymnastics  were 
bestowed  on  man  by  some  deity  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  for  the  per- 
fection of  his  fortitude  and  philosophy,  for  the  harmonious  action  of  all  tiie 
iaculties  of  bis  soul. 

The  medical  importance  of  gymnastics  was  a  subordinate  consi- 
deration with  the  Greeks,  though  it  be  not  so  in  our  times.  We 
find,  indeed,  a  sort  of  medical  system  which  prescribed  gynmastic 
exercises,  not  only  for  the  fortifying,  but  also  for  the  restoring  of 
health,  mentioned  in  Plato  (de  Republica  III.)  and  in  other  writers, 
but  it  rose  in  importance  in  later  times.  In  the  flourishing  period 
of  the  Greek  commonwealths,  the  yery  diseases  resulting  from 
want  of  bodily  exercise  must  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  a 
people,  one  of  whose  most  essential  characteristics  consisted  in  the 
development  and  perfection  of  the  physical  powers  of  man.  Nay, 
this  was  the  case  to  such  a  degree,  that,  when  some  epicures  of 
Athens  complained  of  vapours,  Plato  could  say  (de  Republica  III.) 
^'  Is  it  not  shameful  to  require  the  aid  of  physic,  not  for  wounds 
merely,  and  casual  transitory  evils,  but  in  consequence  oi  indolent 
inactivity  and  luxurious  living  ?  Is  it  not  shameful  that  men,  re- 
sejnbling  bladders  filled  with  wind  and  water,  should  have  laid  the 
disciples  of  Esculapius  under  the  necessity  of  inventing  new  names 
for  diseases,  such  as  vapours  and  catarrh  ?'** 

Sue  hwere  in  general  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  on  gynmastics,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  these  exercises  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise 
that  people  to  the  rank  of  masters  of  mankind,  which  they  have 
now  held  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  This  system  perished 
in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  consider  the  exercises  of  the  Roman*— the 
disciples  of  the  Greeks,  without  however  equalling  them  in  any  of 
those  extraordinary  performances,  for  which  the  human  race  will  be 
fer  ever  indebted  to  their  favourite  people  of  nature ;  nor  the  bodily 
sports  of  our  savage  ancestors ;  nor  the  tournaments  of  the  middle 
ages.  For  neither  of  these  can  properly  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  a  system  which  rests  on  philosophical  principles.  We  shall 
nterely  obser\'e  that  the  tournaments  of  the  middle  ages  having 
attained  their  end,  not  only  the  regular  cultivation  of  the  pbydccU 
powers  of  human  nature,  as  forming  part  of  a  general  sye^m  of 
education^  but  even  the  partial  practice  of  such  exercises  was  at 
last  completely  neglected ;  and  this  fact  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  striking,  and,  we  are  concerned  to  add,  one  of  the  most  dis- 

*  What  would  Plato  say,  could  he  see  the  swoln  and  proln^ded  corpora- 
tions and  the  bloated  countenances  of  our  days  7 
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adyaatageous  difereaceB  between  mod^n  edueation  and  that  of 
the  antients. 

Althougli  in  attempting  to  trace  the  causeis  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  pens  of  many  writers  have  been  employed,  the  investigation  has 
frequently,  we  think,  been  conducted  on  narrow  and  imperfect 
views.  It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  here  on  a  discussion  of 
this  subject;  a  few  hints  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  foct  has  often  been  deduced  solely  from  the  system  of  educa-' 
don  established  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  known  to  'Hssot,  Rousseau, 
and  the  whole  school  of  education  formed  by  the  latter.  Statesmisn 
and  historians,  such  as  Montesquieu,  Gibbon,  and  others,  knew  well,* 
that  political  causes  also  entered  into  the  question.  The  whole^ 
political  structure  of  modem  states  ;  the  marked  distinctions  of  the* 
different  orders  of  society  according  to  their  pursuits  and  respee-* 
tive  privileges,  which  went  so  far  that  even  the  tournaments  of  the 
middle  ages  were  practised,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort  of  prerogative, 
belonging  only  to  the  nobility ;  the  progressive  reduction  of  these, 
orders  to  their  peculiar  employments  ;  the  exertion  of  the  standing 
armies  after  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system ;  all  these  circumstances 
progressively  caused  the  extinction  of  the  general  system,  and  even  of 
what  little  had  hitherto  been  preserved  of  bodily  exercises,  as  the 
nobility  were  now  constantly  collected  about  the  courts.  The 
finishing  stroke  was  undoubtedly  given  by  the  system  of  education, 
established  by  the  priests  and  monks,  which  has  been  more  or  less 
perpetuated  in  some  of  its  principal  features  since  their  downfall. 

The  evils  resulting  from  this  neglect  of  physical  education  were 
aggravated  by  other  circumstances  which  attended  the  progress 
of  ciinlization,  though  this  progress  was,  in  itself,  calculated 
rather  to  heighten  than  to  depress  the  powers  of  human  nature, 
and  not  at  all  incompatible  with  a  proper  system  of  physical 
education.  But  by  the  advances  made  in  commerce,  industry,. 
and  many  arts  in  which  we  have  surpassed  the  ancients,  by  the 
division  of  labour  and  distribution  of  business,  there  has  been, 
formed  a  technical  basis  to  modern  culture,  opposed  to  that 
mere  personal  aptitude  and  acquirements,  by  which,  among  the 
ancients,  almost  all  the  important  ends  of  a  social  community  were 
attuned.  Machines,  and  artificial  arrangements  operating  like 
machines,  form  the  basis  with  us,  on  which  the  whole  industry  and 
management  of  social  life  are  founded.  By  this  circumstance  many 
thoasands  are  confined  to  one  set  of  operations,  while  all  other 
parts  and  powers  of  the  body  are  left  unemployed ;  nay,  many 
thousands  are  reduced  almost  to  move  but  one  particular  limb, 
through  the  greater  part  of  their  life.  Nor  has  any  thing  yet  been 
devised,  to  counterbalance  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  isolation 
and  suppression  of  the  physical  powers. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  increasing  taste  for  mental  oc- 
cupation, and  the  consequent  habits  of  reading  and  studying,  which 
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ilftve  in  thoDBeheB  no  eneiratin;  inflnencey  fts  hn»  been  erroneonaly 
asserted,  on  the  human  frame.  It  is  the  precious  result,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  support  of  that  universal  knowledge  which  is  the  - 
surest  pledge  of  the  moral  strength  of  nations.  But  that  an  assi* 
duous  occupation  of  the  mind,  with  continued  rest  of  the  body,  is 
destructire  at  least  to  the  latter  must  be  universally  admitted. 

Lastly,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  that  the  refinement  in  manners 
and  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  mental  and  physical,  springing  up  in 
every  advancing  society,  not  only  liberalizes,  but  also  heightens  and 
quickens  the  faculties  and  springs  of  action,  when  resting  on  a  na^ 
tural  basis.  But  modern  civilization  in  general  (we  have  not  to 
deal  here  with  exceptions)  is  proceeding  on  a  false  foundation : 
oontinued  excitement  of  mind  and  sense,  without  a  proportionate 
and  vigorous  activity  of  the  bodily  powers. 

l^he  result  of  the  combined  action  of  these  causes  was-— the- 
general  neglect  of  physical  education :  this  defect  was  in  itself  pro- 
ductive of  a  multiplicity  of  bodily  and  mental  evils,  but  they  were 
aggravated  by  those  circumstances  of  progressive  civilization,  which, 
though,  as  we  said  before,  beneficent  in  every  other  respect,  could 
not  but  exert  a  prejudicial  influence  on  a  mode  of  living  founded  on 
a  false  basis. 

These  evils  varied  in  degree  and  extent,  as  the  causes  were  more 
or  less  operating  or  combined.  It  may  easily  be  collected  from 
these  causes,  that  they  appeared  most  conspicuously  in  great  cities, 
the  necessary,  seats  of  those  professions  ana  occupations  which  are 
most  strictly  confined  to  isolated  employments  ;  and  of  those  orders 
of  society  among  which  are  assembled  most  of  those  stimuli  that 
tend  to  ripen  and  perpetuate  these  evils — ^indulgence  and  luxurious 
modes  of  life. 

This  fact  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  thinking  men ; 
it  then  became  the  theme  of  a  series  of  interesting  discussions  and 
investigations  by  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  philosophers. 
This  discussion  was  consequently  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in 
the  circles  of  education  and  medical  science;  the  point  of  view 
from  which  they  proceeded  was  rather  narrow  in  the  beginning,  it 
widened  in  the  progress,  and  was  taken  at  last  at  the  very  centre  of 
those  sciences  which  tend  in  the  greatest  degree  to  the  cultivation 
of  human  nature. 

Without  mentioning  some  writers  at  an  earlier  time  who  have 
touched  on  this  subject,  we  notice  Hieronymua  MercurialUj  as 
the  firstj  who  treated  it  more  fully.  He  wrote  his  celebrated  work 
on  Gymnastics  (de  arte  Oymnastica,  Amsterd.  1672)  not  for  the 
antiquarian  alone,  but,  as  a  physician,  to  invite  his  contemporaries 
to  rerive  these  beneficial  exercises  of  the  ancients  for  the  strength 
and  health  of  the  body.  However  he  produced  but  little  effect ; 
neither  was  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  susceptible  of  his  considera- 
tions ;  nor  had  he  himself  sufficient  skill  to  place  the  matter  in  the 
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inie  point  of  view.  More  effect  was  produced  hyFrtmeiaFutter  and' 
Locke,  The  former,  a  celebrated  English  physician,  wrote,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  work^  ^*  de  Medidna  Gymnastica/' 
in  which  he  recurred  to  the  Medical  Gymnastics  of  the  ancients. 
His  work,  which  went  through  a  number  of  editions,  contains  some 
excellent  remarks,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  his  own  experience. 
Locke,  in  his  treatise  on  education,  laboured  to  the  same  end.  But 
he  who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  people  give  up  old  pre- 
judices, which  they  have  taken  in  affection,  wt1\  not  be  surprised 
that  neither  Fuller  nor  Locke  should  have  done  any  more  than  give 
the  first  impulse  to  their  slow  removal. 

A  number  of  distinguished  physicians  from  that  time  kept  up 
the  discussion — Sydenhamy  Boerrhave,  Hoffmann,  Boemer,  ZUc- 
ktrtf  Doublet,  Tieeoty  and  many  others.  They  traced,  on  the  ground 
of  the  physical  principles  of  the  constitution,  not  only  the  bodily 
diseases,  but  also  the  mental  disorders  and  moral  depravities  result- 
ing from  our  irrational  habits.  '^  Physical  decline  and  moral  de- 
pravity (says  Doublet)  are  intimately  connected,  and  those  laws 
which  preserve  health  tend  also  to  preserve  and  improve  morals.** 

The  greatest  sensation  however  was  made  by  Tissot,  throagh  his 
well  known  work  on  the  Health  of  Men  of  Letters.'*  This  impres- 
sion was  strengthened  by  tbe  equally  well-known  work  of  Rousseau, 
'  Emilins.'  This  extraordinary  genius,  who  was  one  of  those  awakeners 
necessary  for  mankind  from  time  to  time,  to  stir  it  up  from  its  ten- 
dency to  lethargy,  passed  the  whole  system  of  education  under  a 
review,  not  so  mild  and  sparing  as  that  of  Locke,  but  in  a  sweepinj^ 
and  unmerciful  manner.  Great  however  as  the  effect  of  his  criti- 
cism was,  it  would  have  been  still  greater,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
defect  of  principle  in  it.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  action  of  nofur^, 
as  opposed  to  our  artificial  arrangements,  was  the  highest  principle 
of  Rousseau,  in  the  whole  range  of  his  inquiries.  Now,  this  prin- 
ciple, though  of  indubitable  value  as  a  subordinate  one,  cannot  con- 
stitute the  highest  in  matters  of  human  interest. 

8mce  Rousseau,  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently carried  on  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Rousseau  had  al- 
ready hinted  at  the  Greek  gymnastics.  The  school  founded  by 
this  philosopher,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  BaeedoWy  Campe^  and 
GeHkey  devised  a  set  of  exercises,  which  were  gradually  introduced 
mto  all  the  better  institutions  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They 
regarded  these  exercises  as  necessary)  because  required  hy  ike 

*  It  is  curious  to  see,  how  the  men  of  letters,  alarmed  by  Tissot,  sought  to 
make  a  poor  shift  with  various  strange,  unprofitable,  and  partly  very  rMiculons 
exercises,  which  they  practised  in  a  retired  room,  -t  small  enclosed  garden  or 
tome  other  song  little  place  In  their  houses.  It  is  remarkable,  that  they, 
who  esicMly  studied  the  Gfteks,  did  not  stnable  on  the  natural  thonght.  to 
revirelAelr  gymnastics.  Such  is  the  vast  distance  between  barren  leamln(( 
indprsctscaf  sense. 
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laws  of  nature,  and  found  with  all  people  who  had  not  departed 
from  theee  laws.  By  the  side  and  partly  out  of  this  school  spnmf 
up  another,  the  leaders  of  which  were  Salsntann,  Niemeyer^  Zerren^ 
ner,  Natorp  Ftllaume,  Novalts,  SchwarZy  and,  ahove,  sdl  the  vener- 
able Peatalozzi  and  the  ingenious  Fellenherg.  They  proceeded  from 
the  principle  of  humanity  (humanitas)  or  the  highest  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  defined  it  to  be  the  perfect  development  of 
its  two  component  principles — the  physical  and  intellectual — ^in 
harmonious  co-operation.  According  to  this  view,  the  highest 
principle  for  education  was,  the  harmonious  development,  invi* 
goration,  and  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  body.  It  is  such  an  education  as  this,  they  said,  which 
ascertains  the  capability  of  man  for  all  the  important  ends  of  his 
existence,  and  every  deviation  from  it  must  be  productive  of  infir- 
mities, vices,  or  excrescences  in  one  manner  or  other.  It  is  evident, 
that  this  principle,  the  truth  of  which  is  raised  above  cavil  and  dis- 
pute, was  that  acted  upon  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  farther  analvsfs  of 
it  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  revival  of  their  gymnastics,  adapted 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

.  While  this  was  passing  in  the  department  of  education,  the  phy- 
sicians were  led  to  the  same  result,  aiid  even  in  a  more  extensive 
view,  while  they  sought  for  an  antidote  against  the  host  of  bodily 
and  mental  infirmities,  springing  from  our  irrational  modes  of  liv- 
ing. We  shall  mention  here  only  Frank  (professor  first  at  Bologna 
and  then  at  Vienna)  justly  renowned  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
Oruner,  HoffelaTid,  and  Faust,  and  quote  but  a  few  passages  from 
their  excellent  productions.  Frank,  (in  his  Medical  Police,)  after 
a  full  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  an  able  demonstration  that 
gymnastics  should  not  only  be  regarded  as  part  of  education,  but 
as  necessary  to  preserve  the  result  of  all  education,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  harmonious  and  perfect  development  of  the  mind  and 
body,  goes  on  to  say :  "  it  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
gymnastic  games  require  to  be  promoted  in  every  possible  way, 
and  the  welfare  of  a  great  town  is  but  half  consulted,  when 
theatres  and  concerts  are  open  to  the  inhabitants  and  few  oppor- 
tunities for  bodily  exercises  are  afforded  them."  Gruner  says,  in 
his  Medical  Journal,  1783 :  **  The  gymnastics  of  the  ancients  de- 
serve to  be  sedulously  studied,  and  introduced  with  suitable  altera- 
tions. I  am  persuaded  they  would  prove  excellent  means  of  ren- 
dering our  men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens,  boys  and  girls, 
whom  sentimentality  has  enervated,  once  more  healthy,  strong, 
and  hardy.  Is  it  not  possible  to  bring  strength  of  nerves  and  man- 
liness of  mind  as  much  in  vogue  as  weak  nerves  and  sentimentality 
have  been  for  years  the  fashionable  disease  ?'*  Now  it  is  true,  the 
gymnastics  of  the  Greeks  were  studied  enough  by  deep-learned 
scholars,  and  described  in  large  tracts ;  but  what  they  could  not 
aee,  through  the  thick  dust  of  their  libraries  and  the  dark  shadow 
of  their  volumes — the  connection  of  these  games  with  the  eternal 
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lftW8  of  htimail  lifltttrei  existittg  then^  atid  &6w«  and  ef^f^^mJi  deen 
by  theM  physicians^  not  only  learned  men,  bat  men  also  of  sound 
^practical  views. 

At  length  a  pupil  of  Salsmann's,  Mr.  Outsmuth,  director  of  the 
cefebrated  institution  at  Schnepfenthal,  near  Gotha,  framed  a 
system  of  exercises  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  gymnastics  and 
suited  to  our  times.  After  a  careful  observation  of  their  eifccts, 
during  nine  years'  constant  practice,  he  published  a  work  on  his 
^stemln  1793,  which  was  speedily  translated  into  several  languages. 
The  English  translation  appeared  in  1800.*  Mr.Gutsmuth's  system 
was  adopted  in  many  institutions  in  Germany  and  publicly  introduced 
Into  Denmark  by  the  Government.  The  perfecting  of  this  system, 
iiowever,  was  reserved  to  Mr.  Jahn.  The  pohtical  situation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  caused  the  ministry 
of  that  state  to  bestow  a  particular  regard  on  a  system,  which 
promised  to  revive  in  the  rising  generation  that  energy  and  power 
of  action  which  is  required  to  release  a  subdued  nation  from  its 
fetters.  Mr.  Jahn,  professor  at  Berlin,  distinguished  alike  by 
Us  eminent  practical  talents  and  patriotic  feelings,  in  conjunction 
with  Scbarnhorst,  the  chief  of  the  Prussian  Staff,  employed  all  his 
care  and  activity  in  the  perfection  of  this  system,  and  soon  raised 
it  to  that  dignity  marked  out  by  the  physician,  Franky  and  which 
it  held  among  the  ancients.  Under  his  direction  these  exercises 
were  not  only  incorporated  into  the  system  of  education ;  public 
gynmasia  were  also  erected  in  yarious  places,  where  pupils  of  all 
orders  and  ages  were  seen  exercising,  as  was  at  one  time  the  case 
in  the  gymnasia  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  and  Eurotas,  where  all 
partook  of  these  exercises  and  gathered  new  strength  and  new 
vigour  for  the  business  of  Ufe.  The  national  effects  of  this  system 
are  well  known,  and  must  have  been  sensibly  felt  by  Frenchmen. 

After  the  war  was  finished,  the  Prussian  government  called  upon 
ihe  chiefs  of  the  superior  institutions  of  education  to  make  reports 
on  the  influence  of  this  gymnastic  system  on  the  literary  pursuits, 
in  particular,  of  their  pupils.  All  theee  reports  coincided  in  ex- 
hibiting the  striking  power  exerted  by  this  system  in  heightening 
and  invigorating  all  the  mental  faculties.  Want  of  space  prevents 
jQs  from  making  any  extracts  from  those  reports ;  however  we  can- 
not deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  alluding  to  the  report  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Zamack  (1818,  at  Potsdam),  director  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  institutions  of  Prussia.  This  report  gives  a  most 
remarkable  body  of  evidence,  which  proves  experimentally ^  that 
those  of  his  pupils  who  had  most  improved  in  gymnastics,  were, 
at  the  same  time,  those  who  had  most  advanced  in  all  the  branches 
of  science.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Was  not  this  consequence 
anticipated  long  ago  by  philosophers,  who  drew  their  deductions 
from  the  eternal  and  invariable  laws  of  human  nature  ? 


*  London*  printed  for  G.  Johnson,  St.  PauVs  Chnreh-yard. 
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At  the  Bame  tune  the  PrusMan  gorernment  G^mmissioiied  Pr« 
Komen,  senior  medical  counsellor^  and  counsellor  oi  government  at 
Berlin,  to  ascertain  the  physical  effects  of  this  system  in  all  the 
different  classes  of  society.  After  a  carefal  examination.  Dr. 
Koenen  made  his  report,  which  was  printed  at  Berlin  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Results  of  the  gymnastic  exercises.  By  order  of  Go- 
vernment, Berlin,  1818."  The  admirable  influence  of  this  system 
on  the  constitution  in  general,  and  its  beneficial  influence  in  coun- 
terbalancing and  rectifying  the  effects  of  partial  and  isolated  em- 
ployment of  the  faculties  either  of  the  mind  or  the  body,  have  never 
been  exhibited  more  strikingly  or  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale 
than  in  the  above  mentioned  work. 

After  these  proceedings,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this 
system  should  gradually  spread  and  excite  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropists  of  every  country.  Having  already  exceeded  the 
limits  of  an  article,  we  must  conclude  by  stating  one  or  two  facts 
out  of  the  many  we  could  have  wished  to  introduce. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  tins  system  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fellenberg,  though  it  might  not  have  wanted  any 
farther  recommendation  after  such  an  extensive  exx>erience,  must 
still  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  its  merit  as  a  branch  of  su- 

Jerior  education.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  institution  of  this 
lustrious  educator  is  intended  to  form  a  central  point,  in  which 
whatever  is  most  approved  in  modem  education  is  to  be  gathered 
End  embodied.  By  the  assistance  of  Professor  F^oeiker,  these 
gymnastic  exercises  were  introduced  mto  that  celebrated  institu- 
tion. 

The  favourable  fiat  of  the  French  savans  was  not  altogether  to 
have  been  looked  for,  seeing  the  permanent  effects  of  these  gym- 
nastics which  some  of  their  countrymen  exhibit  since  the  campaign 
in  Germany.  However,  in  a  judgment  passed  on  a  work  which 
contained  Mr.  Jahn's  system,  and  on  the  exercises  themselves,  per«> 
formed  before  theit  eyes,  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  pronounced, 
a  short  time  ago,  in  detail,  their  views  of  the  incompaarMe  aptitude 
of  th%9  system  to  preserve  ^e  natural  powers  of  the  organs,  and 
also  to  correct  theit  defects. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  desire,  to  see  the  importance  of 
this  system  more  and  more  acknowledged  in  this  country,  more 
especially  in  the  metropolis  :  at  the  same  time  we  hail  with  satis- 
fiaction  the  measures  ^ken  by  the  Mechanics'  Institution  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  these  exercises  within  the  reach  of  one  of  the  most 
numerous,  if  not  the  most  meritorious  classes  of  society. 
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Sthx  o*er  Assyria's  laad,  and  Tanms*  side, 
Rolls  old  Eaphrates  his  uaconquerM  tide ; 
Uochaoged  their  loveliness,  each  yalei,  each  hill. 
In  inftwt  beauty  seems  to  flourish  still ; 
And,  fair  as  d  wned  Creation's  openioi^  day, 
Triumphaat  Nature  smiles  at  Time's  decay. 

Oh,  more  than  mortal  scenes !  blest  spot  of  earth, 
Which  gaye  Co  man  bis  ftrst  and  secoud  birth. 
Where  are  the  trophies  of  his  lordly  hand 
Which  rose  despotic  o'er  the  fairy  land ! 
Where  now  the  bigb-poised  dome,  the  stately  tower. 
Imperial  monuments  of  human  power  1 
Their  day  is  past— their  little  race  is  run. 
And  like  a  dream  has  vauisbed  Babylon  I 

And  what  is  Ninereh  ?  a  sound,  a  wind, 

Of  History's  foiee,  long  mute,  an  echo  left  behind. 

Peace  te  their  ashes  i  there  no  relics  lie 

To  strike  resistless  on  the  mouriiful  eye. 

Not  one  lone  wteck  to  break  the  boundless  blank. 

The  tomb  in  which  their  glorious  beauties  sank  ; 

'Twere  Tain  to  siy,  while  wandering  o*er  that  land, 

''  Here  stood  that  mighty  city  where  I  sta  id ;" 

Time  has  ta'en  all,  so  worked  each  vestige  out, 

Th4t  their  existence  is  almost  a  doubt, 

Ai'd  Faaey,  u  suppoited,  seeks  ia  vain. 

Some  touch  of  art  amidst  the  level  plain* 

But  thou.  Palmyra,  thou,  the  desert  queen. 

Though  scares  the  shade  of  wh  t  thou  once  hast  been. 

The  sport  of  time,  for  long,  long  years  most  weepy 

Ere  tbou,  too,  rest  in  undistinguished  sleep ; 

Lone  in  the  wilderness  all  slowly  fade 

The  glories  of  thy  matchless  colonnade. 

On  the  wids  waste  of  one  unbroken  sand. 

In  n^ked  mij  sty  ibose  pillais  sta  d. 

No  voice,  no  souod«  uo  whispers  i.itervene 

To  breik  the  intense,  deep  stillness  of  the  scene. 

Save  where  the  mouldering  columns'  cmmoliog  sound 

A  momeatsry  eclio  strikes  around. 

So  dost  thou  sink,  and  so  shall  perish  all  I 
Unssted  Buin  revels  o*er  thy  fall, 
A  .d  Havoc  still  with  kee  ler  veogeanee  eyes, 
As  Time  rolls  on,  his  u.iresr sting  prize  ; 
Alas!  m in *s' proudest  monuments  confess 
Most  strikiogly  their  aatbor's  littleness ; 
In  the  coarse  earth,  on  Nature*s  lowly  breast. 
Her  marble  stores  imperishable  rest, 
Untouched,  the  waste  of  ages  they  defy, 
Till  art  deceives  them  into  symmetry. 
And  when  she  bids  then  hold  immoftal  sway. 
Each  passing  year  speeds  onward  their  decay. 

*  From  a  woik  Just  publisbed,  entitled  «  Ulrie  of  Aymer,  and  other  Poems.* 
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UNPUBLISHED  MAmjaCRIPTS  OF  A  TBAVELLER  IN  THE  BAST. 

No.  X 

Commerce  of  Smyrna — Laws  of  Trade-^Turhieh  Justice^^ 

Chreek  Mercantile  Shipping — Productions  and  Exports 

of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  merchants  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  resident  at 
Smyrna,  keep  their  books  in  piastres,  and  minor  subdivisions  of  the 
same  coin.  The  English  subdivide  them  into  80 ;  the  French  into 
100;  and  the  people  of  the  country,  that  is,  the  Turks,  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  into  120  parts.  Bills  of  exchange  are 
often  drawn  on  Smyrna  in  foreign  coin,  particularly  in  Spanish 
dollars,  which  are  always  to  be  had  there ;  but  if  drawn  in  a  coin 
not  in  current  use,  the  exchange  of  the  day  is  established  to  make 
the  payment.  From  Egypt  they  almost  invariably  draw  in  Spanish 
dollars,  or  Venetian  sequins. 

Current  Coins. 
The  current  Coins  of  Smyrna  are  as  follows : 

SilTer— nastrcfl  of  40  paras,  which  are  the  piastres  of  the  Grand  Signior. 

Ditto  of  100  ditto,  worth  10 per  cent,  more  thtin  at  CoDstantioople. 

Ditto  of  SOOdino,  very  commonly  called  also  Turkish  dollars. 
Gold— Stamboul of 290 ditto,  >  with  i  and  |  of  each;  and,  like  the  former, 
Funduc  of  400  ditto, )     worth  more  than  at  Constdntinople. 

The  foreign  coins  in  general  use  at  Smyrna  are. 

Silver — Imperial  dollars  worth  6^  piastres,  issued  from  Austria. 

Spanish  ditto,  the  same  nominal  ^alue,  hut  preferred  ia  large  pay- 
ments, as  beinff  of  a  little  more  value  in  Europe. 
Gold — Ducats  of  Holland,  worth  13|  piastres. 
Ditto  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  18  ditto. 
Venetian  sequins,  181  ditto. 
Spanish  doubloons,  15  to  16  Spanish  dollars. 

Payments  for  goods  sold  are  generally  made  in  light  monies, 
which  cannot  be  refused  without  protracting  the  payment  for  a  long 
period.  The  merchants  here  assume  the  privilege  of  charging  ^ 
per  cent. ;  and  some  Europeans  charge  even  1  per  cent,  for  that 
loss,  under  the  name  of  shroftage  ;  but  if  sales  are  often  made  for 
cash,  it  will  sometimes  amount  to  2  per  cent. 

The  nominal  values  of  coins  in  Turkey  have  augmented  in  a  very 
rapid  degree,  while  those  coins  have  been  as  rapidly  diminishing  in 
their  intrinsic  worth  ;  an  effect  which  b  produced  by  the  frequent 
calling  in  of  the  current  money  by  the  Porte  in  moments  of  demand, 
and  issuing  it  again  at  a  more  advanced  rate  and  debased  quality. 
The  result  of  this  impolitic  measure  is  the  real  depression  of  their 
coin,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  price  of  goods,  as  well  as  of  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  foreign  parts.    In  the  year  1808  the  Spaoirii 
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dollar  was  worth  8^  piadtrefl ;  in  I8O75  it  had  risen  to  4| ;  and  in 
1812  it  passed  at  6},  though  its  true  Talne  remains  nearly  stationary. 
The  Turkish  dollar  of  6  piastres  is  equal  in  weight  with  the  Spanish 
dollar,  and  is  intended  hy  the  sagacious  Turks  to  represent  the 
same  kind  of  money ;  hut  its  intrinsic  value  does  not  certainly  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  that  coin.  The  Porte,  having  no  silver  mines, 
buys  up  the  Spanish  dollars  for  the  supply  of  the  mint,  in  which 
tin  and  zinc  are  the  prevailing  metals  used.  It  is  owing  to  these 
successive  degradations  of  their  piastres  that,  in  lending  money 
on  interest,  the  sum  borrowed  is  advanced  in  foreign  coin,  and  the 
obligation  is  invariably  to  return  the  same  sort  of  money,  both  \ri 
principal  and  interest.  It  has  often  happened,  indeed,  that  between 
the  period  of  a  mortgage  being  made  and  released,  the  increase  of 
nominal  value  in  current  money  has  amounted  to  50  per  cent.,  which 
would  thus  have  ruined  the  lender. 

The  interest  on  money  lent  is  as  under : 

To  Fnuiks  or  Europeans  .  .  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Levaniines  of  first  eredit,  IS  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Ditto      of  second  credit,  16  per  cent,  per  annum.  - 
Turks  of  first  credit,  16  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Ditto      of  second  credit,  20  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Bills  of  exchange  from  any  one  part  of  Turkey  on  another^  are 
drawn  at  eleven  days ;  those  n-om  Turkey  on  Contmental  Christen- 
dom, at  thirty-one  days;  and  on  London  generally,  at  forty-five  and 
sixty  days. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  various  denominations  of  weights  which  exist  in  Turkey  ge- 
nerally bear  a  reference  to  a  certain  number  of  drachms ;  hut,  pro- 
perly speaking,  all  goods  are  weighed  by  the  rotolo,  which  is  after- 
wards reduced  into  the  other  smaller  weights  in  use  for  calculation. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  weight  by  a  steelyard  and  by  scales 
at  a  beam,  the  latter  bearing  a  disadvantage  to  the  scales  of  about 
3  per  cent. ;  but  there  are  certain  goods  only  sold  by  the  balance, 
such  as  cochineal^  cloves,  nutmegs,  &c. 

1  Rotolo  has  180  drachms,  and  equals  \\  lbs.  English. 

lOke  400  ditto,  2  4.5ths  ditto. 

1  Quintal  45  okes  1600  ditto,  126  ditto. 

1  TalTee  of  Brusa  silk  610  ditto,  4i  ditto. 

1  Checque  of  opium  250  ditto,  1|  ditto. 

1  Checqne  of  goftt*s  wool  800  ditto,  6  3-6ths  ditto. 

1  Me  ical  of  gold,  pearls,  Ac.       1^  ditto,- 

1  Kilo  of  com,  Constantinople  standard,  weighs  about  23  okes. 

I  DitTo  ditto,  Smyrna  standard,     ,  33  okes. 

1  Kilo  of  rice,  in  all  Tui  key,  weighs  10  okes. 

8^-  Smjr ma  kUos  of  com  are  equd  to  a  psalm,  or  an  English  quarter. 

1  Pike,  a  cloth  measure,  is  27  inches,  or  three-fourths  of  an  lihiglish  yard. 

106|  Endezia,  a  measure  of  the  shop-keepers,  equal  100  pikes. 

Advances  on  Boitomrp. 
The  Greeks  have  a  numher  of  vessels,  particularly  in  Ipsara, 
Idn,  tfc,  which  are  owned  hy  their  captains,  who,  when  they 
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engage  a  crew,  give  them,  in  lien  of  wages,  a  certain  interest  iiL 
the  freight  and  in  the  profit  of  the  cargo.  But  as  those  commanders 
never  possess  money  enough  to  purchase  a  lading  for  their  vessels, 
they  ohtain  advances  from  the  Greek  merchants  of  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople  at  a  stipulated  premium^  both  capital  and  interest 
being  made  payable  on  the  safe  return  of  the  vessel.  If  she  hap- 
pens to  be  lost,  the  contract  is  null ;  and  all  those  who  have  made 
the  advances  receive  nothing.  If  she  returns  safe^  but  the  voyage 
has  proved  unfortunate,  then  the  crew  are  first  paid  their  share  of 
the  freight,  and  the  money-lenders  receive  the  rest.  All  those  ships 
are  extremely  well  manned :  (me  of  800  tons  will  have  a  crew  of  dO 
men,  and  one  of  400  tons  from  60  to  70  men,  continuing  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  premium  current  for  those  risks  are  such  aa 
will  require  a  very  lucrative  business  to  support. 

From  the  Archipelago  to  Malta  and  Sicily  it  it  90  per  cent. 

From  ditto  to  Majorca  and  Minorca,  80  per  cent. 

From  ditto  to  Barcelona,  S5  per  cent. 

From  ditto  to  Gibraltar,  40  per  cent. 

From  ditto  to  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  60  per  cent. ; 

with  a  still  further  increase  in  proportion  to  the  ^stance  of  their 
voyage  beyond  the  Straits  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  season  of 
the  year. 

7!%e  Feeeeh  of  the  AtdUpelago  are 

From  Ipasm  60  sail,  from  850  to  800  tons,  whose  erewsare  the  most  honest. 
From  Idra  70  sail,  from  800  to  450  tons,  whose  owners  are  the.  richest. 
From  other  islands,  100  sail,  from  160  to  800  tons,  less  to  be  depended  on. 

These,  together,  form  the  Greek  marine.  The  Turks  have  a  few 
vessels  only,  which  navigate  the  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean, 
and  these  are  manned  by  Qreeks.  They  confine  themselves  more 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  trade  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  an- 
other is  carried  on  in  large  boats,  from  50  to  150  tons,  navigated 
without  compaas  or  chart.'  The  large  Turkish  vessels  seen  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  generally  from  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Tripoly. 

Conditions  of  SalCf  Credit ^  ^c. 
The  only  articles  which  are  always  sold  for  cash  are  cochineal, 
tin.  Mocha  coffee,  and  pepper.  Other  colonial  produce  sell  at  one 
or  two  month's  credit,  but  when  articles  are  scarce,  by  sacrificing 
one  or  two  per  cent,  on  the  price,  cash  may  be  readily  obtained. 
All  manufactured  goods,  excepting  cloths,  may  be  sold  in  small 
parcels,  partly  for  cash  and  partly  on  short  credit,  when  the  ar- 
ticles are  in  demand  and  scarce ;  if,  however,  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  to  answer  the  demand,  the  credit  is  then  extended  to  four 
and  six  months,  and  when  the  market  is  full,  without  demand,  sales 
cannot  be  effected  at  less  than  eight  or  twelve  months'  credit.  In 
general,  payments  are  made  in  three  instalments,  and  in  what  has 
been  already  said,  it  must  be  understood  as  fixing  the  period  for 
the  final  settlement  of  the  account  When  sales  ars  forced,  in 
9rder  to  obtain  cash»  it  is  necessary  to  maka  a  sacrifidB  vt  twenly  or 
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twenty-five  per  cent,  aad  even  then  tbey  cannot  be  effected  to  any 
mat  amount.  The  buyers  of  cotton  manufactures  are  not  consi-* 
dered  so  solid  in  their  responsibility  as  the  cloth  dealers,  yet  there 
is  not  much  risk  with  them,  if  sales  are  made  with  judgment.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  trading  capital  of  Turkey  is  very  small, 
which  forces  the  shopkeepers  to  buy  on  credit,  and  carry  on  their 
trade  with  the  capital  of  the  Europeans  ;  and,  as  their  payments 
cannot  be  made  until  the  goods  themselves  are  sold,  there  is  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  most  fixed  periods.  Colonial 
produce  may  be  easily  bartered  for  the  produce  of  the  country,  ex- 
cepting fruits,  opium,  silk,  and  copper,  which  are  always  bought 
with  cash  in  hand.  Manufactured  goods  are  more  difficult  to  be 
bartered  in  this  way,  and  never  can  be  exchanged  for  the  whole 
amount  of  their  value  only ;  as  if  1000  piastres  of  goods  are  to  be 
disposed  of,  2000  piastres  of  produce  must  be  taken,  and  the  ba- 
lance paid  in  cash.  The  buyers  of  cloth,  though  solid  in  the  result, 
are  long  paymasters,  extending  the  nominal  credit  of  two  or  four 
moDtha  to  one  or  two  years  ;  and  though  the  Turks  buy  from  the 
Europeans  every  thing  on  credit,  yet,  in  the  sale  of  their  own  pro- 
ductions, they  almost  invariably  insist  upon  cash  in  hand. 

7\irkish  Mercantile  Justice, 
I  have  given  it  this  head,  to  prevent  wandering  into  the  many 
political  topics  which  so  fertile  a  subject  presents,  and  shall  con- 
tinue, therefore,  within  the  circumscribed  limits  which  I  first  pro- 
posed to  myself.  According  to  the  Turkish  laws,  no  contract  can 
take  place,  and,  therefore,  no  penalty  can  be  claimed  for  the  failure 
of  an  engagement.  The  pubbc  weight  is  the  only  thing  that  really 
Axes  a  sale ;  for  should  the  purchase  money  even  have  been  paid  to 
the  seller,  be^sre  the  goods  are  weighed,  he  is  at  liberty  to  alter  his 
intention^  dissolve  the  bargain,  and  return  the  money  to  the  intended 
purchaser.  In  general,  the  laws  of  Turkey  favour  the  highest 
bidder,  and  he  who  offers  most  to  the  judge  is  always  in  the  right. 
When  a  debt  is  contracted,  the  debtor  signs  and  seals  a  written  obli- 
gation in  the  presence  of  two  Turkish  witnesses  ;  on  the  expiration 
of  the  team  of  payment,  should  the  person  deny  the  debt,  the  wit- 
nesses are  then  called  to  prove  it ;  they,  however,  often  decline  to 
give  their  testimony,  being  silenced  by  a  bribe  from  the  debtor  him- 
self, the  consequence  of  which  is,  the  impossibility  of  the  lender's 
recovering. 

In  the  law  courts  of  Turkey  there  are  neither  pleadings  nor 
writings,  80  that  decisions  are  very  quickly  made.  The  plaintiff 
simply  states  his  case,  the  defendant  replies,  upon  which  the  judg- 
ment is  almost  instantly  pronounced  in  favour  of  him  who  has  either 
paid  or  promised  the  highest  bribe.  The  gainer  of  the  cause  in- 
variably pays  the  expenses,  which,  in  conmiercial  transactions, 
aiQonnt  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  rayahs  or  subjects  of 
the  Graa4  Slgnior,  but  not  more  than^five  per  cent,  for  Europeans;! 
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whose  eonsnls  and  amlMunadors  they  fear.  In  ciyil  contentions  te^ 
lative  to  grounds,  possessions,  heritages,  Scc.^  the  expenses  of  deci- 
sion often  amount  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  decrees  of  the  mollah  or 
judge,  may  appeal  to  the  Divan  at  Constantinople,  where,  on  pay- 
ing handsomely  for  it,  a  firman  will  he  ohtained,  ordering  the  mollah 
to  render  the  complainant  justice  according  to  the  laws ;  hut,  to 
enjoy  the  effect  of  this  high  command,  the  mollah  must  himself  he 
also  paid  before  he  will  fulfil  it. 

The  Turks,  and  most  other  native  Levantines  who  are  not  Franks, 
keep  no  regular  books,  so  that  in  trusting  them  great  reliance  is 
naturally  placed  on  their  honesty.  When  Turks  and  Europeans 
have  disputes,  the  case  is  decided  by  the  mollah  or  Turkish  judge, 
the  European  being  represented  in  the  court  by  a  dragoman  of  hia 
nation ;  but  if  two  Franks  disagree,  their  differences  are  adjusted 
by  their  respective  consuls,  from  whose  decisions  there  is  an  appeal 
to  the  minister  at  Constantinople.  From  this  uncertainty  of  the  ve- 
Bult  of  Turkish  lafvs,  to  the  party  on  whom  they  may  operate  bene- 
ficially or  injuriously,  Europeans  seldom  pursue  with  legal  measures 
the  dilatory  debtor,  and  from  hence  arises  the  equal  uncertainty  of 
their  time  of  payment,  though  specifically  fixed. 

Some  general  observations  may  be  added,  which  though  they 
class  not  under  any  head,  are  yet  worthy  of  being  noted,  as  influ- 
encing opinions  on  the  security  and  profit  of  trade.  The  Turkish 
shops  or  bazars  are  miserable  wooden  huts,  which  are  continually 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  consumed  by  fire.  When  that  calamity 
really  befals  them,  the  Turks  take  the  misfortune  as  philosophers, 
believing  it  to  be  sent  from  Ck>d ;  they  are  satisfied,  even  when 
bereft  of  every  thing  but  life,  and  phlegmatically  exclaim,  "  God  is 
great !"  or, "  It  was  written !"  In  all  speculations  by  sea,  they  take 
every  risk  upon  themselves,  they  practise  nothing  like  insurance ; 
if  the  voyage  succeed,  some  of  its  profits  are  perhaps  devoted  to 
charity ;  if  they  lose  all,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  consoles 
them.  The  Europeans,  who  live  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town 
called  the  Prank  quarter,  have  all  fire-proof  warehouses  for  their 
security. 

The  commerce  of  Smyrna  and  of  Turkey  in  general  is  most  lively 
in  winter,  as  the  caravans  do  not  travel  from  the  month  of  May 
until  the  end  of  August,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heats  that 
prevail  at  that  season.  All  trade  with  the  interior  is  earned  on  by 
means  of  those  land  fleets  of  cameb.  In  the  month  of  September 
the  Turks  begin  to  bring  their  produce  to  the  sea-port  towns,  finom 
whence  they  Uke  in  return  such  goods  as  they  may  stand  in  need 
of.  In  a  time  of  general  plague,  every  kind  of  business  is  much 
retarded  ;  as  at  such  a  period  all  the  Europeans,  and  most  of  the 
rich  Greeks,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  town  houses,  or  retire  to 
the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  This  dreadful  maladj 
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skowB  Itself  fint  in  Jamuury  and  February,  by  a  (ew  deaths.  In  tbe 
months  of  April  and  May  it  rages  with  its  greatest  violence,  conti- 
noing  so  until  June,  when  it  gradually  declines,  and  in  August  all 
danger  is  supposed  to  be  over.  It  is  thus  that,  on  our  arrival  here, 
we  found  the  families  of  the  Europeans  in  general  shut  up ;  and  they 
are  only  now  beginning  generally  to  resume  their  occupations. 
During  the  time  of  the  plague,  the  Turks  and  Jews,  however,  con- 
tinue to  transact  their  business,  each  of  whom  would  think  it  use- 
less to  to  take  precautions  against  that  which  has  been  sent  by  the 
Almighty.  It  is  calculated  that,  out  of  one  hundred  who  are  at- 
tacked by  this  pestilence,  about  seventy-five  die  ;  but  the  remainder 
recover  with  so  little  care  that  it  can  be  seldom  attributed  to  the 
power  of  medicine. 

The  British  Levant  Company  allowed  all  the  members  of  their 
body  to  charge  2  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  goods  exported  to 
England  in  the  invoice  ;  but  on  goods  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  this  charge  b  not  made.  By  the  same  Company  they  were 
also  allowed  to  charge  3  per  cent,  commission  on  invoice  and  ex- 
penses, and  on  fruit  a  double  commission,  owing  to  its  little  value 
and  great  trouble  in  collecting  and  packing.  They  were  privileged 
also  with  half  the  commission  on  the  remittances  they  made,  with- 
out guaranteeing  the  bill,  for  which  1  per  cent,  more  was  charged, 
but  most  of  the  houses  prefer  not  to  take  that  responsibility. 

The  charge  of  warehouse  rent  is  fixed  at  one-half  per  cent. ;  the 
house  and  street  brokerage  on  importations  at  2  per  cent.,  and  the 
same  on  expoitations  at  1^  per  cent.  All  other  charges  are  real,  and 
must  be  specified.  In  the  aggregate,  therefore,  the  whole  expenses 
on  a  parcel  of  goods  sold  may  be  calculated  to  amount  to  10  or  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  those  bought  it  will  be  more  uncertain. 
Articles  of  Exportation, 

Cotton:  The  crop  of  cotton  is  gathered  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  In  a  good  year  the  produce  in  the  vicinity  of 
Smyrna  may  amount  to  120,000  or  130,000  bales  of  2^  quintals. 
In  a  middliog  year  the  crop  is  not  more  than  80,000  or  90,000  bales, 
and  in  a  bad  year  it  may  amount  to  50,000  or  60,000  bales  at  roost.  It 
is  computed  that  about  one-third  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  rest  is  exported  to  Europe.  Those  cottons 
are  packed  in  hair  sacks.  The  finest  quality  is  that  called  Sou- 
bongea,  aod  is  generally  worth  120  piastres  per  quintal  of  45  okes. 
This  is  the  only  cotton  which  is  exported  in  a  raw  state  or  un- 
beaten ;  the  shells  and  seeds  are  only  separated  from  it,  when  it  is 
sent  in  general  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  The  other 
cottons,  which  are  exported  in  a  beaten  or  clean  state,  are  the  Kir- 
gagatch,  worth  about  107  piastres ;  the  A  guessard,  worth  100  piastres ; 
theKinick,  95,  and  the  Bainder  90  piastres.  When  those  are  some- 
times assorted  without  being  beaten,  they  are  then  called  facon 
Soabougea.    The  different  cottons  take  their  names  from  towns  in 
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the  neighbourliood  of  wblcli  they  grow.  Eacli  sort  has  fonr  qnali-* 
ties,  the  1st  and  2nd  of  which  only  are  exported^  the  difference  in 
price  from  1st  to  2nd  may  he  about  10  per  cent. ;  the  3rd  and  4th 
sorts  are  used  in  the  country  for  stuffing  beds,  sofa  cushions^  &c. 
When  the  English  used  to  draw  their  cottons  from  Smyrna^  they 
attached  themselves  in  preference  to  the  Kirgagatch,  Kinick,  ana 
Cassaba  cottons,  always  beaten.  Under  present  circumstances,  this 
article  would  leave  a  heavy  loss  on  sending  to  England.  The 
cottons  of  Smyrna  are  of  short  staple,  and  have  no  strength ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  defects,  they  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
best  season  for  buying  them  is  from  December  to  February,  when 
that  article  is  mostly  brought  to  market.  After  April  there  re- 
mains scarcely  any  in  first  hands.  In  order  to  get  the  first  quality 
of  cotton,  purchases  should  be  made  in  the  country,  which  is  done 
by  factors  of  repute,  in  whom  reliance  may  be  placed.  It  is  in-* 
dispensable  that  the  purchase  money  be  sent  into  the  country  before 
hand,  which  may  be  done  without  risk,  though  neither  receipts  or 
bonds  of  any  kind  are  given.  On  every  Saturday  small  caravans  of 
camels  arrive  from  these  places,  and  in  general  the  goods  may  be 
expected  in  town  a  fortnight  after  the  order  is  given.  It  some- 
times happens  that  speculators  send  cottons  to  Smyrna  for  sale, 
but  not  often.  This  article  is  often  bartered  against  goods,  and 
occasionally  against  biUs  from  buyers  of  import  articles,  at  an  ex- 
traordinary discount.  The  cotton-seller  then  takes  all  the  risk  of 
those  debts  himself. 

Cotton  Yarn  is  spun  by  the  hands  of  the  peasantry.  Its 
annual  exportation  is  from  150,000  to  200,000  okes,  it  comes  from 
the  country  in  hair  sacks  of  50,  or  65  okes,  each  sack  containing 
four  or  five  different  qualities  or  numbers,  which,  from  top  to  bottom, 
differ  in  the  respective  values  at  least  100  per  cent.  There  are  in 
all  six  sorts  spun,  which  are  distinguished  by  being  marked  and 
numbered  from  F.  1  to  F.  6,  beginning  at  the  coarsest  and  ending  at 
the  finest,  which  sells  at  6^  piastres  per  oke.  Formerly  the  EngUsh 
used  to  export  assortments  from  F  S  to  F  6,  numbers  1  and  2 
being  too  coarse  for  them.  This  yam  arrives  from  the  interior  in 
the  grey  state,  and  is  dyed  red  in  Smyrna,  from  whence  it  is  ex- 
ported to  Russia.  Large  quantities  used  also  to  be  exported  to 
France  and  Germany,  but  it  was  subsequently  prohibited  there. 
The  dying  costs  from  3^  to  3^  per  oke.  Although  each  sack 
contains  about  an  equal  quantity  of  each  of  the  four  or  five  sorts 
of  yam  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  there  are  sometimes  sacks 
containing  either  finer  or  coarser  assortments. 

Mohair  Yarn  comes  only  from  Angora,  it  is  spun  from  the 
wool  of  a  particular  animal  called  the  Angora  goat,  by  the  hands 
of  the  peasantry  also.  Formerly  this  was  a  great  article  for  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  France,  and  1500  to  2000  bales,  of  100  and  110 
okeS;  used  to  be  exported  in  a  year.  It  is  now  idmost  entirely  con* 
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ftimed  in  Angora  in  the  manufiftctiire  of  shaloond.  The  finesf 
quality,  which  nsed  to  be  sent  to  England^  is  worth  generally  from 
11  to  l!^  piastres  per  oke.  The  middling  quality,  once  sent  to 
Holland  and  Germany,  is  worth  7  to  d  piastres  per  oke,  and  the 
inferior  quality,  usually  sent  to  France,  from  5  to  6  piastres  per  oke. 
Mohair  yam  is  considered  upon  the  whole,  however,  to  he  a  dan- 
gerous article,  from  its  extreme  liability  to  spoil  by  keeping ;  should 
it  remain  two  or  three  years  on  hand,  the  combined  effects  of  dust 
and  worms  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  render  it  perfectly  useless. 

Goat's  Wool  :  Black  goat's  wool  is  of  many  different  qualities. 
That  fit  for  the  English  market  is  the  best,  and  is  worth  about  10 
piastres  per  checque  of  2  okes ;  that  for  the  French  market  is 
worth  11  piastres  ;  and  that  for  Holland  12  piastres.  Red  goat's 
wool  is  worth  8^,  and  the  grey  6^  piastres,  both  of  which  sorts  are 
sent  to  Italy.  The  refuse  of  the  red  and  black  wools  is  put  up  in 
bundles  or  bales,  and  is  worth  about  8  piastres.  It  used  to  be  sent 
to  France  and  liolland.  The  exportation  of  all  those  sorts  of  goat's 
wool  amounts  to  about  120,000  checques  annually. 

SoESp's  Wool  :  The  sheep  are  shorn  in  the  month  of  May,  bnt 
the  wool  is  not  washed,  which  renders  the  weight  deceptive.  The 
French  nsed  to  buy  large  quantities  of  this  wool  for  their  Languedoc 
cloth  manufactures ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  not  been  so  much 
exported.  The  finglish  have  made  several  essays  in  this  article, 
but  it  has  not  been  round  good  enough  for  them.  The  finer  sort  is 
worth  37  to  38  piastres  per  quintal,  but  it  loses  in  weiffht  at  least 
40  per  cent,  by  washing ;  the  second  quality  is  worth  32  piastres,  and 
loses  50  per  cent,  by  washing.  Formerly  20,000  to  25,000  quintals 
were  eitported  annually,  but  at  present  it  is  almost  all  consumed  in 
the  mairofactiire  of  a  common  stuff,  made  in  the  country,  and  used 
in  the  dress  of  the  peasantry. 

Carpets  are  manufactured  in  Ushac,  eighteen  days'  journey  from 
Bmyma  by  the  caravans  of  camels.  It  is  an  article  in  general  use 
throughout  all  Tnrkey,  and  is  also  exported  to  Europe,  particularly 
to  England  and  Holland.  They  vary  in  their  prices  from  four  to 
five  piastres  per  square  pike,  and  are  nuide  in  different  sizes,  from 
20  to  130  of  those  square  pikes  In  measure.  Smaller  carnets  are 
fllao  made  for  the  Turks  to  pray  on,  which  are  used  only  in  the 
country ;  and  the  exportation  of  the  others,  which  is  influenced  by 
the  demand,  varies  from  50  to  60,000  pikes  annually. 

8tLK  OF  Brtjsa  :  This  silk,  as  all  others,  is  ready  for  the  market 
in  August.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  silk  produced  in  Turkey,  and 
is  worth  about  100  piastres  per  taffee  of  610  drachms.  It  is  put 
up  in  linen  bales  of  40  to  42  taffees  each,  and  Is  always  bought  for 
ready  money  only.  Brusa,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Constantinople^ 
consume  &  large  portion  of  it  in  their  manufactures ;  but  a  large 
quantity  \A  also  exported  to  Great  Britam  and  Russia.  Most  parts 
of  Turkey,  near  tlie  sea-coast,  product  an  inferior  sort  of  silk, 
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worth  from  15  to  20  per  oent.  less  than  that  of  Bmsa ;  and  in 
some  of  the  Turkish  manufactures,  this  sort  only  is  used.  A  great 
quantity  is  also  employed  in  making  sewing  silks,  which  are  worth 
ahout  10^  paras  per  drachm,  and  are  always  of  the  most  lively 
colours.  The  Morea  of  Greece,  and  the  coast  of  Syria,  produce 
also  an  ahundance  of  silk ;  hut  while  the  produce  of  Brusa  is  cal- 
culated with  precision  to  be  from  3,500  to  4,000  bales,  the  quan- 
tity produced  in  the  other  parts  of  Turkey  is  more  variable,  and 
extremely  difficidt  to  ascertain  with  certainty. 

Skins  :  The  goat  skins  of  Turkey  are  used  in  the  tanneries  of 
the  country  ;  as  all  those  which  are  exported  come  from  Candia, 
the  Morea,  and  different  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  When 
salted,  they  are  worth  from  two  to  three  piastres  per  skin,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  ;  and  the  annual  exportation  from  Smyrna  may 
amount  to  20,000  or  30,000  skins.  Hare  skins  are  a  great  article 
for  Italy  and  France,  and  recently  for  America  also.  They  come 
from  the  interior  of  Anatolia  and  Romelia ;  and  the  best  quality 
are  of  the  winter  shooting,  large  and  long-haired,  of  which  100 
skins  should  weigh  nine  okes.  They  are  worth,  generally,  from 
70  to  72  piastres  per  100  skins ;  and  the  whole  number  exported 
annually  may  be  computed  as  varying  from  500,000  to  700,000. 

Sole  Leather  is  made  of  buffaloes'  skins,  and  is  exported  in 
considerable  quantities  to  Italy.  The  bull  hides  are  worth  85  to 
90  piastres  per  quintal,  and  the  buffaloes  120  piastres.  Large 
parcels  of  those  hides  come  from  Egypt  and  ^om  Romelia  to 
Smyrna,  where .  they  are  tanned,  in  sufficiency  to  supply  all  the 
country,  or  leave  a  residue  for  exportation. 

Morocco  Leather  is  chiefly  made  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  but  large  quantities  might  be  exported,  if  there  was  a  de- 
mand :  the  colours  they  make  are  excellent — either  black,  yellow, 
red,  or  blue  ;  they  are  worth  from  four  to  six  piastres  per  hide. 

Madder  Roots  :  This  article  is  grown  in  the  country,  about  the 
town  of  Ghiordes,  and  arrives  in  Smyrna  on  camels,  after  a  joumev 
of  six  or  eight  days.  The  longer  those  roots  remain  in  the  ground, 
the  better  would  be  their  quality,  but  in  general  they  are  plucked 
up  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  year  of  their  being  in  the  earth,  and 
invariably  in  the  month  of  July,  increasing  in  that  period  of  time 
in  size  and  weight  so  as  to  3rield  the  planter  a  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  best  season  for  making  purchases  is 
from  August  to  October,  when  there  is  no  rain ;  for  if  bought  in 
the  rainy  season,  they  both  increase  in  weight,  and  do  not  stand  the 
voyage  so  well.  Those  roots  are  sent  in  bales  of  2^  to  2^  quintals ; 
and  the  tare  for  earth  and  small  stones  should  not  exceed  two  okes 
per  bale.  The  exportations  depend  entirely  on  the  price  offered 
for  it ;  if  that  be  low,  the  planters  leave  the  roots  m  the  earth ;  if  it 
be  high,  they  send  them  to  market.  On  an  average,  the  annual  ex- 
portation may  amount  to  7,000  or  8,000  bales ;  but  when  the  article 
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IB  in  demand,  10,000  are  sometimes  shipped,  besides  what  are  con- 
aamed  in  Smyrna  in  the  dying  works.  Its  price  varies  from  35  to 
40  piastres. 

Galls  are  produced  in  the  environs  of  Smyrna,  to  the  amount  of 
1000  to  1500  quintals,  of  which  about  one-quarter  may  be  black, 
one-half  green,  and  one-quarter  white.  The  crop  is  gathered  in 
September  or  October,  and  the  largest  portion  of  them  are  con- 
sumed in  the  manufactories  of  the  country.  Those  which  are  ex- 
ported from  Smyrna  are  the  Nuissall  Galls,  which  come  by  way  of 
Aleppo  and  Caissa,  the  annual  quantity  of  which  may  amount  to 
2,000  or  3000  quintals.  The  usual  prices  are,  for  blue  140,  black 
120,  grey  100,  and  white  80  piastres,  per  quintal. 

Yellow  Berriks  of  Romelia  or  Rudschat  were  once  sent  in 
considerable  quantities  to  England;  but  the  fustic  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded  its  use.  It  is  a  wild  shrub,  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  northern  mountains ;  bears  it  generally  a 
price  of  from  20  to  25  paras  per  oke.  There  is  also  another  sort 
of  yellow  berries,  which  come  from  Caissa,  under  the  name  of  Per- 
sian, arriving  at  Smyrna  in  the  month  of  October,  and  being  worth 
4(  to  4}  piastres  per  oke,  which  is  often  sent  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. The  whole  amount  of  the  exportation  of  those  berries  is 
computed  at  from  40  to  50,000  okes  annually. 

Valonea  is  exported  from  Smyrna  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  the 
amount  of  20  or  25  cargoes,  of  from  200  to  300  tons  each,  in  every 
year.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  large  wild  tree,  of  which  there  are  many 
also  near  Trojas,  and  is  gathered  in  the  month  of  August ;  the 
finest  quality,  the  first  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  small,  without  acorns, 
and  may  be  loaded  in  December  and  January ;  but  neither  the 
second  or  third  qualities,  with  the  acorns,  can  be  loaded  until  May, 
before  which  they  would  continue  to  be  moist,  and  liable,  therefore, 
to  heat  on  the  voyage.  This  article  should  be  white,  dry,  and 
heavy;  the  first  quality  is  worth  about  7  piastres;  the  second, 
from  5^  to  6  ;  and  the  third,  only  4  piastres  per  quintal.  It  is  of 
little  value,  compared  to  its  bulk,  and  is,  therefore,  loaded  with- 
out packages ;  being  thrown  loosely  into  the  vessel's  hold,  and  af- 
terwards pressed  with  large  stone  rollers,  moving  fore  and  aft.  A 
ship  of  300  tons  would  not  carry  of  the  first  quality  more  than' 
from  225  to  250  tons ;  and  of  the  other  sorts,  200  to  225  tons. 

Safflowbr,  which  arrives  here  chiefly  from  Egypt,  is  the  flower 
of  a  plant  that  yields  a  fine  pink  dye.  The  best  quality  is  that 
of  Upper  Egypt,  which  comes  here  in  boats,  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  in  bales  of  4  or  5  quintals  each.  This 
article,  to  be  good,  should  be  of  a  fine  lively  colour,  of  a  soft 
texture  to  the  touch,  and  clean.  When  possessing  these  charac- 
teristics, it  sells  from  65  to  70  piastres  per  quintal ;  but  it  cannot, 
safely  be  kept  on  hand,  since  the  flower  itself  must  be  used  while 
fresh.  When  a  year  old,  it  loees  one-thnrd  of  its  value ;  in  the 
OrUnUd  Herald,  Vol.  10.  a 
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second  year,  it  is  not  worth  half  the  price ;  and  hi  the  tlurd,  it  ^ 
altogether  useless.  The  amraal  exportation  amounts  at  least  to 
4  or  5000  quintals,  which  is  sent  chiefly  to  Russia,  to  Germany, 
aad  to  England. 

Alum  is  produced,  hi  great  quantities,  from  a  mountam  in  Ana- 
tolia, at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelre  days*  journey  Irom  Smyrna 
hy  the  caravans.  The  sale  of  this  article  is  entirely  monopolized 
by  the  Grand  Sic^nor,  as  the  lord  of  all  territory  in  his  dominiors, 
and  it  is  purchnscd  only  from  his  immediate  stents  at  Smyrra; 
from  whence  there  are  annually  exported  4,000  or  5,000  quintals, 
the  best  quality  of  which  is  worth  ^om  30  to  35,  and  the  worst  12 
to  15  piastres  per  quintal. 

Barilla  is  produced  near  Allagar,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fhila- 
delphia,  and  is  the  powder  of  a  vegetable  crowing  wildly,  and  burnt 
to  ashes.  In  Tuikeyit  is  only  used  in  dying;  but,  besides  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  there  may  remain  a  surplus  of  2,000 
or  3,000  quintals  for  exportation.  Some  of  it  has  been  sent  to 
l^ngland,  but  it  scarcely  paid  charges ;  it  is  worth  from  19  to  20 
piastres  per  quintal,  though  not  in  demand. 

Gum  Arabic  comes  to  Smyrna  through  Egypt,  in  an  unpicked 
state,  when  it  is  worth  1 10  piastres,  per  quintal ;  after  being  cleaned 
in  Smyrna,  it  sells  at  130  piastres  per  quintal.  For  exportation 
it  is  put  in  boxes  of  from  2^  to  3  quintals.  The  white  gum,  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  is  of  the  best  quality ;  but  there 
is  another  sort  ot  gum  arabic,  which  is  yellow,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  gum  Jidda.  This,  however,  is  not  sent  to  England,  but 
consumed  mostly  in  Germany  and  Russia ;  it  is  worth,  when  cleaned, 
from  70  to  75  piastres  per  quintal.  Of  the  best  sort  of  gum 
arabic,  from  1,000  to  1,500  quintals,  and  of  the  gum  Jidda,  2,000 
Quintals,  may  be  annually  exported. 

Gum  Mastic  is  the  produce  of  the  island  of  Scio,  and  is  collected 
in  the  month  of  May,  from  the  tears  of  a  small  tree.  This  branch 
of  eommerce  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Grand  Signior,  who  farms  it  to 
the  highest  bidder,  with  exclusive  privileges.  Throughout  all 
Turkey  this  gum  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  chewing,  particu- 
larly by  the  females.  The  annual  produce  varies  from  300  to 
500  barrela,  each  of  which,  weighmg  70  okes,  is  worth  about  550 
piastres. 

Gum  Traoacantb  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna ; 
aad  ie  collected  in  the  month  of  October.  It  is  made  of  a  wild 
l^ant,  whose  root  bei^g  cut,  when  plucked  up,  yields  a  milky  sub* 
stance,  which,  when  dried,  forms  the  gum.  It  must  be  both  white 
and  clean.  The  annual  produce  is  computed  to  be  from  15,000  to 
20,000  okes,  and  b  worth  from  7  to  8  piastres  per  oke. 

Gum  BIykrh  arrives  here  through  Egypt,  and  should  be  of  a 
lively  yellow  colour.    OF  the  first  quality,  the  Annual  exportation 
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amy  anHnmt  to  5  or  6,000  okes ;  and  of  ^e  secoad  quality,  to 
10,000  okes.  The  former  it  worth  10  piostreo  per  oko ;  and  tho 
latter,  from  6  to  7  piastres,  per  oke,  fai  general. 

ScAMONY  is  produced  in  the  yicinity  of  Smyrna,  from  a  wild 
plant,  from  which,  in  the  month  of  May,  flows  a  milky  substance^ 
Irfaich  is  collected,  dried,  and  pnt  up  in  cakes.  These  are  ex-* 
posed  to  the  air  until  the  month  of  August,  when  it  becomes  of  a 
fine  bottle-green  colour.  It  is,  however,  very  often  adulterated, 
by  being  mixed  with  dust ;  and,  therefore,  to  examine  the  quality, 
the  cake  is  broken  :  if  the  colour  is  that  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  by  being  wetted  and  rubbed  it  produces  a  milky  substance  of 
the  lightest  colour,  the  quality  is  good,  and  it  then  sells  at  69 
pmatres  per  oke,  the  annual  produce  not  exceeding  600  or  700 
okes.  The  second  quality  is  worth  from  20  to  80  piastres  per 
•ke ;  and  of  this,  upwards  of  1000  okes  are  annually  brought  to 
market. 

GcM  Ammoihac  :  This  is  an  article  produced  in  various  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  brought  to  Smyrna  for  sale.  The  quantity 
annually  exported  to  Europe  varies  from  12,000  to  15,000  okes, 
and  it  is  worth  from  7  to  8  piastres  per  oke.  When  the  quality 
b  good,  the  colour  should  be  white,  the  grain  fine,  and  on  brealt* 
ing  it,  the  inside  should  appear  in  hue  and  texture  like  that  of  aa 
almond. 

Senna  is  an  Bgyptiaa  article,  produced  from  the  deserts  by 
t'hich  that  country  is  surrounded.  The  best  quality  is  in  small 
green  leaves,  not  broken  in  bits,  free  from  earthy  particles,  and 
without  stems  ;  nor  should  the  larger  leaves,  which  are  called  fo- 
licolo,  be  mixed  with  it.  As  it  is  not  at  all  used  in  Turkey,  the 
whole  that  arrives  from  Egypt  is  exported.  If  of  good  quality,  it 
is  worth  six  piastres  per  oke  ;  but  when  the  leaves  become  more 
yellow,  they  are  of  less  strength  and  value.  Of  this  article  there 
are  10,000  or  12,000  okes  annually  sold. 

Oytom  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  Turkey.  It  is 
tlie  jiiiee  of  the  black  poppy,  a  plant  grown  in  Garissa,  Ujaek,  and 
Jallah,  a  cUstance  of  about  ten  days'  journey  from  Smyrna.  It  ia 
sown  in  November  and  December ;  and  in  June  the  plant  forms  a 
ball,  which  contains  the  seed.  In  these  balls  incisions  are  made, 
from  which  oozes  out  a  milky  substance,  which  is  collected  grar 
dually,  and  formed  either  into  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  biscuit,  or 
balls  aa  large  as  a  four-pound  shot,  when  it  is  sent  to  Smyrna  in 
baskets  of  from  85  to  90  checques  each,  about  the  end  of  July. 
This  is  also  often  adulterated,  by  being  mix,ed  with  the  juice  of 
other  fruits.  For  this  reason,  it  is  usual  to  have  it  examined  by 
connoisseurs  of  the  article,  who  receive  j^  per  cent,  for  their  in- 
spection, and  if  found  thus  mixed,  it  is  returned  to  the  seller. 
This  article,  if  bought  from  the  end  of  July  until  November^  wiQ 
Itfte  d  x»r  8  ^  tebt.  in  weight.    After  December,  it  t»fli  sc^c^ 
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lose  any  thing ;  and  oeither  the  quality  or  strength  are  deteriorated 
hy  being  kept  five  or  six  years,  though  it  hardens.  A  good  crop 
will  yield  1500  baskets,  and  an  ordmary  one  from  1000  to  1200  ; 
of  which  quantity  it  is  known  with  certainty  that  not  more  than 
200  are  used  in  the  Turkish  empire,  so  that  the  practice  of  chew- 
ing opium,  though  still  considered  general  here,  is  less  universal 
among  the  people  than  would  be  imagined.  It  is  even  calculated, 
by  long  residents  among  them,  that  throughout  the  Turks  of  all 
classes,  there  are  not  more  than  two  in  a  hundred  who  use  this 
pernicious  drug.  The  best  qualities  are  exported  by  the  English 
and  Americans  for  their  separate  speculations  to  China,  and  various 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Bor-wooD  comes  from  the  forests  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  is  very  little  used  in  Turkey.  The  best  quality  that  i» 
exported  is  in  pieces  of  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference — straight,  free  from  knots,  and  clear  of 
rents  also.  In  this  state  it  is  worth  10  piastres  per  quintal,  and  is 
very  frequently  taken  as  dunnage  for  fruit  and  wine  cargoes. 

Emery  Stones  are  brought  here  from  the  island  of  Naxia,  or 
Naxos,  in  the  Archipelago,  serving  occasionally  for  ballast.  They 
are  worth  from  65  to  70  paras  per  quintal,  and  should  be  very 
heavy,  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Bees'  Wax  is  collected  in  August  and  September  ;  and  a  year 
of  plenty  will  produce  2,500  or  3,000  quintals,  the  good  and  clean 
quEility  of  which  is  worth  200  piastres  per  quintal.  Very  little  of 
it  is  used  in  Turkey,  the  principal  part  being  exported  to  Italy, 
where  it  is  chiefly  consumed  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  various 
services  of  the  churches. 

Copper  of  Tocat,  or  Red  Copper,  comes  from  a  place  of  that 
name,,  in  square  pieces  of  22  to  25  okes,  and  is  worth  from  two  to 
three  piastres  per  oke.  When  this  article  was  in  demand  for 
Europe,  from  30  to  40,000  pieces  used  to  be  exported,  and  the 
price  then  did  not  exceed  30  or  63  paras  per  oke.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  Ifttle  or  none  shipped,  as  it  is  all  consumed  in 
Turkey  for  their  cannon-founderies,  for  the  adulteration  of  their 
silver  coin,  and  for  kitchen  utensils,  which  they  line  with  tin. 

Sponges  are  gathered  from  the  rocks  of  the  Archipelago  by 
divers,  who  descend  20  or  30  fathoms  under  water  after  them. 
They  are  fished  also  on  the  coast  of  S3rria,  Caramania,  and  near 
Rhodes.  The  finest  quality,  which  Is  of  a  white  colour,  round, 
dean,  and  of  a  middlmg  size,  is  not  used  in  Turkey,  where  they 
reserve  for  themselves  the  largest  and  coarsest  pieces.  The  first 
are  worth  from  11  to  12  piastres  per  oke,  and  the  latter  is  usually 
five  to  six  piastres  per  oke.  Of  each  sort,  about  20,000  to  25,000 
okes  are  exported  yearly. 

Smyrna  Buick  Fruit  :  Those  raisins  are  cut  or  gathered  in  the 
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nonth  of  SeptemWy  as  the  grapM  lAftHf  and  aftenrarda  dried  in 
the  811119  lor  whkh  eight  or  ten  days  are  suffioient.  They  hegin  to 
enter  the  market  in  the  month  of  September ;  but  the  bulk  of 
them  is  retarded  until  October  and  November,  during  which  months 
they  are  brought  by  the  cultivators  into  the  fiuit  bazars.  After 
this  period,  therefore,  they  must  be  either  purchased  from  the 
fruit-dealers  at  second-hand,  or  sought  for  in  the  country,  bpth  of 
which  are  disadvantages.  The  best  quality  is  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna,  which  keeps  two  or  three 
years  ;  the  other  qualities  of  Turkish  black  fruit,  which  are  ex- 
ported horn.  Smyrna  and  the  neighbouring  ports,  will  not  retain 
their  value  beyond  a  year,  after  which  period  they  shrivel  up, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  skins  and  seeds.  Of  each  quality,  how- 
ever, there  are  20,000  or  30,000  quintals  annually  exported,  and 
both  are  chiefly  used  in  the  distilleries  of  an  inferior  kind  of  brandy. 
It  is  packed  by  being  trodden  into  large  barrels,  weighing  from  a 
ton  to  25  cwt„  and  the  ordinary  price  is  from  10  to  15  piastres 
per  quintaL 

VoimLA  Rbd  Fruit  begins  to  come  to  market  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  continues  to  arrive  in  abundance  in  all  October^ 
November,  and  December.  It  is  in  the  first  of  these  months,  how- 
ever, that  the  greatest  bustle  prevails,  in  order  to  despatch  the 
vessels  in  loading,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  arriving  first  at 
the  market.  In  a  good  year,  the  quantity  produced  is  from  40,000 
to  50,000  quintals,  and  its  price  is  considerably  assisted  by  the  de- 
mand. In  one  season  it  has  been  sold  for  17  and  18  piastres  per 
quintal ;  and  in  the  following,  28  and  30  piastres  have  been  paid 
in  advance,  with  prospects  of  a  further  rise. 

CBE91CB  Bbo  Fruit  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Vourla ; 
its  colour  only  is  a  little  darker,  and  it  sells  at  only  one  or  two 
piastres  the  quintal  less.  Of  this  there  are  annually  produced 
from  50  to  60,000  quintals,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  laden  at 
the  port  of  €hesm6. 

Gajiabourna  Raisins  are  larger,  clearer,  and  whiter  than  either 
of  the  preceding,  and  sell  at  five  or  six  piastres  dearer  per  quintal 
than  those  of  Vourla.  They  are  chiefly,  however,  consumed  in 
Turkey,  except  a  small  quantity  which  goes  to  Russia. 

Sultana  Raisins  are  a  small  red  fruit  without  stones  or  seeds, 
which  grow  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Carabourna,  and  of  which, 
from  30,000  to  35,000  okes  are  annually  produced.  They  are  put 
up  in  drums  of  15  to  30  lbs.  English,  and  sell  at  about  50  piastres, 
or  1^  piastre  per  oke.  The  crops  of  these  delicate  raisins  depend 
very  much  on  the  season  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that 
when  the  crop  is  abundant,  the  raisins  are  generally  smaller  than 
otherwise.  If,  at  this  time  of  the  vintage,  there  are  rains,  the 
colour  is  often  spoiled,  and  the  quality  injured  ;  and  besides  those 
accidents,  the  whole  crop  is  sometimes  entirely  spoiled  by  a  visit  of 
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gi«8diopper8»  «r  kcMts,  wlio  devoor  every  tbiag  they  alight  on ; 
nor  win  the  Turks  allow  these  destroyiBg  hosts  to  be  at  ail  mo- 
lested in  their  ravages. 

Fiofl  are  brought  principally  from  the  interior  of  Anatolia,  par- 
ticularly from  a  country  called  Nassaly,  and  arrive  at  Smyrna  in 
bags  of  2  and  2J  quintals,  into  which  they  are  gradually  collected, 
after  being  suffered  to  dry  on  the  tree  until  they  fall  off  on  the 
ground,  which  they  will  do  when  ready  for  packing.  They  begin 
to  enter  the  market  at  the  commencement  of  September,  and  con- 
tinue to  pour  in,  in  large  quantities,  from  that  time  until  the  end  of 
November,  by  which  time  the  whole  crop  will  have  arrived.  They 
are  brought  into  the  bazars  by  the  cultivators,  or  country  people, 
where  the  merchants  or  their  brokers  buy  them ;  and,  after  having 
them  transported  to  their  warehouses,  they  collect  there  all  the 
rabble  of  Smyrna — **  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind," — from  old  decrepitude  to  tottering  infancy.  Here  they 
are  selected ;  and  those  figs  which  are  found  in  a  proper  state, 
are  washed  in  clean  water,  afterwards  moulded  in  the  hands  of 
these  6Hhy  wretches,  and  fashioned,  while  moist,  with  their  spittle, 
and  by  them  packed  damp  in  hoxes  of  one  quintal  and  half  a  quintal 
each,  and  in  drums  of  from  15  to  50  lbs.  English.  The  refuse  of 
the  figs  are  used  in  distilleries ;  and  a  giieat  quantity  are  also  sent 
4o  Egypt,  where  the  poor  people  buy  them  for  their  food,  at  about 
>one-fomth  the  priee  of  those  which  are  sound.  The  price,  like  that 
of  raisins,  is  ▼aried  by  the  demand,  and  fluctuates  from  15  to  80 
jiiastres  per  quintal,  unpicked.  The  general  average  of  the  ezpor^ 
Nation,  annually,  may  be  taken  at  firom  80,000  to  40,000  quintals. 

Red  Wine  is  made  at  twenty-three  different  places  in  Smyrna, 
called  taverns.  About  the  end  of  August,  the  grapes  of  which  the 
black  fruit  is  made,  are  cut,  and  after  the  usual  process  they  are 
pressed  by  the  feet  of  men,  and  their  juice  suffered  to  ferment,  which 
is  done  in  about  twenty  days.  The  wine  is  then  drawn  off  in  bar- 
rels, and  may  be  used  within  two  months  afterwards.  In  general 
25  per  «eiit«,  and  even  more,  of  water,  is  added  to  the  real  juice  of 
the  grapes,  notwithstanding  which  the  wine  is  still  very  strong.  It 
is  mostly  a  dry  wine,  though  some  of  it  is  sweet,  and  when  suffered 
to  acquire  an  age  of  three  years  is  as  strong  nearly  as  port.  The 
refuse  of  it  is  used  for  making  both  vinegar  and  brandy.  The 
quality  made  in  Smyrna  may  amount  in  each  season  to  50,000  or 
60,000  Venetian  barrels,  about  28  okes  each ;  the  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  exported,  and  the  rest  are  consumed  in  the 
country.  The  average  price  is  18  piastres  per  barrel,  or  16  paras 
per  oke,  and  2^  okes  are  about  an  English  galbn.  The  Smyrna 
wine  has  the  reputation  of  keeping  well,  while  that  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago very  soon  turns  sour. 

Brandy,  or  as  it  is  here  more  generally  called  by  the  Franlcs, 
Aqua  Vita  or  Rakee,  is  made. of  tiie  black  fndt,  wtdoh  pelds  Ifae 
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best  qnali^.  The  second  quality  is  made  of  the  refase  of 
wine  and  of  figs,  but  neither  of  them  are  famous  bejond  their 
place  of  manufacture.  Its  ordinary  price  is  32  paras,  but  this,  as 
irell  as  son^  white  wines  also  made  here,  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
ported, nor  would  they  promise  any  profit  to  the  exporter. 

Oil  is  not  permitted  to  be  shipped  from  Smyrna  on  account 
of  the  soap  manufactories  there.  The  only  parts  from  which  it 
can  be  exported  are  Mitylene,  Candia,  and  the  Morea,  the  whole 
of  which  may  make  annual  shipments  of  25  or  30  cargoes  from 
900  to  900  tons  each,  to  diff^reut  parts  of  Europe.  Its  price  is 
from  56  to  60  piastres  per  quints^. 

Oil  of  Roses  is  made  in  Romelia,  Layora,  and  Kigagatch,  and 
comes  very  generally  from  Adriaiiople.  It  is  sold  by  the  metical 
of  1^  drachm.  Very  little  of  it  is  used  in  Turkey,  where  they 
prefer  the  odour  of  musk  to  that  of  the  rose,  but  the  greatest 
portion  of  that  which  is  exported  goes  to  England,  and  is  worth 
from  4^  to  5  piastres  per  metical.  It  is  an  extremely  deceptive 
article,  being  put  up  in  ornamented  glass  bottles,  and  often  mixed 
with  common  oil.  Any  quantity  may  be  had  by  orders,  but  not  more 
than  30,000  meticals  are  yearly  exported. 

Grain  cannot  be  exported  from  Smyrna  without  a  firman,  or 
express  permission  from  the  Grand  Signior ;  but  though  this  prohi- 
bition extends  over  all  parts  of  Turkey,  yet  it  may  always  be  loaded 
from  the  smaller  ports  by  bribing  the  custom-house  officers,  who, 
in  the  farming  of  their  situations  ^om  the  Porte,  calculate  such 
gains  as  necessary  an^  honourable  profits,  and  regulate  their  pur- 
chase money  according  to  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  reimburs- 
ing themselves  by  such  means.  The  principal  places  of  export  for 
grain  from  Anatolia,  are  Scalanuova  and  Sanderlee,  but  all  busi- 
ness at  those  places  is  done  through  the  merchants  of  Smyrna. 
The  Gulph  of  Salonica,  the  coasts  of  Caramania,  Satalia,  and  Syria, 
also  export  large  quantities  of  grain  ;  but  Egypt  is  the  chief 
granary  of  the  East,  whose  harvests  are  scattered  over  all  the 
Mediterranean.  At  all  those  places  grain  must  invariably  be  pur- 
chased with  cash,  and  for  that  pupose,  Spanish  dollars  are  found 
to  be  most  generally  acceptable.  In  time  of  peace  between 
Rossia  and  Turkey,  the  Black  Sea  furnishes  alsp  immense  supplies 
of  grain  ;  but  if  a  vessel  from  that  sea  should  be  driven,  either 
by  stress  of  weather,  necessity,  or  convenience,  into  a  Turkish  port, 
the  bakers  of  the  country  may  stop  the  cargo,  by  paying  for  it  a 
price  arbitrarily  fixed  by  their  own  government;  which  is  the 
case  with  hemp,  and  other  articles  from  the  31ack  Sea,  which 
the  Turks  may,  at  any  time,  be  likely  to  want.  To  obviate  this 
evil,  vessels  touching  at  ports  often  anchor  without  the  castles 
which  guard  their  entrance ;  while  in  town,  the  goods  are  easily 
sold,  and  transferred  to  European  vessels. 

Rice,  which  is  an  article  of  food  in  universal  consumption 
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tbronghont  Turkey,  arrived  here  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and  is  soldi 
for  t^y  by  the  kilo  of  10  okes,  which  is  worth,  at  present,  6j^ 
piastres.  Scarcely  a  meal  is  made,  either  by  the  Turks  or 
Christian  natives  of  Turkey,  without  a  pilau,  or  dish  of  boiled 
rice,  which  makes  its  consumption  immense,  and  there  is  never  a 
scarcity  in  the  markets.  Carolina  and  India  rice  are  well  known, 
but,  as  they  are  not  so  much  esteemed,  they  sell,  in  general,  about 
10  per  cent,  less  than  the  rice  of  Egypt. 

Hemp  is  an  article  of  which  the  importation  is  also  prohibited 
in  a  raw  state  ;  but  its  quality  is  too  inferior  to  make  it  worthy  of 
a  trial  in  England,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained.* 


THE  BUMMER  SEA. 

Go,  visit  now  the  peactfol  shores. 
And  mark  the  rippling  waters  glide 
Along  the  silent  summer  strand ; 
No  showers  are  felt,  no  breaker  roars. 
No  tempest  struggles  with  the  tide, 
Or  scars  the  wary  golden  sand. 

Now  is  the  time  for  joyoas  Lore 
To  bask  with  beauty  on  the  ware. 
The  bed  where  Beauty  first  reclined. 
While  round  the  bark  light  aep  .yrs  move. 
And  the  most  timid  girl  is  brave 
On  seas  deserted  by  the  wi.id. 

,Be  quick — the  hours  of  summer  fly, 
And  youth  and  love  are  fleeting  too, 
Gray  locks  and  wintry  winds  are  near  ; 
Feel  now  the  lightning  of  that  eye 
That  sheds  its  lovely  rays  for  you. 
But  must  grow  dim  some  future  year. 


BlON. 


^  A  similar  detail  of  the  import  trade,  with  the  consumption  of  British  and 
other  European  manufactures  at  Smyrna,  and  throughout  Turkey  in  general, 
will  be  given,  to  conclude  this  subject,  In  our  next.— En. 
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PtaVATH  JOtRNAL  OF  A  CANVASS  POft  A  dtAt  m  THA  lltA0t 
INDIA  DIRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — ^Having  been  occupied  for  some  weeks  previous  to  the 
baUot  of  the  i2th  April  last,  when  the  election  of  the  six  East 
India  Directors  took  place,  in  making  interest  for  a  very  particular 
friend,  I  happen  to  have  kept  a  Journal  of  my  Canvass. 

The  bustle  and  irritation  attending  the  election  having  now 
passed  away,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  it  may  be  gratifying  to 
your  country  readers,  and  both  interesting  and  useful  to  the 
public,  more  especially  to  those  who  speculate  on  the  fdture  im- 
provement of  the  home  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  to  have 
before  them  some  record  of  the  sort  of  feeling  by  which  Pro- 
prietors of  India  Stock  are  actuated  in  giving  their  votes.  The 
following  extract  from  my  Journal  is  therefore  at  your  service,  for 
publication  in  your  interesting  Miscellany,  should  you  deem  it 
admissible. 

The  commercial  concerns  of  the  Court  of  Directors  occupy  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  their  time  and  attention ;  the  civil, 
military,  and  political  affairs  of  a  considerable  quarter  of  the  globe 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  their  zeal,  their  talents,  their 
prudence,  and  their  knowledge  ;  and  many  persons  foretel  that  a 
few  years  hence  the  Court  will  still  less  than  at  present  have  to 
do  with  commercial  affairs.  Is  it  not  then  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  the  selection  of  the  members  of  an  executive,  in- 
vested with  such  high  public  duties,  should  rest  somewhere  else 
than  where  it  does  at  present  ?  And  does  it  not  stand  to  reason, 
that  so  long  as  the  electors  care  little  for,  or  at  best  are  not 
guided  and  determined  in  giving  their  votes  by,  any  anxiety  for  the 
good  government  of  India,  those  elected  cannot  be  the  fittest  men 
for  controlling  the  counsels  of  the  Indian  Governments  ?  If  it  be 
asserted  that  the  Board  of  Control  remedies  all  errors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  British  India,  arising  out  of  the  present  defective 
constitution  of  the  Coui't  of  Directors,  there  are  few  either  at 
home  or  abroad  of  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  Indian  affurs,  but  will  deny  the  fact.  If  again 
it  be  contended,  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  object  to  the 
system  of  trusting  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  the 
election  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  due  ordering  of  Indian  af- 
han  mainly  rests,  than  there  is  to  object  to  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  that  portion  of  the  people 
who  are  entitled  to  vote,  I  must  be  permitted  to  deny  that  the 
cases  are  at  all  parallel.  Be  the  motives  of  the  electors  to  seats 
in  Parliament  pure  or  impure,  selfish  or  patriotic,  at  all  events  it 
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mnst  be  allowed,  that  men,  first  in  property  and  in  inflaence,  if 
not  in  talent,  arf  elected.  Granting  that  the  electors  to  seats  in 
the  British  Parliament  be  but  little  actuated  by  public  spirited 
motives  in  giving  their  votes,  yet  so  long  as  they  continue  to  select 
men  of  large  possessions  as  their  representatives,  this  attribute  of 
property,  this  holding  of  so  large  a  stake  in  the  country,  ensures 
some,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  degree  of,  zeal  and  anxiety  for  its 
welfare.  But  what  large  possessions  do  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  own  in  India  ?  What  great  stake  have  they  in  that 
country  ?  In  this  case,  the  imparity  of  the  election  is,  in  its  evil 
consequences,  not  at  all  counteracted  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
elected  having,  in  the  possession  of  large  property  in  India,  a 
powerful  inducement  to  devote  their  earnest,  their  unremitted, 
their  whole  attention  to  the  furtherance  of  its  interests.  Here, 
then,  the  absence  of  selfish  views  in  the  electors  is  even  more  es- 
•ential  than  in  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  still  remains 
ft  desideratum,  for  which  the  happiness  of  eighty  millions  of  people 
loudly  calls,  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  the  organuation  and 
constitution  of  that  most  important  body,  to  which  the  super* 
vision  of  the  aAiirt  of  British  India  is,  to  a  great  extent,  intmsted^ 
may  be  rendered  less  defective  than  at  present. 

I  remjEun,  Siri  your  ob^cjUent  servant, 
Londop,  May  22, 1826.  An  Baat  Indian.    . 

Bxtmei  fnm  the  Jaurtial  qf  a  Cannsau  fw  a  CamdUate  for  a  Seai  in  th^ 
East  Indfa  Direction. 

JUmrch  90, 1896.— My  friend having  started  as  a  candidite  for  one  of 

the  vacancies  in  the  East  India  pirection,  to  be  filled  up  by  ballot  on  the  l9t|i 
of  April,  requested  me  to  assist  hitn  ia  his  canfass  I  did  not  much  relish  the 
idea  of  the  trouble,  irksomeness,  and  variety  of  unpleasant  circumstances,  In* 
eident  to  such  a  task  ;  I  could  not,  however,  hesitate  ibr  a  moment  to  comply 
wiih  bis  request ;  and  havin{[ provided  myself  with  pencil,  memorandum- book, 
and  a  pocket  full  of  my  fiieiid^s  cards,  solicitin;  the  honour  of  ladles*  and 
gentlemen's  votes  and  interest,  and  endeavouring  to  fortify  myself  with  a 
^ttantum  tvfficit  of  assurance,  I  this  day  commenced  my  rounds  of  solicitatiolk 
Slid  canvass  at  the  west-end  of  the  toWn. 

I  called  at  No.  5, square— detained  a  quarter  of  an  boar  at  the  door, 

when  a  dirty  housemaid  bawled  out  from  th^;  area,  **  The  family  not  in  Jtown.** 

Called  next  on  Sir  P. ;  found  him  at  home ;  presented  mv  friend's  card, 

and  requested  his  vote.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  hot  accede  to 
my  application,  as  he  had  half  engaged    Is  vote  to  another  candidate.    I  knew 

6ir  P to  be  an  honest,  independent  country  gentleman,  not  llkdy  to  bo 

swayed  bv  City  interests ;  I  ventuied,  therefore,  to  urge  the  su^rioritv  of  my 
friend*s  claims,  his  long  services  in  India,  his  talents,  experience,  ic.  &c. 

Sir  P begged  pardon  for  interrupting  my  address  ;  he  ha[d  no  doubt  of  my 

friend's  qualifications ;  but  reiUy  a  neighbour  of  his  had  a  few  years  ago 
procured  two  cadetships,  one  for  the  son  of  his  steward,  ami  another  for  pi  son 
of  one  of  his  principal  tenants,  and  ha  had  ever  since  made  it  a  rule  to  vote  as 
his  neighbour  rpquested  of  him. 

I  prD<;eeded  on  to  the  Rev.  |tfr. ,  in  —street ;  bat  do  better  success 

here.    He  is  already  engaged  to ,  through  the  interest  of  an  old  friend^ 

to  whom  he  considers  himself  under  obligations. 

At  No.  16,  in  the  same  street-naot  at  home.    At  If  0. 85, 1  fbnnd  Mr.  -"«» 
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tn  i^d  Bast  In^itt.  The  litgii  ohancter  whieh  lie  elw&yi  bore  in  Bengal, 
and  his  long  residence  in  India,  rendered  me  confident  that  he  ceald  net  lynt 
he  aeteated  hy  an  anxious  desire  for  the  good  government  of  that  coimtrf.  I 
▼entared  to  urge  to  him  the  importance  of  selecting  men  of  tried  ability,  and 
of  long  experience  tn  Indian  aflmrs,  to  the  Direction ;  I  put  it  home  to  him 
how  the  halppiness  of  the  people  of  India  being  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
wisdom  of  those  councils  by  which  tlie  Indian  governments  are  directed,  and 
those  councils  beiag  much  controlled  and  influenced  by  the  orders  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Directors  here,  how  im^rtsnt  must  it  be  that  this  Court 
should  be  composed  of  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the  laws,  customs,  and 
habits,  the  feelings,  the  wants,  and  the  grievances  of  the  people  of  India  ;  I 
app  aled  to  his  knowledge  of  tne  character  of  my  friend,  and  as  he  knew  him 
to  be  the  best  qualified  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  seat,  I  could  nol 

but  hope  that  he  might  be  favoured  with  his  vote  and  interest.    Mr. 

replied,  that  ne  one  could  be  more  amdous  than  he  was  for  the  weifiue  of  a 
people  amongst  whom  he  liad  so  long  resided  ;  but  that  he  did  not  see  matters 
lexactly  in  the  same  light  as  I  appecutsd  to  do.  According  to  his  view  of  tlie 
subject,  so  long  as  the  Court  of  Directors  was  constituted  as  it  is  at  present, 
it  mattered  little  whether  a  candidate  did  or  did  not  possess  either  civil  or 
n^Utanr  talents,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  experienced  in  the  eivil  or  mili- 
tary affairs  of  India ;  that,  under  the  present  regulations  of  the  Court,  any 
such  qualiftcations  were  useless  ;  that,  for  instance,  supposing  my  friend  to  he 
successful,  for  the  first  twelve  or  thirteen  years  he  would  be  employed  in  the 
import  or  export  wardiouses,  or  other  commercial  duties,  (for  which  other 
can^Mates,  however  inferior  in  talents  and  political  experience,  were  just  as 
fit  as  my  friend)  ;  and  when  at  last  he  shall' have  obtained  a  seat  amongst  the 
elders  in  that  board,  to  which  the  charge  of  communicating  ^  ith  and  super* 
vising  the  proeee^tings  of  the  several  governments  of  British  India  is  more 
espesinUy  Intmsted,  ''  The  Board  of  Correspondence  ;*'  or  when,  by  slow 
giid^tion,  he  shall  have  at  length  reached  one  of  the  ohairs,  by  that  time  he 
will  have  forgotten  all  he  now  Imows  of  India ;  or  even  .^hould  his  memory, 
pi  spite  of  ^  advances  of  age  operaling  on  a  worn-out  constitution,  be  still 
»o  lenacions,  thai  the  present  state  of  that  country,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
inhabitanto  as  they  are  found  at  .present,  sha^l  not  have  faded  from  his  recollec- 
tion, yet  it  must  be  cemembered,  that,  in  the  course  of  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
Ihe  aspect  of  civM  and  military  affairs  in  India  changes  greatly.  The  luiow- 
ledge  9i  Bsatters  as  Ifaey  existed  in  India  when  your  friend  left  it  some  years 
BOW  past,  can  be  of  little  service  eleven  or  twelve  ^ears  hence ;  by  which 
time  the  civil  and  military  state  of  our  indiaa  possessums  will  probably  have 
■ndergooe  essential  Manses.  This  (said  >*— )  is  my  view  of  the  subject ; 
and,  therefore,  not  thtnidog  it  of  much  importance,  on  any  public  ground, 
wUeh  candidate  I  vote  for,  I  have  promised  to  vote  for  -*-,  an  old  friend  of 
— -,  with  whom  1  was  long  intimate  in  India. 

Public  duty  being  thus,  in  the  mind  of ,  reconciled  with  personal  friend- 
ship, I  thought  further  argument  useless,  and  took  my  leave.    I  then  called 

on  old ,  at  No.  d, street.   The  old  gentleman  will  not  vote  for  any 

one,  but  vows  that  he  will  sell  out  his  stock  directly,  that  he  may  never  again 
be  bothered  as  he  has  been  lately.    My  next  visit  was  to  the  fashionable 

Mr. ;  I  found  him  at  three  o'clock  in  his  robe  de  chambre  ;  he  assuied 

toe  that  he  should  have  been  very  willing  to  vote  for  my  friend,  but  that  really 
h  was  such  a  bore  goiof  into  the  City,  he  had  not  been  there  for  five  years, 
and  he  conid  not  promise  his  vote,  as  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  his  nume- 
rous engagements  could  permit  his  attempting  to  find  his  way  to  Leadenhall- 

street.    Passing  through street,  I  called  upon  Mr. ,  the  jeweller ; 

lie  has  already  promised  his  vote  to ,  an  old  customer ; — then  upon  Mr. 

- — -,  the  saddler ;  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whom  to  vote  for ;  I  conjec- 
tured that  lie  was  waiting  to  see  who  would  bring  him  the  largest  orders.    I 

Kent  on  to  place,  at  Nos.  9,  8,  8,  and  12 ;  nobody  at  home  at  either. 

At  Ko.  9,  found  Genend ;  this  old  gentleman  says  he  always  votes  as 

' and  Co.  desire  1dm,  irithout  troubling  himself  about  the  qualifications  of 

«a  dtdatei. 
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Ifot^A  81.-^1  oufttflfldtUsdAy in  the  tklHi  of  tb0  town;  Mr.-— *,lii— ^ 
aqiUtfe,  sick  uptttirs,  sent  me  down  word  that  he  slwayt  roted  m  the  btnklof- 

hottse  of requested  of  him.    At  No.  8,  0,  and  11,  nobody  at  home.    At 

hill  I  foutid  - —  at  home ;  he  must  vole  for ,  that  candidate  haying, 

in  return,  promised  to  give  his  votes  and  interest  hereafter  to  Mr. ,  his 

first  cousin ;  in  Tain  did  I  urge  my  friend's  qualificati<ms  and  India's  claims  ; 
he  feels  himself  obliged  to'  further,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  his  old 

friend's  interesU.    In place  I  found  Colonel  ^  an  old  Indian,  at 

home,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  at  last  one  who  had  the  welfare  of  India  up- 
permost in  his  thoughts ;  he  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  superiority  of  my 
friend's  claims,  and  promised  to  vote  for  him,  as  being  the  person,  in  his  opi- 
nion, best  qualified  for  the  Direction.  This  old  Indian  has  a  large  family  to 
provide  for,  but  he  has  the  happiness  of  the  country  in  which  he  passed  bis 
best  days  too  much  at  heart  to  vote  for  any  one  but  the  man  best  qualified  to 

legislate  for  India.    Next  to ,  an  old  retired  tradesman ;  he  says,  that  the 

India  House  is  ftill  of  abuses,  that  he  will  not  vote  for  any  of  the  old  Direc- 
tors, but  for  all  the  new  candidates. — I  afterwards  learnt  that  this  public  spi- 
rited individual  was  formerly  employed  by  the  India  House,  but  latterly  they 
had  withdrawn,  their  custom  from  him.  At  No.  SO,  ^—  square,  a  dirty  footboy 
dismissed  me  with  the  int  mation,  that  his  master  had  given  positive  order* 
for  lio  one  who  came  to  canvass  for  the  East  India  Direction  to  be  admitted. 

At  No.  7,  I  found ^  late  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  he  told  me  plainly,  that 

he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  who  was  fit,  and  who  was  not  fit  for  the 
Direction;    that,  like  most  other  Proprietors,  he  was  actuated  by  private 

friendship  and  private  interest  in  giving,  bis  votes ;  Mr. had  obtained  for 

him  some  favours  from  the  India  House,  and,  therefore,  he  should  vote  as  he 
desired. 

At ^lane.  No.  5,  Mr. refVised  me  his  vote  on  much  the  same  ground 

as  above  stated  ;--at  No.  8,  Mr. was  undecid^  whom  he  should  vote  for  \ 

I  cbttld  not  prevail  upon  him  to  declare :  I  learnt  afterwards  that  this  gentle- 
man never  comes  to  a  decision  until  the  last  day,  and  then,  invariably  votes 

for  the  candidate  whom  he  perceives  to  be  strongest.     At  No.  80, 1  found ^ 

a  great  man  for  Bible  Societies,  of  the  highly  religious  party,  I  counted  upon 
his  vote  as  a  sure  thing ;  being  persuaded  that  his  conscience  could  never 
allow  him  to  vote  on  any  other  ground  but  that  of  the  public  good.  I  did  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  dilate  upon  the  duty  of  electing  such  a  man  as  by  his 
experience  and  abilities  might  appear  best  calculated  to  assist  in  the  para- 
mount object  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  eighty  millions  of  fellow- 
creatures  inhabiting  our  Indian  territories.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
answer  of  this  religious  man :  he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  my  friend's 
pretensions,  and  admitted  that  he  would  make  an  excellent  Director,  but  really 

lie  was  under  such  great  obligations  to  the  house  of and  Co.,  Uiat  he  must 

vote  for  the  candidate  they  patronised.  Thought  I  to  myself,  how  easily 
does  private  interest,  under  the  gloss  of  gratitude,  divert  even  a  conscientious 
man  from  the  path  of  public  duty.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  told  me 
that  he  should  certainty  never  vote  for  — ^,  if  he  stood  fifty  times,  because 
he  had  called  to  canvass  him  on  a  Sunday. 

In  my  way  home,  I  called  at  No.  45, street,  where  I  found ,  who 

had  only  returned  a  month  ago  from  India ;  young ,  of  the  firm  of 

and  Co.,  was  sitting  with  him.  The  latter  being  a  proprietor,  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  canvassing  him.    He  said  that  he  knew  nothing 

about  Indian  politics ;  but  that  as was  the  only  one  of  the  candidates  who 

had  ever  been  civil  to  him,  he  should  give  him  his  vote  ;  besides, was  a 

very  good  fellow,  gave  excellent  dinners,  capital  Champagne  and  ices.   Whea 

young was  gone,  Mr. expressed  his  surprise,  tlut  the  selection  of  a 

person  to  fill  a  seat  in  a  body  of  men  charged  with  control  over  the  welfare  of 
an  immense  empire  should  be  influenced  by  wine  and  ices.  **  I  am  just  arrived 
(says  he)  from  Calcutta ;  every  one  there  is  confident  that  a  man  like  ^-^ 
cannot  find  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  Direction."  I  assured  him  that 
the  good  folks  in  Calcutta  were  much  mistaken,  if  they  imagined  that  ability^ 
experience,  and  integrity,  ensured  an  easy  election,  or  that  the  majority  of 
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proprieton  bad  chiefly  «t  hmrt,  what  ought  to  be  the  iknt  object,  to  ProTide 
biiectors  the  best  qualified  to  ezerciae  an  enlightened,  Tigllant,  and  energetic 
control- oTer  the  government*  of  India.  There  are  no  doubt  many  proprietors 
who  are  actuated  by  public-apirited  yiews ;  but,  generally  speaking,  private 
interests  and  private  friendships  are  the  only  actuating  motives. 

At  No.  5, street,  I  called  on  — .    He  has  received  a  letter  from  a 

very  great  man,  desiring  hha  to  vote  for ,  which  prevents  him  from  voting 

as  I  could  have  wished.    Before  closing  my  day*s  labour,  I  dropt  in  at ; 

he  is  one  <of  the  principal  men  of  the  committee  for  conducting  my  friend's 
election  ;  I  told  him  of  mv  ill  success,  and  gave  him  the  details  of  my  can- 
vass. '*  My  friend,  (says  this  veteran  in  East  India  electioneering),  you  are 
on  a  wrong  scent ;  you  must  change  your  system  of  canvass.  The  arguments 
yon  use  to  induce  proprietors  to  vote  for  our  friend  may  often  vex  and  annoy, 
but  are  little  calculated  to  obtain  votes.  Adopt  another  plan  :  inquire  and 
hiform  yourself  of  the  relations,  the  connexions  and  friends,  the  bankers, 
agents,  Ac.  &c.,  of  the  proprietors  you  intend  to  canvass.  Having  found  out 
bow  they  are  to  be  got  at,  set  these  sprhigs  to  work,  and  then  call  upon  them, 
and  with  these  appliances  and  means  to  boot  (should  they  still  be  open),  you 
will  probably  secure  their  votes ;  but  as  to  going  about,  talking  of  the  welfare 
of  eighty  millions  of  people,  of  the  good  government  of  our  vast  Indian  empire, 
and  of  the  duty  inctimbent  upon  Bast  India  proprietors  to  have  those  sacred 
interests  in  view,  take  the  word  of  a  man  experienced  in  these  elections,  such 
considerations  luive  very  little  weight  with  any  proprietor.  Some  may  talk 
feelingly  of  the  interest  they  take  in  the  good  government  of  British  India  ; 
but  even  of  those  who  have  the  prosperity  of  India  at  all  ni  heart,  however 
benevolent  their  language,  their  votes  are  almost  always  determined^  if  not  by 
gratitude  for  favours  past,  or  by  expectations  of  favours  future,  at  the  best  by 
ties  of  personal  friendship  or  consanguinity  ;  they  only  wimK  well  to  India, 
but  their  votes  are  guided  by  otlier  considerations  ;  and  there  are  a  great  many 
proprietors,  with  whom  the  interests  of  Colombia  or  of  Peru  would  have 
orach  greater  weight  than  the  interests  of  India.'*  I  felt  the  justice  of  his  ob- 
servations, and  resolved  to  follow  his  advice. 

March  SI. — I  have  been  very  successful  in  my  canvass  of  the  last  three  days ; 
I  have  secured  twelve  votes  for  my  friend.  Following  the  advice  of  ray  elec- 
tioneering sage,  I  sought  out  proper  clues  to  the  interests  of  the  several  pro- 
prietors falling  within  my  circuits  of  canvass  ;  letters  of  service  and  recom- 
mendation obtidned  from  cousins  of  every  degree  and  friends  of  every  descrip- 
tion, greatly  facilitated  my  success  ;  and  I  proved,  by  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, what  a  few  weeks  ago  I  could  hardly  have  believed,  that  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Directors,  private  interest  and  private  friendship  are  the  prevailing,  the 
predominant,  nay,  almost  the  only  motives,  which  guide  the  voters  ;  and  that 
the  public  weal  of  our  vast  Asiatic  possessions  is  a  very  subordinate,  a  very 
powerless,  and,  I  might  say,  almost  an  unknown  consideration. 


THE  SAILING  OF  1H2  MADRAS  BAST  INDIAMAN.* 

The  unimpressive  waters  gave  lines  and  breaks  of  light,  as  'f  the  vessel's 
keel  had  left  its  track  upon  tne  rifted  bosom  of  the  deep ;  yet  all  irregular,  as 
though  the  wind  had  battled  with  her  course ;  whilst  bright  and  trembling, 
the  waters  caught  the  Tyrian  dye  from  Heaven,  and  the  fleecy  wanderers 
through  the  morning  sky  of  Spring,  were  passing — "  like  Angel's  visits ; 
short  and  far  between." — 

I  SAW  sail  after  sail  unfbrl'd. 
The  cold  east  breeze  to  feel  them  curl'd ; 
Her  gallant  bearing  met  mine  eye. 
But  to  my  heart  'twas  agony. 

*  From  *  Sibyl's  Leaves:'  Poems  and  Sketches.  By  Elizabeth  Wttlesford 
Mllb  ;Hu^  publialMjd. 
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94  The  Sa$tHig  «/  ih»  Mfadrad  BaH  tndiaman, 

I  gaz0d  niioii  h6r  tisg-wrtpt  prow ; 

The  ehftiiffefiBl  wind  wu  ste^lfast  dow$ 

I  look*d  on  OcMoi's  wsrering  form. 

It  promlBed  no  retarding  storm. 

The  pAitinf  slgoel  hoisted  high 

Is  flutt'ring  'neath  a  sonny  sky. 

Which  seem  to  gild  that  yessel  o'er. 

To  make  my  bosom  ache  the  more ; 

Her  pennon  waves  its  mnte  adien : —  > 

She  roove»-4he  heaTes— she  *s  gliding  tbrough  V 

The  ful)  wavers  oale  c  ruleaa  blae.  > 

I  cannot  bear  to  lose  her  quite. 

Yet — yet  she  lingers  on  my  sight ; 

She  lingers  yet — ^though  hours  have  past— 

I  feel  I  *Te  almost  look'd  my  last. 

Now,  like  a  Tapoury  cloud,  she  rests 

One  moment  o'er  th*  hortzon*s  breast ; 

Now,  now  my  mind  deludes  mine  eye» 

That  vision'd  shape  was  mockery 

•  «  «  •  • 

#  •  •  •  • 

And  now  no  more  in  noon-tide  hour, 

He  comes  to  share  his  slater's  bow*r ; 

No  more  is  found  the  cliffs  among, 

listing  the  rowers*  idle  song. 

No  more  like  music  o*er  ray  soul. 

His  sweetly  measured  accents  roll ; 

His  voice,  his  smile,  his  langh  is  gone. 

And  I  am  wandering  here  alone. 

No  more  I  catch  his  sunny  glance. 

Nor  meet  his  step  in  glad  advance ; 

But  sad  I  stray  through  every  spot. 

Where  once  he  moved*>bttt  now  moves  not. 

How  oft  I  *ve  tumM  Ids  dark  brown  hair  ! 

Smiled  when  the  wild  breeze  sported  there : 

And  now  one  solitary  lock. 

With  anguish  shorn,  is  all  my  stock. 

Oh !  turn  thee,  lum  thee  from  the  main, 

Oive  me  thy  dear  caress  again  ; 

Hold  me  but  ottee  more  to  thine  heart. 

And  theii--and  then— and  then  we  'II  part. 

Yes,  part;  butohl  again  to  meet: 

I  will  my  brother  fly  V>  ipreet^ 

WT^en  time  ha»  press'd  his  youtMul  brow. 

And  I  am  not  what  I  am  now. 

We  'II  look  not  for  the  mimix'd  hair. 

Nor  weep  to  find  the  silver  there ; 

We  'II  ask  not  for  the  roseate  bloom 

We  loved,  and  parted  fk-om  too  soon. 

My  Soldier !  we  will  little  reck 

My  pallid  brow,  thy  s«n-bumt  cheek ; 

We  ni  breathe  no  sad  r<^retful  sigh. 

Nor  let  the  full  tear  wander  by. 

But  meet  with  hearts  anwotn  by  lime^ 

My  wanderer  in  a  foreign  clime ! 

Meet  when  thy  Well-^nt  yenth  to  V0t, 

Proudly  and  fond— to  part  no  more. 
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wscomrfeNTB  m  the  n^iTive  indun  armV. 

To  the  Editor  0/  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Bm,  Calcutta,  January  6, 1690« 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  public  attention  fihould  be 
called  towards  the  East,  it  is  now.  At  no  former  period,  since  ottr 
establishment  in  Hindoostan,  have  affairs  worn  an  aspect  similar  to 
the  present.  We  have  before  had  foes  to  contend  with,  both  nu^ 
merous  and  brave,  local  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  want  of  means 
to  che<ik  our  exertions  ;  yet  have  we  seen  our  arms  crowned  with 
success,  and  returned  victoHous  from  the  contest.  Those  days  arls 
gone  by — ^we  have  the  same  army,  'tis  true — but.  Sir,  we  have  lost 
our  niaral  force,  or  rather  it  has  been  taken  from  us  ; — I  .repeat. 
Sir,  never  were  we  so  deficient  in  moral  force  as  at  this  day.  That 
this  conviction  prevails  with  you  in  England  also,  is  evident ;  else, 
why  are  twelve  thousand  King's  troops  coming  to  this  country  f 
Are  our  Native  troops  no  longer  trustworthy  ?  If  they  arid  not, 
how  and  where  has  the  change  arisen  ?  Is  it  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed, is  there  one  man  who  will  venture  to  maintain,  that  Euro- 
pean troops  (take,  what  numbers  you  please)  can  successfdlly 
hold  possession  of  India  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  Indians  would  only  have 
to  look  on,  while  their  own  excesses  brought  them  to  a  miserable 
end.  Our  real  strength  in  this  country  consists  not  in  European 
regiments — not  in  our  reported  valour  ;  this  has  been  more  than 
once  surpassed  by  Native  courage ;  but  it  consists  in  a  moral  force, 
obtained  for  the  Government  by  that  kindness  and  consideration 
which  the  officers  of  the  Company's  army  have  invariably  evinced  . 
to  the  Natives  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  troops  more  inune- 
diately  under  their  command,  by  the  forbearance  they  have  shown 
to  their  prejudices,  by  entering  into  their  feelings,  by  remedying 
their  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  and  by  teaching  them,  under  all 
circumstances  of  difficulty  or  doubt,  to  look  to  them  for  advice  and 
assistance,  'this  conduct  engendered  feelings  of  no  common  nature ; 
this  was  the  real  force  of  the  army  ;  this,  the  weapon  that  foiled 
the  nations  who  dared  to  try  their  strength  with  us :  this,  the  arm 
that  drove  the  European  governments  from  the  East,  and  left  us 
an  empire,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

Where  and  how  has  this  force  di8at)pcared  ?  Every  one  asks  the 
queatieiL  At  this  moment  circular  letters  are  going  round  to  com- 
mandin|f  officers  of  regiments,  to  ask  them  if  thep  know  where  it  is 
gone  to,  and  what  has  occasioned  the  existing  discontents  amongst 
the  men  ?  I  venture  to  assert,  that  it  is  the  Government  itself,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  acting  in  concert,  that  have  banished  the  one 
aad  introdnceA  the  other :  Have  they  not  j^Ven  their  sanction  to 
aetavM  wbleb  bat«  sapped  th«  vftly  f^4atlon  bf  mc  strength  ? 
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Were  they  not  jealous  of  the  officer's  influence  with  his  men  ?  Did 
they  not  issue  order  after  order,  tillnothbg  was  left  but  the  shadow 
and  the  name  of  influence  ?  Did  they  not  remove  and  re-remove, 
till  officers  and  men  were  as  much  strangers  to  each  other  as  his 
Majesty  and  the  Calmuck  Tartars  ?  And  did  they  not,  to  crown 
all,  and  to  exterminate  every  atom  of  respect  that  might  still  linger 
in  the  breast  of  the  sepoy  towards  his  officer,  cause  the  Native 
regiments  to  be  paraded  in  square,  and  then  have  an  officer  of  his 
Majesty,  high  in  Brevet  rank,  ride  into  that  square,  and  ask  the 
men  (on  an  enemy's  frontier,  be  it  remembered)  if  they  had  aiiy 
complaints  to  make  against  their  officers  ?  And  when  the  men,  in 
astonishment,  inquired  the  meaning  of  such  words,  were  they  not 
asked  if  any  of  their  officers  had  ill  used  them,  or  borrowed  money 
from  them  without  repaying  them  I  Yet  it  is  expected  that  these 
men  wiU  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  very  officers  that  have 
but  jufit  been  degraded  in  their  estimation,  by  being  told  they 
might  possibly  ill  use  or  plunder  them.  The  Government  and  Court 
have  deprived  them  of  the  esteem  and  devotion  of  the  sepoy,  be* 
cause,  of  all  their  scheming,  he  only  understands  that  they  have 
separated  him  from  his  officer,  whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  that 
they  may  the  more  easily  overcome  his  objections  to  go  on  board 
ship,  and  eat  food  that  he  loathes  and  detests. 

With  regard  to  the  superior  branches  of  the  army,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Company's  military  measures  were  carried  into  eflect 
almost  entirely  by  their  own  officers ;  but,  since  the  peace  in  Eu- 
rope, employment  has  been  wanting  for  the  favourites  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  India  presented  the  only  field.  From  this  time  it  has 
been  discovered,  that  our  sepoys  are  of  little  or  no  use,  and  that 
the  Company's  officers  are  a  parcel  of  old  women  :  from  this  time, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Indian  army  have,  one  by  one,  been 
swallowed  up  at  the  Horse  Guards  ;  and  if  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  remonstrance  has  been  made  use  of  by  those  who  ought  to 
guard  our  rights,  they  have  been  given  to  understand,  there  was  a 
necesHtyfw  a  controlling  power  of  Europeans  to  keep  down  dis^ 
content.  Swarms  of  King's  officers,  young  men  in  life,  but  (from 
having  been  in  high  favour  at  Carlton  House,  or  having  passed  some 
time  on  guard  at  St.  James's)  old  in  brevet  rank,  came  to  this 
country,  and  no  sooner  did  they  arrive  than  they  were  latterly  so 
distributed,  that  scarcely  a  single  Company's  officer  commanded  a 
brigade ;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Have  our  troops 
(I  speak  of  the  whole  army)  distinguished  themselves  more  than 
they  were  wont  to  do  ?  Have  they  contended  with  the  enemy  with 
more  success  than  formerly  ?  or  is  the  present  war  likely  to  be 
concluded  with  more  despatch  ?  When  we  see  a  system  which, 
from  116%  to  1822,  has  been  invariably  crowned  with  success, 
changed  for  an  unsuccessful  one,  those  who  have  made  the  change 
should  be  able  to  give  good  and  substantial  reasons  for  it,  so  shall 
they  not  answer  to  the  nation,  which,  from  no  other  motive  than  the 
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denre.  of  exercising  patronage,  they  have  humbled- to  the  dnsti 
They  hare  attempted  to  pliick  the  laurel  from  the  brows  of  our 
sepoys,  have  thrown  into  neglect  and  cast  aside  our  best  and  bravest 
officers,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  their  creatures  were  not 
at  hand,  have  taken  them  from  the  sister  presidency,  created  Briga- 
dier-Generals as  if  solely  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  Com- 
pany's officers  from  command,  and  treating  them  with  such  marked 
neglect  as  could  not  fail  to  deprive  them  of  the  confidence  of  their 
sepoys. 

Is  it  possible,  or  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  officers  can  feel  that 
mterest  and  zeal  in  the  service  which  they  formerly  did,  when  they 
can  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper  without  finding  the  most  unjus- 
liable  reflections  cast  upon  the  Native  soldiery  ?  One  writer  only 
wishes  that  the  **  five  and  twenty  thousand  Britons  in  this  couutxy 
conid  get  at  the  whole  Native  army,  and  **  he"  should  not  fear 
the  result.  Another,  impudently  setting  truth  and  public  docu7 
ments  aside,  asserts  that,  they  (the  sepoys)  have  never  performed 
one  gallant  action  without  having  King^s  troops  to  lead  them  on. 
He  who  would  dare  to  disprove  such  assertions  in  Calcutta  now, 
Mr.  Editor,  must  be  a  bold  man.  Tis  nothing  that  we  know  them 
to  be  false.  Tis  nothing  that  there  are  hundreds  who  could  prove 
them  so  from  ocular  demonstration.  The  man  who  should  attempt 
it  here,  would  rush  into  certain  destruction.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  such  falsehoods  shall  stand  recorded  agsdnst 
our  brave  sepoys,  and  no  man  say  nay  to  them.  For  the  benefit  of 
such  liberal y  and  no  doubt  disiwtereeted  writers,  as  I  have  quoted 
from,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  a  few  facts. 

I  find,  in  1781,  the  24th  battalion  of  Bengal  Sepoys,  before  Cud- 
dalore,  defeated  some  of  the  oldest  French  regiments  with  the  bay- 
onet. This,  however,  is  going  too  far  back.  At  the  battle  of 
Ltiswarree,  Lord  Lake  observed  to  Majors  White  and  Gregory,  that 
if  they  did  not  advance  immediately,  his  Majesty's  76th  would  be 
destroyed.  The  12th  Bengal  regiment,  with  six  companies  of  the 
16th  Native  infantry,  found  his  Majest3r's  76th  driven  behind  a 
mosque,  by  a  large  body  of  infantry,  with  a  great  number  of  guns  ; 
this  body  they  charged,  and  captured  every  ^n  and  colour  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  thereby  saved  his  Majesty's  regiment.  Next  day,  they 
were  publickly  thanked  by  Lord  Lake  for  their  timely  support  of 
his  Majesty's  76th.  Again,  before  Bhurtpoor,  we  find  his  Majesty's 
75th  refusing  to  advance  to  the  storm,  stating  the  breach  to  be 
nothing  but  a  slaui^hter-house :  Here  the  2d  and  12th  Native  infan- 
try occupied  their  place  as  volunteers,  and  led  the  storm ;  thrice 
were  their  colours  planted  on  the  breach  ;  and  when,  hopeless  of 
success,  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  the  men  exclaimed :  *^  Either 
we  must  carry  the  place,  or  die  where  we  are !"  In  the  Nepaul 
campaigns,  the  divnions  which  alone  carried  success' before  them, 
were  Sir  David  Oehterlony's  and  General  Nieholl's ;  yet  these  were 
composed  emelneimh^  of  Native  troops,  and  were  only  teo  ovt  of 
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the  itve  dlHsiond  employed.  In  the  lltst  M^firatta  war,  F^re  tl^c 
l^atiVe  troops  backward  f  Look  at  the  returns  of  killed  fmd  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Mahidpoor — ^Which  of  his  Majesty's  regiments 
headed  tl\e  rifle  corps  ?  At  Nagpoor,  thiit  same  regiment,  oir  a  parp 
of  it,  the  Royals,  which,  from  5  a.  m.  till  1  p.  ro.,  were  still  nB8^(e4 
^th  the  blood  of  that  most  cruelly  destroyed  regiment,  the  47th 
J^^aiive  infantry,  refused  to  advance ;  and  I  believe  there  are  noif 
in  existence  individuals,  who,  with  a  few  men  of  the  22d  Native 
infantry^  were  obli^^ed  to  bring  off  the  gun  which  the  Royals  left 
behind  them.  Many  other  instances  could  I  adduce  in  which  the 
Native  regiments  have  stepped  forward  with  a  promptitude  nothtnt 
could  surpass,  and  offered  their  services  ;  but  from  custom  or  poliw 
thet  have  never  been  accepted*  It  is  not  my  object  to  argue  this 
policy ;  It  may  be  good,  or  it  may  not ;  but  surely  there  is  little  jus- 
lice  in  accusbg  men  of  not  doing  that  which  they  are  not  permitted 
to  attempt. 

YpU  will  observe^  Sir,  that  I  have  only  mentioned  instances  of 
{gallantry  among  the  Native  regiments  with  bia  Majesty's  troops,  or. 
IIS  in  the  Nepaul  war,  when  contending  against  the  same  enemy  and 
the  same  difficulties*  The  inunepse  extent  of  our  empire  in  tb^  Bast 
makes  jany  allusion  to  tb^ir  general  covrage  superQiioup.  It  waf 
ia^sertedp  that  '^  they  ^lie  sepoys)  hi^ye  never  performed  a  gallant 
action,  without  having  King's  troops  to  lead  them  on ;"  W9  see  how 
well  the  assertion  is  Dome  out  by  proofs,  and  what »  gre^t  regard 
the  writer  of  the  assertion  has  evinced  for  truth.  One  only  blot  on 
the  character  oi  a  particular  regiment,  i^  made  by  the  deaigniiig  ^ 
sufficient  reason  for  throwing  the  merits  of  the  whole  Native  iirniy 
into  the  back  ground.  Have  these  people  forgotten  Muttra  ?  Hi9 
Majesty's  22d  regiment  mutinied  there,  disowiied  their  officers,  and 
appointed  a  seijeant  to  command  them:  Was  this  exceeded  by  the 
47tb  Native  infantry  1  His  Majesty's  22d  was  disarmed  and  <?i«- 
persed  by  Native  cavalry  and  infantry ^  without  one  drop  qf  Uoo4 
oeing  spilt !  Need  I  state  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  47th  in  tbe  ^aa^ 
sacre  at  Barrack  poor  ?  Did  not  the  dally  papers  ^t  Calcutta  teem 
with  the  praises  of  the  Royals,  for  their  services  on  Xh^t  melancholy 
occasion  ?  Services !  against  men  in  full  flight,  without  arms  in 
(heir  hands !  It  was  certainly  n^ore  easy  to  display  their  gallantry 
against  those  unfortunates,  than  against  th^  brava  defei^dofs  of 
Nagpore.  Yet,  f  be|ieve  this  regiment,  at  this  moment,  bear  thf 
word  "  Nagpore"  on  their  colours,  for  th^ir  distinguished  servicea 
at  th^t  place.  1  wonder  his  Majesty  did  not  allow  thi^m  tp  embl^ziui 
^  Asseerghur"  on  their  colours  abo ;  or  were  they  afraid,  if  they 
Aid,  tbajt  the  ghost  of  their  colonel,  left  iq  the  enemy's  hands  durini^ 
f  sort{e,  a^d  ^bred,  would  rise  up  in  judgy^ent  against  thein  ? 


iHit  flai^h  tea  been  said  t«  mtisiy  any  di^piaaaioiiate  man,  Hmt 
11m  aiuideiB  heaped  Q]k>n  oar  Native  aoldierv  are  engendered  in 
•ad  Bpi«D|  nd  CDtiielj  withal  foaadMOii.    if  Ike  m^f^ 
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of  oar  Nadve  aimy  has  been  destroyed)  the  Govemment  have  de- 
stroyed it.  If  they  ^fiab  tq  restore  it,  (as  by  th^ir.circulars  it  would 
appear  they  do,)  Tet  them  retrace  their  steps  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
let  them  giro  back  to  commanding  officers  the  powers  they  hare 
snatched  from  their  hands  ;  let  them  invest  eommandants  of  regi- 
ments with  the  same  fiill  authority  held  by  colonels  in  his  Majesty's 
army  ;  let  every  oMfer  of  the  staff  (giving  him  first  the  option  of 
rejoining  if  he  likes)  be  struck  off  the  strength  of  their  respective 
regiments,  and  their  vacancies  filled  up ;  let  the  different  local  corps 
be  thrown  into  the  line,  and  let  the  whole  army  be  augmented  iii 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  country  it  has  to  protect,  with  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  Enropean  officers  for  each  regiment,  and  to  aU 
of  them  an  additional  surgeon,  for  at  present,  if  our  army  is  de- 
tached,  it  must  physic  itself.  LfCt  the  sepoys  have  great  coats  or 
cloaks  given  to  them,  as  the  Europeans  have,  and  let  their  health 
and  comforts  be  studied  as  well  as  the  European  soldiers ;  let^  in 
short,  justice  be  only  done  to  the  Native  troops  by  the  Gbvemment, 
and  we  shall  never  hear  again  of  circulars  sent  round  to  inquire 
into  the  discontents  of  the  Native  army. 

I  amj  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Iota. 


SONNET. 

Yf  eyes  of  heaven  I  what  fprms  Miio4  you  wmr 

Sotih  boning  glories  as  ye  sbed  on  earth  1 

Whtfre  IB  the  Bdeii  of  their  heavenly  birth? 

Oh  !  ^here  the  dweUiags  of  tho^  shapes  of  air? 

Perchance,  loved  ones  who  f^lt,  like  us,  despair. 

And  all  the  sickeaiog  ills  of  this  world's  dearth, 

Released  fh>iii  clay,  may  now  come  harrying  forth, 

To  wait  above,  each  heart-rcFealiug  prayer, — 

To  listen  to  each  sorrow  of  our  lot,— 

Apd  trU  Earth's  children,  with  a  voice  of  light, 

They  are  for  ever  in  their  watchful  sight, 

And  never  can  io  glory  be  forgot ;-« 

Oh !  love's  a  light  that  sever  can  expire— 

It  pours  o*er  heaven  the  radiance  of  Its  Are. 


L.F. 


*  That  of  1777,  four  vo|«nes  quarto. 
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A  SECOND  VOICE  FROM  INDU. 

To  ^  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Heraid. 

SiKy— Before  entering  on  the  grieTances  of  which  I  haye  to  com- 
plaiDy  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  I  am  in  no  way  connected 
with  a  '*  Voice"  which  arrived  some  time  ago  in  England  from 
Bombay  in  a  very  feeble  state — and  being  placed  under  the  care 
of  those  experienced  practitioners  Messrs.  Parbury,  Kingsbury  and 
€o.y  was  swollen  into  an  octavo,  and  issued  forth  for  the  edification 
of  the  well  disposed  from  amidst  the  various  accents,  acute  and 
gxave,  which  resounded  from  the  recesses  of  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
men's repository,  striving  to  penetrate  the  **  dull  cold  ear'*  of  the 
leaden  heads  of  Leadenhall-street.  It  is  not  for  me  to  raise  mp 
"  Voice"  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Captain  Seely ;  but  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  attend  to  the  two  voices  will  be  satisfied 
that  they  never  could  have  proceeded  from  the  same  lungs.  Their 
ouality  and  portamento  (as  the  Italians  have  it)  are  essentially 
aifferent.  Mine  may  be  termed  "  vox  populi/' — his,  **  vox  et 
pneterea  nihil."  As  there  is  reason  however  to  fear  that,  spite  of 
its  dulcet  tones,  spite  of  its  being  puifed,  published,  and  repuffed 
by  Messrs.  Parbury  and  Co.,  and  spite  of  its  being  honoured  with 
the  distinguished  patronage  of  the  24  gentlemen  to  whom,  as  Mr. 
Murray  says  in  his  Representatitfe  it  would  be  a  sarcasm  to 
apply  the  term  '^  statesmen"  it  might  prove  too  feeble,  too  ootto 
vo^-etoh^  re-echoed  to  the  Asiatic  shores  (even  under  the  fostering 
auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Journal) — ^I  think  it  right  to  do  justice  to 
the  motives  of  my  brother  **  Voice" ;  whatever  may  be  its  imper- 
fections, however  deficient  in  taste  and  feeling,  and  however  mono- 
tonous and  wanting  in  expression,  the  absence  of  all  sordid  and 
base  motives  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  (and  I  call  on  the 
honourable  Company's  booksellers  to  attest  it)  that  Captain  Seely's 
**  voice"  has  never  been  bought ! — and  so  "  requiescat  in  pace." 
It  might  be  necessary  also  to  disclaim  consanguinity  with  those 
oracular  voices  which  occasionally  raise  themselves  in  the  Leaden- 
hall  senate,  and  put  forth  volumes  of  antiquities  and  statistics 
which  they  call  upon  their  hearers  to  receive  as  the  result  of  their 
experience  and  observation  in  India,  and  to  subscribe  to  implicitly. 
But  my  presmble  has  already  been  sufficiently  long,  and  I  must 
confine  myself  to  the  object  I  had  in  view  in  addressing  you,  viz. 
the  wrongs  which  India  receives  at  the  hands  of  England. 
•  To  enumerate  all  the  benefits  that  England  has  derived  from  this 
much  injured  country  would  require  more  space  than  you  can  afford. 
I  will  boldly  affirm  tiiat  there  is  scarcely  an  art  or  science,  scarcely 
a  pursuit,  useful,  or  ornamental  that  does  not  draw  largely  on  India 
for  some  of  the  essentials  to  its  excellence.    Take,  for  example. 
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jMintiiig^— liow  gtetAly  io€B  India  contribute  to  th«  p6ff(ftctioii  of 
thi«  art  ?  Indian  rubber,  Indian  ink,  Indian  yellow,  Indian  red,  In- 
digo, are  all  derived  from  tbis  country,  the  camels'  hair  of  which 
brushes  are  made,  and  the  ivory  on  which  many  paintings  are  done> 
are  also  the  products  of  the  land,  and  the  finest  engravings  are 
stmck  off  on  Indian  paper.  But  it  is  in  administering  to  our 
pleasures  and  gratifications  that  India  chiefly  claims  our  gratitude, 
need  I  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  gastronomer  the  numeroos  delica* 
des,  the  choice  condiments,  the  piquant  spices  and  highly-prized 
esculents,  with  which  India  enriches  his  repasts,  the  curries,  chillies, 
cayenne,  &c.  which  impart  so  exquisite  a  relish  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  multiply  the  resources  of  the  culinary  art?  Need  I 
name  that  immortal  discovery  which  was  reserved  to  the  genius  of 
the  present  age,  and  which  will  confer  everlasting  fame  on  its  Royal 
inventor.  "  The  King  of  Oude's  favourite  sauce'*  f — ^Need  I  remind 
him  who  languishes  from  excess  or  illness,  that  India  is  at  hand 
with  her  rhubarb,  her  castor-oil,  and  all  her  benign  perietaltice  and 
restoratives  to  assuage  his  sufferings  ?  or  him  who  endures  acute 
paaa,  that  opium  affords  at  least  a  temporary  relief,  and  that  **  the 
drowsy  syrups  of  the  East"  are  the  only  lullaby  to  anguish?  Need  I 
impress  on  your  fair  readers  their  obligations  to  India  ?  No !  whilst 
pearls  and  silks  are  precious  in  female  eyes,  whilst  ladies  pride 
themselves  on  the  grace  of  their  plumes,  whilst  Dacca  throws  jif  an- 
Chester  into  the  shade,  and  the  ^*  vrai  cachemire,"  continues  to  take 
the  pae  of  the  humble  *'  Glasgow,"  so  long  will  ladies'  hearts  beat 
with  sympathy  for  India. 

The  benefits  derived  from  India,  however,  are  not  merely  sensual  • 
they  are  also  intellectual.  Did  not  the  discussion  of  the  Deccan 
prize  money  question  furnish  gossip  and  conversation  for  years  I 
employing  the  ^'  collective  wisdom**  of  the  Treasury  Lords  for 
several  days,  and  filling  the  pockets  of  certam  lawyers  ?  Has  not 
the  Burmese  rath  drawn  thousands  of  gaping  and  wondering  visi- 
tors to  gaze  and  moralize  on  the  vanity  of  the  ''  Golden  Foot"? 
And  has  not  the  Burmese  war  been  a  never-failing  topic  of  discus- 
rion  and  speculation  ?  Conjecture  has  indeed  now  given  place  to 
certainty  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many 
people  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  1  do  not  mean  the  belligerents,  but  those  who  made  this  war 
the  occupation  of  their  lives,  who  talked  of  nothing  else,  wrote  of 
nothing  else,  thought  of  nothing  else.  The  weather  no  longer  cut 
the  conspicuous  figure  it  was  wont  to  do  in  conversation,  in  the 
circles  about  Portland  place ;  the  newspapers  teemed  with  reports 
from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  even  the  House  of  Commoas 
is  siud  to  have  occupied  itself  on  divers  occasions  for  a  few 
mbutes  with  the  subject.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
England  ought  to  take  an  interest  in  what  relates  to  India,  owing, 
as  she  does,  so  much  to  that  country.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  mn  apathy  and  iadiffBrence  exist  (save  only  where  there  it 
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^g«r  of  th^  country  being  lo$t)  on  tbe  suliject,  whicb  I  am  totallf 
At  a  I068  to  accottBt  for.  If  India  is  mentioned  in  the  Houee  of 
Commons,  the  **  collective  wisdom"  instantly  betake  themselves  to 
Bellamy's.  In  private  society  the  subject  is  received  ivith  a  yawn 
Of  with  a  stare  of  astonishment..  The  ignorance  which  prevails 
frespecting  it  is  less  wonderful,  because  where  people  are  indifferent 
they  are,  of  course,  uninformed.  But  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
ignorance  on  this  subject  were  meritorious,  so  little  are  the  pains 
|,a|ken  to  conceal  it.  I  was  lately  accosted  at  a  party  by  a  little  fat 
lady  with  a  scarlet  toque  and  a  diamond  sprig,  who  said  she  un- 
derstood I  was  from  India,  and  she  wished  to  know  if  I  .were  ac* 
Quaipted  with  her  nephew,  who  had  lately  gone  out  ?  On  my  inquiring 
p}  what  part  of  India  the  youth  had  gone,  she  said  he  had  joined 
Jus  regiment  at  Jamaica,  and  that  she  was  greatly  apprehensive  of 
bis  being  ordered  against  the  Burmese,  as  she  understood  the 
India  Cmnpany  were  assembling  all  their  forces  in  that  quarter. 
On  my  endeavouring  to  explain,  as  politely  as  possible,  that  Jamaica 
formei  no  part  of  the  Con^pany's  territories,  and  that  the  West 
India  IslanOs  were  suftciently  remote  from  the  Burman  Empire^  to 
render  it  extreitoely  improbaole  that  their  respective  forces  ahonla 
meet,  she  exclaimed  ^<  Well,  well,  of  courBe  yon  know  best,  having 
been  there;  for  toy  part  I  am  no  geographer,  and  know  little  abon^ 
the  IndieSyEastjOrWest ;  but  I  am  sure  Mr.— ^,  the  Director,  said 
ik»  oth»r  day  that  the  Burmese  country  was  on  the  taeH  side  of 
Indta,  And  he  ought  ito  know,  for  be  has  £2000  of  India  stock/' 
There  was  no  combating  against  such  authority  and  audi  reaaoidnf  > 
no  the  conversation  dropp^ 

An  enunenft  Engiisfa  lawyer  expreased  to  me  lately  bis  wonder 
that  the  Euft  India  Company  did  not  bestir  themselves  mosre 
against  the  riayery  abolitionists,  as  4heir  slaves,  he  presumed, 
were  the  most  vahiable  part  of  their  property.  The  learned  gen*- 
tleman  looked  a  little  surprised  when  I  informed  htm  that  the 
Legislatnre  suffered  none  but  the  British  inhabitants  of  India  to  be 
onslaved ;  however,  he  recovered  himself  in  a  lawyer-Uke  maaneftr, 
by  observing,  that  for  thai;  vei^  reason  the  Company  shoidd  nmke 
common  cause  with  the  phnters,  as  the  emancipation  of  the  Uatks 
wouM  doubtiless  speedily  be  followed  by  that  of  the  whites.  I  lately 
beard  a  military  man,  in  a  cofiEioe^ouse,  expressing  hisfesn  that  the 
Burmese  would  be  joined  by  the  Asfaantees,  and  then,  said  hie, 
^  take  my  word  for  it,  Liord  Combermere  may  go  to  the  right  abou^ 
for  o«r  game  is  vp  in  the  East.'*  Some  strange  coalbsion  was  pro- 
bably floating  in  the  good  man's  brain,  between  the  goU  co^ai  and 
Che  golden  fooi.  These  are  but  a  fiew  out  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances, of  ignorance  and  blundering  that  I  haye  met  witfi  in  per- 
sons of  education  and  informiition. 

people  in  England  have  also  a  foolish  way  of  attaching  English 
|Apa<  t^  Indian  ramefi,  either  from  similarity  ofsonrd,  or  from 
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MMf  latiou  of  some  sort  or  other ;  hence  an  infinit j  of  ridicttloas 
bt  tinders.  I  have  been  asked  whether  or  no  the  sepoys  In  India 
are  as  expert  in  nautical  matters  as  our  seamen.  I  have  excitea 
the  amazement  of  a  whole  drawing  loom  by  casually  mentioning 
that  the  climate  of  Bencoo^en  is  not  and  unhealthyi  and  t  can 
scarcely  succeed  in  convincing  any  one  that  the  Hottentot  country 
is  remarkably  coot  and  agreeable.  Bajee  Row,  I  find,  figures  in 
the  imagination  of  many  as  a  turbulent  Radical,  clamouring  for 
annual  parliaments  and  uniyersal  suffrage ;  whilst  Runjeet  Sing  is 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  vocal  music  in  the 
£ast — the  Velluti  of  Hindoostan.  Happening  to  be  in  conversation 
lately  with  a  friend,  on  Indian  matters,  and  having  alluded  to  the 
ryoU  of  Bengal,  a  grave  ^'  unpaid^'  who  chanced  to  be  present, 

(ricked  up  his  ears,  and  inquired  if  riots  were  numerous  in  India, 
replied  they  were,  in  Bengal  particularly.  He  expressed  his 
wonaer  that,  under  an  absolute  governpnent,  and  so  near  the  seat  of 
administration,  such  popular  effervescences  should  be  of  so  frequent 
occurrence.  ''  However,"  he  added,  "  t  suppose  the  distresses  we 
feel  here  have  also  reached  India.  This  comes  of  over-tradings 
tampering  with  the  currency,  and  delusion  about  the  corn  laws  I 
But  I  suppose  you  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  a  magistrate  to  read 
Che  Riot  Act,  and  in  calling  out  the  yeomanry  V  I  told  him  that 
unfortunately  there  was  no  Riot  Act  to  read,  on  which  he  de'- 
clared  his  intention  (if  the  county  returned  him  to  the  next  Par^ 
liament)  to  tnove  the  framing  of  a  Riot  Act  adapted  to  the  clrcura* 
stances  of  India. 

I  should  tire  your  patience,  and  that  of  your  readers,  were  I  to 
mention  all  the  hetises  and  cross  purposes  of  this  sort  which  1  have 
met  with.  Leaving  the  general  question  of  the  ungrateful  treat*> 
ment  India  receives  from  England,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
uncourteous  reception  which  Indians  experience  on  their  arrival 
here.  Belonging,  as  I  do  myself,  to  that  respectable  and  bilious 
eommnnity,  having  spent  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  that  country,  and 
having  grown  yellow  in  the  service,  1  am  perhaps  inclined  to  overrate 
the  importance  which  others  psay  be  disposed  to  attach  to  the  na- 
tural history  of  our  family  ;  but  the  majority  of  your  readers  being 
Asiatics,  or  connected  with  Asiatics^  I  may  hops  for  indulgence. 
How  sadly  have  we  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  England 
since  days  of  yore  !  Then,  we  were  received  with  open  arms  by 
all — ^were  greeted  with  the  dignified  appellation  of  Naaboh — ^were 
conrted  and  caressed  by  prudent  mammas,  who  had  daughters  to 
dispose  of — ^we  were  treated  with  the  utmost  submission  and  defe- 
rence by  our  relatives  and  dependents— our  long  stories  were  lis- 
tened to  with  attention  and  without  contrad]etion«-M>ur  equipages 
were  to  be  seen  rolling  through  the  polished  regions  of  St  James's 
and  May  Fair,  whilst  their  owners  had  the  undisputed  entrSe  to  the 
most  exclusive  circles  of  fashion.  I  question  if  even  the  doors  of 
Almack's  were  shut  against  them.     Such  were  the  distinctions 
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fonnerly  porcbased  by  a  sliott  career  of  10  or  12  years  in  tbe  fiaet* 
Our  dominion  in  England  waa  like  that  in  India— one  of  opinion,— 
we  bongfat  '^  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men ; "  and  if  onr  con- 
sciences were  supposed  to  be  disturbed  by  the  recollection  of  the 
means  by  which  we  had  enriched  ourselves,  and  our  slumbers  to  be 
broken  by  visions  of  plundered  princes  and  tortured  subjects,  still 
none  were  so  uncivil  as  to  express  their  suspicions  to  us;  and  onr 
self-importance  was  undiminished.  What  a  melancholy  contrast 
does  the  present  status  of  Indians  in  England  afford  to  this!  No 
mammas  now  court  us-— no  daughters  set  their  caps  at  us— our 
stories  are  listened  to  with  yawns  and  signs  of  impatience— our  re- 
lations presume  to  argue  with  us,  we  are  pent  up  like  Jews  in  a 
separate  quarter^  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland  Place,  Harley 
street,  &c.  which  is  sneeringly  termed  "  The  Deccan"— our  Club  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  which  we  were  obliged  to  set  up  in  self-defence,  is 
the  sport  of  the  flippant  coxcombs  of  St  James's  Street— our  Asiatic 
Society  is  suffered  to  languish  in  obscurity ;  and  as  to  an  Indian  at 
Almack's — ^heavens !  the  very  idea  of  it  would  put  Lady  Jersey 
into  fits,  and  the  spirit  of  Skeffington  would  rise  to  rebuke  the  de- 
generate descendants  of  the  august  founders. 

Thus  it  is  that  ^^  men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  us." 
Our  sun  is  set !  Of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  our  de- 
cline, I  will  not  now  treat — perhaps  at  some  future  time  I  may  make 
them  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  above  observations  may  however, 
in  some  measure,  prepare  those  in  India  who  are  panting  for  home, 
and  for  all  the  fancied  delights  and  distinctions  which  are  to  greet 
their  arrival  in  England,  for  the  disappointment  which  will  most 
probably  await  them. 

A  Voics  FROM  India. 


THS  imiORTALmr  of  mind. 


Oi!  otn  that  Mind  whose  {rare  delight 

Is  tiuth  snd  virtQe*8  saered  way 
Be  lost  in  everUstiny  night. 

And  worth  and  genius  pass  away  ? 

It  eannot  be  I  thoagh  Nature  die, 

And  youth  and  loveliness  decay— 
The  Inmortal  Mind  shall  rise  on  high. 

No  more  to  time  and  grief  a  prey, — 

like  yon  majestic  orb  of  light, 
Whole  morning  smile  and  evening  ity 

Csa  only  quit  the  dreary  night 
To  glory  in  a  new-bom  day. 
CamberwsU,  J.  J. 
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ftmntt^OOBr-IMDUN  SNGINfiSAS— ARTlLL£ItV--WAR  iN  AVA. 

Thb  official  despatches  respecting  the  assault  of  Bhurtpoor,  and 
the  terms  of  its  surrender,  will  he  found  in  another  part  of  our  Jour- 
nal. But,  having  received,  from  an  intelligent  correspondent  in 
India,  a  letter,  in  which  the  several  suhjects  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article  are  each  alluded  to,  with  reference  to  the  operations 
before  that  fortress,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  with  the  miscel- 
laneoos,  but  at  the  same  time,  interesting  information  it  contains, 
than  give  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  communicated  in  the  letter  of 
our  intelligent  informant.     He  says : — 

*'  The  attack  on  Bhurtpoor  was  commenced  regularly  enough  ; 
trenches  were  opened  at  about  6  or  700  yards  from  what  appeared 
m  the  plans  to  be  a  very  assailable  angle  of  the  town  wall,  and  bat- 
teries for  raking  the  two  adjacent  faces  were  judiciously  placed.  In 
a  few  days,  however,  as  the  approaches  advanced,  the  guns  of  these 
batteries  were  advanced  abo,  and  were  made  use  of  to  breach  the 
place  at  nearer  distances,  and  in  more  convenient  positions.  This, 
at  first  sight,  appears  reasonable  enough ;  but  artillery  officers  say, 
that  a  great  error  was  committed,  for  that  the  raking,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  the  enfilading  batteries,  should  never  have  ceased  their 
fire  ;  that  up  to  the  moment  of  the  assault,  and  even  during  that 
operation,  they  should  continue  to  annoy  the  besieged  in  flank ;  and 
that  the  instant  of  their  being  withdrawn,  in  the  present  instance, 
was  the  signal  for  the  garrison  to  repair  and  strengthen  their  de- 
fences, and  collect  all  their  force  for  one  great  effi>rt  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  breaches.  All  this  is  easily  understood,  but 
what  staggers  our  belief  is^  that  the  error  should  have  beeA  una- 
Toidable,  and  that,  after  the  experience  of  the  former  siege,  after 
twenty  years  of  peace  on  that  frontier,  and  after  the  urgent  repre- 
sentations of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  the  magazines  of  Delhi  and  Agra 
should  have  been  so  badly  supplied  with  ordnance,  that  thirty-six 
peces  of  battering  cannon  was  all  that  could  be  procured,  by  lite- 
rally emptying  those  two  grand  depdts. 

*'  The  difficulties  here  hinted  at  had  induced  the  besiegers  to  have 
recourse  to  mining ;  and  in  these  operations  the  engineers  conducted 
themselves  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army,  notwithstanding 
the  great  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured  from  want  of 
experience  and  want  of  means ;  for  almost  all  the  instructed  men, 
trained  with  so  much  care  by  Colonel  Pasley  at  Chatham,  have  been 
made  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  pontoon  train !  at  the  other 
extremity  of  our  provinces,  or  have  been  put  into  more  advantageous 
aitnations,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  than  employment  in 
their  own  line  aiforded.  Still,  however,  the  engineers  have  done 
their  duty;  they  pushed  their  galleries  in  all  directions;  and 
tboim^  sometimee  countennined  by  the  enemy,  and  sometimes 
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unsuccessful  in  calculating  the  effects  of  their  own  mineSy  yet  they 
occasioned  the  hesieged  great  annoyance. 

"  The  successful  termination  of  this  siege  is  ihost  foiiiliiate  ;  ftr 
had  we  failed  here,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  attack 
any  dther  place  this  season ;  unless,  indeed,  we  C4lculat^  mdre  tKan 
phid^nce  would  dictate  upon  the  cO«-operation  of  that  doughty 
Commander,  0&i%et(U  Panic,  He  is,  itadeed,  so  ft'equent  and  fiiithM 
dn  i^lly  of  ours,  that  I  think  Government  ought  to  erect  a  tetnple  td 
Iheir  best  friend,  iHth  this  inscription  over  the  portico  : — ^^  Te  no4 
facimus,  l^^t-tuna,  Deam  cceloque  locamus  ;"  and  round  the  base-^ 
f  Verum  sunt  in  his  quidem  mtutis  opera  magna,  sei  Wajofft 
fortunae.* 

<<  Meantime,  affairs  in  camp  have  not  been  going  on  well ;  a  bad 
dpirit  has  appeared  amongst  the  sepoys.  A  man  of  the  l4th  having 
been  knocked  dpWn  senseless  by  a  shot,  was  carried  into  the  hospi- 
tal, and  first  the  arm  and  then  the  temporal  artery  opened,  i»ithout 
effect ;  it  w^  concluded,  therefore,  that  he  was  deaa,  and  the  sur- 
geon went  oh  to  other  men ;  iii  a  short  lime,  however,  some  of  the 
soldiers,  on  raising  the  cloth  with  whjch  the  poor  man  was  covered, 
found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  report  says,  quite  dead.  Upon 
this  they  made  a  great  uproar,  attracted  almost  the  whole  respment 
to  the  spot,  ana  exclaiming,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  make  use  of 
their  best  exertions  whilst  alive  and  well,  but  thai  we  actually  bled 
them  to  death  when  disabled,  raised  the  corpse  upon  a  litter,  and 
paraded  it  through  their  camp,  so  as,  you  may  imagihe,  to  create  a 
Very  extraordinary  and  very  discreditable  ferment,  considering 
time  and  place.  The  disturbance,  however,  was  got  over  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time ;  but  inquiry  will,  of  course,  be  made 
into  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  affair. 

<*  The  next  anpleaaant  oecurrence  W9A  tlie  blowing  op  p£  about 
8000  rounds  of  ammtlBitioB  by  a  shot  from  the  fort.  The  explooioo 
IB  dteciribed  as  trtsmendoufl^  and  the  blaie  it  created,  byaettilig  firo 
to  a  large  niafis  of  mateliais  for  the  approaching  aaBanli^  awfwlly  graiUi 
By  the  ei^erlaons  of  the  artilleiry  ^  aad  porticahurly  of  Captain  Brw»k,  te 
acting  commissary  in  the  ordnance  Hoe,  the  fire  vat  soon  got  ond^r  ( 
not,  however^  before  it  had  done  very  great  damage,  and  drawn  a 
very  heavy  cannonade  upon  that  part  of  the  trenches^  thereby 
serving  to  show  our  troops  what  they  had  to  expect  lyhen  tbey  ad* 
yanced  to  the  attack ;  a  spectacle  particularly  edifying  to  men  vn 
that  situation. 

"The  last,  but  not  the  least,  annoyance  wo  haxe  to  oonpktB  o^ 
h  the  desertito  among  our  troops ;  three  or  fbnr  of  tfae  foot  and  oat 
of  the  horse-artillery,  one  sapper  and  miner,  and  wmm  fifty  aepoysi 
are  said  to  have  deserted  to  the  eneny.  What  can  haVe  bora  tiM 
Muae  of  this,  it  is  inpossible  to  eohjeetare  ;  bot  the  efflkct  m  wbA^ 
oieatly  oTideat  in  the  precision  with  which  t^  gun  Of  tfae  fortvwM 
lUrected  the  ttorpifig  aftet  the  lint  arCiHeryiMa  had  gone  oiM 
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He  li^  obeerredy  it  seems^  the  epot  wjiere  the  coqiinanderMn-chief 
umially  placed  himself  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  siegei  and  so 
correctly  did  he  point  his  gun,  that  at  the  first  shot  he  shivered 
the  branches  of  the  tree  undef  which  his  lordship  was  sitting,  and 
the  party  bad  scarcely  time  to  change  its  position^  when  another 
broke  the  leg  of  one  of  the  servants  in  attendance.  Doubtless^  too^ 
it  was  this  man,  who,  seeing  the  incautious  exposure  of  our  ammu- 
nition, directed  the  unlucky  gun  that  destroyed  it.  I  am  at  a  loss 
io  conceive  what  can  be  tiie  cause  of  this  desertion ;  whether  to  the 
very  snuill  number  of  officers  present  with  their  companies,  to  the 
hard  work  of  the  siege,  or  to  the  very  temptmg  offers  of  the  enemy. 
The  last  reason,  however,  may  account  for  the  fact  of  no  Kuropeans 
of  other  regiments  having  been  decoyed  away ;  for  the  enemy  would 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  Jmrchase  any  but  an  artilleryman  or 
a  miner  at  a  high  price.  The  labout  is  certainly  immense ; 
but  surely  the  wretches  who  go  ovef  must  know  that  they  must 
labour  still  harder  with  their  new  masters.  An  officer  of  artHlery 
writes  :  "  1  have  been  on  duty  in  the  trenches  for  six  days  together, 
with  only  one  interval  of  twelve  hours.'*  Now,  if  this  occurs  to  th^ 
officers,  the  men,  ^e  may  be  assured,  are  not  much  better  off ;  and 
that  they  should  be  dazzled  by  the  gieat  increase*  of  pay,  and  pro* 
mises  of  sensual  gratification,  that  are  said  to  be  held  odt  to  them 
by  the  enemy,  is  not  very  surprising.  But  the  fact,  whatever  may 
be  the  reason  of  It,  Is  exceedingly  disgracefiil,  and  has  accordingly 
greatly  injured  the  character  of  the  corps,  notwithstanding  the 
great  and  acknowledged  exertions  of  all  engaged. 

"  But  let  ns  turn  to  a  brighter  subject :  Though  the  artillery  are 
ontof  favour  in  itindoosta^,  they  have  distinguished  themselves  very 
much  in  the  AfU  tekritory ;  and  it  h^  to  them  that  the  conclusion  of 

Kflce  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  By  some  chance,  it  appears,  the 
adras  arttlle'ry  were,  in  the  advtinf^  from  ft-ome,  attached  to  the 
Bengal  dixis^ti  of  troops ;  wMlst  the  Bengal  artillery  was  doing 
duty  with  the  MadrAs  division.  l*he  Madras,  therefore,  took  the 
lead  ;  but  Sir  A.  €ampbell  was  so  taken  with  the  praises  bestowed 
|yy  General  Cotton  upon  the  Bengal  folks,  that  he  availed  himself 
bf  the  firet  opportunity  to  change  the  arrangement,  and  ordered 
them  to  voitte  to  the  front.  And  fortunate  it  was  th^t  he  dfd  so ;  for, 
a  few  days  after  the  negociation  ibr  peace  was  commenced,  the 
army  stiH  adxuncing.  Sir  A.  Campbell  came  suddenly  upon  ah  ex- 
tensive stockade,  with  the  enemy's  whole  force  drawn  up  in  im- 
posing order  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  river.  In  the  confri- 
inon  of  the  moment  some  guns  were  fired,  and  Sir  A.,  thinking  the 
taegociation  was  again  about  to  be  broken  off,  sent  for  his  reserve 
artillery.  In  an  instant  they  were  put  in  motion ;  and  though  the 
distance  was  nearly  six  miles,  and  no  other  cattle  bat  bullocks  were 
to  be  had,  Colond  Pollock,  and  the  whole  i»arty,  came  np  at  a 
trot,  aiid  toodc  aadi  a  commaDdtDg  poaitidii  opposite  the  enemy'a 
4roHkay  that  be  woold  have  been  able  to  enfilade  two  faces  of  their 
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6tockad6|  should  an  attack  he  determined  on.  The  SnrnteMy 
however,  saw  their  disadvantage,  and  snhseqnently  agreed  to  all 
onr  terms.  The  officers  who  haye  come  rouna  say,  th^  scene  that 
was  ezhihited  on  this  occamon  was  exceedingly  interesting : — ^The 
two  armies  drawn  np  facing  each  other,  and  only  apparently  wait* 
ing  for  an  order  to  pass  the  intervening  stream,  and  commence  the 
attack ;  the  enemy  bold  in  their  numbers,  and  the  strength  of  their 
position ;  when  suddenly  the  opposite  bank  is  crowned  by  those 
guns  which  had  so  often  rendered  their  fortifications  of  no  avail : 
instantly  their  spirits  sink  ;  an  uneasiness  and  wavering  is  percep- 
tible throughout  their  ranks;  and  the  flag  of  conciliation  and 
peace  is  once  more  unfurled. 

*^  The  terms  of  the  treaty  you  will  see  by  the  public  papers,  and 
you  will  ag^ee  with  me,  that  most  fortunate  it  is  that  we  have  got 
off  so  well ;  for,  though  the  constancy  of  mind  and  undaunted  in- 
trepidity of  Sir  A.  Campbell,  and  the  excellent  conduct  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  will  consti 
tute  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  our  history,  it  can  never  be  de-. 
nied.  that  the  war  itself  was  unnecessary,  and  this  expedition,  to 
particular,  most  unadvisedly  entered  upon.  But,  says  our  quaint 
old  friend  Montaigne,  <  La  pluspart  des  choses  du  monde  se  font 
par  elles-inesmes.  Fata  ffiam  inveniunt  L'issue  autorise  souvent 
une  tr^s-inepte  conduite.'  And  so  let  us  discuss  the  matter  no 
farther." 


DISADVANTAGES  OP  THB  MEDICAL  BERVICB  IN   INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oneniai  HeraU. 

Sir, — ^It  is  extremely  humiliaUng  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  India  to  feel  how  much  their  views  are  overlooked  ia 
the  different  arrangements  that  take  place  for  the  improvement^or 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  military  generally.  This  over- 
sight is  the  consequence  chiefly  of  a  want  of  community  of  interests 
between  them  and  the  ruling  parties,  and  requires  public  represen- 
tation to  draw  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  it  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  these  lines,  being  addressed  to  you,  are  the  mere 
ebullitions  of  a  discontented  imagbation.  They  are  written  by  a 
person  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  it  is  true,  but  purely  with 
the  view  of  attracting^  the  notice  of  those  able  and  willing  to  redress 
our  grievances  ;  memorials  from  the  military  in  bodies  being  inter- 
dicted as  mutinous,  and  those  from  individuals  being  attended  with 
the  effect  of  destroying  their  prospects  in  the  service,  designatmc^ 
them  troublesome  characters. 

In  :the  late  arrangements  for  the  organiiation  of  the  -army,  the 
whole  of  the  military  officers,  from  the  colonel  doimwacds,  have  btr 
neflted— i-particnlaiiy  in  the  first,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  majon;, 
and  older  captains,  and  that  too  without  reference  to  the  angmeat 
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tatkm  of  tlie  army  aiuiBg  firom'  the  increased  proportion  of  the 
highest  rank»  or  that  of  colonel,  to  the  others.  The  contrary  is  the 
ease  in  the  medical  department.  There  not  heing  any  increase  of 
the  highest  ra^k  or  memhers  of  the  Medical  Board— the  jnniors 
only  benefited  by  the  new  arrangements  or  increase. 

Upon  comparing  the  proportions  which  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
different  departments,  bear  to  the  others,  it  will  be  observed  how 
lamentably  small  is  that  of  the  medical,  particularly  of  the  Bengal 
establishment ;  that  of  the  Bombay  one  to  forty  ;  the  Madras  one 
to  sixty-nine;  and  the  Bengal  not  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen ! 
whilst  in  the  military  •  department,  the  proportion  of  the  highest 
rank,  or  that  of  colonel,  is  as  one  to  twenty-two !  If  it  be  supposed 
that  the  medical  branph  has  other  adrantages,  to  make  up  for  defi- 
ciency in  this  point,  and  slowness  of  promotion,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  know  of  none.  Their  allowances,  while  in  the  service  (whatever 
they  may  have  been)-,  are  not  superior  now,  while  the  retiring  pay 
falls  very  far  short  of  officers  of  the  same  number  of  years'  standing 
in  the  service.  There  is  no  instance  I  believe,  or  not  more  than 
one,  of  a  medical  officer  (I  write  of  the  Bengal  establishment)  at- 
taining the  situation  of  member  of  the  Medical  Board,  and  being 
able  to  retire  on  the  pension  attached  thereto,  under  a  service  of 
forty  years ;  and  the  pension,  when  obtained,  is  only  about  one  half 
that  of  a  military  officer  of  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-Colonel  Com- 
mandant, which  is  now  obtained  under  a  service  of  thirty  years.  It 
b  to  be  observed  too,  that  medical  officers,  besides  not  attaining 
their  highest  rank  in  equal  time  with  the  military  officer,  labour 
under  a  disadvantage  peculiar  to  themselves — ^that  of  not  being 
able  to  retire  on  the  pension  attached  to  the  situation  of  member 
of  the  Medical  Board  till  after  having  served  two  years  in  the  si- 
toation,  even  although  obliged  to  leave  the  country  on  account  of 
ill  health. 

In  the  King's  army,  to  make  up,  I  suppose,  for  the  want  of  gra- 
dation of  ranks,  the  pay  of  regimental  surgeons  increases  in  a 
certain  ratio  with  length  of  service,  and  some  arrangement  of  this' 
kind  is  more  necessary  in  the  Company's  army,  to  induce  men  to 
toil  on  with  ^regiment  thirty  years  and  upwards,  which  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  do.  As  the  law  now  stands,  surgeons,  on  retiring 
after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service,  are  entitled  to  full  pay, — ^the 
pay  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  of 
the  same  rank.  Does  not  this  entitle  the  surgeon  to  the  increased 
pay  corresponding  to  the  number  of  years'  service  at  the  time  of 
retirement  ?  All  the  departments  in  India,  both  civil  and  military, 
have  been  brought  forward  so  much  beyond  the  medical,  that  unless 
something  shall  also  be  done  for  the  latter,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  respectably-educated  persons  will  enter  the  service,  in  this 
department,  five  or  six  years  later  in  life  than  the  others ;  consnm- 
ing  as  much  during  this  time,  in  their  peculiar  education,  as  the 
others  should  be  recdTing.    I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Et 
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S99  rode  amid  swnshin©  and  »miles  away. 
Lovely  as  joy,  and  beaqtiful  as  day ; 
She  laurh'd  with  light,  she  proudly  bow  <l<Miif, 
And  o'er  the  blue  wave  miff  a  fhoutiac  loiw ; 
Her  crimson  flag  waa  streami  !g  on  the  breeze, 
And  hearts  were  danciog  on  the  sumriier  seas. 
The  land  of  the  East  was  their  own— . 
And  Hope  'mid  the  billawa  of  light, 
Was  wreAth.ug  aud  gemmiag  her  hair 
Witb  rainbows  and  bubbles  all  bright. 
The  youthful  cadet  dashed  the  tear, 
rrom  his  starry  And  gladdening  eye ; 
He  thought  of  a  clondless  day, 
Aud  he  gazed  en  a  sunorob'd  |ky. 
But  now  th'  Atlantic  bears  the  spells  of  night* 
And  past  are  all  her  heralds  of  delight ; 
Boldly  the  Vessel  rises  o*er  the  deep. 
Or  lets  the  billow  rock  bee  to  her  sleep ; 
Begirt  with  darkness  now,  her  heavy  sail 
Is  loiyly  murro'ring  to  the  midnight  gale ; 

The  moaning  winds  across  her  cold  deck  swm,      

Whilst  young,  frail  bosoms,  fr-ttghl  with  passioni,  weep. 
The  voices  Which  sang  through  tho  morning  hour 
Ate  vfhisp'ring  their  Spirits'  disturbing  pow  r ; 
Ai|d  the  hearts  which  danced  on  the  sunny  sea. 
Are  clouded  with  perils  and  mystery  : 
The  bubbles  are  broken,  the  rainbows  aijs  past, 
the  light  hair  of  Hope  is  touching  the  blast ; 
The  hurrying  tread  of  danger  is  there— 
The  heart  of  ^ismay,  the  wild  eye  of  care. 
At  length,  'mid  darkness.  stiUness,  afid  the  mghl. 
The  hapless  vessel  bursts  in  crimson  liglit; 
From  her  full  deck  the  hollow  voice  is  sent, 
The  dirge  is  echoed  by  eaqh  element ; 
The  ilamo  is  rising  on  the  roUleg  wave, 
The  minute  gun  is  sounding  on  the  grave ; 
And  forms  of  beauty  dare  the  swell  ng  deep. 
Whilst  sterner  bosoms  bear  the  flre-Mast  «  sweep. 
The  wayward  sisters  o'er  the  ocean  press. 
And  bait  the  victims  fly»g  i«^  di^treas ; 
T¥s  hour  is  thelra-this  two-fold  hour  of  doom, 
And  they  the  busy  heralds  of  the  tomb. 
The  flre-lit  billow  is  lifting  its  head, 
The  winds  are  rolling  the  mariner  s  bed- 
Death's  pallid  steed  uears  through  the  viewless  «r. 
And  Heath  i|i  his  triumph  is  reig.ing  there. 
The  shrieks  are  louder,  crash  is  heard  on  crash, 
Her  timbeis  ere  k  ucweath  ihe  billows  das.i  \ 
Her  canvass  flitting,  blazing  to  the  night. 
Howls  to  the  deep  wind's  melancholy  might  j 
The  Ship,  no  longer  halwiced  on  the  ▼»▼«' 
Is  scourg'd,  and  torn,  a  d  rocking  tp  her  grave  1 
Her  keel  is  parted— now  mu  .der  nv  n. 
Her  masts,  her  sails,  are  by  the  storm-winddr.T  n  , 
Her  hapless  crew  are  in  their  dreamlesssieep, 
And  darknesB  rests  upon  the  heeying  deep. 
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BT  TBB  HOJfOUBABLB  AKNB  BBTWOUll  DAHBR  TO  TBB  LIBEaAL 

AKB  BKLI6&TBNBO  KIMO  OF  TAKJORB. 

^  A  VERY  fine  bronze  bust  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  of  an  heroic 
size,  is  just  now  on  the  point  of  beidg  sent  out  to  tndia,  as  a  present 
from  the  Honourable  Anne  Seymour  Darner  to  the  King  of  Tanjore; 
aad  accompanies  the  diploma  by  whieh  th«  Aoyal  Asiatic  Society 
ef  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  appinted  his  Royal  Highness  an 
Honorary  Member  of  that  Society.  Tills  original  bust  of  Nelson  wa« . 
modelled  from  life  by  the  Honourable  Anne  Seymour  Darner,  soon 
after  the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  it  was  then  executed  by  her  in  marble^ 
and  presented  by  her  to  the  City  of  London ;  and  is  no^  executed 
by  her  in  bronae,  and  presented  by  her  to  the  King  of  Tanjore,  aa 
the  most  appropriate  mark  she  can  show  him  of  the  admiration 
which  she,  as  an  artist,  entertains  of  his  Royal  Highness,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  manner  in  which  he  has  en- 
eoaraged  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  European  arts  and 
sciences  amongst  his  subjects  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  respect 
which  he  has  paid  to  the  naval  and  military  heroes  of  Great 
Britain,  by  erecting  a  splendid  mobument,  in  his  country,  to  com- 
memorate the  great  achievements  which  they  performed  during 
the  late  arduous  and  protracted  contest  which  j^revailed  between 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  character  of  the  Ring  of  Tanjore,  the  nature  ^nd  peci^Uarity 
of  the  early  education  which  he  received,  the  state  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  his  dominions, — the  fame  of  the  l^ero  whose  bust  is  sent 
to  him,  the  importapce  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  to  the  B.itish 
ascendancy  in  lndia,^-the  circumstances  which  led  Mrs.  Darner, 
from  her  feelings  a^  an  artist,  to  make  the  bust  in  question,  the 
^igh  rimk,  the  genius  and  the  celebrity  of  the  artist  herself,  aa 
ifeil  On  the  continent  of  Europe  as  in  Englapd, — are  considerations 
which  render  the  ])resent  a  subject  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  ail  thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  who  think  it  of  importance,  with  a  view  to  give  them  a  taste 
for  the  arts  and  spiepces  of  Europie,  and  to  encourage  a  Hindoo 

(rinee  to  continue  tlie  (Srudeiit  and  ^ell-directed  efforts  by  whicii 
e  has  already  succeeded  in  removing  from  ii^e  minds  of  the  Nar 
tives  of  the  highest  caste  in  his  country  the  prejudices  which  they 
formerly  entertained  against  the  introduction  of  aqy  IsSuropean  in- 
stitution. The  King  of  Tanjore  is  a  Hindoo  soviereign  of  rank, 
influence,  ajdd  tfeajth,  who  was  originally  educated  by  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Swartz,  a  Europeap  missionary  of  t\\q  greatest  respecta- 
bility througfaont  India;  and  who  has,  evet  since  he  has  been  upon 
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the  throne,  used  his  rank,  influence,  and  wealth  in  acquiring  him- 
self, and  in  promoting  amongst  the  people  of  the  highest  caste  and 
highest  rank  in  his  country,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Europe.  The  country  oi  Tanjore  is,  for  its  size,  the  most  po- 
pulous and  the  hest  cultiyated  part  of  the  southern  division  6f  the 
Peninsula  of  India.  In  it  the  effects  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
are  less  yisible  than  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  that  Peninsula, 
and  the  Hindoo  religion,  laws,  usages,  and  manners,  are,  from  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  being  himself  a  Hindoo,  kept  up  in  fuU 
force. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  a  relation  of  the  Hon.  Anne  Sejrmour 
Damer,  while  Chief  Justice  and  First  Member  of  his  Majesty's 
Council  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  formed  a  plan  of  giving  the 
Natives  of  that  island  a  direct  interest  in  the  government  of  their 
country,  by  imparting  to  them  an  important  share  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  an^ongst  their  countrymen,  and  of  introducing 
Tri'fl  by  Jury  amongst  them,  under  such  modifications  as  would, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  secured  to  the  people  the  full  benefit  of 
this  popular  mode  of  trial,  make  it  strictly  conformable  to  their 
respective  religions,  laws,  manners,  and  usages  ;  as  aD  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  provinces  of  Ceylon  are  Hindoos,  and  are 
descended  from,  and  agree  in  religion,  laws,  manners,  and  usages 
with  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  Peninsula.  Sir 
Alexander  was  extremely  anxious,  with  a  view  to  the  regulations 
which  he  was  about  to  make  for  adapting  Trial  by  Jury  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  not  only  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  but  also  of  the 
wise  and  prudent  measures  which  the  King  of  Tanjore,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  character,  had  pursued  for  adapting  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Europe  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
Hindoo  inhabitants  of  his  country. 

For  this  purpose  Sir  Alexander  made  two  journeys  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
King  of  Tanjore,  who  received  him  with  great  attention,  and  gave 
him  a  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  progress  which  his  Royal 
Highness  himself,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  highest  caste  and  rank 
at  his  court,  had  made  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  European  arts 
and  sciences,  and  in  accustoming  the  people  of  the  country,  not- 
withstanding the  prejudices  which  had  formerly  prevailed  amongst 
them,  to  view  such  studies  with  feelings  of  the  highest  respect. 
Sir  Alexander  was  very  mucK  struck  with  the  effects  which  the 
King  oi  Tanjore  had  been  able  to  produce  upon  the  character  of 
his  Hindoo  subjects,  by  cautiously  removing  from  their  minds  the 
prejudices  which  they  had  previously  entertained  against  the  study 
and  adoption  of  some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
pf  Europe,  and  was  fully  convinced  that  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  British  interests  in  India^  to  seize  the  favourable 
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opportunity  which  was  afforded  to  Europe,  hy  the  peculiar  cha* 
Tactcr  of  the  KiDg  of  Tanjore,  to  introduce  with  Baccess  a  taste 
for  those  arts  and  sciences  amongst  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of 
India.  It  seemed  to  him  also  to  be  the  true  policy  of  Great 
Britain  to  encourage,  by  all  means  which  could  be  devised,  the 
King  of  Tanjore  to  proceed  in  the  course  in  which  he  had  already 
made  so  great  a  progress,  of  exciting,  by  his  example  and  influence 
amongst  the  Hindoos  of  his  country,  a  very  general  taste  and 
respect  for  studies  of  that  nature ;  aud  to  consider  the  King  of 
Tarjore  and  his  Hindoo  subjects  as  the  medium  through  which 
snch  a  taste  and  respect  for  the  arts  and  sciences  might  be  dis- 
seminated with  safety  and  success  amongst  all  the  Hindoo  inhabitants 
of  Asia. 

Under  this  impression,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  as  soon  as  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland  (one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  which  is  to  communicate  to  Asia  such  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Europe  as  are  applicable  to  the  situ'ttion  of 
the  people)  was  permanently  established,  proposed  the  King  of 
Tanjore  as  the  first  honorary  member  of  that  society ;  and  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston, — being  fully  aware  of  the  beneficial  effect 
which  would  be  produced  upon  a  character  like  that  of  the  King 
of  Tanjore,  who  himself,  upon  principles  of  policy,  had  encouraged 
persona  of  the.  highest  caste  and  rank  in  his  country  to  study  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Europe,  to  receive  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
such  conduct  from  an  artist  of  high  rank  and  celebrity  in  Europe 
ime  of  the  finest  specimens  of  her  art, — ^mentioned  the  subject  to 
his  relation,  the   Hon.  Anne  Seymour  Darner ;  who  immediately, 
with  the  liberality  which  is  peculiar  to  her  character,  and  with  the 
Beal  which  she  displays  on  every  occasion  when  she  can  promote  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  her  country,  proposed,  of  her 
own  accord,  notwithstanding  the  expense  aud  the  labour  which  she 
would  inevitably  incur,  to  execute,  with  her  own  hands,  the  bust  in 
bronze,  of  Nelson,  and  to  send  it  as  a  present  to  the  King  of  Tan- 
jore ;  feeling  that  no  present  could  be  more  appropriate  to  a  king, 
who  had  been  so  faithful  an  ally  of  the  British  Government,  than 
a  bust  of  that  hero,  who,  by  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  had  freed  the 
British  dominions  in  India  from  the  danger  of  being  invaded  by 
the  French,  and  who  had  thereby  finally  secured  for  the  King  ^of 
Taifjore  himself  that  ttanquillity  which  enabled  him  to  prosecute, 
without  interruption,  the  plan  which  he  had  so  wisely  adopted' of 
eaeouraging  amongst  the  people  of  his  country  the  arts  aud  sciences 
of  Europe. 

The  king  of  Tanjore,  whose  great  object  it  has  always  been  to 
impress  upon  the  minds,  both  of  his  own  relations,  and  of  all  the 
persons  of  rank  in  his  country,  that  the  people  of  the  highest  rank 
in  Europe  are  proud  of  being  distinguished  for  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  kuowledge,  will  perfectly  understand  how  muqh  it 
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will  rapport  the  opioion  wbioh  he  has  circulated  amongst  his  people^ 
to  receive  a  fine  specimen  of  her  art,  from  an  artist  like  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Darner,  whose  rankf  whose  cenius,  and  whose  works  are  no- 
ticedy  as  well  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  in  her  own  countryi  aa 
appears  by  her  bust  being  placed  in  the  hall  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern painteFB)  in  the  ftoyal  Gallery  of  Flotence,  and  by  the  ho- 
nourable mention  which  is  made  of  her,  and  of  her  works,  in  Dalla- 
way^s  *  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England.'  As  our  publication  b 
peculiarly  devoted  to  circulating  useful  and  interesting  information 
funongat  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  to  the  recording  of  sUeh 
events  as  may  be  deemed  of  importance  in  improving  and  elevating 
the  minds  and  characters  of  persons  of  every  description  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  as  the  name  and  works  of  the  Hon.  Annp 
Seymour  Damer  may  henceforward  be  considered  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  efforts  which  are  making  in  this  country  to  pto- 
ikiote  the  improvements  and  happiness  of  the  people  under  the 
British  Govemlnent  in  Asia,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  on  the  present  oc-» 
e&sion,  to  extract,  for  the  information  of  those  persons  in  India  who 
may  not  hate  access  to  the  original  sources  of  this  information,  th^ 
account  which  is  given  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer,  and  of  her  works, 
hi  the  Gallery  of  Florehce,  as  well  as  that  which  is  contained  in 
]>a11away's*  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England.' 

Th^  IbllowiBg  is  the  account  given  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence : 
Tbe  Honourable  Anne  Seymour  Damer,  sculptris,  was  bom  In  Lou- 
doD,  of  pai^nts  the  most  iUustnous ;  the  hesid  of  her  femily,  on  the 
«de  of  her  father,  is  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  and  on  the  side  of  her 
mothet*,  is  the  Deke  of  Argyle.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Darner^ 
th^  eldest  sou  of  Lord  Milton,  who  was  afterwards  created  Lord 
Doroheater. 

This  lady,  frorti  her  earliest  childhood,  showed  indications  of  the 
talents  which  have  since  distinguished  her ;  and,  becoming  after- 
wards a  widow,  and  less  occupied  in  the  great  world,  her  genius  led 
her  to  follow  her  taste,  which  has  since,  for  a  long  time,  occupied 
her  understanding,  not  merely  as  a  dilettante,  but  as  a  real  artist. 

The  Htm.  Anne  Sejruovr  Daner  received  her  first  lessons  frofei 
the  eelebraled  sculptor,  Ceracehl,  who  at  th4  time  happened  to  b^ 
in  London.  ShA  learnt  the  techaieal  part  of  working  In  tnarbl# 
the  worinhop  of  Mr.  Baeen,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London ; 
studied  the  elements  of  anatomy  under  the  aoapiees  of  Piofbsaof 
Oalksbank ,  a»d  taade  joomies  into  Italy  to  contemplate  the  ehsf 
d'oeuvres  of  the  art,  in  order  that  she  might  perfect  herself  in  thd 
tme  and  siatple  style  of  the  Greeks,  which  she  always  endeavoorfd 
to  folbw. 

Amonirst  her  works  are  to  be  seen  a  statne  in  marble^  eiffbi  feet 
hifh,  of  his  Mte  Britan^ic  Majeetyy  George  the  Third,  placed  in  the 
R'»sri^f«»rN-oflire  at  Edirbnrf h. 
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Two  colossal  beads,  in  relief,  executed  in  Portland  stone,  repre<« 
sentiDg  Tame  and  Isis,  forming  the  M^^^tofili  oil  e^dl  sidi  of  fhe 
middle  arch  of  the  stone  briAye  of  Henlej  upoil  Thamefc 

A  nidiiamerit,  ^xe^iited  iri  Rdefadltte  ^toii^,  a  bwt  (portfait)  in 
marble,  and  erected  in  SunbridgK  ehni'ch,  Kent,  lb  the  nienldry  of 
ber  mother,  \]ii  late  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  of  Ailesbury, 
wh^  iri»  the  dlmght^r  bi  Johh,  fourth  Duke  of  Argyle^  ana  married^ 
m  the  first  instance,  to  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  the  father  of, the  late 
Duehess  Of  Bicbmondi  luid  in  the  second,  to  the  late  Field  Marshal 
the  Right  HonouHtDje  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  the  fa^hei*  of  the 
Hon,  Anne  Seymour  Darner.    On  it  is  tb^  following  inscription :, 

JUOATHBUS  DI7CIS 

FILIA 

MATRI  CHARJEO 

nob  HOKuiltNTVM 

PEOPBIA  MANU   SCULPTUH 

POtfniT 

AH9A  SBTlfbuft  DAHBtt^ 

1806; 

Many  husts  in  marble,  bronze,  and  ndodels  in  terra  cotta. 

A  bust  in  marble  (heroic  size),  portrait  of  Adnlifftl  Lord  Nekon, 
presented  to  the  City  of  London. 

A  bend  |tt  mfirble,  of  Bi|cchus  Q>ortrait  of  Prince  LobominBkl)i 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  \mAi  ekiNsuted  in  brcma,  of  8hr  Joseph  Banks^  the  late  pre-^ 
aideit  d{  the  Rof  al  Soeietf » presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

A  host,  in  mATblis  df  the  iatfe  Mr.  Fok;  vHudi  ttie  Hdhmnrabl^ 
Anne  Seymour  Damer  bad.t^e  honour  of  presentlug  in  person  to  his 
late  Inoperial  and  Royal  Maiesty,  the  Emperoi:  Napoleon,  on  tbe 
1st  of  May,  1815,  at  the  Palace  Elis^Q  at  Paijs.  This  bust  had 
been  promised  on  a  journey  which  Mrs.  Darner  bad  hiade  to  Paris, 
ai  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Atniens.  Mrs.  l^roer  quitted  Pari^ 
shortly  after  her  presentation  of  the  bust  of  Mr.  Ttfk ;  but,  before 
her  departur'i^,  sh6  received,  by  the  hands  of  Marsh'idLl  Cbunt  Ber- 
traad,  a  magnificent  Shuff-boz,  with  tb6  jf^ortmit  Ahrroilndbd  by 
diamonds,  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  wh&  bagged  df  ber  ^'  to  aci^ept'^ 
of  this  souvenir,"  the  Very  ^oxA%  Which  were  tid^d  by  the  Eftperor. 
'this  bust  was,  by  order  of  ttie  Emperor,  to  have  been  pft'ct^d  m  th^ 
Gai:eiry  of  Great  Men,  at  Fohtainbleau. 

A  Aofy  executed  in  marble,  presented  to  her  late  Maiesty,  (Jhieen 
Charlotte  of  England^  and  now  in  the  collection  of  her  Royal  High-* 
ness  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  fiomberg, 

A  group  of  two  Meeping  dogs,  executed  in  marblci  and  given  to 
her  brother-in-lawj  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richniond.  Another 
dof^  in  nuurbioi  a  fftvourite  of  the  Hon..  Anne  Seymour  Damer. 
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Many'dogA,  in  terra  cotta. 

An  Osprey  eagle,  in  terra  cotta ;  and 

Two  kittens,  in  marble,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  Earl  of  Orford,  at  Strawberry-hill. 

A  bnftt,  executed  in  marble  (portrait  of  herself),  placed  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Florence,  in  the  Hall  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Painters. 

Another  bnst,  in  marble  (portrait  of  herselA,  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. ;  now  in  the  British  Museum,  with  thai 
collection. 

Isis — a  bust  in  Greek  marble,  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  Hope, 
Esq. 

Bust  in  mnrble,  portrait  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  bu5t  in  marble  of  the  Lady  Viscountess  Melboum  is  now 
placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Birl  Cowper,  at  Penshanger. 

Also  a  bust  in  marble — ^portrait  of  the  late  Honourable  Penniston 
Lamb,  in-  the  character  of  Mercury. 

•  Paris— a  small  bust  in  marble. 
Thalia — a  bust  in  marble. 

A  bust  in  marble-— portrait  of  her  mother  the  late  Countess  of 
Ailesbury. 

*  A  bust,  in  terra  cotta,  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline  of  England. 

A  bust  in  terra  cotta — ^portrait  of  her  father  the  late  Field  Mar- 
shal the  Right  Honoueable  Henry  Seymour  Conway. 

A  small  bustr— head  of  a  muse — ^in  bronze. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  Mrs  Damer  in  Balkwayli 
'  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England :' 

Mrs.  Damer  first  studied  the  elements,  and  was  instructed  by 
Geracchi,who  has  represented  her  as  the  muse  of  sculpture,  *  and 
npceived  farther  assistance  in  the  school  of  Bacon.  Two  kittens  in 
white  marble,  with  the  shock  dogs,  and  the  Osprey  eagle  in  terra 
cotta,  at  Strawberry  HllU  now  her  residence,  have  merited  the  ele- 
gant encomium  of  Horace  Walpole.  '  Non  me  Praxiteles  fecit  ut 
Anna  Damer.'  These  first  mentioned  are  amongst  her  early  per- 
formances, and  promised  the  future  excellence  to  which  she  has 
attained. 

A  statue  of  his  present  Majesty,  larger  than  life,  at  Edinburgh ; 
those  of  admirable  grace  and  resemblance  of  Lady  Melboum  and 
liady  Elizabeth  Forsteri  afterwards  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ;  of 
Mrs  Stddons  in  the  character  of  the  Tragic  Muse ;   the  heads  of 

*  TMs  statue  of  Mrs.  n&mer  is  placed  at  the  entranoe  of  tlM  British  Ma- 
opposite  to  the  great  staircase.  * 
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Tame  and  bis  {&f  {\i4  bridge  at  Henley ;  a  be&titiAd  jfreyhonod, 
and  the  Bacchanal  abovementioned,  are  works  Jifjion  the  m^rit  of 
which  an  artist  might  iei'ux'ely  rest  his  fame.  These  lingular  proofs 
of  genius  will  command  th6  admiration  of  posterity  as  well  for  grandeur 
as  elegance  ;  nor  will  the  observation  of  Quinctilian  upon  Polycle- 
ttts  be  applicable  even  to  a  female  sculptor,  "  Quia  setatem  gra- 
Tiorem  dicatur  refugisse  nihil  ausus  prseter  leves  genas/'  As  a 
statuary,  Mrs  Damer  is  uurivalled ;  and  Darwin  has  expressed 
nothing  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  truth  in  the  following  lines,  ia 
which  he  bears  tribute  to  the  power  of  her  art  r    . 

Long  with  soft  toach  fihalt  Dun  r*8  chisel  charm. 
With  grace  delight  us,  and  with  beauty  warm  ; 
Forster*8  fine  form  shall  hearts  unborn  engage. 
And  Melboum*B  smile  enchant  another  age. 

We  must  conclude  this  brief  account  of  two  interesting  person* 
a^es— «ach  likely,  the  one  by  giving,  and  the  other  by  receiving, 
the  elegant  and  appropriate  tribute  of  respect  described,  to  be- 
come deeply  instrumental  in  bringing  Europe  and  Asia  nearer  to 
each  other  in  every  thing  but  climate  and  geographical  distance — 
with  the  mention  of  a  well-authenticated  and  striking  proof  of  the 
general  capacity  of  the  Native  Indians  to  understand,  and  their 
skill  to  apply,  the  knowledge  that  may  be  communicated  to  them 
from  Europe.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon,  soon  after  the  introduction 
Into  it  of  the  noble  institution,  Trial  by  Jury,  a  Native  of  some 
consideration  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  murder.  The  rank  of  the 
parties  implicated,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  diBed,  had 
occasioned  this  trial  to  excite  the  greatest  interest  throughput  the 
country,  and  the  Court  was  crowded  to  witness  the  proceedings. 
After  a  patient  investigation  of  the  affur,  the  Jury  retired  to  con- 
sider of  their  verdict ;  and  so  plausible  was  the  evidence  against  the 
accused,  that  the  whole  of  the  Jury,  with  one  single  exception,  consi- 
dered bis  guilt  to  be  completely  established.  The  individual  who  (Hd 
not  ooncur  in  this  opinion,  was  a  young  Native,  of  about  five-and- 
twenty,  of  superior  understandhig  ;  and  the  reasons  stated  by  him 
for  his  dissent  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  the  rest  of  the 
Jury  to  consent  to  return  to  the  Court,  and  give  him  an  op* 
portnnlty  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  whose  evidence  had  made 
80  strong  an  impression  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  The  witnesses  being' 
recaUed,  this  young  Indian  went  through  their  cross-examination 
with  so  much  skill,  yet  in  so  inartificial  and  straight-forward  a 
manner,  as  to  elicit  the  most  complete  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  and  to  establish,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  existence  oi  a 
conspiracy  against'  his  life  by  parties  interested  in  succeeding  to 
bis  property.  The  result  was,  that  the  arraigned  individual,  who^ 
but  for  this  subsequent  examination  iyf  the  witnesses,  would  have 
been  oondennied,  and  executed  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  was 
restored  to  his  family,  his  reputation,  and  his  property^  by  the  au- 
perior  intelUgaDce  of  one  of  hia  felloir  conntryman. 
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When  tbe  triM  was  over,  the  Chief  Jnstfce  sent  for  the  yojing 
liiTftftiyet  mid  ejq^ressed  a  desire  (o  know  what  had  h^en  the  cpursis 
of  study  and  occupation  which  could  have  given  him  such  penetra- 
tion and  such  sMU  ;  when  he  understood  from  him  that  he  had 
heen  educated  only.  i»  the  usual  piode  adopted  for  persons  of  goo4 
condition  in  the  country,  ^ni  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar 


procure  on  the  learning  of  Europe,  hoth  in  ancient  and  modem 
authors ;  and  havin|f  met  with  a  Persian  translation  frnm  the  Greek 
of  Aristotle's  Pi{^le(;tics,  he  had  sufi^cient  ^quaintance  with  the 
language  into  which  H  had  hefin  tri^^t^d  ti>  i^pdarstand  it  well, 
and  was  sq  struck  with  its  importance,  that  he  n^ade  a  translation 
of  it  from  the  PersiiMi  into  the  Sanscrit.  It  was  to  th^s  masterly 
yrpductiou  of  the  mind  of  a  Oree)(  philosopher  that  he  ^ed  all  hfs 

Showers  of  analysis  and  reasoning ;  and  t|ie  present  instanoe  of  its 
uccessfol  application  tq  the  great  ends  of  Justice  would  pnly  sti^ 
mqlate  him,  he  said,  to  new  researches  into  the  wisdom  of  o^her 
countries  ai^d  of  other  days. 

T^\B  fact  is  pf  itsflf  sufficient  to  show  what  wpnder^  n^wU 
ItfjB  wroi^ght  hya  proper  encqm'winent  oif  such  a  feeling  p^^thf 
^art  of  the  iiatiou  'm  whos^  haucls  the  destinies  pf  the  f^ouutleaif 
miUiona  of  Asia  ara  pqw  placed :  Sir  Ale^ndar  Johnston's  ^utro- 
4uotiaa  of  Trial  hy  jury  ipto  Ceyloai  is  one  example  that  ^s  a\? 
Toady  pradl^ced  immaaae  benefit.  l|is  iUastripHs  relatiye,  Mrs, 
pamar's  pr^sant  to  th?  j^-jah  of  T^<^^  ^  another  honovirahl^ 
a^a^^p^e  of  such  anc^qri^emeat  to  the  study  af  Pur4^peau  w^ 
Ipi^acesx  ^i  letters,  {^et  others  hut  follow  their  foiats^ps  ii( 
gth^  dapart9;^ents  of  «a^Ml  knpwladge,  aad  they  wil^  J¥«0y  4^aan(t 
tha  hlftHiiinfls  of  millM^no  vet  unborn. 


9«»— His  tiM  ceho  of  tiM  httntflr's  lMl«^ 

T^i^,  ilsdly  itayiag  Ihrouh  wr  syivui  tmlMML 

Cheers  dawoi  an4  Softies  from  that  hudcUag  ihpr^ 

Those  treiDuious  diiMnoacU  that  the  nUht  de^  mi^ef  .^ 

There  have  I  seen  *•  the  melancholy  Jkcqnes,'* 

What  tUM  the  mid-day  mb  did  pour  a  flood 

or  llf  hi  through  the  greea  Waxes,  that  with  tMr  sbaAa 

Oa  th^  short  grass  a  movia^  checqaer  9tt4^ 

Holding  communioQ  with  the  solitude. 

And,  from  the  leaves  and  flowers,  in  his  mood, 

D^wioy  QOttcUisioDS,  which  but  Ian  >ht  at  last 

Thia  thloca  wliiAsra  wooM  Mrtob  Uke  thapsim-^ 

A  truth  tlyit  ^  mi^  le^^,  fi^  yet  aoi  acorn 

lilb  and  its  in^oceqt  lo^%— t^ii?  ctjk^^.  fuii^  PQA^l^f  lM>n)* 

btiiNAtD  Wrctim, 
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fPrmmUtsd  to  tk4  MdUmr./mr  pMU^tiom^Jrom  Bomtm^^ 

Absteact  of  DiRBASci  of  the  Eti,  treated  by  Sorglp*!  Opeimti#ii,  «l  Bwf^ 
wad  niifhbovriiif  ViUtgM^  from  Ibe  V^  May,  to  the  lit  Deoenbeiv  VM* 


f J "—] 

Rdtortdtotigbt  Rcwiorcdto  Total  vamb^r  d 
Rettorfd  bj  o|iermiion*a  deicn^  ot  CaUncts.  Artill' 
U  fOAd  bat  iMt  It  *f  I  mefttl  pial  Pupila,  and 
«gbt  by  I  t^rwvda  by  aiffbt  by  fnervciuau^MC 
o|ferttioa,     fiaprodcttce.     ofcrfttioB.  cea*fuily  trraied. 
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AsiTttACT  of  ptsBASBS  of  tbe  Eyb,  treated  witliont  Surgical  Operation. 
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m  tht  eye,  ind  show  that  the  people  of  Snrat,  and  its  Ticuuty,  are 
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not  less  afflicted  with  tbem,  than  tliose  In  other  parts  of  the  coontrjT 
through  which  I  haye  travelled. 

In  visitmg  different  parts  of  the  town  of  Surat,  I  found  few  fa- 
milies, comparativelvy  which  were  wholly  exempt  from  such  diseases. 
The  DUmher  of  children,  hlind  from  the  loss  of  structure  of  the  eye, 
occasioned  hy  protracted  inflammation,  bears  a  great  proportion  in 
ny  monthly  returns. 

'  Neglected  inflammation  is  the  principal  cause  of  so  much  blind* 
ness  among  the  Natives,  and  it  is  brought  on  by  the  long  dry  season 
and  the  hot  winds ;  the  latter,  also,  carrying  dust  into  the  eyes. 
The  people,  when  attacked  with  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  have  no 
means  of  arresting  its  progress,  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  so 
aggravate  its  symptoms,  by  the  application  of  acrimonious  and 
stimulating  substances,  that  it  endJs  in  total  destruction  of  the 
organ. 

To  cure  the  disease,  some  patients  have  recourse  to  amulets  and 
charms  :  by  so  doing,  they,  without  intention,  leave  the  disease  to 
the  course  of  nature :  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  persona 
who  act  in  this  manner  are  more  fortunate  in  the  termination  of  their 
complaint  than  those  who  apply  pernicious  ingredients. 

Repeated  instances  of  the  father  and  mother,  in  one  family,  both 
blind  from  cataract,  have  been  brought  to  me  by  their  son,  and 
have  been  restored  to  sight ;  and  there  have  been  some  instances 
of  mothers  of  families,  blind  eight  yean  by  the  same  disease,  who^ 
as  soon  as  the  operation  was  performed,  recognised  their  children, 
embraced  them,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  over  them.  A  considerable 
number  of  people,  blind  from  the  same  causes,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  and  some  for  the  space  of  seventeen,  were  also  Festered  to 
sight. 

It  sometimes  happened,  that  people  with  cataract  in  both  eyes, 
but  blind  only  in  one,  the  opacity  not  being  so  dense  in  the  other, 
and  having  sight  left  sufficient  for  many  useful  purposes,  have  found 
the  improvement  of  vision  so  great,  after  the  blind  eye  was  restored 
to  sight,  that  they  were  induced  to  retnm,  and  request  me  to 
operate  on  the  other  eye  also.  ' 

During  the  first  three  months  of  my  residence  here,  as  soon  as 
the  door  of  the  apartment  wfd  opened  in  the  morning  to  receive 
the  patients  for  prescription,  they  thronged  in  with  so  much  eager- 
ness, as  to  tread  down  old  people  and  children,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  compelled  to  admit  them  by  different  doors.  Among 
so  great  a  number  of  people,  I  have  occasionally  restored  twenty 
blind  to  sight  in  the  conrae  of  one  day.  When,  'afterwards,  tra- 
velling among  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Surat,  I  have,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  restored  twenty-two  blind  to  sightr— all  firom 
cataract 

it  may  be  proper  tor  vm  to  nentioiiy  tbat  when  operalipg ,of 
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late,  jntl^e  midst  of  a  crowd  of  peopk.,  in  .order  tjbe  wore  readily 
to  coneiliate  their  good  will  to  the  operation,  1  have  found  it  of 
great  advantage  to  use  an  instrument  having  a  handle  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  By  this  means  it  is  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  bystanders  ;  or,  if  it  happen  to  be  observed  by  any  of 
them,  it  has  so  diminutive  an  appearance,  as  to  excite  in  them  but 
▼cry  little,  if  any,  dislike. 

As  I  have  often  heard  of  ingratitude  forming  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  Hindoo  character,  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here,  that  I 
never  saw  people  more  grateful  for  any  favour,  than  the  gene^rality 
of  them  in  this  place  were  for  the  restoration  of  sight ;  some  of 
Ihem  were  about  to  express  their  gratitude  in  a  manner  that  called 
iastantly  for  my  decided  disapprobation  ;  and  I  informed  them,  that 
for  whatever  benefit  they  had  received,  they  were  wholly  indebted 
to  Govemment,  and,  on  that  account,  no  acknowledgment  was  ex- 
pected, ner  would  any  be  received  from  their  hands. 

la  the  number  of  blind  people  restored  to  sight  in  this  town, 
there  were  three  boys  bom  blind  with  cataract ;  one  five  years  of 
age,  another  eight,  and  another  thirteen.  So  little  pain  did  the 
operation  appear  to  give  them,  that,  while .  seated  on  the  floor, 
during  its  performance,  they  required  no  person  to  hold  them  ;  my 
assistant  only  supported  their  heads.  The  patients  being  so  young, 
I  was  induced  not  to  disturb  the  eye  much,  but  merely  to  open  the 
vertex  of  the  cataract  freely,  which  soon  cleared  up,  and  let  in 
the  light,  when  they  saw  welL 

The  acquisition  of  sight  appeared,  exceedingly,  to  raise  the  hap- 
piness of  the  oldest  boy.  The  first  time  he  began  to  perceive  ob- 
jects^  and  was  able  to  walk  without  a  guide,  he  proceeded  up  two 
pair  of  stairs  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  observe  how  well  he  could 
walk  alone. 

I  held  a  bunch  of  keys  before  him,  but  he  could  not  conceive. 
what  they  were,  until  I  shook  them,  when  he  inunediately  ascer- 
tained what  they  were,  by  the  jingling  sound.  I  laid  a  small, 
square  mahogany  box  before  him,  but  neither  did  he  know  what  it, 
was,  until  he  felt  it,  when  the  sense  of  touch  immediately  informed, 
him. 

I  then  showed  him  an  infant,  bom  of  European  parents,  the- 
nght  of  which  very  considerably  engaged  his  attention,  and  raised 
in  him  the  curiosity  of  inspecting  it  very  narrowly.  He  seemed 
afraid,  however,  to  touch  it,  and  affirmed  he  had  not  the  least, 
idea  of  what  it  was.  I  laid  his  hand  on  the  child's  arms,  at  which 
he  started  back,  aTid  ei^pressed  a  wish  to  retire  ;  I  then  drew  his 
hand  OYer  the  child's  face,  which  he  immediately  recognized  to  be 
the  features  of  a  child.  He  laughed  heartily,  and  appeared  very 
much  pleased  at  his  own  discovery. 

He  waa  loager  in  learning  to  distingnish  colours  than  in  leaaming 
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the  ikanea  of  tUnn.  White  and  red  he  aoon  distuignieked*  W 
yellowy  green,  and  blue  he  coufouaded  with  blaok ;  yet,  he  aaid^ 
these  coioura  couti^ined  more  white  than  bhiok«  When  from  the 
roof  of  a  high  huildipg,  he  viewed  the  river  Tq[iteeY  he  pointed 
with  hi«  hai^d  towards  it»  and  showed,  by  his  manner  of  expression, 
that  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  viewing  it ;  he  requested  my  aaeistant 
to  loojc  in  that  direction,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  sight  with  him,  but  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  its  bebg  a 
body  of  water. 

I  showed  him  many  other  th^igs,  with  nearly  the  sanpe  vesah ; 
and  a  short  time  after  these  experiments  were  performedt  I  laid 
fU  the  same  things  again  before  him,  when  he  readily  reepgniae4 
IhaofL  hy  the  eye.    He  now  follows  the  occiq^ti«A  of  a  shepherd. 

As  a  qaestkm  of  Tory  oonsideimUa  Isiportaace,  whieh  has  bees 
frequently  discussed  by  writers  on  tiie  subject  of  calarael,  is  stin 
undecided,  that  is,  whether  it  he  moat  proper  to  coinch  or  extract, 
I  have  availed  myself  of  the  many  opportunities  presented  to  nae 
during  the  last  year,  and  extracted  a  very  considerable  number  of 
catfMracts«  In  order  the  better  to  observe  the  subsequent  efiecta 
of  the  different  operations,  I  extracted  the  cataract  fro^i  one  eyas 
and^  immediately  afterward^,  couchea  the  other ;  while  in  the  casa 
of  some  other  patients,  I  extracted  both  cataracts  at  the  sama 
time. 

The  result  of  my  experience  is  hostile  t»  tha  praetioe  of  eoi« 
traction.  The  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  ponelumon  are,  the 
difficulty  of  being  always  able  to  make  the  oorueal  sectk>n  suffi- 
ciently large  by  one  puhcturation  of  the  knife  \  the  unsteadiness  ol 
the  Hindoo  patiept>  duriAg  puncturation ;  the  impojssihility  of  re- 
moving the  opake  capsule  with  the  lens,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where 
the  capsule  is  exceedingly  soft,  and  adheres  to  the  vertex  of  the 
opake  lens,  with  which  it  comes  away  ;  the  greater  pain  connected 
ttrrth  the  formation  of  the  corneal  section,  than  the  passing  of  the 
needle  through  the  coats  \  the  greater  degree  of  nritation  after 
extraction,  than  after  conchrng;  and  the  untoward  treatment 
which  the  Natives  practise  on  their  eyes  after  the  operation. 

Besides,  in  referring  to  my  register,  which  contains  thirteen 
hundred  cases  of  blind  from  cataract,  restored  to  sight  during 
the  last  twenty  months,  I  find  but  43?  purely  lenticular  cases,  ana 
863  lenticular  combined  with  capsular  opacity  \  of  which  number 
were  92.  fluid,  contuning  a  small,  hard,  opake  lens.  So  great  a 
proportion  of  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts,  form,  with  the  preceding 
circumstances,  insuperable  objections  to  the  operation  of  extraction 
becoming  general ;  and  of  their  removal  I  see  no  probability. 

I  may  also  observe,  that  every  ona  of  tbese  oata^aots  eoaH  Ipava 
l^en  coi^cbed  with  ease  ;  and  it  iampst  probable  I  could  have  ss- 
jaoved  them  alt  by  coacbfaig,  had  I  not  been  amdona  tor  ascerCah 
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\y  experieiice  tl|e  hfist  mocje  of  operating  \  w^erefts  not  more  than 
tl^e  tnird  of  the  tl^rteen  kundrca  could  have  h^en  extracted  *,  f«r 
e^tractio^  is  a  rude  operation,  unless  performed  h^  one  puncturation 
of  the  knife,  and  the  i^cisioq  made  large  enough  to  callow  the  cata- 
ract to  pass  out  entire,  with  s^^cely  5iny  ox  np  pr^ure  pn  t^e  eye- 
baUy  and  without  the  introduction  of  a  scoop  ;  put  when  so  done,  it 
is  an  admirable  operation.  I  have  90t  met  one  instance  of  the  vi- 
treons  humour  escaping  to  the  detriment  of  the  eye  ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  happen,  except  when  the  eye  I9  rudely  handled. 

T*»f;  pr9.pricty  o|  oper^ti^g  ov^  both  eyes  «^t  the  same  time  1m 
filsp  engaged  the  ^tteation  of  i^teia  on  esit^^nsct ;  ft«d  as  thjis  sub- 
text still  rema^  undeciaed>  I  may  state»  t^iat  I  have  invariably 
0(^ii|te4  W  hoth  ey^  at  tV  sam^  time  with  ^he  ?^p3t  con^plete 
success  ;  but  great  ^9^^  ^wd  he  ta]|^  t^at  tM  ^y^  ^e  4is.ti|rbed 
as  little  as  pos8it)le. 

The  total,  number:  of  bliqd  ifcstoxe^  to,  sight,  from  cataract  duria|f 
the  last  year  19,  ^9  fpUowa  y  2%6.  restQ.]:ed  to  sjight  at|  Ahmednu^iic, 
an4  ^86  restored  ^9  sight  at  Siirat ;  which  mt^ke  a,  total  of  812. 

fesic^  ci^tai?atetoi]i3  ptatieo^ta,  lihere  mexe  ia02«  ^ih  othei  diseassis 
Ml  Ih^  eye>  tre«t9d  at  Surat,  iMd  i«0  at  Ahmedong^u]; ;  anskin^  a 
fraa4  tolal  «f  1%14  oases  tf ealed  dann^  Ika  cotaiaa  of  tine  ^ 
j«»r. 

With  resjteet  to  the  Nathre  practHipners,  f  have  to  report,  thai, 
a  short  time  after  my  arrlral  here,  I  had  occasional  visits  from 
some  of  tkflos  ^  bat  apparently  they  wisl^  toi  e^ceal  their  inten- 
tion. Wkea  i  dkicoveped  their  pro^^sion,  I  communicated  to  them 
my  directions  from  Government,  and  how  glad  I  should  be  to  render 
them  assistance.  They  appeared  to  be  in  much  better  circum- 
stances than  those  I  had  met  in  other  parts  of  the  ceuntry :  they 
practised  only  the  bramch  pf  pculism. 

They  desired  to  see  my  mode  of  operating,  and  having  done  so, 
they  asked  to  what  purpose  would  it  be  for  them  to  learn  my  me- 
thod, since  they  wei:e  unable  to  prociije  instrqmenta*  I  requested 
them  to  attend  as  oftaa  as  tliey  eouUl  die.  oon^enisnilif ,  and  sud  I 
would  undertake  to  pFocmre  some  instrumenta  when  they  were  able 
to  operate.  I  promijsecl  to  show  them  a  more  certain  and  easy  me- 
thod of  operating  thaa  any  whjoh  thaykaaw;  I  pointed  out  to 
them  the  exten«va  field  of  praotiae  lying,  in  arery  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  how  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  profusion  would  give 
tlusm  an  ascendancy  over  other  practiUo^era,  and  procure  them  a 
comfortable  income^ 

To  win  and  encourage  them»  I  showed  them  the  eo<^dness  of  vi- 
sion in  forty  patienta  whoia  I  had  just  vesliored  to.  sight.  In  order 
to  draw  a  correct  focus  in  the  eyCji.  I  fitted  on  cataractous  glasses^ 
when  the  patients,  wi^h  pe^t  warmth,  immi^diately  expressed  the 
perfeettoA  of  their  visioiu '  One  old  doctor,  however,  seemed  not  to 
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relish  this. open  mode  of  expression^  and,  without  the  least  cero- 
inouy,  removed  the  glasses,  and  handed  them  hack  to  me  ;  I  again 
fitted  them  on  another  patient,  when  the  old  doctor  as  readily  re- 
moved them.  I  continued  fitting  them  on  other  patients,  and 
humoured  them  in  their  disguise ;  while  he  continued  removing 
the  glasses,  until  we  went  over  the  whole  numher. 

At  that  time,  I  had  ahout  400  patients  attending  me  daily,  and 
,from  twelve  to  twenty  operations  to  perform  at  the  same  time ;  so 
that  my  time  was  wholly  occupied  in  practice,  on  which  account  I 
found  it  impossible  to  discharge  the  duty  toward  the  Native  prac- 
titioners in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  myself.  They  appeared  cha- 
grined at  the  great  number  of  patients.  I  heard  that  they  had 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  people  from  coming  to  me  ;  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  increase  in  number,  theii'  advice  had  a  contrary  effect ; 
not  finding  employment  in  the  town,  they  departed. 

I  was  informed  by  several  patients  on  whom  they  had  operated, 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  extorting  money  from  their  patients 
in  a  very  cruel  manner :  when  they  had  proceeded  to  a  certain 
length  in  the  operation,  they  fastened  a  crooked  instrument  in  the 
eye,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  until  the  patient  came  down  with  as 
much  money  as  they  wanted.  I  heard  the  same  kind  of  story  from 
a  Native  practitioner  at  Ahmednuggur  ;  but  I  did  not  then  give  it 
credit.  I  am  now,  however,  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  truth 
in  this  account  of  their  conduct ;  especially  when  they  are  appre- 
hensive of  obtaining  otherwise  but  little  reward. 

(Signed)  Gbo.  Richmomp, 

Auistant  SorgeoD,  4th  Light  Dragoons, 
and  Oculist  to  the  Bubordinate  Station  of  Bombay. 


THE  BRIER-ROSE.* 

I  oFTRN  seek  ^ome  solitary  spot, 
Where  idle  eyes  and  foot-treids  linger  not ; 
Where  nature  tell?  her  slill  respooMve  tale. 
To  me,  to  the  wUd-rose,  and  nightingale. 
And  I  have  thought,  io  ybuth*s  more  smiling  hour. 
The  bright  carnations  *neath  my  summer  bow  *r 
Were  far  less  beauteous  tlun  the  flow'mt  wild 
Which  all  UDCultnr*d  on  the  hedge-row  smiled. 
'Twas  feeling  gave  the  charm :  it  «tood  so  lone. 
So  unadmired,  uosought — so  all  mine  own  ; 
*T  had  borne  the  bending  of  no  other  eye, 
Ando*erits  bosom  passM  no  other  sign  ; 
And  where  it  grew  it  faded — and  the  storm 
Gave  to  the  winds  its  sweetly  petal *d  form : 
I've  told  its  chaste  and  unobtrusive  tale,-^ 
I  loved  this  untonchM  flow'ret  of  the  vale. 


*  From  *  8lbyl*s  Uavei.* 
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COMMTITBE  OP  THE  LATE  HOI78B  OP  COMMONS. 

Thbrb  are  cifcnmstances  attending  the  proceedings  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  hear  evidence 
and  report  on  the  case  of  Mr  JBuckingham,  which  deserve,  and  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  exposure.  But,  from  various  obstacles,  the 
official  copy  of  the  Evidence  has  not  yet  been  obtained ;  and  we 
are  unwilling  to  trust  entirely  to  notes,  however  accurate,  where 
the  documents  themselves  can  be  quoted.  The  delay  of  a  few 
weeks  is  not  material,  compared  with  the  superior  importance  of 
accuracy.  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  by  the  publication  of  a 
portion  of  the  evidence  and  documents  in  auestion,  a  scene  will  be 
exhibited  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  or  be 
a  party  to  such  proceedings,  which  will  both  surprize  and  infonn. 
Tbe  hitherto  secret  despatches  of  the  Bengal  Grovernment  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  here,  will  also  be  placed  under  review  ;  and,  from 
the  whole  of  these,  we  think  it  will  be  shown  that  a  more  mean,  cow- 
ardly and  dishonourable  scheme  of  premeditated  injury  to  a  politi- 
cal opponent,  than  that  planned  and  executed  by  the  Government 
of  Bengal  towards  the  proprietors  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  was 
never  practised  in  any  age  or  country,  or  by  any  persons  having  the 
least  pretensions  to  the  character  of  statesmen  or  gentlemen. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Among  the  recent  publications  interesting  to  Oriental  readers 
may  be  mentioned  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Frazer's  Travels,  in- 
cluding his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  a 
History  of  the  Mahrattas  by  Captain  James  Grant  Duff,  of  the 
Bombay  Army ;  a  new  translation  of  Bemier's  Travels  in  the 
Mc^ul  Empire ;  and  a  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart.  M.  P., 
on  the  Administration  of  the  Affairs  of  India,  by  a  Civil  Servant. 
We  have  procured  also  a  copy  of  Mr  Wheatley's  second  Letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  Colonization  of  India,—- of  each  of 
which,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  accoimt  in  our  next.  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  improved  edition  of  his  Political  History  of  India 
has  not  yet  appeared  at  the  moment  of  our  writing  this,  though  it 
is  announced  for  immediate  publication  ;  nor  have  we  yet  obtained 
a  perfect  copy  of  Captain  Grindley's  Costume  and  Views  in  Western 
India. 
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BUMMAltT    OF   THB    LATEST    INTELLIGENCB    PROM  INDU    AND 
eVlU»  OOVNTlUfiS  OF  THK  &MT. 

)» the  moAthly  dhmmi^  bf  Indidh  hew^,  Wlilch  Ve  jiresent  in 
this  di^p&rtkhidut  of  our  Jonrria^  W^  prdfete  not  mlsrely  tb  fltitte  all 
the  impbrtant  iT&ct^  that  haV^  reached  us  ;  but  to  draw  ^(idh  Inf^ 
retibes  froiii  them  d8  will  enablie  the  public  td  forxA  d  more  corrcbt 
judginent  of  the  real  State  of  our  Eastern  etnpire,  than  If  they  trer^ 
left  to  be  guided  by  ttie  loose  snnnises  and  hasty  conjectures  bt  thfe 
Ordinary  jourbals,  which  Seldom  dip  beyond  the  niere  surface  of 
affairs,  and  are  blown  ^bdut  by  the  latest  puS  6t  rttmour  that  ihay 
reacK  them.  La^t  knbnth,  while  dn  the  subject  bf  the  Burmese 
war,  they  were  all  T^th  one  accdrd  making  full  sail  towards  the 
haven  of  a  glorious,  a  secure,  ahd  a  lasting  jieace  ;  We,  alone,  ren- 
fured  an  opinion  that  th^  war  was  not  yet  entirely  ababdoned,  and 
entered  into  a  long  argument,  In  opposition  tb  th^  popular  notion, 
tb  prove  thkt  we  had  good  reasons  for  dUi*  belief ;  1st,  that  peace 
i^as  not  concluded ;  2aly,  if  it  had  been  so,  that  thb  terms  of  paci- 
fication, reported  to  Kave  been  agreed  on,  Were  ndthfcr  setuhe,  nor 
lasting,  nor  honourable,  'the  very  same  day  dn  t^htch  our  s^ntdhc^ 
went  forth  to  the  world,  (May  dlst,)  we  were  astonished  to  find,  in 
a  speech,  ottered  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  (we  will  not  say  his 
Majesty's  speech,  though  it  was  read  to  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  nation  in  Parliament  ass^tnbled,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
his  Majesty's  name,)  the  following  sentence : 

His  Maj^  bts  ihe  Satltllwtlon  to  iafocnl  yoiii  that  the  ^i^infitlsliMi  sklU, 
br«veiy<»  «Dd  saeceM  with  whMi  the  Dpeiations  oi  the  Bij  iah  arms  in  the 


of  a  seevre  and  piifmaBcnt  pehbe; 

^dw,  if  ids  Majestf  had  bdhiiultisd  ua.  iiistead  of  hiit  Jirda^ht 
ministers,  we  should  have  piit  into  his  Inoum  h  Speech  on  the  itfate 
of  India  ihdt>e  creditibl^  to  the  wisflbih  of  thk  firititih  dabbet.  Ai 
a  proof  of  this,  we  shall  quote  thti  opinion  we  ttUbli^hdd  on  the  Vetf 
same  day  on  Which  the  txJrds  CohimiSSionets  batne  ddwh  to  the 
j^al-lldnie'nt  with  the  iibove.  Aif^r  ur^ng  sfeveiiil  l^^isdns  ror  dor  * 
bdlief  that  the  treaty  of  peac6  would  not  bd  ratified  by  the  Sufhies^ 
dotirt,  We  observed : 

If  our  suspicions  on  this  head  prove  well  fonnded,  ii  will  be'  quite  evident 
to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  the  agreeing  to  an  aimistice,  the  re-  ' 
newed  hostilities,  and,  again,  the  proposition  to  treat,  are  nothing  more  than 
a  series  of  artifices  to  gain  time  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  weary 
US  oat  with  fruitlesa  struggles ;  so  as  boiEiTo  render  us  more deeirons  to 
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eonelnde  a  peace  od  any  terms,  and  at  the  same  time.favont  the  schemes  of 
Mf  i^tl»r  Iftnettiies  lb  ctetnd  IMi^  If,  lio#elh6¥,  %\ie  tXvtk  ttX  AVa;  freita  k 
flesire  t«  rul  hiiBMU  of  the  pveaeot  ansoyaiMMB  of  ao  iBYWofr  artDy«  tgrae  t« 
the  ien&a  stated,  eTerV  p^noo,  of  the  least  reflection,  at  all  acquaioted  with 
ttie  character  of  toe  Indian  princes,  will  perceive  tnat  it  is  a  treaty  6niy  mado 
to  he  broken  the  moment  he  toiay  find  it  saih  to  do  So«  iffe  %hb  ^6  lately  ^d- 
Jfected  limllar  tenus  with  seorn^  and  threateiitM  to  ciit  oif  the  head  of  the  man^ 
however  hi^h^  who  dared  to  speak  of  a  payment  of  money  or  a  cotoioh  of 
territory,  cannot  be  supposed  to  haye  consented  to  it  now  with  any  f eriOtti 
Ifltentiota  of  AilfiUing  hid  engagement. 

Holding  these  opinions,  Dublished  on  ^e  same  day  witb  the  Royal 
address  to  Parliamenti  ^nd  also  maintaimng  that  the  aeceptanee  ol 
one  crore  oi  rupees,  and  of  tlie  cession  of  a  large  kingdom,  less  thaa 
had  been  demanded  before  the  armistice  had  been  violated^  was  by 
no  means  creditable  to  our  arms — if  our  sober  Toic^  had  been 
listened  to  in  tbe  cabinet,  instead  of  the  lofty  notes  of  the  Riffh(» 
bonotirable  President  of  the  doard  of  Control,  the  speech  of  his 
firltannic  Afajesty  to  his  Peers  and  Commons  should  have  run  as 
fbllowd : 

HU  Majesty  lias  the  satisfeetion  to  infonn  yea,  th%t  intelligence  has  been 
fMelted  from  in^ia,  which  holas  out  a  ^op«  that  the  lamentable  contest  in. 
whleb  we  hate  beto  lon^  ^nj^aged  with  thte  Burmese  i^uid  soon  be  brought 
te  a  civee.  Ilie  bad  Aidth  altehdy  expe^ieiibea>,  hoW^VM*,  from  the  Burml^se 
cbwt  woeld  net  warrant  any  firtfi  rolianee  oh  the  pibiimitmry  treaty  beiuf  ra- 
tified ;  nor  that  the  peace,  if  concluded,  will  be  long  preserred.  ThoogH  the 
terms  of  pacificatioa  ar^  far  from  advantageous  or  honourable  to  tlie  Biitish 
nani^  It  ii  eotisdUn)^  to  h'Hect,  thaldtiKrig  d  war,  nnjust  and  Impolitic  iii  its 
eriffii,<tts«atr«U8in  itsprogtcas^  ahd  disgrai»^nl  iti  iUI  tef^miniittoii,  thb  British 
ams  have  eastalned  their  wonted  lustre }  and  thi^t  ddrin  ->  the  hoped  for  suspensioa 
of  hostilities  the  fury  of  a  brave  and  iiyured  nation  may  gradually  subside, 
tni,  by  th^  Intervttition  of  %iser  councils  in  the  Government  of  British 
Ifidia,  our  relitiohs  with  them  may  he  ultimately  restored  to  a  footinsr  of  per- 
manent aeewrityi  foedded  od  ihe  kaered  principles  of  juStiee  &tid  lotttid  policy, 
as  we  1  as  the  solemn  ii^noetions  of  his  Mijeflty's  Gevernineat  against  wanton 
oppression  and  extension  of  territory. 

Having  thus  taken  the  liberty  of  respectfully  differing  from  hia 
Majesty  and  hid  Mitiisters,  and  the  event  having  proved  that  we 
were  right  while  they  were  wrong,  as  the  Burmese  war  ka$  been  re- 
newed with  fresh  vigour,  we  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  again 
differing  from  those  '<  best  public  intructors,*'  who  make  this  the 
subject  of  melancholv  augury»  liVe  now  think  a  speedy  peace  far 
more  probable  than  it  was  a  month  past.  If  we  mistake  not,  the 
netrs  of  the  fall  df  ifihurtpoor  will  soon  humble  the  crest  of  the  King 
of  Ava.  We  trust  the  British  diplomatists  trill  also  embrace  th£ 
favourable  moment  for  offering  suitable  terms  df  accomthddation. 
If»  however,  the  golden  opportunity  be  negieeted^  as  more  than  half 
tli«  fair  aeaaon  haft  already  be^n  Ibst  in  fruitless  negotiiatiofi,  tte 
fdr«ft«e  thai  another  British  army  will  be  ruined,  during  the  next  rdiiis, 
in  thia  desperate  struggle  ;  for  the  farther  we  advance  from  the  sea 
amid  the  intricacies  of  an  inland  navigation,  oh  whidh  we  depend 
fdr  suppUfts^  the  more  oUr  diffieultles  accuThtlllfctej  litid  the  intii-e  the 
anemjr  acquire  facilities  of  cutting  off  our  r^af.  The  nation  has 
nlffsdy  long  motirtted  (Jver  ttie  miseries  of  the  dttfay,  df  which  nearly 
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one  half  perished  of  ucknefls  and  {uoiike  at  Rangoon.  We  have  been 
again  afflicted  with  accomitB  ef  theatill  more  arppalliBg  mortalitjr  at 
Airaean,  thongh  both  these  were  quite  within  the  re^ch  of  onr  slups. 
But  woe  to  that  army  which  is  doomed  to  winter  in  the  vicinity  of 
^raerapoora  ;  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  ;  assaulted 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  resources  ;  and  above  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  ocean,  the  best  ally,  the  great  bulwark  of  British 
power  !  The  few  surviving  English,  whose  eyes,  after  such  a  cam- 
paign, might  behold  the  distant  skirts  of  the  cerulean  mai.tle  of  their 
native  isle,  might  well  exclaim,  SaXarroL,  0aXarra  !  with  greater 
joy  than  veer  did  the  residue  of  the  hardy  ten  thousand  of  Xenophon, 
on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine. 

Whatever  be  the  result  of  this  war,  the  millions  of  treasure  which 
have  been  wasted,  the  thousands  who  have  fallen,  and  the  thousands 
of  widows  and  orphans  who  have  to  deplore  them,  will  form  a  source 
of  deep  and  lasting  regret.  No  eventual  success  can  atone  for  the 
error  that  has  been  committed  in  commencing  it ;  and  no  extent  of 
conquest  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  character  for  justice 
and  moderation  which  we  might  have  acquired,  or  the  shock  given 
to  that  reliance  on  our  honour  and  good  faith,  on  which  the  security 
of  our  empire  must  rest,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  perfectly  secure.  It  is 
hardly  possible  if  we  foil  to  conquer  them  now,  that  the  Burmscse 
should  henceforth  be  sincerely  at  peace  with  us,  or  be  other  than  a 
dangerous  enemy,  believing  themselves  to  be  invincible.  And  to  those 
who  think  we  may  get  rid  of  this  danger  by  annihilating  them  as  an 
inindependent  state,  we  would  say,  almost  in  the  words  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham concerning  America,  "  You  cannot  conquer  Burmah.**  They 
are  a  people  too  poor,  too  brave,  too  faithless,  to  be  reduced  to 
submission.  Their  country  is  too  wild  and  barren  to  be  kept  mlli* 
taiT  possession  of;  and  the  people  hate  and  despise  you  and  your 
Indian  subjects  too  much  ever  to  submit  quietly  to  you  or  your  de- 
tested yoke.  If  all  the  force  of  England  could  not  reduce  the  infant 
states  of  America,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  innate  feebleness 
of  the  Indian  Govemmert,  who'-e  tressury  is  already  bankrupt,  fail 
in  its  efforts  against  Ava.  Having  premised  so  much,  we  here  insert 
an  account  of  the  recommencement  of  hostilities : 

'  The  following  ig  the  official  account  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the 
Burmese,  as  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Commodure  Sir  Jani«*s  Brisbane, 
by  Captain  Ch  ds,  of  his  Migesty's  ship  AUigator^  and  timnsmitted  by  Sir 
James  to  the  Admit  alty : — 

"  Mblloun,  Jan.  SO,  1996.— The  time  granted  for  the  receipt  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  pe  )oe  by  the  Court  of  Ava,  having  expired  on  the 
16th  instant,  and  the  Purman  Chiefs  continuing  to  act  with  base  dupHdty  and 
evasion,  no  alternative  was  left  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  (Sir  A.  Camp- 
bell) than  the  painfull  one  of  renewing  hostilities,  which  was  done  yesterday, 
and  was  attended.  I  rejoice  to  say,  with  the  complete  defHit  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  capture  of  Melloun,  with  all  the  ordnance,  boats,  oomndstariat  stores,  and 
a  small  quantity  ot  treasure. 

''  9lr  A.  Campbell  having  msde  his  disposition  for  the  attack  of  Mellewit 
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alHMit  eleren  o'clock,  md  in  a  ihort  time  hvvin^  nmOe  the  ncoeMuy  impres- 
lioD,  the  works  weio  stormed  in  a  fine,  gallut  style.  The  enemy  fled  in  tke 
vteKMt  oonfiuioD,  with  great  loss,  leaving,  as  in  possession  of  the  stockade, 
with,  I  regret  to  say,  the  gallant  Colonel  Sale  and  Major  Frilh  seyerely 
wounded,  and  abont  twenty  casualties. 

[Here  follow  the  nimes  of  oficers  who  distinguished  themseWes.  &c.  and 
other  minor  detaUs.] 

**  I  have  the  hononr  to  remain, 

'"  H.  D.  CHADS,  Captain  of  his  M^es*y*B  ship 
Alligator,  in  command  of  the  flotilla.** 
Return  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  flotilla,  at  Melloon,  Jan.  19,  1886 : 
,  ^1\  ®^  ***'  M^esty's  ship  Alligator-Killed,  none ;  wounded,  4  severely* ; 
1  slightly.  ' 

^i'^T'?*?"^*!"-  Company's  guo-boats— Killed,  1  ;  wounded,  6  severely. 
4th  Division  Hon.  Company's  gun -boats— Killed,  1 ;  wounded,  1,  danger- 
ously :   1  slightly.  »  t>       D 

4th  Division  Hon.  Company's  gun-boats— Killed,  9 ;  wounded,  1.— Total, 
ktUed,  4  :  wounded.  14. 

(Signed)  H.  D.  Ch4os,  Captain  of  his  Miyesty  *s  ship,  AlUgaiar, 

,  ^  .  ,  in  command  of  the  flotilla. 

J.  Brisbane,  Commander. 

CFram  private  gource§.) 

By  an  arrival  yesterday  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  information  was  com'- 
monicated  of  the  Tamar  frigate  having  reached  Colombo  on  the  9rh  of 
Pebreary.  from  Rangoon,  with  news  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  Bur- 
mese ;  and  we  understand  that  despatches  to  a  similar  effect  have  beeu  received 
at  the  Admiralty  from  Sir  James  Brisban  \  who  commands  the  naval  foice 

I  th?  Irra  •  addy.    The  circumstances  which  have  transpired  relative  to  this 

—1  mre  as  follows : — 


Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  whose  head-quarters  were  a  short  distance  la 
■dvanee  of  Prome,  on  the  road  to  Ummerapoora,  had  been  iodnced  to  suspect 
treaeberons  inteotions  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  by  ot  serving,  that,  subse- 
qaently  to  the  sig  lature  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  an  augmentation  had  taken 
place  in  the  force  sUtioned  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  tlie 
l^mese  were  busily  employed  in  forming  ne»  stockades.  He  therefore  kept 
his  troopa  as  closely  together  as  possible,  and  awaited  the  teimlDatioo  of  the 
period  flxed  on  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  it  had  been  stipulated 
should  arrite  from  the  capital  in  fifteen  d.ys — L  *.,  on  the  18  h  of  January. 
Tiiai  day  passedoverwitho<'t  any  notice  or  communlca^on  that  the  ratificatiofl 
had  arrived.  Sir  A.  Campbell,  therefore,  felt  at  once  eonvinced  of  the  treafiherjr 
of  the  Biumese.  and  of  ^h"  necessity  of  striki  g  some  decisive  blow,  iu  order 
to  tev;h  them  that  a  British  negotiator  was  not  to  be  ttifl  d  with.  Having 
eompleted  all  his  preparations,  he  passed  the  river  on  the  90^h,  and  stormed 
the  eaemy's  cimp  with  such  signal  success,  that  the  Burmese  fled  in  all  diiec* 
tlons.  leaving  their  military  stores  and  the  whole  mater  el  of  the  camp  in  the 
possession  of  the  Biitish.  A  large  sum  of  money  is  said  to  have  been  found 
there  on  the  occa*  i^n,  and  the  whole  of  the  stockades  formed  by  the  e  emy 
were  destroyed.  It  is  not  stated  what  the  intentions  of  Sir  Archibald  Camp^ 
bell  were  with  respect  to  further  military  operations  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  off  of  the  treaty,  but  it  was  supposed  he  would  continue  to  occupy 
the  position  he  then  held,  until  some  information  could  be  obtained  of  the 
Aiture  plans  of  the  enemy.  He  had  iss^ed,  it  is  said,  a  proclamation,  in  which 
those  provinces  ceded,  or  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Btitain  by  the 
treaty,  were  called  upon  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  King  of 
Ava,  and  promising  tnem  the  support  of  Great  Biitain  in  maintuniiig  them  as 
separate  states.  The  desisn  of  making  Rangoon  a  free  port,  another  stipula- 
tion of  the  treaty,  it  is  further  stated,  will  be  carried  into  efiisct  under  the  same 
gunrantee. — Timet. 

Orltnial  Heraid,  Vol.  10.  K 
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Wc  liftv«  btolf  biid  ike  food  fortnui  to  f ocmve  fi  ctm^9^  file 
•f  the  new  pabUeaticn  eetabliahed  in  Calcutta,  entitled,  *  The  Co- 
Iprpbian  Press  Gazette/  from  the  commencement  of  the  series  i{i 
June  1825,  up  to  the  end  of  last  year*  Highly  as  we  esteexp  the 
principles  and  the  talent  which  characterise  this  new  journal,  what 
we  still  more  admire,  is  a  manly  spirit  and  firm  tone  of  iodepondr 
ence,  which  we  hardlf  hoped  ever  to  And  again  in  any  periodical 
published  in  Bengal,  under  the  thraldom  of  the  present  laws.  It 
appe^Sy  howevier,  apd  i3  plainly  stated  in  the  public,  pftpers,  as 
well  ae  in  private  communicatiops,  that,  from  whatever  cause,  a 
license  is  now  allowed  to  the  press  which  was  totally  .unknown 
during  the  ephemeral  reign  of  oeaaor  Adam,  and  the  early  d^ys  of 
Lord  Amherst.  Whether  it  be  that  his  Lordship  h»s  become 
nehamed  of  his  former  puerile  hostility  to  freedom  of  discussion,  or 
that  he  now  knows,  by  the  experience  of  several  hard  campaigoa, 
that  he  has  more  dangerous  enemies  to  fear,  or  that  his  friends  at 
home  have  sent  bim  a  h'nt  to  save  them  fwm  the  ju3t  repnoofs  of 
Mr.  Hume,  Sir  Charley  Forbes,  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  other  friends 
of  Indifri  certain  it  is,  that  his  Lordship  and  his  colleagues,  since 
^*eed  from  the  councils  of  ''  the  great  Indian  statesman,  now  no 
«iore,'*  have  returned  to  the  liberal  policy  of  Lord  Hastings  re«> 

Strdittg  the  press^  in  so  hr  as  the  peniicious  laws^  devised  by  Mr. 
dam  and  Serjeant  Spankie,  wil]  suffer  a  return  to  the  former  com- 
paratively salutary  state  of  things.  But,  in  tnitht  the  breath  Of 
fiov  allowed  to  public  writers  in  Seagal  is  justly  eharaeteriaed  as 
merely  sufferance,  not  liberty.  What  is  allowed  isitfLayt  mmj  bo 
purfshed  t4>Hnorrow :  it  rests  merely  with  the  pleasure  of  one  man, 
whether  the  truths  and  the  whole  truth»  or  even  any  part  of  the 
truth,  shall  be  told  with  impunity ;  or  whether  the  publisher  shall 
be  condemned  to  the  entire  destruction  of  his  literary  property, 
and,  iu  addition  to  that,  perhims,  if  ao  Bnglishnuin,  expulsion  froia 
Indiat  or  banishoieat  from  bis  friends  and  his   prospects  fof 


The  enormous  bjustice  of  such  a  law,  and  the  wanton  cruelty 
displayed  in  its  exercise*  are  rendered  the  more  flagrant  anj 
striking,  by  tha  innvadomble  proofs  afforded  by  these  papeia,  that 
things,  infinitely  inore  offensive  than  those  for  whieb  Mr.  Bnek- 
ingbam  was  proscribed  from  India^  or  for  which  Mn  Arnot  was  im-^ 
prisoned,  transported,  exposed  to  the  dangeis  of  shipwreok,  mi^ 
afterwards  banished  a  second  time,  are  published  with  perfeet  lm« 

Cnity,  without  an  expression  of  censure.    We  cannot  select  ^ 
tter  case  in  point,  than  the  following  letter,  from  tl^e  '.Bengal 
Hurkani,'  on  the  identical  subject,  a  slight  adverteooe  to  whioii 
cafsed  the  two  eeU  of  deportation  sJMive  refeiTod  to : 
Q«^  Ba^Oi  4SO  T|is  CoutT  •w  DjaBCToas. 
r«  Os  Bdiitn*  qf  ikt  Bt9$9l  Bwkmm. 
8fii«— For  the  sake  of  referense  at  future  le  iod,  it  ins.y  ptrtiaas  »#  ostlW  f # 
put  tofretherthe  following  quotations  from  tie  remarks  cosHil'-^^^n^he^^rtho. 
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latent  InimS«9^  Pm  ^  ^««'-  «1 

4mi  o^vm  i?f  tl>» » Jobs  MU'  Ml  tli0  i)i%ct  pr  \^  KfST vei^a  Pwp^}e^r•| 
remona  friN«  th^  pf9^  of  ClerJ^  tp  tbe  S^lonery  PpmroUtM  Vy  1^  WCQaa 
9nler>  Utely  r^peiy^dfrom  the  Pqurt  pfD|rector9.  .  .      j-t 

1.  ''  0*  th€9e  ordrrt  reaching  Ipdia,  the  Supre^  G9vemmetU  tooi  upon 
iUey  to  nmstiheir  execution,  an4  a  r^erence  wu  made  ^futf  ^  m^ljecf, 
poiutimff  out,  of  we  umder$Umdt  C/rom  whov^ij  the  in^tt^Up^  and  QiufsUj 
%f  Mfmnwm9  Or.  Br^ee,'* 

Ib  this  vbort  pMMf •  are  fnoludad  tvo  ehu9«»a||«iMt  tfa«  QOHflitntod  m^J^* 
ritira ;  one,  against  flie  Locsl  Oovemmoolt,  for  ''rMistwice  offsred  to  thssx^r 
cation  of  an  order  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors/*  and  tho  othorfgaioal 
the  Coart'of  Directors  thcmselTes,  for^'iiyiisttoeaDd  cmelty*'  in  issuing  thai 
Older. 

9.  "*  Thai  tiffremei  or  re^Uiatite  tpa$  MmvqUing,  0h4  4^  ^f^iT  ^m 
r9faf0d,  and  rtepi^ed  fsmin  tke*€/9m  ^ajf$>" 

Her^  tb^  aptttil  exiHWtioo  of  an  ox^j  already  ytigniftMs^^  «|  **  ttPJHst  jipd 
cmeU**  lefures  tbe  Pqh>1  ^'f  Directors,  the  authors  ofthai  pfder,uofIer  tfi.e  \^^ 
pvtation  of  '*  iojustice  and  cpieUy*'  towards  Dr.  Bryce,'  in'remoTing  Mm  from 
the  situation  or  Cierl  to  the  Stationery  Committee,  to  whiofa  ho  httd  been  ^V 
pointed 'by  Mr.  Adam. 

8.  *•  Ndm  we  reaHw  apprehend  thai  onr  Rfiferm4  Friend  hoe  the  hH$ 
teaeemt  in  the  world  (a  cprnp^Un  qfmha^  took  pkige  m  the  occifiip^  qJF 
Mr.Hume'ewmtUm."" 

This  refi&rs  to  JJfr.  Wynn>  copduct  on  JMr.  Hume  hliylngmoyed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  connected  with'  i>r.  JBryce's  appoinr'ment,'  when  the  former 
declared  ^*  that  some  delay  in  refnoVing  liim  (Dr.  Bryce)  had  taken  place,  but 
that  th«  6rder8  bad  been  repented.'*  Here  Dr.  ^ryce  s  said  ''  to  hi^^e  |h#  bpft 
msoos  n  the  irorld  to  cqoiplain*-  of  x)^  conduct  of  tbe  I^esi^.ent  qf  tb^ 
Bo^rd  of  jCpntrol,  to  wboni  lie  would  prescribe  a  difre^e^t  line  of  conduct  from 
|hat  whiph  l)e  pursued.  Query — ^Are  the  columns  of  the  John  Bull  the  proper 
diann^l  for  giving  utterance  to  ebmplaints  made  by  a  eleri^  to  the  staUoamy 
tonmilnee  agahist  the  anthoriiies  in  England  t 

After  oittrghir  Hm  Court  of  Directors  with  *'  injuiUiee  and  cruelty, V  ad 
••fr  gitinf  rent  to  '*  complaints'*  against  the  President  of  thjB  j^ard  of  pon*- 
tr9|,  t)lO  '  JShU*  pos^  stra^^ely  a^ds  as  follows : — 

4.  *'  Wpafe  t»rif  far  from  mfqninji  diaretpect  to  the  antkoritieM  at  home 
frg  ti^se remar^t  ;  ffut  we  owe  tomethmg to  the  authorities  here,' and  to  (hh 
SimDteet  individual  who  maif  appear  to  have  been  n^fuirlg  dealt  with" 

Here  the  ^  Bull*  evidently  proceeds  upon  the  maxim  **  divide  and  conquer.'^ 
Having  thus  separated  the  two  authort  &es  in  quoftioD,  sfid  h»viog  sifded  wilk 
the  l««eer  oaf,  he  boMiy  inserts  that  be  must  act  in  opDositiji^n  to  the  giiratf^r  f 
ft>r,  SOy«  *Wf  "  ^e  owe  something  tft  the  authoriUes  here.'  He"  further 
dia/f^  the  authorities  in  England  with  Wving  '*  uiifiirly  dealt  with  th^ 
numolest  individual,*'''  referring  o  Dr.  Bryce,  to  \rhoraalso,  -**  he  owes  somo^ 
^ng,*'  wbentira  relative  merits  of  parties -cone  to  bo  iroBsiderod. 

A.  *^  The  ende  ofpnblle  expediemcjf  ought  neter  to  be  eonauUed.  wiih^ni 
due  regard  to  what  if  alto  oilfing  (o  ifrivatf  charaetfr  and  r§putafion," 

Here  is  a  plain  and  uooqnlvocal  tono  of  dictation  towards  Ibp  aotbpritif^  \n 
Mngiand ;  Impiyiog  tlni^  they  have  compM«od  ''  the  ends  pf  nu'^lic  ^pj^r 
dfttoey*'  s^  tfao  e^pfose  of  '^  priy^p  cbaractier  ^oA  reputation,*'  which  they 
op^t  ncxpr  to  have  aone.' 

ThoB  ooniAS  the  crownin|r  passage  of  th^  whole. 

0.  **  He  fPv,  Bryce)  ie  made  a  eacrifice  to  a  $uppord  (apt  real)  ffpe- 
die^M^  fchifK  however  WMCi^  it  may  anewer  it^  pftpoep  Jor  a  time,  wiB 
^csdUf  r0coi$  npfnt  thote  who  have  recouree  to  i^r  '   "  ' 

'  io  oll^rr  >r9Fd8,thl9  is  Uke  naying  to  th^  »Q|Uoiiti^  \u  Bn^ifidi  '•  Vory 
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132  Bummcvry  of  the 

Well,  gaatlemen,  yon  KftTO  done  your  wont  towards  ne ;  but  I  sbftll  takeoare 
that  the  blow  you  haTc  aimed  at  me,  will  recoil  upon  your  own  heads." 

The  foregoing  is  a  hurried  sketch  of  the  *  BulVs*  remarks  on  the  occasion 
referred  to ;  and  t  am  sure  that  nothing  equal  to  them  ev«r  appeared  ib  the 
pai^  of  the  late  *  Calcutta  Journal.*  The  present  is  a  pertontU  quarrel  be- 
tween Dr.  Bryce,  late  Clerk  to  the  Stationery  Committee,  and  the  combined 
authorities  in  England  ;  f  od  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  former  vraila 
himself  of  his  situation'of  editor  and  propiietbr  of  the  *•  John  Bull*  newspaper, 
to  give  Tent  to  his  complaintB  and  grlmnees  agateat  the  latter. — 1  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

One  of  th*  Public. 

Calcutta,  October  21,  1826. 

We  axe  not  a  little  flattered  to  find  that  tbe  contents  of  this 
^ork  furnish  so  much  matter  of  discussion  for  our  brethren  of  the 
periodical  press  in  Bengal.  Every  sueeesstTe  Number  of  the 
f  Oriental  Herald/  as  it  arrives,  seems  like  a  sounding  of  the  tocsin 
fprafresh  onset  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of, truth. 
The  long-cherished  hatred  of  the  ^  Buir  commentators  breaks  cmt 
monthly ^th  unabated  fury,  and  calls  forth  the  energies  of  tbe 
friends  of  free  discussion  to  ward  off  the  deadly  blotvs  ammd  ^  onr 
unprotected  heads.  In  this  distant .  warfare,  our  ever-watchful 
opponents  enjoy  an  advantage  of  which  they  do  not  scruple  to  avail 
themselves  to  the  utmost.  Among  the  multitude  of  facts  stated! 
liy  lis  in  our  monthly  sketch  of  passing  events,  some  on  the  autho- 
pty  of  private  letters,  others  on  that  of  public  journals,  Indian  or 
English,  there  must  be  occasionally  things  in  which  we  are  led  inta 
errors  or  misapprehensions.  For,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
years  must  elapse  before  the  transactions  of  any  given  period  can 
be  sufficiently  well  ascertained  that  justice  may  be  done  to  its  his- 
tory, even  by  those  living  in  the  country  and  possessing  the  best 
means  of  information » it  is  surely  vain  to  hope  that  our  monthly  re- 
ports of  events  happening  in  a  distant  country,  brought  down  to 
the  very  latest  period,  and  formed  from  aeeoonts  reaching  us  in 
detached  portions,  through  a  variety  of  channels,  can,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  free  from  oceasional  errors.  It  is  idle,  it  is  puerile  and 
contemp^le,  to  charge  such  errors  against  us  as  an  wipardoDable 
offence  ;  those  who  do  so  are  either  grossly  ignorant  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  to  struggle  with,  in  our  search  after  truth,  among  a 
mass  often  of  confused  aud  contradictory  statements,  or  grossly 
dishonest  in  not  making  an  allowance  for  them.  Yet  a  few  isolated 
mistakes,  real  or  alleged,  selected  from  the  whole,  are  the  gvounds 
seized  upon  by  the  ^  Bull*  party  in  Calcutta  to  aasail  us  with  the 
most  rancorous  abuse,  as  if  every  mistake  were  wilfitl  and  mali- 
cious, and  the  faulty  passage  a  specimen  of  the  whole  book.  Bven 
when  the  error  originated  with  others,  and  its  source  is  pointed  out, 
it  is  notwithstanding  charged  upon  us,  without  any  reference  to  our 
authority.  For  instance,  a  quotation  we  made  from  the  London 
*  John  Bull'  is' cited  by  its  namesake  in  Calcutta  as  an  eiampTe  of 
the  *'  abommable  falsehood"  of  the  '  Herald* !  With  all  this  we  feel 
confident  the  candid  and  intell^^ut  portion  of  the  public  will  con* 
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hteit  InieiUgeHce/rm  the  Sail  ;  1^ 

fess  tlmt  90  tnie  a  picture  of  Iniiaii  afilurs  hAB  tiev^r  b^/ore  been 
presented  to  Europe  as  that  furoidhed  by  the  *  Oriental  Heraldi/    . 

By  hut  the  most  hoinoussia  this  work  ever  committed  in  the  eyes 
of  its  enemies  appears  to  hmire  been  the  statement  contained  in  the 
Number  for  August  last,  at  page  324, 825,  now  called  the  memo- 
rable page,  like  the  famous  No.  46  of  the  Nbi^th  Briton;  The 
£me  of  this  page  had  been  resounded  all  over  India  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  BrTce*s  pious  paper,  before  his  cotemporary  of  the  '  Columbian 
Press  Gazette'  obtained  a  sight  of  what  it  contained.  Having  at  last 
read  it,  however,  the  latter  says : 

We  did  expect  to'  find  in  it  some  extraordinary  misrepresentation,  some 
diKtorted  statement,  whieh' might  have  justified  an  atUck  upon  the  *  Herald's* 
•ecuraey  in  lonm  point,  tkoiif  h  we  felt  conscioui  that  neither  thia  nor  any 
other  page  would  bear  out  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Buckingham  in  the  cb  yge 
adTaoced  against  him,  of  being  '*  a  cowardly  si  nderer  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  !*'  But  we  were  most  agreeably  surprised,  on  turning  to  page  82i  of 
the  *•  Herald,*  to  find,  that  so  f  tr  IVom  its' containing  a  single  ndsrepre^ientatioii, 
it  is  occupied  by  the  statement  of  a  plain  unTamished  tale,  the  truth  of  which 


of  all.  hearts  $  but  the  Aicts  stated  io  that  menorable  page  we  defy  the  Mariae 
Board,  or  any  one  connected  with  it,  to  disproye  ;  and  since  the  *  Bull*  has 
referred  to  it  with  so  much  confidence,  we  call  upon  il  to  prove  one  tittle  of 
what  it  oontains  to  be  false.  We  s^y,  again,  its  statements  are  trvb  ;  they 
are  upon  record ;  th  y  have  been  laid  before  suiierlors  of  that  Board  here, 
and  they  now  wait  thejudgmenl  of  its  honourable  masteis  at  home. 

Of  the  next  page  (325),  in  the  same  Numher,  the  satne  writer 
ohservesy  in  reply  io  some  charges  of  rancorous  malice,  &c. : 

If  these  dark  allusions  refer  to  page  335  of  the  August  Number,  those  who 
choose  to  put  a  foul  and  infamous  construction  npon  a  mere  insinuation — that 
there  are  those  here  who  have  owed  their  appointments  to  female  toflveneSv 
rather  than  to  merit — ^we  say,  those  whose  minds  are  predisposed  and  poisoned 
by  tlw  iafiuenee  of  scandalous  romours,  that  spare  neither  rank,  nor  sex,  nor 
virtue,  choose  to  put  a  criming  interpretation  upon  what,  to  others,  who  are 
free  from  such  influence,  conveys  no  other  charge  against  the  individuals  in 

K>wer  referred  to,  than  what  has  been  advanced  against  the  Marquis  of 
aftmgfl  himself,  via.  tliat  of  yielding  to  *'  an  amiable  weakness  ;**  if  this  is 
to  be  eositvued  ftato  a  base  attack  upon  those  whom  every  manly  mi.id  would 
apare,  those  who  put  such  a  breed  co.istruction  upon  It  are  alone  respohsible 
(or  the  evil  they  imagine.    Honi  Moit  qui  mal  y  petite. 

Wo  are  sometimes,  however,  so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  differed 
in  opinion  even  from  our  friends  in  India,  who  then  threaten  to 
surrender  us  up,  a  helpless  prey,  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 
Yet  it  is  quite  probahle  we  may,  in  such  cases,  he  more  correct 
than  those  on  the  spot,  who  are  ready  to  condemn  us ;  as  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  we  possess  better  information  than  those 
near  the  scene  of  action,  where  either  fear,  or  party  feeling,  may. 
uduce  individuals  to  withhold  what  they  know  from  the  conductors 
of  the  pre^,  whereas,  to  us  in  England,  they  communicate  with  less 
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reserve.    An  fnstAAce  of  tbi*  YxtA  Qttnftth  111  te^*rd  t6  tlt^  Bar- 
rackpoof  mlitiny :  we  had  tery  good  reason  for  statfirg,  thaf  thfe 
then  editor  of  the  ^  Bengal  Hnrkar*/  and  Depnty  Jndgfe  Advofeate» 
ibade  that  paper  an  ^'  organ  of  the  GoTennnent.'^    We  know  that 
he  pat  forth,  as  editor,  the  informalaon  procured  in  his  offidal  ci(- 
flaclty ;  and  had  learnt,  on  good  authority,  that  he  vaa  desired  hy 
the  Comminder-in-Ohief  ,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  gracious  tttmi^ 
to  aader-rate  the  number  killed  bi  that  lamentable  transactinri. 
From  this  eircamstanee^  we  felt  warranted  to  infer  that  a  fthnilar 
influepce  had  an  effect  upon  his  ndnd,  in  tnducinqg  htm  to  defend  the 
dreadful  carnage  committed  on  that  occasion.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  MA  defend  it ;  and  this  constitnted,  in  our  eyes,  a  very  grate 
political  ofPetice,  which  deserved  our  severest  reprobation,     fn  all 
other  respects,  (putting  aside  his  system  of  personality  towards  the 
coroner  oi  Calctttin,  his  tory  predilectkins,  and  casting  a  veil  ov^ 
one  or  two  other  passages  of  his  Hfe.  marked  by  hnfnan  frailty,*) 
we  have  ever  regarded  the  public  conduct  of  the  late  Depiity  Juagd 
Advocate  of  Bengal,  as  that  of  a  man  of  high  and  independent 
character ;  feeling  that  he  had  a  right  to  stand  proudly  on  the 
C&yht^nee  of  real  merit,  conscious  Of  talent,  ^nd  r^o!n(e  to  do  or 
flfuffer  nothing  unwofthy  of  the  gift0  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
£im.     We  regret  the  unfortunate  causes  which  removed  him  fvom 
the  sitiiatioii  to  which  he  might  hnfve  long  beenf  a  bright  ornament ; 
and  though  we  shonld  feel  An"  objection  to  having  the  public  press 
so  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Government  fanctlonaries,  whose  official 
prejudiceSf  or  tiioee  of  their  superiors,  are  thus  insidiously  commu- 
nicated to  the  public,  we  should  never  expect  to  see  it  in  the  hands 
fif  one  who  aiight  he  more  safely  trusted,  for  using  it  wHh  impar- 
tiality, iMmeoB,  and  hidependence. 

One  of  the  latest  Indian  papers  furmehes  us  with  some  pregnant 
conimpleff  of  the  aocuracy  of  those  local  monftors,  who  ore  so  rMNl^ 
00  chastise  any  slin  of  ours ;  thus  richly  deserving  to  be  remindba 
6f  the  saying,  ^^  First  pull  the  beam  out  of  thine  own*  eye,  and  thenf 
Shalt  tho^  sec  the  morecleiHrly  to  phiek  the  mote  out  of  thy  hrotherVr 
eye:" 

The  '  Bombay  Courier/  of  fhe  d6th  of  November  (says  the  *  Bengal  ftur- 
iant*)  AirnitliM  a  very  ttrtbiug  flhistnrtion  of  the  superior  aeeiiTaey  Chd  an- 
the.nle  ioforamtioo  of  the  naeHet  of  authority.  The  ipomppo*  air  of  olBeial 
eoDseqaence  with  which  It  ia  announced  renders  the  article  particularly 
ibnusi  ng  at  this  I^esidency  where  we  hare  witnessed,  in  the  actual  anivM 
Of  the  Enterpritt,  the  most  satistkctory  demonstration  of  its  ntter  AUacy. 
Tfian  followiag  U  the  pleoe  of  faitcMigenec  to  which  we  allade : 

Tkejhttoming  t^fatmatim  itiajf  be  depended  on  a$  earreet,    7%^  lon^. 
'"    '  ....    -      ......     ^         ^  G^pd&  Hbpe,  kwf 

she  woe  originaUy  camtmited  kdt  been,  tkertfore,  aban 

TEe  readers  of  the  *  Bombay  Courier*  (proceeds  t1ie~  ^HorlariT)  iRiriTo  doSGf 
fcnn  a  Tery  exalted  notion  or  its  iaftdtUliiy«  whan  they  receive  the  jounials 


^tpeeUd  ir«am-M«tef,  ineieod  qf  roilmding  the  Cape-  ^  GiPd&  Hbpe,  kwf 
teac  hrr  etmree  in  anUker  dh-eetiam  IndividnaU  eamld  ne^  bejemnd  n(|E- 
eUtUlg  bold  to  embark  om  piueengerefar  India,  and  the  pmrpotsejor  wkitk 

"andoned,'^ 
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#f  tttt  PleikiiBey«  Miotmfltiit  the  interesHng  etftnt  we  hate  illttded  to-«tM 
MriT»l  of  the  BMerprimt^  with  d0  less  th«n  thirieen  paeieD^era,  end  amotifftt 
those  a  kidjf  !  and  oar  readers  and  the  public  at  iarye  cannot  bnt  smile  at  the 
inromation,  which  "  mav  be  relied  on,**  that  her  destination  '^  has  been 
changed, "  when  they  see  her  eff  the  Bankshall. 

So  much  for  th^  authentie  intelligence  6f  the  Indian  gazettes  of 
authority.  But,  retorts  the  •  Bombay  Courier/  **  let  us  adyert^ 
for  a  moment^  to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  accuretie  *  Uurkaru."^ 

Ahout  a  month  ago  he  '>nnoanced  that  an  aagmentation  of  the  Bennl  army 
ef  twelve  regimen  s  had  passed  the  Council ;  but  as  yet  nothing  has  be^n 
said  oa  the  sui;ject  In  Oenefal  Orders. 

The  '•  John  fiuU'  of  the  l6th  6f  D«cembef,  stated  a  fe|>ort  bt  the  '  Feliettae* 
hiviog  btunght  important  intelligence  from  itangoon,  but  eontradieted  it  oU 
the  17th.  On  the  19th,  however,  the  *  Httrkarn*  alludes  to  what  we  suppose 
the  ftaae  IntelUgDoeei  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  GoTemment  Gaaette  of  that 
ereoing  will  contain  the  despatches.  The  paper  of  authoHty,  however,  tip- 
pears,  bat  is  completely  blank  in  respect  to  the'  interesting  news  from  Ran- 
goon. Ag^o,  on  the  17th  the  *  Htfrkaru'  gives  us  a  piece  of  iatelligencf*, 
th^  the  Government  had  pnrehased  the  iin$erprixe  ($tekm  vessel)  for  4^40,000, 
and  contradicts  it  again  on  the  I9th.  Such  is  the  general  accuracy  dispUved 
ht  the  ^  Harkartty*  relative  to  cl.  cumstances  occurriug  in  its  immediate 
Tieinity. 

Another  InStttnc^,  ftot  mefely  of  crrdr,  biit  of  wilful  and  perv^rs^ 
mis-statement,  made  by  an  author  writing  deliberately  in  India  dn 
Indian  subjects,  with  all  the  opportunities  for  consulting  authorities 
and  making^  careful  revision  before  Hendinff  his  boolc  to  the  pre^s, 
Which  the  ^itor  of  a  periodical  pdblicatioB  can  seldom  do,  is  given 
ilk  this  letter  of  a  correspondent,  who  says  :-^ 

One  of  the  most  st -pid  of  all  the  books  lately  written  in  this  eountry,  is 
nndoubtedly  Miyor  Oalleway^s  veliime  on  '  The  taw  and  Constitution  of 
India  ;*  and,  to  say  the  tiuth^  I  co  Id  read  but  very  little  of  that  most  poivr 
derous  production.  Such  mthgaity  against  the  author  of  the  e^tcellent  work 
on  *  Colonial  Poliov,'  such  crude,  undigested  wrong^eluiedne^s  and  Ignofance 
of  the  Urat  prittdpMS  of  political  eeonomy  in  the  body  of  the  text,  and  ftuoh 
Qliabasfaed  devotion  to  the  powers  that  be,  1  never  before  saw  a^sem'^led  in 
one  poor  volume.  At  first,  1  thought  that  my  partiality  fbr  long-indul;^  and 
dcep*fOot«d  opinions  might  h^ve  uaAtted  me  for  judging  of  the  book  ;  hut, 
IbrnhMSely  for  me,  Sir  John  Franks,  our  chief-justice,  who  amused  liimself 
wHii  it  on  hi*  passage  out  to  lodi  i.  saii,  in  answer  to  some  inquii  y  of  a  fi  iend 
on  the  subject,  '*  Yes,  the  anthof  is  ningnlarly  wrong  on  almost  all  subjects.*' 
You  know  there  is  nothing  like  authority  ;  so,  with  this  one,  I  decline  going 
into  a  eittieisai,  of  which  the  wofk  is  really  unworthy  ;  and  thus  elese  my 


These  are  the  faithful  chroniclers  of  events  passing  Uf^der  their 
f&rf  epm^  whO)  though  so  often  at  fault  themselves,  rise  in  full  olry 
aptimt  us  with  one  a«cord,  whenever  they  detect  in  our  pages  a 
statement  which  may  either  be  partially  inaccurate,  or,  what  la 
more  probable,  contains  facts  of  such  a  nature,  that,  though  per- 
fectly true,  and  communicated  to  us  from  the  most  authentic  and 
trust-worthy  aources,  no  ona  on  the  spot  dares  openly  avouch  or 
d^fead*  With  all  due  respect  for  the  lioiiesiyaad  judgment  of 
the  lotti  •ditOTi,.  we  thiak  it  neoessary  to  nmiad  them  that  th^y 
•i«  Ml  ittfiriUhle ;  nay,  tfcal)  notwithstanding  theii'  locality/out 
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saurces  of  int^lligesce  must  often  be  better  thu  tbeinr:  lor,  men 
living  under  a  despotic  government  will  be  canCions  what  they  com- 
mnnicate  to  editors  writing  with  a  sword  suspended  over  their 
heieidsj,  who  may  at  any  time  be  called  (as  they  have  before  ])een 
called  on)  to  surrender  up  their  correspondeuts,  on  the  pain  of  in- 
stant destruction ;  while  to  us  they  can  comrouricate  their  thoughts 
freely  and  fearlessly,  knowing  that  .the  enemies  of  free  discussion, 
whoy  iii  their  blind  hatred,  thought  to  annihilate  it  entirely,  have, 
by  driving  us  from  India,  to  shift  our  ground,  placed  it  upon  a 
rock  which  no  human  power  can  reach  with  its  inquisitorial  prac- 
tices. It  is  this  security  which  enables  us  now  to  probe  these  sores 
to  the  bottom,  before  only  slightly  touched  ;  and  no  degree  of 
elamour  which  may  be  raised  by  those  suffering  under  this.  nece0r> 
sary  and  salutary  operation  shall  deter  us  from  doing  our  duty. 

Central  Indja. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  give  the  detailed  aeconnt  of  the  capture 
of  Bhurtpoor,  of  which  important  event  we  were  only  able  to  state 
the  actual  occurrence  in  our  supplementary  intelligence  last  month/ 
The  following  is  the  official  report  contained  in  the  Calcutta 
Government  Gazette : — 

Head»qvarter$^  Bhurtpoor,  Januarjf  19,  1 820.    . 
To  the  Right  Hononmble  Lord  Amherst,  GoTeruor-Geneial,  &c,  &c.  &e% 
Mt  Lord,— I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  yfar  LordtsMp,  that  the 
town  and  citadel  of  Bhurtpoor  fell  yesterday  morning  to  the  BrUiah  aimy 
under  my  command. 

Since  my  despatch  of  the  11th  inst.,  the  whole  attention  of  the  Eagineert 
was  directed  towards  the  completion  of  the  mines  under  the  projecting  baati^n 
on  the  left,  and  the  north-east  angle  on  the  right. 

On  the  14ih  inst.,  a  mine,  under  the  b  stion  on  the  left,  was  precipitately 
exploded,  and  failed  in  its  obiact.  1  therefore  directed  two  more  mines  to  be 
diiven  into  that  bastion,  w  ich  were  blown  on  the  16tfa,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
day^s  battering,  an  excellent  breach  was  made. 

The  explosion  of  the  mine  under  the  north-east  angle,  at  eight  o'clock  yes- 
terday BomiAg,  was  the  signal  for  the  storm,  when  the  columns,  composed  of 
Brigadier«Genisral  M*€ombe's  brigade  on  the  right,  and  Brigadier  Oenenl 
Edwards's  brigade  on  the  left,  adyanced  with  the  greatest  urder,  gatlantry,  ■ 
and  slaadioeaa;  and,  notwithstanding  a  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of 
tlie  enaasy.  earried  the  breaches.    In  the  course  of  two  hours,  though  yfgoN  ' 
ously  and  bravely  defended  at  every  gateway  and  bastion,  the  whole  rampart . 
surrounding  the  town,  together  w  th  the  Cfunmaad  of  the  gales  of  the  citsldol, 
were  in  our  possession ;  Major-General  Nicholls  having  moved  his  column 
to  the  left,  uutil  he  met  a  detachment  of  his  Mi^esty*8  14ith  foot,  commanded 
by  Major  Everard,  at  the  KomLher  gate.    The  citadel  was  mirrendesed  al 
about  four  o'clock. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  mine  having  exploded  in  an  uoexpeeted  direction, 
several  men  of  H.  M.  14th  foot,  at  the  head  of.  the  column  of  attack,  lost  their 
lives ;  and  Brigadier-General  M'Comlre,  Brigadier  Patton^  and  Gaplala 
Irrioe,  Mi^or  of  Brigade  of  Engineers,  reeeited  sfvve^  contuaioaB. 

Having,  direeted  Brigadier-Geiieral  Sleigh,  oovi^uiandlAg' the  cavalry,  to  pt«*  ' 
vent  the  escape  of  the  enemy's  troops  after  the  assMt,  I  tm  happy  to  say 
thalbesMderadMtdiapotitionof  hU  forces,  that  hesuocMded  In  seearioir 
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Dooijna  8«1^  wW«  «itb  big-wife,  two  sons,  and  «  hundred  end  sixty  ^hotflft 
bor«e»  attempted  to  force  »  p«8Wge  througli  the  dth  light  earalry. 

I  ceiuiQjt  comi^te  the  Iom  of  the  enemy  at  less  than  4000  killed ;  and,  owing 
to  the  disposition  of  the  cavalry,  bardly  a  man  bearing  arms  escaped.  Conse-' 
auently,  as  by  the  surrender  of  the  town,  all  the  stores,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tloB  are  in  our  possession,  I  may  say  that  the  whole  military  power  of  the. 
Bhnrtpoor  sOate  has  been  annihilated.  The  prisoners,  after  baying  been  dis- 
aimecC  were  set  free. 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  the  conduct  of  every, 
one  engaged  was  uiaiked  by  a  degree  of  zeal  which  calls  for  my  unqualified 
ipprobation ;  but  I  must  particularly  remark  the  behaviour  of  H.  M.  t4th 
reg:iiieat,  commanded  by  Major  fiverard,  and  fiO.h,  coromsnded  by  Major' 
Fuller,  these  corps  having  led  the  columns  of  assault,  by  their  steadiness 
and  determioalion,  decided  the  events  of  the  day.  Two  companies  of  the 
1st  European  regiment,  leadiag  a  small  column  un  Jer  Lieut.-Colonel  Wilson, 
co-operating  with  MjOr-Oeneral  Nicoll8*s  attack,*  behaved  wi'h  equal  gal* 
laotry.  llie  6th  regiment  N.  I.,  commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Pepper;  one- 
wing  of  the  4lst,  by  Major  Hunter  ;  the  28  i,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  N.^tion ;  the 
SIst,  by  Lieat.-Colonel  Baddel  y ;  the  60th,  by  Leut.-Colonel  Bowyer ;  - 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  85th,  and  light  company  of  the  87th,  which 
corps  followed  the  .Boropeofis  in  the  aasattU,  proved  themseives  worthy 
the  diatinguished  places  they  held,  as  did  the  Sirmoor  battalion,  which  covered* 
the  advance. 

I  beg  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  since  I  assumed  the  command,  of  this 
army,  I  have  received  the  roost  etfectual  support  and  assistance  from  Migor-  - 
Oeoeralt  Reynell  and  Nicolls.  The  eycellent  dispositions  made  by  them  for. 
the  attack,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  it,  entitle  them  to 
my  warmest  thanks,  and  I  theiefore  beg  most  strongly  to  recommend  them  to 
yunr  Lordship's  notice. 

Brigidier  itfadeod,  C.B.,  commanding  the  artillery.  Brigadiers  Hetsler  and* 
Browwi,  «9  well  as  every  offleer  and  private  of  the  artillery,  performed  their, 
ardnoos  and  fatigui  .g  duties  throughout  the  siege  ia  the  most  uxemplary 
niamwr,  and  will,  I  trust,  meet  with  your  Lord ship*s  approbation. 

B.igadier  Anbury,  C.B.,  and  the  engineer  officers,  as  also  the  Native  office  s' 
and  privates  of  that  valuable  corps,  the  sappers  and  miners,  and  the  pioneer 
coi  pa.  performed  the  harassing  duties  allotted  to  them  with  a  cheerralness, 
courage,  and  ze  1  which  demand  my  acknowledgments,  and  I  Veg  to  recrm-- 
meqd  themto  your  .lordship  accordingly.  The  result  of  our  opofations  proves 
the  efficiency  of  the  Brigadier's  plans. 

The  services  rendered  by  Brigadier  General  Sleigh,  C.B.,  commanding  the 
cavalry,  during  the  whole  siege,  have  been  most  important,  and  I  keg  to  re*, 
conuneod  him,  as  well  as  Brigadiers  Childers  and  Murray,  C.B.,  to  your 
Lordship's  notice  ;  and  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  general  good  and 
aeti^e  conduct  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  spirited  manner. in-  which  they  volun- 
teered their  services  when  I  conceived  ^^efore  the  arrival  of  the  1st  European 
regiment)  that  it  might  have  bten  expedient  to  employ  them  in  the  storm. 

1  mast  also  bting  under  your  notice  Lieut.*Colonel  Skinner,  and  the  two 
rcgisneata  of  Native  irregular  cavalry  under  his  command,  who  have  jper- 
forved  every  serviee  that  has  been  required  of  them  in  a  manner  which' 
met  its  Bay  eatke  approbation.  ' 

To  Brigadier  Genenis  Adams,  C.B.,  MacCombe.  and  Edwards ;  Brigadiers 
Whitehall  Patton,  C.B.,  and  Fagan,  my  acknowledgments  ate  due  for  the 
manner  in  whieh  they  have  so  ably  conducted  the  duties  assigned  to  them, 
and  I.tlMffefofie  reeoroaaend  then  to  your  Lordship's  Ikvourable  notice. 

I  received  every  atsistance  fh)m  Major-General  Sir  Samfoid  l¥hittingham 
and  Ue«t.*ColeBel  MacGregor,  Quarter-Master-General  and  acting  Acyetant- 
Oenaral  of  the  Kiog'a  troops. 

The  emlBMit  and  lealoni  senrioes  of  Iieat.-ColoDel  Watson  and  Lieut.-. 
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\M         SumihMtjl »/  |A#  MB0i  ti^Mttg^neeJ^m  the  East. 

Cdhiml  UtoVenfeftn^  A^Jtitaiit-GCiieHl  iM  QtMaPMNntttter^ftMtS  ftf  IM 
Army,  demand  my  UrBimett  hanks,  and  I  beg  pArtieHltely  to  bring  UmM  ttttdiHf 
yt)Ur  Lordship*!  notieo^  as  also  the  oAcers  of  their  nupeictlfe  departttMBto. 

The  arrAngements  made  by  Lieut.-Colonel  CuneUfl^,  Cotttmlssary-Generiil, 
for  the  supply  of  the  army.  Were  most  evident,  and  I  have  mnch  {deasttre  lA 
recommending  him  to  ^onr  Lordship. 

I  also  retju'est  to  brih^  to  your  LoWlshfp*s  UOttce  Llent.-Colonel  the  tTon. 
John  Pinch,  my  Military  Secretary,  and  the  officers  composing  my  personal 
staff,  from  whoin  I  receired  erery  idd. 

.  The  situations  in  which  Lieut, -Colonel  Delamalne,  58th  N.  t.  \  Lieut.- ' 
Colonel  Wilson,  commanding  a  detachment;  Majors  Hunter,  41sl  N.  I. ; 
]$verard,  H.M.  14th;  l^uller,  ft.  M.  59  h,  and  Bisshopp,  H.M.  I4r1i,  wrfe 
placed,  gaYe  them  opportunities  for  distinguishing  themselres,  of  which  they 
took  every  advantage.  Captain  TrVine,  Major  of  Brigade  of  hngineers,  alio 
lirought  himself  under  my  particular  obserratlon  during  the  course  of  the 
siege. 

Major-tJetteHtls  Reynell  and  NIeolls,  and  Brigidier  General  Sleigh,  hava 
expieseed  their  entire  salisfoetioo  with  the  assitlltfiee  they  received  from  the 
oAeers  of  their  general  Mid  personal  s  aff.. 

The  retttrtis  of  killed  and  woUBded  baVe  «ot  vet  been  racelved«  b«t  I  ^m 
faappy  td  be  nble  lo  sate  that  bey  ar^  Isw  eoMldedng  the  servlee  on  irhie « 
the  troops  hare  been  employed.  I,  however,  transmit  a  return  of  llie  o<loet« 
who  ba^e  been  reported,  i  regriet  that  the  sertiee  has  lost  three  valiiav.te 
officers  in  Captain  AnnstiWng,  H.  M.  litb.  Captain  Pitman*  H.  M.  Mih,  end 
Gaptain  Broww,  of  the  Slst  regt.  N.  I.,  whio  fell  leadf  g  their  mea  «n  the 
rtAipartfi.  Brtgadier-Oeneral  Bd wards,  who  was  wounded  gallaAily  leeding 
his  bfigkde,  it  sAbo,  I  Ibar,  past  recovery. 

I  have  sent  this  despatch  by  my  Aide-de-Camp,  Captalli  D^wklnt,  W%o  will 
ahR>  take  two  of  the  enemy's  sttsidaiVIs,  of  wMeh  I  t^ueat  fwat  Lotdshf^'s 
aeewiUhcet,  «nd  In  referriog  to  Cttptain  Daw^ins  lof  any  Asrther  tofarsMtion 
wbioi  yonr  Lordship  may  reqnifs,  I  beg  to  iwCnmnend  hiii  to  your  proiee* 
tion. — I  have  the  henovr  to  l>e,  mfy  Lord,  yov  Lordaklp^s  llioa*  obedtent 
buBsi)te  serraot, 

(Signed)  Comb  bum  kas. 

LUi  tf  OJ^cert  JKilled  and  VtoundeH  in  the  AtsaUtt  </  BJUlrepoor,  on  MU 
IB^  J«iiMar^,  1930. 

KiLLBD^Captain  Armstrong,  H.  M.  l4th  Foot  (  (l^aptcin  l^man.  It.  M. 
ii0th ;  Captain  Brown,  Slst  N.  L 

WouKDED— -Staff— Bit s^l^r-aenrml  IKToin^^,  eoifltnahding  )ft  Mgiflte ; 
Brigadier-General  Edwards,  commi^ndlng  dd  Brigade,  dangerously ;  Ptiyadie^ 
R.  Patton,  C.B.  Commanding  5th  brigade ;  Major  Beatsoh,  D.A.O. ;  ChpiM 
Camp'  ell,  MB. 

ISngi.ieers— Csptain  Colvtn  ;  Captain  ttViflfe,  M.B. 

Artillery — ^Lieutenant  M*Gregor. 

Uth  Foot— Lieutenant  Stack;  L'etTtenam  Daly. 

SO  h  Foot— Lienten  nt  Long ;  Deittc^iant  Ho«lori  LMitWiftnt 
Mr.  Wright,  Tohmteer. 

1st  Ktiropeah  Reginfent-^aplaMk  Davktoon;  LlenteflMI  WmtMI) 
tenant  '^vidy. 

88d  K.  L— Lievt.*Colonel «.  Katrtts. 

tlst  N.  L-4^/aptain  HeptbntatH. 

4Ist  N.  I. — Major  George  ITuntcnr. 

6Bth  N.  L— Capt  John  Hunter;  Lleot.  Tnrner;  Lient.  {^msdallie. 

N.fi.  This  is  from  private  informaiion.  no  letuni  having  been  reeeived. 

(^gtied)  W.  C  Wat*o*,  a.  G. 

Poblished  by  comnumd  of  the  Right  Honourable  ib6  6o^enior-t3^0hlffiS  )ft 
CMnit5tl|  ^  •       ,    ^ 

Gbobob  Swiktok,  See.  to  the  Got, 
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fc,Zl     _  '  ****  ♦^•»*«W  of  filmripoor,  on  ihb 

"""MM  «rtW  HIjfctHoaobnWle  ttu.  ra*_^ 

0*o«««  SWI»m)Ki  86te  to  tlfe  W«fi 

«*CttKI»rt   A1«D    «*-«-,      ^ 

£A8TERN  WORLD. 

*^-    m  d««  »rthe^^„^*^r&7*'*  ""'"*'^  their  «*pectlv« 
7«««I»at»D  this,  hi^Sft«?"Jil**'''"'*''***^«"<'*«^  *ltec«otm 

*w»  »a«j/   ift  M  w'*il*'i\.**  "^^  h&i*iir  has,  however.  W.i6e«tlV 

l»»»y,  Md  Wh^^Sr™"''  *  **"***  ftetvairt  *f  th*  iBaSt  India.  Com- 
^«r  iwWr^^*|y  *  PAi-twter  in  the  jp^At  metcahtile  lio«*e  o< 
•»fc«»  hour  l;^"  V  ^'«*'**av    J»a6  ei»t«r«sd  ihe  li^ts  *lth   tl»e    mtmi 
tWnk.  rffc^Lj™"?'"*^  *"*   »»«««    «-««*  ;  »nd  will  T*ry  prol>fcl»\5^,  we 
Thert&i^ufi^  ***  ***^    ftl»l*earte«  in  «,«  iSeM  before    hit«. 
«  «m»mr  !  *?  l*if.  Windiaate*  W  ^H  b*  rthdily  ftdMiHt«d.      Btat  it 
«li«n««I^i!*iII*********  *'*'«i-e    ie   nbnniMl  tooxA   f*r    l>en«fiel«l 
ttty  ofA  »»««fet««»n.      To  aay  ilotMbi;  of  the  nV>t«Ho«ui  «  nc^p«t- 

|I«M  nf  k^**  **'*  ''*"'  **^  *•**  ordinary  qnaliiicBtions  foT  ftwy 
SbaI,  '•®*'*'*^*  *»'*i*«*  "^  itettri^reHMlrk,  xt^  to«e^  ttren- 
of«i3*"*J*'*'*"**>'**  sh»^  -hxt^  little  «ftine»Br<«*t  W*  discliArec 
ml  2;^2!/***«»  "  cdteaidetfiJd  necessary  iit  An  Bast  India  ]>ir«ctor 
fe  trj^^  «e«Wid  A  Riftn  mcty  vemfcin  loiif  aft«r  «ach  Ijttrcat.  i1 
»**^     "*****•  pobswwted.    it,    !»•*  vitaWy  awd  undeniably     ^rtks*et 

lt»«.i  '*¥«r  Vill,  perhaps,  rcimeinber  In  One,  oF  our  •pire*--*^?^ 
7»Ktlie  publication  of  a^Oirc^lar,  addressed  to  tWProori  JV«, 
V  ™?' India  Stock  geuera-lly,  and  '.'«"«^  ^X  tlie  whole  l»«>^y  ' 
w  Directors,  recommendixigr  certain  individuals,  on  wlia.t  is  <-«^\, 
J««»ffpu8e  List,  for  re-election  to  ^Tie  Direction.  He  ^vill^  »e 
"P'l  aljd  reineinlBer   Iw-o     separate  Circulara,    bn«  algnecl    "t>y     g 
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George  Aberorcmbte  Bobinaooi  and  tlie  other  by  Mr.  Bebb^  eadi 
reconuoending  in  the  strongest  terms  their  respective  h,yovB6.t/6  to 
the  sereral  electors,  whom  they  knew  would  attend  rather  to  their 
dictation  thaa  to  the  sober  exercise  of  their  own  judgments.  The 
fact  of  Mr.  Bebb  affecting  thus  to  patronis&e  and  bring  into  the 
Direction  any  particular  individual  was, the  sul^ct  of  genenJ  re- 
mark at  the  time,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought  by  most  persons  that 
he  himself  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  qualified  for  the  post  he 
held,  and  ought,  in  common  deference  to  public  opinion,  to  have 
retired.  Those  who  thought  thus,  however,  could  not  have  re- 
flected on  the  tenacity  with  which  men  adhere  to  the  possession  of 
patronage  and  power,  clinging  more  closely  to  it  as  it  seems  to  be 
in  danger  of  eluding  their  grasp,  and  ceosentiog  to  relinquish  it 
only  with  life  itself. 

The  continuance  of  Mr.  Hudlestoue  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  in 
ofice,  the  former  long  after  hie  health  had  compelled  him  to  reside 
at  a  distance  from  London,  the  latter  long  alter  he  was  confiaed 
by  age  and  infinnity  to  his  own  residence,  are  events  of  but  yeater^ 
day.  But  the  ease  of  Mr.  Bebb  is  still  more  rem|irkahle  than 
either  of  these.  Besides  his  general  inoapacity  far  basHiessy  'front 
age  and  the  ordinary  infirmilaes  of  advanced  life,  he  has  been  for- 
some  time  past  equally  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  heairiag  and  of 
sight.  He  can  neither  profit  by  verbal  discussion  nor  by  wdtlen 
arguments.  Both  the  focts  and  the  reasonings  of  every  measure 
on  which  his  vote  is  required  must  be  equally  unknown  to  him.  He 
is  so  physically  helpless  as  to  require  to  be  led  about  on  horseback 
by  a  groom,  when  he  takes  the  slow  exercise  necessary  to  sustain 
his  sinking  health ;  and  so  mentally  weak  as  to  be  literally  incapi^ 
ble  of  taking  the  part  which  one,  in  the  full  exerdse  of  such  vast 
power  as  a  I>irector  possesses,  ought  to  be  able  to  take  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  varied  and  important  subjects  that  require  his 
decision.  Nevertheless  he  still  retains  his  seat  in  the  Dihnection,  to 
the  great  regret  of  all  who  wish  to  see  that  body  effidently  filled, 
and  certainly  to  the  great  scandal  of  those  who  have  not  .a  sutficient 
iiegard  to  their  own  reputation  to  urge  this  infirm  and  Afflicted  old 
man  to  retire. 

The  excuse  set  up  for  their  not  doing  so  is  sufficient  to  .show 
with  what  views  they  enter,  and  on  what  principles  they  act  when 
they  are  once  fairly  seated  in,  their  plaeea.  It  is  uoged  that  the 
patronage  of  a  Director  is  as  much  his  private  propinty  aa  tiie  fees 
and  emoluments  of  the  inferior  clerks  in  ofice  ;  and  that  without 
some  act  of  criminality  it  would  be  unjust,  on  the  mere  score  ofy  age 
and.  in  capacity,  to  urge  any  one  to  give  it  up.  They  fire  wi.se 
enough  in  their  own  generation  to  knpw,  that  if  this  n^le  were 
generally  adopted,  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole  body  \irould  be 
changed  ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  prudent,  in  the  ojdinu^  sense  of 
the  term,  in  not  setting  the  example  ;  as,  if  once  begu^,  no  one  can 
toy  where  it  may  end«    They  leave  such  resignation'or  retirement^ 
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therefore,  entirely  to  the  individual  lunucflf;  aod  lie,  it  is  said; 
though  not  iiiflteiisihie  to  the  disrepute  brought  on  the  whole  body 
by  the  superannuated  selfishness  thus  exhibited  by  an  influential 
melnber  of  it,  still  clings,'  with  the  most  immoveable  obstinacy, 
to  thi^  post  for  which  he  has  been  so  long  disqualified,  because  the 
patiiotiage  of  the  year  is  not  distributed  among  the  Directors  until 
October,  amd  he  remains  to  take  his  share  of  this  before  he  can  con 
sent  to  retire ! 

We  bave  not  adverted  to  the  personal  infirmities  of  this  gentle- 
man from  any  feieling  of  private  dislike,  or  with  any  view  to  the 
gratification  of  evil  passions.  It  is  at  all  times  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle to  witness  the  decay  of  life,  and  the  gradual  passing  of  old 
age  into  decrepitude.  When  there  is  nothing  that  peculiarly  marks 
this  change,  the  very  sight  of  it  engages  the  best  sympathies  of  our 
natnre,  and  we  not  only  conceal  the  mention  of  it  from  others,  but 
do  ail  w«  canto  soothe  the  sufierer  himself.  The  sensations  ex- 
cited are  for  otherwise,  however,  when,  instead  of  the  quiet  decency 
and  disregard  of  worldly  things  which  ought  to  mkrk  such  a  period 
of  decliao,  we  see  an  insatiable'  grasping  after  more  power,  more 
piaees,  and  more  patro>nage,*-thoagh  years  of  full  enjo3rment  have 
been  already  passed,  ih  which  the  most  greedy  appetite  might  have 
been  satisfied.  It  is  this  which  men  of  all  opinions  must  silently 
condemn  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  on  which  all  whose  duty 
eaya  ^en  to  express  that  opinion  publicly,  may  be  fairly  justified 
in  pronouncing  the  censure  which  they  think  it  deserves. 

Board  of  Control. 

The  following  announcement  is  made  in  the  '  liondon  Gazette,' 
under  date  of  June  2,  1826 ;    . 

Whitehall,  June  9. 

The  King  h«s  been  pleased  to  direct  letters  patent,  to  be  passed  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  united  kinj^dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consti  uting 
■od  appoiatiog  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkin  Williana  Wynn  ;  Henry  Earl 
Balharst,  Koif^t  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Canning,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  his  Majesty's  three  Piia- 
cipal  Secretaries  of  Stale  ;  Robert  Banks,  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Knight  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  First  Commissioner  of  his  Ma.iestv's  T^ea- 
•nry  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Frcderink  John  Roblnso  \  Chancellor  of  his  Majesty's 
£icch«(}iiar ;  Arlhnr  Dnke  of  Wellington,  Knight  of  rhe  Most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Oar  er :  James  Brownlow  William  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ;  John  Baron 
T  Ignmonth  ;  the  Right  Hon.  John  SulliYan ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Warrender,  B*wt. ;  Joseph  Phillimore.  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  and  William  Yates 
Pferl,  jE^«  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  aflhira  of  India. 

OftiENTAL  Literature. 
Dr.  Gilchrist  has,  during  the  past  month,  bronjjht  under  the 
notice  of  the  Court  of  Directors  a  Resolution  of  theirs,  passed  last 
year,  of  a  nature  so  highly  injurious,  that  we  should  be  disposed  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  severe  comment,  unless  we  had  understood 
that  it  is  no^  yirtuaUy  abrogated.  The  Resolution  in  question 
had  been  inserted  in  some  few  copies  of  their  *  Bed  Book/  but 
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Hi      Events  iff  fi^HPf  f^ni^Hi  ¥«%  %  J9««|ta*fi  fTorld. 

gtm^M  m  (M  Pm(»  w  if  Its  i^fithpry  rMM^nf^  Ufc^visa  9^  tht^ 
%kQ^gkt^  •f  p4)>li9hiflg  to  the  world  «o  glaring  ^  joh  %•  tl^  new 
literary  ii|0|iflpi^y»  Having,  by  aopide^t,  faHen  upon  a  copy  of  thff 
)xH)lr  paittaining  tbi9  iiigi^Fe  pi^^  9f  tb<^  Honoorable  PirectqiB,  wa 
hara  pre^arvpitj 
Ai »  Coart  of  Diraetprp,  Md  op  WeaaMdty,  tbe  19t||  qf  Aaffust,  18aa, 
lUsolTed— That  tlio  p«r«Qt4  ta^  friea^  ^  «a4«t»  f9c  tlip  Gomptay'f  ar-; 
tillery  and  engineer  corps  be  eacouraged  to  place  their  yquof  me^  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  either  iind^r  Dr.  Andrew,  of  Woodford 
WelU,  or  Dr.  Firminger,  of  Edmonton ;  w)th  the  vldv  of  fotvardiiipr  them,  as 
«uieh  M  pofsible^  is  tboff  )>nioc|)ap  of  odaMt|w  wIMi  tl«ey  wUl  havo  Hi 
pursue  at  Addisoombo. 

Th^t  the  above  two  establishn^ents  fonndep6t9,  from  which  the  Compi^By'^ 
military  seminary  be  ip  ratnre  completed  ;  and  thut,  di|rlng  the  pre«  are  of  a 
want  of  officers',  refefence  be  always  made  to  these  depdts  Mfore  vacaacies  •! 
the  seminary  arci  filled  up  by  strangers. 

That  the  yowig  gentleman  remain  at  iMst  «lz  months  at  ooa  of  the  dtpdts* 
piofioas  to  boilig  palled  aweir  iSor  wwiiw^io*  at  AdfUsficwnbe,;  ond  thit,  fit 
t}iA  (expiraiioa  pf  that  period,  they  \»  ta]^en  \u  succ^ssiuo  M  wanted ;  but,  if 

?fpt  found  qualified,  they  be  retunie4  to  tn^  depOt  for  a  further  period  qf  at 
east  three  months. 

That,'  as  an  encouragement  to  cadets  tb  exerolse  dne  dtUgenee,  both  at  tho 
dspats,  and  sabwqneatly  at  the  Gpinfiaay*e  soipinary*  U  bo  kM  oat  to  Iho 
eado^,  that  if  they  pas^  t||oir  public  exai)iii|ation  tfi  the  entire  satisiact'oa  of 
toe  o^iUtary  semioary  eo|nmiitee,  within  eighteen  months  of  joining  the  se- 
minary, aii4  actually  proceed  to  India  as  artillery  or  engineer  cadet«,  but  not 
otherwise,  they  be  complimented  with  ^M  to  defray  tbeir  six  nsoath«'  prepo^ 
mtory  edncation  t  but  that,  if  they  pa«f  wHhia  tv^vo  UMplhs,  tboy  bp  o0oi^ 
plimented  with  #70  towards  the  like  expeoses. 

That  no  cadet  be  admitted  from  these  dep6ts  without  a  certificate  from  the 
masters  thereof  of  their  good  eharacter,  loothict,  tad  application  to  study,  with 
a  dtclaratioo  of  tbeir  having  pal4  ^P  all  pxpentet  incurred  bj  the|r  prepora- 
tory  instniction  under  them. 

Th  It,  in  the  event  of  the  seminary  not  being  completed  from  t^^ese  two 
dep'^its,  recourse  be  the;}  h^  to  the  individual  jiominations  of  the  court  a;  at 
present ;  thi^t  those  who  can  pas^  be  received,  and  those  who  cannot  pass  be 
seat  to  one  or  other  of  thes/e  d(?pots  for  a  period  of  pot  less  Ih'^n  thr^c  months 
to  qualify  themselves;  but  thit,  in  all  casps,  these  auxiliary  cadets  havo 
prl.01  ily  of  Admission  into  Addincombe,  when  qualified,  oyer  new  pr  sulMequent 
UQipiuatioos  ;  and 

That  it  bo  left  exolusively  to  tha  parents  to  select  the  d^^p^t  tp  w)i|ch  tliey 
wi)l  send  their  s.bnp,  apoordiog  to  their  ability  pf  iiiclJAatlon  iji  ma^t^r^  of 
expense. 

Now  the  simple  Bn|^l!8hof  all  ihia  is,  that  a  premiiiai,8t  Iho  rateaf 

|!50  or  £7p  for  eaicb  pupi^  b^  gi^en  fro^  tbeCompaiiy's  treasury  to 
Messrs.  Andraw  and  Farmioger,  for  taking  a  number  of  youQg  men 
ufider  their  charge  for  a  few  montba*  e4ucation»  Without  meaning  to 
thrp\y  any  dispamgement  on  the  merits  of  tlif se  worthy  doctors,  or 
qi^estioulng  their  cjaims  to  the  favour  of  the  Company^  (vh)ch  is  so 
careful  of  the^r  interests  as  to  admit  no  cadet  without  a  certificate 
that  their  expenses  are  all  paid  up  !)  we  sbould  think  it  e^icepd^ 
ingly  injudicious  thus  tfi  create  ^  iponopply  lyhicb  would  take  away 
tb.e  stimalus  to  exertion  )n  other  men  of  learning  who  may  cul^vat'a 
the  Oriental  languages  with  the  hope  of  making  them  a  source  or 
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mohumfnt  by  qitalifyiDg  yooiif  ineB  for  t^  Pompiioy'^  aefvice. 
Pren  with  tl|i9  induceiBent,  at  present  no  doubt  opemtiog  to  some 
extent,  it  ia  a  reproach  to  this  country,  having  so  intimate  a  con- 
DectioQ  with  the  £ast|  that  Oriental  learning  is  so  mupb  P^glect§d« 
Any  tueb  monopolar  will  fie? t^ly  inereaae  the  e?il« 


EXAMIT«ATION  OF  THE  VSPERY  MISSION  8eHeO|.8  OF  THE  SOCIETf 
FOR  PBOHOTIVO  ^PftI9nAN.I(9rQWl4£PG£. 

{Fr^m  %  Mqdra4  Qmrnm^  Qa^ftU  qftkpSOth  December,  1834  J 

The  i^nqaal  exiuntnation  of  Xhe  Tunil  and  English  schools  of  the  mission 

of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge  |rt  Vepery,  took  place  otl 

Saturday  last  ^Chri^mas  eve)  In  the  New  Clyafch,  and  Was  honoured  by  the 

presenge  of  Lady  Monro,  the  Honourable  8tr  Ralph  Palmer,  the  Honourable 

Mr.  Tayior,  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon,  the  clergy  at  the  Preeideacy.  and 

nfwy  ledlea  aad  gentlemen  of  the  settlemeet.    The  examination  of  the  Tamil 

school,  eonsiating  of  04  lioys  and  49  girls,  ifas  conducted  by  the  Reverend 

Dr.  Itottler ;  tad  the  Reverend  W.  Roy,  aootor  ohaplaio  at  the  Presidenny, 

ebllginfly  andertook  the  duty  of  examining  and  catechisiag  the  Bnglish 

dasaee,  c«>mposed  of  140  boys  nnd  77  girls.    Medala  and  miner  revards  weie 

diittlbuted  to  the  ehildren  who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  year 

by  exemplary  dillgeoee  or  general  good  aondtict ;  and  at  the  conclusioo  Lady 

Mamro  was  kindly  pleased  to  confer  a  particalar  mark  of  distiBctioD  on  t|ie  first 

boy  Md  l^st  girl  e#  th0  QsgUsd  ssHoel,  hy  preaepiiiig  eiieh  with  a  bible  and 

pmyer«book,  elegantly  bopad,  and  also  hepks  coetaining  se|s  of  instru(sliTe 

stories.    The  fshildren  then  retnmed  le  their  respective  school-ropms,  where 

the  Tidlofs  were  much  iptsrested  in  viewing  the  diffefeqt  employments  Id 

icbeot  exercises,  needles-work,  book-hindlog,  printing,  cuttiog  and  casting 

types.    The  seeuiaey  and  quieknesH  with  which  the  sefpral  exerqises  werii 

performed  In  all  the  branehes  of  the  examinatipn  s0bi^  the  mpst  pleasing 

proof  of  the  sneoess  which  cpptinnes  to  follow  the  persevering  efforts  of.  the 

reverwnd  mission  ries  entrusted  with  the  oue  of  this  yalua^lp  institution : 

and  we  heartily  ooagratalate  them  op  the  happy  result  of  their  pnxious  anj 

piMW  labours.    The  interest  of  the  scene  wss  much  increased  by  the  ciicum* 

stance  of  the  examination  being  held  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  chyrch, 

vluoh  was  opeped  ft>rt)ie  eccasion.  The  buildipg,  wliich  is  s  Gothic  structure, 

sad  of  Isfge  dimstisions,  was  muph  sdmi.pd  for  the  suita'  leness  of  its  archir 

taibtnre,  ami  for  its  simple  elegance ;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  a 

plaee  here  to  the  inscription,  v)iich  appears  on  s  stooe  slab  ai  the  principal 

antra  ;ee  of  the  church. 

*i  The  Apfl  sttQse  of  this  saere4  Edifioe  was  Isid  on  the  8th  day  of  Pecemher, 
iftSS,  ift  ^  reiga  of  bM  most  gmions  Mpje^^y  King  George  IV.,  ^  the  gg. 
varmaeni  of  Atajor-Qeperal  Sh-  Thomas  Mupfo,  Bart.  K.  C.  B.  The  venerably 
Rociety  for  promotipv  phristian  Knowledsre,  at  the  earppst  solid tatiofji  of  the 
pioos  and  lereraad  Thpmss  Fanshsw  jyiiddieti>.n,  ftrst  Bishop  of  Calcutta,,  conr 
tiibated  principally  to  the  expense  of  the  buildipg,  which  was  cprnplefed  by 
theaDaiiiice.nMbei?4ity  of  the  Honourable  East  |t)dia Company  of  Engird, 
188&.    Mo  Law,  4rchitecr."  ' 

Another  correspondent,  who  was  present  St  the  examination,  hii$  pbHgfng)y 
i^  MS  the  £olloirlog  nodc^  :'-r- 

"  We  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing,  on  R^tur^ay  tost,  the  opening  <^ 
the  new  church  erected  at  Vepery.  for  the  use  of  the  mission  of  the  tenerable 
Society  for  prroiotiag  Christian  Knowledge, 
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'*  The  old  church  has  long  been  fanxA  Tery  inedequftte  to  the  proper  ■eeom- 
iBodfttioii  of  the  congregation  ■saembling  there,  and  has  fallen  greatly  to  decay. 
The  Madras  district  committee,  therefore,  anxions  for  the  weliare  and  efllcieacy 
of  the  society *s  ancient  establishment  at  Vepery,  solicited  the  assistance  of 
the  parent  society  at  home,  and  their  representations  being  most  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  the  lato  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a  liberal  grant  of  money  was  im- 
mediately Toted,  whicb,  aided  by  the  bounty  of  the  Madras  goTemraent,  has 
enabled  them  to  raise  an  edifice,  which  is  highly  ornamental  to  this  city, 
and  which,  when  the  fir  ting  up  of  the  interior  his  been  completed,  will  be 
erery  way  sui  able  to  those  holy  purposes  to  which  It  is  to  be  appropriated, 
mad  worthy  of  the  Yenerable  sociely  under  whose  auspices  it  has,  by  God!j 
blessing,  been  erected. 

**  The  chunch  Is  built  in  the  style  of  architecture  usually  demoninated 
Gothic.  The  roof  is  supported  by  pointed  arches,  which  rest  upon  light  and 
elegant  coVumns ;  at  the  western  end  is  a  small  tower;  the  traoery  of  the 

X»len  Jid  window  at  the  eastern  end  is  highly  finished  and  extremely  beautifnl. 
odwe  most  sincerely  congratulate  all  parties,  eoneeined  In  th  choice  and 
execution  of  the  plan,  on  the  sucoess  which  has  attended  this  first  attempt  to 
introduce  into  the  ecclesiastical  eiifices  in  this  Presidency,  a  style  of  building 
•o  peculiarly  adap  ed  to  the  solemn  uses  of  the  sanctuary. 

'.'  The  annual  public  examination  of  t'  e  children  edooaled  in  the  Bnglisb  and 
Tamil  schools  of  the  Vepery  mission,  which  was  held  in  the  church,  sad  which 
rendered  the  occvion  of  its  opening  to  public  inspection  yet  more  highly  in- 
teres  lag.  exhibited  a  scene  calculated  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  sensationa 
in  every  benevolent  mind.  The  number  of  children  examined  waa,  we  beliere, 
little  sliort  of  8M>.  These  are  receiving  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  education, 
and,  we  hope,  are  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  becoming  useful  members  of 
society  and  heirs  of  eternal  life.  Some  of  them  are  clothed  and  supported  frooi 
Aands  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  nsisaiott. 

*'  Lady  Munro,  in  the  most  obli^ng  manner,  did  the  eooaiiltee  the  heiioar 
of  being  present  during  the  examination.  The  Hon.  the  Chief  Jnatioe.  tlie 
Hon.  Mr.  Tsylor,  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  and  the  eletgy,  awl  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Freiideney,  also  attended.  After 
the  children  had  joined  in  pimyer  and  praise,  the  examination  took  plaee,  a  ly 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roy,  s  *nior  chaplaia.  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rottler  and  the  Rer.  Mr.  Haobroe,  the  society's  miasionnries ;  and  t*^e  state 
of  proficiency  to  which  many  of  the  children  appeared  to  have  attained,  nnder 
the  Madras  system  of  education,  wis  not  less  gratifying  to  those  who  had  the 
happiness  of  beholding  it,  than  creiitaUe  *o  the  reverend  misaieearles  by 
whose  ability  and  seal  these  cheering  results  have,  under  the  ikveer  of  Divine 
Providence,  been  produced. 

'  *•*•  Medals  and  rewards  of  books,  and  other  nsefiil  articles,  were  aflerwarda 
distributed  amongst  the  liest  proficients  in  the  various  classes  and  deparlmeofa 
by  Laiy  Munro  ;  who,  in  addition  to  the  honorary  distlnetlofls  ceMferved  by 
the  society,  was  pleased  to  present,  to  the  best  boy  and  the  beet  girl  ieapec- 
tlvely,  a  very  handsome  bible  and  prayer-book. 

*'  Af>er  haviuflT  quitted  the  church,  her  ladyship'and  the  visitors  proceeded 
to  view  the  printing-office,  type-foundry,  and  the  various  work-shopa  of  the 
society.  Specimens  of  needlework,  knitting,  writing,  printing,  book-binding, 
Ac.  prepared  by  those  employed  on  the  mission  premises  were  exhibited,  after 
whicn  the  company  separated,  expressing  the  most  unqualified  approbation  at 
the  scene  they  bad  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing.'* 

The  committee  for  building  the  church  originally  consisted  of— the  Rer. 
W.  Roy  ;   Richard  Clarke,  Esq. ;  John  Qwatkin,  Esq. ;  Miyor  Rundall ; 
Gapain  Mountford  ;  and  John  Goldingham,  sen.,  Esq. 
Y'  After  the  death  of  Captain  Mountford,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Mooneoi  wae  i 
Dated  a  member  of  the  commltlee. 
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rUBUO  MEBTING  AT  THE  THATCHED  HOUSE. 

On  Satarday,  June  8,  %  public  meetinfr  was  held  %t  ^e  ThatchAd  House 
TaFeni*  St.  Jamea'a-street,  puisuant  to  the  following  notice  : 

PcBUc  Mebting  this  DAY.^-Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  in  the  Chair.—- 
The  object  of  the  Helect  Committee,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
inqhire  into  and  report  on  the  c  se  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  having  been  entirely 
defeated  by  the  proroga  ion  of  Parliament,  before  their  labours  could  hie 
brought  to  a  close,  a  Public  Meeting  will  l:e  held  This  Day,  at  the  Thatched 
Hoase  TaTem,  St.  James's,  at  two  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
whether  aoy  further  measures  can  be  taken  to  avert  the  impending  calamities 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  Mr.  Buckingham,  by  the  severe  and  dispropor- 
tionate pmHriunent  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  without  trial,  and  without 
aeces^iry,  by  the  Government  of  India.  On  this  occasion,  the  attendance  of 
all  ESnglishmen,  who  feel  an  interest  in  preventing:  a  fellow-countryman  fiom 
.  beiii^  crushed  and  ruined  by  an  arbitrary  destruc^ioil.  of  property,  alto^ther 
nnprecedeated  in  English  h^ory,  is  earoesdy  solicited. 

Although  this  notice  had  been  issued  only  two  days  before,  and  the  period 
was  extremely  unfavourable,  from  the  circumstance  of  almost  every  one  coii- 
oeeted  with  public  life  having  le  t  town  in  consequence  of  the  approaching 
elTctfons,  yet,  before  theappointel  hour,  the  great  room  was  com^Jetely 
tiled  with  most  respectable  company. 

Do  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
LORD  JOHN  ftUSSELL  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  OffLcaftiBT  begged  leave,  before  the  proceedings  comasenced,  to  deliver 
a  asMi»9e  from  the  Hon.  Ramaay  Maele,  who  had  desired  him  to  state  that 
he  WW  prereeted  frera  attending  the  meeting  by  boain  as  which  required  hia 
imasedirtle  pieeanee  in  Scotland  ;  and  to  add  that  but  for  this  he  onld  have 
beea  h  ppy  tocoow  forward  on  the  occasion,  to  prove  himself  the  firm  friend  of 
retioMl  lijerty,  and thedelermed  foeof  every  thia|r^  ^^  "^R^  °^  oporeaaioii. 

LoKB  J«R»  RvssBU.  then  apoka  nearly  as  follows :— Gentlemen,  I  beUeve 
that  I  iMive  been  requested  to  take  the  chair  on  this  occarion,  because  U  was 
my  Ibftaae  to  present  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  from  Mr.  Baeh" 
highas,  prayiog  for  redress,  and  because  a  committee  having  been  appoiatad 
on  mj  mttUm,  to  inquire  into  that  gentleman'a  case,  I.wajJioirfoated  chair 
■an  of  it,  Mid  have  conseiuently  heard  all  the  evidence  which  has  beea.  pro. 
ducei;and  which,  thorgh  not  brought  to  a  conclualon,  sUll  exleadcd    to 
MMMlJeMbto  length  whilst  the  committee  sat.    I  am,  ®(,<^"'^  poaaeaaloo 
of  the  fKts  whiSi  were  lai    before  the  committee,  aud  if  it  can  be  of  aay  va- 
lue to  Mr.  Buckingham,   I  am  prepared  to  state,  *^»S  ^^^^^..'f^f^^^^V 
listeae   to  lOl  that  transpired  in  that  committee,  my  <>P»***^"  ^**'®  «Jf  **^P 
•uflerei  by  Mr.  Buckingham  is,    instead  of  *»«»".if.  7^^,!^'  "^f*^^^^ 
•treogt^^ed  by  the  experience  and  knowldge  wluch  ^  >;»"f^*^'J^J^'lV*'^r 
rJ^««e.J      With  reJpect  to   the  constl  utional    quc^Uon  <  t^^^ 
Lit  which  Mr.  Backingbam  has  suffered  Uom  the  I°fJ'^/*"7^^r»™f         I 
conceive  that  Parliament  liavi.,g  decided  on  the  P-J^^P'^Jtlnl^  dS^  «io«  '?.^ 
inqui.y  into  it,  and  as  it  probably  will  again  ?«?:f. ^^fL^^J^"^^^^         3>  J» 
acta  proper  subject  for  the  consideration  of  this  mee^in^.^ 


abject  lor  me  con8iuor»iaw..  w.  - —  .^„^--_  i;,---,  «n«»m«»»«.^~V  " 
m^hi^io  «>nrider  to.  the  great  l-rd'MP' "IS'^^X  fr^ra^SSwo^^^^ 
Mr.  B«cklnghMi.  in  consequence  otjo^^^^J^^^ ^^l^^^^K  ^ny 
Utme  to  Mm.  to.  In  my  opinion,  highly  '»?"»?'•„?  »5^VM«rfM^«J«?"* 
jeH^tJy  ^Bformable  «o'thSj|e  rule,  -f  --^^'^JllTp'SnXX^ 

Oritnial  Herald,  Vol.  10.  ^ 
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the  possession  of  talents  which  would  probably  hare  enabled  him  to  acquire 
m  foitune  in  anv  of  thos^  ¥ariotts.patbs  which.itis  wellkiH>wn,  India  opens  to 
m  man  of  enterpiise  and  ability,  tt  happene  i,  however,  that  Lord  Hastings  had 
about  tliat  peiiod  abolished  the  censorship  of  tlie  press,  and  the  cry  of  a  "  free 
press*'  resounded  Ihrough  India.  This  cuv,  so  animating  to  the  earaof  |^  man 
ix>m  and  bred  in  Kugland,  enticed  and  allured  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  be  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  conducting  of  a  newspaper,  by  which  he  hoped  !o 
promote  firee  discussion,  to  advance  the  cause  of  rational  knowledge,  and  to 
promote  the  geneial  improTement  of  that  great  portion  of  the  British  empire, 
whilst,  at  th:;  same  time,  he  consulted  the  inter-  sts  of  his  own  fortune.  In 
consequence  of  transactions  which  I  need  not  now  detail,  the  Indian  Ooyerri- 
nent  considered  that  a  free  press,  Instead  of  being  useful,  was  injurious,  and 
issocd  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr,  Buckingham  from  India.  That,  how- 
aver,  is  not  the  greitest  hardship  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  case:  the  peculiar 
-hardship  is,  that,  after  he  had  left  India,  in  the.  full  confidence  that  the  pro- 
perty which  he  left  behind  him  was  secure  unrler  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
it  was,  flrom  no  finult  of  his  own,  but  by  a  series  of  measures,  wholly  origl- 
oatiag  with  others,  utterlf  destroyed -;  and  the  competency  which  he  ha^ 
aeqniied  by  his  tidents  and  industry  was  altogether  overwhelmed  by  one 
single  wave,  and  sunk  and  buried  In  the  oeean.  (Hear^  hear,)  This  is  a  case 
^bich  calls  for  the  sympMhy  of  the  pepple  pf  Sngland,.  they  should  feel  that 
ope  of  their  oountryroea  residing  in  a,  distant  part  of  the  gloliii,  but  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  feelings  ,of  an  Englishman,  and  ruined,  for  acts  on 
•qcQunt  of  ^hich  no^  blame  ean  be  imputed  to  him*  is  entitled  to  expect  that 
those  who  happen  to  be  placed  in  a  more  fortunate  situation  tBtn  hims  If, 
should  fit  least  come  forward  to  support  him  under  Ms  misfortunes.  fAp' 
ptaute.)  There  is  but  one  reason  which  could  induce  us  to  witlihold  oip 
support  from  an  individual  labouring  nnder  such  a  calamity.  This  reason 
would  etist  if  Mr.  Backingham,  In  the  coune  of  his  connection  with  the 

Cisi  in  India,  had  abused  his  privilege  of  communicating  knowledge  to  hfs 
low  men  by  convertlog  his  ptper  into  a  vehicle  for  personal  slander,  and 
had  disgraced  himself  by  a  fhctions  opposition,  exhibiting  not  so  much  a  Jnst 
Indignation  at  oppression  as  malignity  against  those  in  authority;  but  tor  my  own 
Bairtj  having  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  all  the  articles  published  in 
Mr.  Buckingham's  Jonmal,  which  vrere  particularly  foniid  ftmlt  with  by  the 
Indian  Oovemment,  I  can  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  those 
•articles,  although  they  must  have  all  been  written  and  inserted  in  the  hurry  In- 
separable from  the  publlcatioin  of  a  daily  paper,  which  not  only  does  not 
reflect  the  dightett  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  writer,  bnt  are  such  as 
would  do  hononr  to  any  man  possessing  an  honest  veal  for  the  weUkre  of  the 
oommnaity  in  which  he  lifed,  and  such  as,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
weie  written  and  pnbllshed  with  a  perfect  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  anthdr 
and  Mblisber,  that  he  was  serving  the  eanse  of  truth,  and  was,  therefor^, 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  fellow  subjects,  and  the  approbation  of  a  wise 
and  l>enevolent  gover'iment,  (Appkaue.)  I  will  not  now  trespass  further  on 
your  attention,  aa  there  are  others  present  more  fhlly  possessed  of  the  parti- 
onlars  of  Mr.Backingham*s  case,  who  will  address  you  on  the  subject.  (Loud 
ifplamte.) 

The  Hon.  Douglas  tCiNirAinn.>-A  resolution  has  been  put  into  my  han^s  to 
move,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  before  I  offer  any  observations  : 

**  Resolved— That  the  case  pf  Mr.  Bucmngham  appears  to  this  meeting  to 
be  one  of  such  unusual  hardship  and  i^nmerited  severity,  as  to  give  him  tl|e 
strongest  claim  on  the  benevolent  sympathies  of  his  JTeilow  countrymen ;.  and 
every  other  avenue  of  hope  for  immediate  relief  being  now  nnfortunnlely 
alosed,  they  earnestly  solicit  the  U.eral  contributions  of  the  British  Publia  |n 
his  behalf,  in  order  to  repair,  in  some  ^f^ffree,  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  niid  to 
jOMue  his  (kmily  from  impending  destruction.** 

1  helleve  that  Mr.  Buckngham's  c^e  is  now  sifKclently  known  to  tie 
British  public  to  command  their  sympathy  fbr  the  misfortunes  which  haye  he«Q 
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Vonght  upon  himsetf  and  Ws  family.  Mr.  Bnckingrftam'  Is  ^tititleitij  sjHfl*' 
palhy,'  as  a'gentlemali  of  onimjpeached  character,  who  is  suffering  tiBder  a  p^ 
calamity,  without  being  in  any  degree  the  author  of  his  own  misfortTAe^.' 
9ut  ,there  are  peculiar  c{rt;umstances  attending  hfs  ease,  which  Would  render 
an  extension  of  public  sympathy  productire  of  more  good^  thain,  I  belieTe,  ever' 
could  haye  attended  any  similar  measure  before.  Mr.  Buclting^ara  is  at  this 
moment  the  victim  of  the  ac's  of  power  Which  emanate  from  th^  country,  but 
is  placed  t  such  a  distance  from  his  t>ppressor8,  that  the  terrible  and  cruel 
effects  of  its  exercbe  cannot  be  conifoUed  by  the  mere  expression  of  public 
opinion  here  ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  the  Government  at  hpme,  that  they  would* 
^ther  sacrifice  individuals,  than  cast  any  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  Its 
officers  abroad.  Mr.  Buckingham  has,  at  a  very  great  expense,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  much  money,  as  well  as  time  and  labour,  gone  before  the  constimted  au- 
thorities in  this  country — ^the  Privy  Council,  the  Court  of  Directors,  a^d 
the  Bk>ard  of  Control, — appealing  to  each  of  them  against  the  conduct  of  thte 
Indian  Government.  But  the  result  of  nil  his  labours  shows  that  it  wiH  In 
future  be  absurd  for  ahy  oppressed  individual  to  appeal  to  any  of  ttiose  autho- 
rities for  redress :  for  they  reply,  thai  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  Govem- 
ment  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  to  censure  auy  one  of  its  acts.  On  that 
ground  it  is  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  refused  redress.  There  is  not  an 
individual  Director  who  would  not,  with  all  his  heart,  make  Mr.  Buckingham' 
some  compensation  for  his  unmerited  sufferings,  but  for  this  reason.  There  M 
not  an  individual  in  the  Direction,  with  whom  I  ever  conversed  on  the  sub- 
iocs  who  did  not  say^hat  Mr.  Buckingham's  was  one  of  the  hardest  cases  he 
had  ever  heard  of.  They  all  .acknowledge  that  they  have  not  a  word  to  say 
amnst  bim  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman  ;  they  would  willingly  meet  him  on 
frienldy  terms  in  a  private  room  ;  **  but,'*  say  they,-  **  if  we  afford  him  redress 
— if  we  save  him  from  destruction,  we  pass  censure  upon  the  despotic  power  ex- 
ercised ten  thousand  miles  off,  and  that  we  dare  not  do.*'  (H^ar^  kear^  hear.y 
Th  re  are  40,000  Englishmen  living  under  that  despo'.ic  power ;  and  it  is  me- 
lanchoiy  to  think  how  many  re'urn  home  possessed  of  rreat  wealth,  with  their 
ninds  not  only  tainted,  but  paralysed,  by  the  baneful  influence  of  the  arbitrary 
role  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  exercised  around  them.  The 
only  means  of  counteracting  tliis  evil,  is  to  be  found  in  the  powerful  efforts  o^ 
the  free  press  of  this  country.  What  the  British  public  is  now  asked  to  do, 
U  in  furt  berance  of  this  object ;  and  not  merely  to  enable  Mr.  Buckingham  to 

Sy  his  cflebts,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  painful  burthens  which  now  weigh 
wn  himself  and  his  -family.  Mr.  Buckingham,  being  denied  the  liberty  of 
f (peaking  to  his  countrymen  in  India  through  the  pres>  established  there,  came 
t^me,  and  in  the  tali  confidence  that  the  valuable  property  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  was  perfectly  secure,  he  embarked  his  supposed  fortune  in  a  pub- 
iicatioD  here,  contracting  engagements  to  the  ex'ent  of  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds*  nnder  the  idea  that  he  possessed  property  in  India  to  more  thin  e  ght 
times  that  amount.  I'his  publication  is  now  the  only  fair  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  the  two  countries  ;  it  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  the 
wrongs  done  in  India  can  be  made  known,  bo'h  to  the  public  thttre  and  to  the 
people  of  England ;  and  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  hope  that  the 
vices  of  the  Indian  system  of  government  will  be  corrected.  Mr.  Buckingham 
poMessea  the  aymptthy  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  community  in  India, 
ibiHigh  they  dare  no'  express  it«  Our  countrymen  there,  notwithstanding  the 
despotism  under  which  they  live,  qaonot  easily  forget  the  liberal  sentiments 
whil4l  they  imbibed  ^  their  native  land ;  and  the^  will  rejoice  to  see  us  come 
forward  to  enable  Mr.  Buckingham  to  extricate  himself  fiom  the  difficulties  in 
w^icb  be  has  been  pbinged,  in  consequence  of  his  uniba'ed  zeal  in  their  cause ; 
and  to  make  him  the  instrument,  through  the  *^OrienUU  Herald,*  of  npTea6\n% 
useful  intelligence  in  India,  and  procuring  for  the  millions  uiider  our  rule  there 
the  blessings  of  a  good  government,  wl\'ch  have  always  bipen  the  ^reat  object* 
of  Mr.  Buckingham's  life. — (Cheert.) — Under  these  cii-cumstances,  I  say,  thkt 
to  enable  Mr.  Buck'ngh^m  to  fulfil  his  engagetncnt^,  will  be  not  only  doing 
an  aet  of  Justice  to  him,  and  of  pleasure  to  oonelves,  bdt  will  at  the  same 
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time  be  doiag  one  of  the  greeleitpoetible  eeU  of  public  atifitfi  bj  rapporting 
the  only  channel  of  free  communication  between  this  country  and  InduL  Mr, 
Buckingham's  friends  have  not  made  this  appeal  to  public  sympathy  on  hie 
behalf,  until  erery  other  attempt  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  has  suffered  haTe  failed.  The  East  India  Company  hare  re> 
fused  to  grant  him  the  sum  of  if6,000  out  of  their  ample  funds,  although 
this  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  his  losses,  and  although,  there  is  no 
Director,  w'th  whom  I  hare  ever  conyersed,  who  does  not  acknowledge 
that  he  ueyer  heard  of  a  stain  upon  Mr.  Bucliingham*s  character.  All  that  he 
could  be  charged  wiih  was  **  contumacy,'*  (I  think  that  is  the  word,)  in  not 
obeying  the  "  warnings**  to  abstain  fiom  writing  freely  in  India.  To  talk  of 
writiag  freely,  howeyer,  would  seem  absurd  ;  for  if  I  were  to  ciuo'e  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  so  eonsidered  in  India,  and  there  thought  inaicatiye  of  a 
desire  to  oyertnm  the  Goyemment  of  that  country,  there  is  not  a  gentleman 
present  who  would  not  laugh  in  my  face.  I  will  giye  only  one  example : 
a  Dr.  Bryce,  n  Scotch  clergyman  at  tba  head  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  was 
lyipointcd  to  the  ofllce  of  Clerk  of  the  Stationery,  whereupon  Mr.  Buckingham, 
in  a  yery  good^iumoured  manner,  suggested  that  the  appointment  was  incora- 
M  ible  with  the  sacred  character  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  for  doing  this 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  sent  from  India.  (Htar^  hear,)  It  is  material  to  mark  what 
followed.  The  principal  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  decidedly  dis- 
approved of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Bryce,  in  having  thus  degraded  his  cluth  by 
accepting  the  appointment  in  question  ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  out  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  reverend  gentleman  from  his 
office,  in  which  the  Board  of  Control  concurred  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Buckingham, 
for  his  merely  commenting  on  the  impropriety  of  the  appointment  thus  subse- 
quently condemned  and  annulled,  was  sent  out  of  India,  without  a  trial,  a 
hearing,  or  any  of  the  usual  formalities  of  law.  (Hear,  hear,  hear,)  The  other 
subjects  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Buckingham  were  equally  frivolous  with 
that  which  I  have  mentioned.  Lord  Hastings,  whilst  he  remained  in  India, 
was  frequently  spplied  to  by  the  Members  of  his  Council  to  send  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham away.  On  those  occasions,  public  and  official  letters  were  addressed 
to  Mr.  Buckingham,  but  Lord  Hastings  was  always  satisfied  by  the  judldous 
reasoning  wl  h  which  that  gentleman  supported  and  maintained  the  positions 
he  had  advanced.  It  has  been  said,  that  Lord  Hastings,  if  he  had  remained  In 
India,  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  banish  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  had  been 
done  by  hii  successor.  But  I  have  it  under  Lor  Hastings's  own  hand,  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  never  wrote  anything,  and  he  (Lord  Hastings)  beMeved  he 
never  would  have  written  anything,  which  could  induce  him  to  resort  to  so  severe 
a  measure.  (Hear,  heart)  I  *itate  thi>  under  his  Lord«hlp*s  own  hand,  and 
with  his  antlmrity  to  nmke  it  public.  For  my  own  part,  having  had  frequent 
and  almost  uninterrupted  personal  intercourse  with  Afr.  Buckingham,  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  period,  I  can  declare 
t  at  I  never  met  with  a  gen  leroan  who,  under  the  difficulties  and  distresses 
wi  h  which  he  has  had  to  contend,  behaved  with  more  constancy  and  upright- 
ness, or  showed  a  greater  di'^position  to  behave  in  a  fair  and  cencillattfiy  man- 
ner. (Hear,  hear!)  It  is  not  a  little  to  his  credit,  that  after  standing  before 
the  public  eye  for  so  long  a  period,  with  the  most  searching  scrutiny  applied  to 
every  incident  of  his  public  and  private  life^  no  roan  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  point  out  any  one  of  his  acts,  as  dishonourable.  (Land  appknue,) 
On  every  ground,  therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
his  countrymen  in  England,  as  well  as  in  India. 

The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  moving  the  resolution  which  he  read  at 
the  commencement  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Huve.— It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  addressed  the  meetinsr  at  the 
present  moment,  but  to  have  deferred  what  I  had  to  say  to  a  later  period  ;  as, 
nowever,  some  points  of  importance  in  this  ease  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been 
dwelt  on  so  strongly  as  they  deserve  to  be,  I  will  now  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  On  the  present  occasion,  however  much  I  may  be  disposed,  as  C 
bape  every  Briton  is,  to  support  the  propriety  of  fkeedom^f  dissuasion  in  this 
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totoirjr  tod  in  Indit  (ott  whieh  «ti1>Jeet  I  Agf6«  wifli  dl  that  liai  fkllen  from 
taj  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Kinnaird),  I  think  it  becomes  us  mora  espeeially  to  look 
at  the  facts  of  Mr.  Buckingham *s  ease  which  occurred  subsequent  to  ins  re- 
raoTal  from  India,  and  to  consider  him  as  an  Englishman  who,  after  his  de- 
portation, had  a  property  which  it  can  be  proved  was  worth  ^40,000  totally 
destroyed  by  the  acts  of  GoTemment,  and  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  The  vaine 
of  Mr.  Buckingham's  pioperty  was  e  timated  at  df  40,000  a  few  months  only 
preceding  Mr.  Buckingham's  reroovdl ;  and  that  this  vaiuation  was  not  an  un- 
tiir  one  is  proved  by  the  best  of  all  possible  tests,  namely  by  his  haring  sold 
one  fourth  share  of  the  whole  for  ^10,000.  At  ihe  time  this  valuation  was 
made,  neither  Mr.  Buckingham  nor  any  other  person  could  have  had  any  id.  a  of 
what  has  since  happened,  and  therefoie  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for  affix- 
ing a  Hctilious  valuation  upon  the  property  in  question.  At  that  period  the 
ineome  returned  to  Mr.  Buckingham  by  the '  Calcutta  Journal*  was  ^^8000  a 
year.  It  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  great 
minority  of  persons  in  the  Bast  India  Company's  service,  a  strong  presnmp- 
tif  e  proof  ihat  its  tendency  was  not  to  overturn  the  Government,  for  an  the 
stability  of  that  they  depended  for  support  and  promotion.  Every  person  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  press  m  this  eountry,  and  they  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  use  t6  which  It  can  be  applied  in  India  in  correcting  the  abuses  whieh 
creep  into  establishments  of  all  kinds  ;  such  an  instrument,  however,  instead 
of  being  dangerous  to  a  good  government,  would  only  have  the  effect-  of  con> 
soUdating  its  power.  It  was  in  that  view  that  the  Indian  community  sup- 
ported Mr.  Buckingham's  Journal,  as  a  vehicle  for  exposing  the  abuses  eom- 
mitted  In  the  departments,  which  the  dependent  situation  of  persons  employed 
would  prevent  them  from  making  known.  Any  person  who  is  aware  of  the 
de-potic  nature  of  the  power  which  prevails  in  India  most  know,  that  a 
junior  who  should  venture  to  challenge  the  conduct  of  his  superior  must,  be 
110  right  or  wrong,  expect  to  experience  the  enmity  of  that  superior^  for 
having,  in  the  honest  discharge  of  liis  duty,  exposed  abuses,  with  n  view  to 
their  oorrecfion.  In  India,  the  collee^or8  of  the  revenue  are,  in  some  imtances, 
lemaved  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  Government,  and 
two  or  three  Europeans  are  left  in  charge  of  immense  tracts  of  tenritory ; 
voder  such  c'rcumsances  mal-practices  must  be  tenfold  more  dangerous  than 
in  a  country  like  England.  Mr.  Bdckin^ham's  paper  was  considered  the  best 
.means  of  exposing  the  abuses  which  existed  in  this  and  other  departments, 
and  thereby  oonso  idating  the  British  power  in  India,  and  of  rendering  our 
sway  acceptable  to  the  community.  A  fourth  of  this  paper  was,  as  I  before 
stated,  disposed  of,  for  ^10,000,  to  100  individuals,  who  thus  became  co-pro- 
prietocs  with  Mr.  Buckingham  to  the  extent  of  their  shares.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  t  at  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  removal  from  India,  his  share 
of  tiie  property  amounted  to  £Z0,0O0,  and  would  hive  yielded  him,  under 
any  tolerable  management,  if  not  destroyed  by  the  Government,  an  income  of 

Swards  of  ^g^S^OOO  a  year  for  life.  Now,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
U  Mr.  Buckingham's  removal  from  India  was  a  proper  proceeding ;  what 
Collowed  1  The  moment  he  got  on  board  ship  the  Government  first  passed  a 
law,  placing  that  property  entirely  at  their  disposal,  and  then,  acting  on  this 
law,  took  away  the  license  of  the  piper,  and  refused  to  restore  it  so  long  as 
he,  or  any  of  Ms  former  co-proprietors,  had  any  shara  in  it  whatever  ;  so  that 
the  property  which  Mr.  Buckingham  supposed  to  be  safe  there,  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  was,  by  these  proceedings  of  the  Government,  entirely 
destroyed.  The  pretence  upon  which  the  license  was  taken  away  I  wi  I  sta*6 : 
My  hon.  friend.  Colonel  Stanhope,  published.  In  this  country,  a  pamphlet, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  India  ;  this  pamphlet 
was  republished  in  the '  Calcutta  Joicmai,'— Mr.  Buckingham,  be  it  recollected* 
being  then  In  England,  and  having  no  power  or  control  over  the  paper.  (Hear.) 
He  had  left  the  management  of  it  to  two  editors,  and  they  thought  they  could 
not  employ  Its  paves  better  thui  in  making  them  the  means  of  corrmunicating 
to  the  Indian  public  the  very  sensible  observations  of  Colonel  Stanhope  on 
the  subject  oTthe  press.  The  Government  allowed  the  whole  of  (he  pamphlet 
to  be  repoblished  in  i^irate  portions,  without  making  any  objection  to  the 
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proee«dfaif ;  bat,  gome  days  after  the  whole  was  eompleted«  t)iey  then  pre* 
Uoded  that  their  orders  had  been  disobeyed,  and,  therefore,  they  withdrew  th^ 
iicease.  (Hear,  Acor.)  Mr.  BuckingbaiD*s  agents,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co. 
(one  of  the  most  respectable  houses  in  Calcutta)  used  every  means  to  obtain  a 
reoewal  of  the  lieeose.  Several  months  passed  in  this  negociation,  and  during 
that  time  a  large  pot  don  of  the  very  expensive  establishment  of  a  daily  paper 
was  kept  ap.  At  the  end  of  four  mcuitns,  Mr.  Buokiogham's  agents  wen  W 
formed,  that  so  long  as  that  geoUeman  had  any  property  in  the  paper  the 
license  never  would  be  renewed.  I  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
stronger  instknee  of  persevering  hostility  to  an  individual  than  this  transaction 
presents  t  Mr.  BttckSnghsm*s  case  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  isolated 
one.  Every  one  who  feels  for  the  situation  of  his  countrymen  in  the  coloniet, 
where  da  potic  power  prevails,  ought  to  make  common  cause  with  him.  (i/aor, 
kear.)  £very  man  ahould  consider  that,  in  supporting  Mr,  Buckingham,  he  is 
anpporting  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  the  colonies.  This  may  be  called  a 
oolonial  question.  It  is  one  of  great  Importance,  and  I  hope  that,  when  It  be- 
comes ptoperly  understood,  Mr.  Buckingham  will  reeeive  tlie  support  to  which 
his  talents  and  misfortunes  alike  entitle  him.  I  have  take*  a  very  warn  in- 
terest in  the  case  from  the  ftrat  moment  it  was  made  known  to  me.  The  Btatementa 
which  were  originally  made  by  Mr.  BudLingham  have  been  most  fUlly  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  Hoase.  I  do  not  apeak 
of  the  evidence  of  fifr.  Bnckingham,  or  his  friends,  but  of  the  documei^avj 
pvoofaffovded  by  the  East  India  Company  themsdves.  (  CSuerg.)  Under  tbeae 
elroomstnnces  1  oonsider  Mr.  Buckhighaiin*s  case  to  be  not  only  one  of  great  in- 
dlvid^  hardship,  but  also  of  infinite  general  Importanoe,  aa  it  may  bo  .the  caao 
of  any  Englishman  piaeed  in  the  coloniea,  where  such  power  as  tha^  to  which 
Mr.  "Buckingham  has  been  the  victim  prevails.  By  supporting  Mr.  Buddngx 
ham,  the  Indian  and  the  Eng  iah  pdblic  will  at  once  manifoat  their  admiration 
of  his  conduct,  and  their  detestation  of  the  power  by  which  he  has  been  o^ 
pressed.  I,  therefore,  with  great  pleasnre  second  the  reaoliitlon  propoeed  hy 
my  hon.  friend,  and  beg  pardon  for  halving  occupied  k>  tiuch  of  vour  tlom, 
although  I  thought  what  I  h  ive  stated  was  necessary  to  oomplote  the  Uetory 
Of  Mr.  Buckingham's  persecution.    (Appiatue,) 

|tfr.  HitL. — ^When  I  entered  the  room,  I  had  no  intention  of  offerinfr  any 
observations  to  the  Meeting,  because  I  was  not  aware  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  proposition  to  be  submitted  ;  but  believing  that  I  can  add  something  to 
what  has  already  been  stated,  to  strengthen  Mr.  Buckins^ham's  claim  to  the 
gympathy  of  the  British  pnbltc,  I  should  consider  myself  inexcusable  did  I  not 
'  advance  it.  (Cheers.)  If  Mr.  Buckingham  were  a  person  of  doubtful  or  even 
of  decidedly  bed  private  character,  yet  when  I  look  to  what  his  public  conduct 
;|ias  been,  I  think  the  public  is  bound  to  support  htm  ;  for  when  a  man  labours 
for  the  good  pf  the  public,  he  labours  for  the  welfkre  of  every  indiv:doa1  com- 
posing tpat  public.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  however,  to  be  appointed  one  of 
the  counsel  to  defend  Mr.  Bncklngham  against  a  charge  which  orighiated  in  the 
selfishness  and  malice  of  one  indlTlduat,  (Mr.  Bankes)  but  which  yns  piopa- 
gated  all  over  India,  and  sent  home  before  Mr,  Buckingham  returned  to  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  raining  his  private  character,  and  through  that  of 
t)earing  him  down  in  his  public  capacity.  Under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
Buckingham's  private  character  becomes  a  part  of  the  case  which  we  have  to 
consider.  It  therefore  gives  roe  great  Satisfkction  to  have  it  In  my  power  to 
atate   (which  I  do  with  the  same  solemnity  and  the  same  regard  to  lesponsl- 

*  bility  uitl  were  on  my  oath,)  that  after  a  most  severe,  and,  I  may  lay,  suspi- 
cious examination  of  every  document  connected  with  the  cha  ge,  (which,  as  It  is 
not  finally  dlsposedof  Ui  the  courU  of  law,  I  shall  not  more  particula  ly  allude  to,) 

*  1  reoard  It,  In  its  origin  and  progress,  as  one  of  the  most  foul  conspiracies  agiinst 
the  private  character  of  a  man  against  whom  not  only  no  chars  e,  but  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  charge  could  with  any  justice  be  brought,  as  ever  came  to  my 
knowledge.  CCkterf,)  Looking  at  Mr.  Buckingham  as  an  Englishman  who 
hid  uwdCs best  exertions  to  benefit  the  community  in  which  he  wasplacvd 
iiTlndia.  his  cpuutrymen  are  "bound.  In  common  fairness  and  honesty  to  Join  ia 
prCn Hnir  hiVuHer  ruin.  Let  us  t6ok,  hoWeter,  at  Mh  Buckingham's  ease,  if  tt 
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ftflfiKtt  Q8  iMANf  boue  la  raltUoo  wUb  that  gratt  empire  ^  Jn^  whi«h 
^nglami  has  to  satisfy  for  a  heavy  debt  of  mUgoveroraeat.  Peraaps  it  is  not 
koowB  to  some  presjent,  that  aa  act  of  Parliament  exists  whioh  authorises  the 
In4iaa  GoTeminent  to  make  such  regulations  as  shal^  not  he  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  England.  It  may  huipen  that  some  whom  I  address  nay  now 
hear,  for  the  first  time,  that  one  of  the  highest  legal  tribunals  in  this  eountry, 
the  Privy  Cooncil,  after  grave  argument  and  mature  de|iber  tion,  has  published 
to  the  world,  as  its  solenui  opinion,  that  regulations  which  have  utterly  anni« 
hilated  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India,  and  placed  it  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
ivcry  Governor-General,  are  not  repugnantto  the  law  of  England.  (Hear.kear.) 
1*hough  Mr.  Buckingham  was  unsuccessful  in  his  appeal  to  the  P^ivy  Council, 
it  arose  not  from  any  n^ant  of  exertion,  or  talent,  or  sacrifice  of  property,  on 
his  part  to  bring  it  to  a  Aivonrable  issue.  I  must  confess  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  ^eut  question  before  the  Privy  Council  was  so  little  attended  to 
by  the  country  at  large.  I  have  always  observed,  in  the  course  of  my  reading, 
that  when  any  attack  was  meditated  on  the' liberty  of  the  press  in  this  country, 
the  cry  of  alarm  resounded  ftoim  shore  to  shore.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  alantk  raised  by  Mr.  Buckingham  fell  dead,  andn6t  an  echo  was  neard.  But 
if  vreh'ave  not  the  manliness  to  stand  forward,  as  Mr.  Buckingham  has  done,  to 
Oppose  this  gross  stretch  of  power,  at  least  let  as  repair  the  misfortunes  which 
he  has  suffered  for  his  superior  honesty,  courage,  and  steal.  "  If,**  as  one  of  our 
wisest  monarchs  said,  ^'  we  are  not  honest  ourselves,  let  us  admire  honesty 
in  others.**  No  man  betier  knows  the  constitutional  history  of  this  countiy 
than  our  Noble  Chairman:  and  no  man  has  a  better  hiereditary  right\to'th!t 
knowlcMlge.  (Applause.)  His  Lordship  will  no  doul>t  recollect  that  when  a 
duestion  connected  with  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  argued  before  Ix)rd  Cam- 
den, (whom  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  great  Lord  Camden,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  a  lawyer),  his  Lordship  commented  upon  the  opinion  de- 
livered by  the  twelve  judges  iii  the  infamous  reign  of  Charles  IL,  whose 
opinion  was  such  as  any  twelve  judges  would  give  in  such  times,  namely, 
'^  that  the  crown  had  a  right  to  control  the  press** — and  that  that  aecislon 
had  become  only  a  matter  of  curiosity.  *'  Keep  a  th'ng  seven  years,**  sa^s  an 
old  proverb,  *'  and  it  will  come  again  into  fasnion.?'  And  here  indeed  is  an 
illustration.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  tho*  only  a  few  years  since  Lord 
Camden  had  pronounced  those  barbarous  maxims  as  fit  only  to  be  placed  on  tho 
shelves  of  a  museum  as  curiosities,  they  should  noW  have  become  the  governing 
principle  of  one  of  our  highest  tribunals.  '*  The  mother  of  mischief  is  no 
h\  'ger  than  a  midge's  wing**  says  another  proverb.'  A  cloud  no  larger  than 
my  hand  is  now  seen  in  the  East,  how  long  U  may  be  before  It  spreads  over 
the  whole  of  our  politic  il  horizon,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  thif 
I  know,  that  it  is  pregnant  with  danger,  and  ougnt  to  rouse  us  to  prepare  against 
the  coming  storm.  In  conclusion,  T  tnist,  fluit  the  British  public  will  not  bo 
slovK  in  ducharging  the  debt  of  gratitudh  to  Mr.  Buckingham  :  and  that  #e 
^lall  Boe  the  oommnolty  of  India  and  of  England  cordially  unite  to  resooo  htm 
Ohnb  deatraetlon.  {CofUinmed  appUnue,) 
'  The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hume. — Before  the  next  resolution  is  read,  I  will  state  the  progroas 
which  has  already  been  made  in  the  subscription  which  Is  now  hisertea. ' 

[The  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  a  list  of  subscriptions  already  reoelTed, 
which  will  appear  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  where  a  complete  ligi  will 
be  given  of  tne  whole.] 

Mr.  D.  KiNicAiMs.'-I  think  tt  nocesfary  to  state  that  the^e  oontrlbutions 
were  not  meant  to  l>e  made  known  to  tjie  world.  They  were  made  at  it  tliile 
i^bea  no  idea  was  antertaaoed  that  ir  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  app^  to 
the  public  on  Mr.  Buciiingham*s  behalf.  This  subsoription  was  made  for  tho 
p'nrpose  of  staving  off  the  evil  d»y»  until  Mr.  Buckingham  obt«in«d  justioa 
from  th^  quarters  whence  he  had  a  right  to  expeot  it.  But  now  thn  the  Oon- 
stito^ed  authoiit  es  have  lefused  to  do  that  which  thoy  ought  to  have  done,  U 
has  t>een  Uiought  right  to  make  ai^jkppeal  to  others  on  bif  bfbuf<^  The  pnblfe 
In  general  cihn6\,  ofoourse.  Be  ezpec:ed  to  shape  the  amount  of  their  contri* 
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baHoBt  by  those  wUch  hate  been  rend;  bat  as  the  tmallett  «ibaeriptki«i 
will  help  to  twell  the  general  amount,  they  will  be  equally  acceptable.  Hm 
•um  of  ^A,000  will,  I  beliere,  enaUe  Mr.  Backingham  to  meet  all  those  fn- 
gagementi  into  which  be  had  entered,  under  the  idea  that  the  property  which 
he  left  In  India  was  perfectly  secure ;  and  w'thout  this  sum  be  raised,  those 
ongagemenis  cannot  be  AilfiUed  ;  and  the  *  Oriemtal  Heraid^"  to  which  Mr. 
teckingham  has  devoted  his  time,  and  labours,  and  money,  with  a  zeal  which 
does  him  honour,  must  fall  to  the  ground.    (Hear,  Jhcor.) 

Sir  Chaulbs  Foubbs.— In  rising  to  propose  the  aeoond  resolution,  I  beg,  in 
the  first  place,  to  return  my  tluuUcs  to  Mr.  Kinnaird  for  the  very  proper  manner 
in  wh'cb  he  has  explained  the  circumstaaees  under  which  tne  subscription 
all  eady  ra  sed  was  entered  into.  The  money  which  I  have  subseribed  for  my- 
self and  for  others,  who  will,  I  hare  no  doubt,  readily  approve  of  what  I  have 


done,  was  paid  without  any  reference  to  the  present  meeting,  or  any  Idea  of 
having  the  transaction  made  public  On  this  occasion,  howerer.  It  Is  only 
necessaiy  for  me  to  tefer  to  what  I  haye  already  done,  to  show  what  opinion 


I  enter  tab  of  Mr.  Buck  Bgham*s  conduct  and  eharaetar.  (4fipld«je.)  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  >  ave  set  down  my  name  as  a  anbscriber  In  favour  of  any 
man  of  whose  conduct  and  character  I  did  not  entertain  the  highest  opinion. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  ii;hen  he  came  to  this  country,  brought  with  nim  letters  of 
recommendation  from  Mr.  John  Palmer,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  all  con- 
nected with  India,  than  whom  a  more  honourable  or  husBUie  n  an  does  not 
exist.  I  hare  found  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has,  ever  eince  his  arrival,  acted  up 
to  the  character  which  Mr.  Palmer  gave  him.  The  more  I  have  seen  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  the  more  highly  1  think  of  his  character  and  talents.  A  more 
humane  man  than  he  is,  does  not,  to  my  knowledge,  exist ;  and  there  are  per- 
sons present  who  can  testify  that  he  has  afforded  relief  to  others  at  a  time 
when  ne  has  been  very  much  in  want  himself.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  upon  the  general  question,  which  has  been  so  ably  treated  by  the 
previous  speakers,  particulaily  as  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press  do  not  entirely  accord  with  theirs.  I  wish,  on  all  occasions,  to  be 
understood  as  not  going  the  length  of  advocating  the  unrestrained  llbertv  of 
the  press  In  India.  (Hear,  Jhcor. )  This  is  a  most  important  question,  and  re- 
quires serious  consideration.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  how  far  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  India  might  prove  beneficial  or  iojurioos.  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, I  am  readv  to  avow,  that  the  press,  as  it  exists  on  its  present  footing  in 
IncUa,  is  most  disgraceful.  (LoimI  appUM^')  ^  would  infinitely  rather  have 
the  press  put  down  al  ogether,  than  that  it  should  exist  in  its  present  shape, 
as  an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  opprebsion— open  only  to  the  praise  of  Go- ' 
vemment,  and  shut  against  the  just  complaints  of  indivi  uals.  {Ckten.) 
The  worthy  Baronet  concluded  with  moving  the  following  resolution : 

That  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  Lombard-street,  and  Messia.  Ran* 
somand.Co.  Pall  Mall  East,  having  signi'ed  their  readiness  to  receive,  at 
their  respecive  banking-houses,  the  subscriptions  of  the  public  to  this  bene-  • 
volent  object,  the  following  Gentlemen  be  appointed  to  act  as  a  Committee 
to  carry  the  necessary  measures  Into  execution ; 


M.  D.  Hill.  Esq. 
John  Bowring  Esq. 
M.  T.  Bains,  Esq. 
Captain  BAaxfield 
J.  T.  Rett.  Esq. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Gilchrist. 


Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird 
Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. 
John  Stewart.  Esq. 
£.  B.  Lewio,  Esq. 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq. 
Hon.  Leicester  Stanhope 
Sir  John  Doyle,  Bart. 

Sir  JonK  Dovu.— I  had  no  intention  of  trespassing  on  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  I  rise  now  only  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
conding the  motioa  of  my  honourable  Friend.  As  I  agree  entirely  wi  h  all 
that  has  fallen  so  eloquently  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  It  is 
the  lens  necessary  that  I  should  ocenpy  much  of  the  time  of  f  he  meeting.  As 
a  Proprietor  of  India  Stock,  however,  nnd  having  heard  all  that  has  been  said 
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tor  wini  tf«i09t  BIr.  Baekincflism  at  tbfl  Iiidla  Roiise^  I  may  be  eitcoiei  for  'al' 
ladinr  to  one  drcnmitance.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  strongest  argaments 
relied  on  in  another  place  (the  House  of  Commons)  against  Mr.  Bu(ikiiigham« 
was,  that  on  his  Ust  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  the  majority  decided 
against  him.  Fortonately  for  your  Lordslilp,  you  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  that  Court ;  for  my  sins,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  i^.  (^  laugh.) 
When  it  it  sated  that  .he  majority  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  decided  against 
the  just  claims  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  alt  that  should  be  understood  is,  that  the 
two  gentlemen  filling  the  chajrs  in  that  Court,  and  therefore  technically  called 
**the  chairs,**  had  decided  against  them.  {AppUmu,)  Every  body,  who  had  oc- 
casion to  address  that  respectable  Court,  must  know  that  all  argument  or  rea- 
son was  of  no  avail,  if  these  same  two  pieces  of  wood,  these  two  wooden 
nachinei  called  Chairs,  think  fit  to  decide  against  it.  {Applause  aind  laughter,) 
It  is  not  that  there  are  not  aoany  individuals  of  respectable  and  amiable  cha- 
ncer and  ability  belonging  to  the  Court  in  question,  but  it  hapi)ens,  some  how 
or  o:her,  that  all  gr  at  tiodies  are  moved  by  oratory.  Now  inere  is  scarcely 
any  thinr  more  eloquent  than  a  cadetship ;  but  the  arguments  of  a  writersh'p 
are  wholly  irresistible.  (JJheerM  amd  laughter,)  This  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  minority  which  the  Court  presented  against  Mr.  Buckingham's  claim. 
There  ia  another  peculiar  circumstance  attending  this  Court  all  public 
meetinga  usually  diminish  ,in  numbers  in  proport  on  to  the  length  oi  time 
occopi^  in  the  disoossion ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  cise  with  this  Court. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  debates,  the  Court  is  always  favoured  with  an  in- 
iuz  of  gentlemen,  who  never,  on  any  occasion,  take  any  other  p  rt  in  the 
proceedings  except  voting;  and  it  is  the  business  of  these  mutes  to 
alfaagie  the  debate  with  their  silent  votes.  I  took  no  part  in  tlie  last  debate 
at  the  Indi  i  House  respecting  Mr.  Buckingham,  because  I  saw  that  all  the 
eloqaeoee  and  a*)ility  of  my  friends  were  of  no  avail,  and  that  I  should  stand  no 
chaoee  against  the  votes  of  my  mute  friends.  The  only  argument,  if  argu- 
ment it  could  be  calied,  which  was  used  on  that  occasion  against  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, was,  that  the  GovemoMnt  did  right  in  sending  him  from  India.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  question.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Government  act- 
ed properly  in  sending  him  away,  the  thinflr  which  is  complained  of  is  the 
dcstmotion  of  his  property  in  his  absence.  No  person  knows  better  than  our 
noble  Chiiraian,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Knglaad,  no  man  should  be 
punished  twice  for  the  same  offence.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
points  In  Mr.  Buckingham's  favour,  that  the  offence  for  which  he  was  punished, 
not  by  his  beina  sent  from  India,  but  by  having  his  property  destroyed,  was 
eommitted  by  deputy,  he  himself  being  in  this  country  at  the  time.  Why, 
because  a  person  in  India  does  a  wrong  thing,  (which,  however,  he  could 
hardly  suppose  it  to  be,  since  it  was  only  the  re-publication  of  the  opinions  of 
his  gallant  friend.  Colonel  St  nhope,)  another  man  in  this  country  should  be 
punnhed,  by  the  total  destruction  of  his  property,  I  cannot  understand.  The 
gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  aaainst  Mr.  Buckingham  at  the  India  House 
said,  that  it  was  Tor  his  sins  in  India  ne  was  punished  ;  but  the  argument  of  the 
speaker  who  followed  him  was  not  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  done  wrong  in 
India,  but  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  England,  by  persevering  in  his  appeals 
to  the  Court  of  Proprietors  for  justice.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  school- 
master who  flogged  the  boy  till  he  made  him  cry,  and  then  flogged  him  for 
crying.  {Lauphter  and  applauae,)  I  heartily  second  the  resolution  of  my 
honourable  friend,  whose  character  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  cause 
which  he  advocates  is  honest  and  honourable.    (Chem). 

Mr.  Rfrrr. — I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  express  to  th's  meeting,  which  I  am 
happy  to  see  so  numerous  and  respectable,  the  opinion  which  I  entertain  of 
Mr.  Baekingham.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  his  acquaintance 
by  the  Hon.  Colonel  Stanhope,  to  whom  I  feel  greatly  indebted  for  the  pleasure 
I  have  derived  from  that  circumstance.  When  I  knew  the  nature  of  his  va- 
luable work,  I  felt  disposed  to  offer  him  my  occasional  asaistanee ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  grmtifyiag  to  bm  than  the  opportnnity  I  have  thus  enjoyed  of  ap« 
peaiiag  foailiMes  hi  the  pagea  pf ihe  ^OrieiUat  Herald.'  I  consider  that  work 
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to  be  Df  great  iiBportaaoe,  whether  u  regaidi  the  interetts  of  Bagltad,  or  of 

that  Tast  empire,  te  whieh  it  h«a  been  truly  said  this  country  owes  a  heavy 
debt  for  miegoTemmeiit.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  character,  I 
have  always  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  most  amiable  disposition,  not  desirous 
to  excite  animosity,  but,  in  return  for  the  '*  evU**  wh  ch  be  has  suffered, 
doing  ail  the  "  good**  in  his  power,  by  using  his  talents  for  the  informatiua 
and  benefit  of  mankind,  and  on  all  occasions  anxious  to  promote  **  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  among  sMm.**    (Applause,) 

Dr.  GiLcnnisT. — I  consider  that  Mr.  Buckingham  des-^rres  support  oti  pub- 
Vc  grounds,  leaving  the  merits  of  bis  private  character  out  of  ine  question. 
His  private  character  has  buen  established  upon  such  a  satisfactory  foundation 
that  1  shall  turn  from  it  to  dwell  upon  his  public  character.  I  shall  be  sorry, 
if,  in  consequence  either  of  what  passes  here  this  day,  or  of  the  subscriptions 
which  I  trust  will  emanate  from  it,  this  vital  subject  shall  be  lost  sight  of  by 
Parliament.  I  hope  that  the  ensuing  Parliament  will  take  it  up  with  the  care 
which  it  deserves,  and  that  they  will  not  abandon  St  till  they  liave  probed  H 
to  the  bottom.  (Hear.)  The  evidence  has  not  been  completed  within  this 
session,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  Committee,  as 
I  am  informed,  would  not  permit  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses  who 
Were  ready  to  have  been  brought  forward,  and  the  witnesses  trho  were  not 
examined  are  exactly  those  who  would  furnish  the  most  damhlnr  testimony  as 
to  the  motives  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  persecutors.    Tour  Lordship  knows  — 

trf^rd  John  Russblu— I  would  request  the  worthy  gentleman  to  abstain 
from  the  tbpio,  which  he  now  seems  a^out  to  discuss.  I  need  not  mention  to 
him  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  take  any  part  in  such  a 
discessioB.    (Hear.) 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — In  deference  to  the  noble  Lord,  I  will  waive  that  sabjeet, 
as  I  am  happy  in  followin!^ '  the  able  and  gallant  geaeml,  who  ikvoured  us 
Wifh  so  good  humoured  a  speech,  and  entertain  strong  hope  that  I  shall  say 
nbthl  .g  calculated  to  disturb  that  inftiston  of  good  temper  which  he  has  cast 
in  among  us.  I  consider  England,  my  Lord,  to  be  in  a  Mate  of  danger,  so  fkr 
as  the  liberty  of  the  press  fs  concerned.  From  India  to  EnglnHd,  by  the 
Cape  of  Gooi  Hope,  wMch,  from  recent  proceedings,  I  should  rather  call 
the  Cape  of  Desp  .ir,  and  from  Sydney  to  England  by  Cape  Hera,  there  has 
been  a  geieral  Insurrectfon  on  the  part  of  the  Government  agaliist  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  oppression  begitis  at  a  distance  froih  the 
seat  01  government,  those  who  reside  at  the  ceiifre  are  not  alarmed.  The 
tndlviduSs,  however,  who  Join  wisdom  to  the  love  which  thcjr  bear  their 
country,  will,  when  thev  see  despotism  stalking  abroad  in  its  fore'irn  depen^ 
dencies,  and  directing  all  Its  ritulenee  gainst  th^  press,  feel  eonvineed  that 
Its  lavages  ViH  soon  he  made  hearer  home,  and  will  therefore  think  it  more 
fltti  ig  to  strike  the  mons  er  down,  whilst  he  is  busy  at  the  extremities,  than 
to  defer  the  blow,  fill  he  is  tugging  at  their  heart.  Despotism,  I  must  also 
remark,  is  most  detrimental  to  mankind,  when  it  is  wielded  b^  good  men. 
When  it  is  In  the  hands  of  villains,  it  is  so  odfons  in  itiself  that  hope  arises 
even  out  of  the  excess  of  despair ;  for  baneful  as  it  is,  it  still  carries  its  antK* 
dote  along  with  It.  Apply  tms  remark  to  the  cas^  of  the  press  in  India;  iind 
if  you  do  so,  1  think  that  you  cannot  nt  agree  with  the'  honourable  l!a^^eT, 
who  told  you  that  it  would  be  better,  for  the  interests  of  India  and  of  England 
to  have  no  press  at  all,  than  to  have  it  in  the  degraded  condition  in  which  it 
now  suffers  existence  in  our  Indian  empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  T  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  instead  of  l>eing  applied  to  noble  and  benefleici  parpoees;  it  is  pctTve^led 
to  purposes  the  most  disgusting  and  the  most  dangemoa,  for  it  Uackeoa  tho 
n  otlves  and  calumniates  the'chaimcter  of  every  good  n«n,  who  ts  kOoeel 
enough  and  bold  enough  to  tell  the  conatitated  anthdrHiesthat  Ihey  are  doing 
wrong.  (Hemr.)  Unfortanately,  he  who  tells  thia  unpatetable  tratb  totlm 
powers  that  bo,  is  Immediatoiy  set  dmns' as  a  wrdtetod  reptlie,  and  overT 
man  in  olfkse  places  his  foot  on  Ida  neefc  to  eroshhim'to  thogfovnd.  tf 
flwn  wo  do  not  shcmr  our  sprnfmlht  H^'Mt.  BaOikB^m.  wmA  the  pfMauft 
occasion,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  evil,  under  which  he  has  suiiered. 
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will  Cdon  becffne  too  peweHU  for  «•  to  withstand.  If,  liowevar»  we  ahow  to 
the  colonies,  bv  our  sympathy  for  Mr.  l|uckiughaiii,  that  there  U  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  England  on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  colonial  press ;  those,  who 
■eek  to  crash  it,  will  take  the  warning,  which  they  say  they  gave  to  Mr* 
Piickingbam,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  tliis  species  of  oppression,  which, 
at  this  moment,  appears  to  haYe  been  exercised  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in 
three  or  four  ^arts  of  our  distant  colonies.  {Hear^  hair.)  I  cannot  help 
observing  that  it  will  be  a  great  pity.  If  we  suiler  this  meeting  to  separate 
without  carrying  along  with  it  those  feelings  which  the  honourable  and  gallant 
fpeaeral  eadoAVoured  to  infuse  into  our  minds.  I  thank  him  heartily  tor  the 
speech  which  he  so  eloquently  addressed  to  us.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
put  notice  the  able  and  perspicuous  manner,  in  which  the  two  speakers,  who 
gave  us  a  detailed  account  of  these  transactions,  expressed  themselves*  I 
■mat  also  thank  my  able  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Ilill)  for  the  manliness  which  he 
displayed  in  the  remarks  he  offered  to  our  consideration.  There  waa  so  much 
warmth  of  heart  about  them,  there  was  such  an  honest  plainness  in  their  style, 
there  was  such  an  uncompromising  straightforwardaess  in  every  syllable  that 
he  uttered,  that  I  never  should  have  suspected  him  of  being  a  lawver.  (Hear^ 
gmd  a  iattgk.)  I  think  that  the  honourable  and  gallant  general,  in  telling 
you  that  the  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  were  governed  by  tWo  chiiirs, 
|old  you  the  plain  truth  i  but  that  would  not  be  so  bad,  if  there  were  no^ 
leaden  beads  in  t«eadenhall.  (A  lauah.)  If  the  proprietors,  who  are  present 
at  the  general  courts,  will  noi  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  tlie  proprietors,  who 
are  absent,  they  will  soon  be  reduced  to  mere  cyphers  ;  they  will  meet  for 
flo  other  pai^so  ttum  to  regtster  the  acta  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  their 
^ehateo  and  tMr  meetings  will  be  looked  upon  at  mere  fiirces.  i  will  men- 
tion one  fact  to  show  how  far  they  are  sunk  abeady.  We  were  lately  called 
upon  at  the  Bast  India  House,  to  give  a  vote  on  a  mass  of  papers,  of  which 
we  knew  nothtng,  except  fVom  the  hurried  manner  in  which  they  were  read 
over  to  us  by  the  clerk.  Now,  when  the  executive  body  presumes  to  tell  the 
delfberatire  body  that  it  must  decide  without  deliberation,  all  check  upon  the 
two  choirs  is  lost  entirely  ;  and  unless  some  new,  and  some  better  blood  be 
iofused  amoog  us,  we  shall  be  as  badi/  off  for  a  representatii^  of  our  senti* 
tte  Its  as  those  who  now  live  under  the  legal  jurisd.ction  of  India.  I  say  under 
flie  legal  jurisdiction,  for  it  often  happeus  that  what  is  legal  is  not  just.  Many 
Acts  of  PsriiasM^.it,  sanctioning  gmSs  enormities,'  havo  been  legal  enough  ; 
but  the  repeal  of  them,  which  the  good  se.tse  of  the  people  of  Eogladd  in* 
slated  upon,  proved,  that  though  they  might  be  legal,  they  could  never  con-. 
llder  them  as  just.  I  shall  lotnide  no  longer  upon  the  meeting,  except  to 
thank  it  for  the  patience  with  which  it  has  Mstened  to  my  remaks. 

SdtL-J'  B.  Li  WIN. — I  can  assure  the  meeting  that  It  is  not  my  intention  to  tres- 
pass upou  its  patience  at  any  length  at  this  late  hour  of  the  dav ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  remarks,  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  press  upon  its  attention.  I 
recollect  that  it  was  a  saying  of  a  man,  whom  you  all  roust  revere,  I  mean 
John  Locke,  the  great  champion  of  English  liberty — that  ''  where  law  ends 
tyranny  begins.*'  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham  this  adage  has  received  a 
striking  Illustration.  For,  whoever  mvestigates  Mr.  Buckingham's  case,  from 
the  coomencement  to  the  close,  will  see  in  it  nothing  like  law,  the  measure 
of  jostice,  nothing  like  legal  prosecution,  nothing  like  any  intdligible  delin- 
f|Uoney.  He  will  see  in  it,  however,  that  which  has  always  been  conaiiered 
io  attribute  of  the  Judges  ef  Hell— -execution  without  trial.  (Hear,  kear,hear») 
I  theteforo  say,  that  the  adage  of  Locke  has  leoeived,  on  this  occasion,  an 
ilhiatrution  most  unfortunately  apposite.  But  in  addressing  an  aasembly  of 
EoglishmoD,  met  for  the  benevolent  object  which  has  this  day  brought  you 
together  in  this  room,  I  am  not  depressed  by  the  recollection  of  that  drcum* 
stance  ;  for  I  also  recollect,  that  where  tyranay  begins  in  England,  there  the 
story  is  by  no  means  at  an  end.  (Applauie,)  I  hope  that  this  observation 
Fill  bo  completely  verlfled  io  the  present  case ;  for  never  yet  has  there  been 
$A  instance,  or,  if  theue  has,  1  am  i|  lorant  ot  it,  in  which  an  individual,  who 
JiMbqpwiM^  4tt^  4^^  >o  ^  pubic,  by  sUudli^  maofully  in  the  bicach, 
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irhen  the  rights  of  the  public  wei«  iiiT«d6d,--*^ho  riskftl  hlf  til,  tod  thtt^ 
ttot  a  littlfl,  in  upholding  the  principles  tit  freedom,  who  spQrned  every  con^ 
^ideration  of  danger  in  a  firm  reliance  on  his  own  conscioifsness  of  aetinr 
rightly ,-^neTer,  I  repeat,  has  there  been  an  instance,  in  which  the  BngHsfi 
nation  has  not  started  forwaid  to  gire  a  substantial  Indemnity,  as  far  as  money 
coul  do  so,  to  such  as  individual,  for  the  nijnries  he  may  hive  sustained,  aiML 
to  give  h  m  an  indemnity  still  more  precious  to  hfs  heatt, — namely.  Its  nn* 
bought  sttffiage  and  tenimony  as  to  the  value  of  his  conduct.  (Applauue,)  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  going  into  a  dissertation  on  the  private  and  public 
merits  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  On  that  point  I  believe  that  we  are  all  agreed ; 
the  only  diifbrence  between  us,  if  any  diffierenoe  there  be.  Is  as  to  the  point, 
whether  any  public  man  could  have  braved  better  than  he  has  braved  the  par- 
ticular difficulties  of  his  situation.  The  question  before  yon,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  I  believe  to  be  no  question  at  alt.  Is  this.  Do  you  not  yearn  with 
sympathy  towards  a  man,  whose  private  conduct  has  been  admitted  on  all 
hanas  (for  what  Mr.  Backingham  has  done,  has  not  been  done  n  a  comer) 
to  be  entiiely  free  from  reproach,  and  whose  public  conduct,  though  open 
and  manly  in  the  extreme,  has  been  productive  to  him  of  nothing  but  suffering 
and  disappointment  7  {Appknue,)  Mr.  Buckingham  ;  has  done  weli,  and  has 
sttflbred  wdl  for  your  sake ;  be  it  vours  to  provide  that  he  is  also  indemnified 
well  for  the  losses  he  has  sustained.  If  ever  man  deserved  the  support  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  it  is  Mr.  Budcingham,  and  with  that  oonviction  upon  my 
mind,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  all  for  the  present.    {HeaVf  hear.) 

Captain  Maxpiblb.— In  rising,  my  Lord,  to  address  you  at  this  late  hoar, 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trespass  long  either  upon  your 
attention  or  upon  that  of.  the  respectable  meeting  whom  I  see  before  me.  I 
rise  to  mention  a  faot,  which,  as  it  is  known  to  me  alone,  it  would  be  ninnst 
to  Mr.  Backingham  to  withhold  from  the  knowledge  of  the  present  meetiog. 
It  will  perhaps  be  supposed,  by  those,  who  may  read  the  description  of  onr 
proceedings  to  d  ly,  that  it  is  only  the  originid  friends  of  Mr.  Buckingh  m 
who  are  now  assembled  to  support  him.  Now  this,  as  I  shall  piove  to  yon, 
ii  by  no  me^s  the  case.  I  stand  forward  here  to  encourage  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  from  a  belief  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  not  only  been  ii\jured 
in  this  country  but  also  in  Calcutta.  It  was  that  belief,  which  first  attracted  my 
sympathy  to  him,  and  made  me  determine  to  bestow  upon  him  all  the  liule  pa- 
tronage which  was  in  my  power'.  I  had  originally  intecests  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  of  Mr.  Backingham ;  for  I  had  several  shfures  in  a  newspaper 
established  at  Calcutta,  before  Mr.  Buckingham  arrived  there.  As  a  news- 
paper proprietor,  I  could  not  view  his  arrival  In  the  same  field  with  myself 
with  any  great  satisfaction,  and  you  will  credit  that  assertion,  when  I  tell  you 
further  that  the  paper  which  he  established  excelled,  and  ultimately  ruioed, 
all  the  papers  which  existed  previously  to  it.  The  exertions,  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  made  in  behalf  of  nis  paper,  so  far  reduced  the  value  of  mine  that 
I  q  ultted  it ;  and  after  I  quitted  it  and  ceased  to  write  for  it,  no  dividend  ever  took 
place.  You  will  see  from  this  statement  that  so  far  as  my  pecuniary  interests 
are  concerned,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Buckingham. 
I  afterwards  wrote  for  some  other  papers.  Mr.  Buckingham,  I  must  now  tell 
you,  had  inserted  in  his  paper  a  correspondence  under  the  signature  of  ^*  Sam 
Sobersides,**  in  which  he  attacked  our  Indian  Government,  and  compaiied  it 
with  th  t  of  Batavia.  I  felt  that  the  Government  was  unfairly  treated  by  that 
comparison,  and  I  stated  so  In  another  paper.  I  there  entered  into  a  fVill  de- 
fence of  the  Goremroent,  and,  strange  as  you  may  suppose  it,  Mr.  Bdckinghtun 
inserted  in  his  next  number  those  paragraphs  in  my  letter  which  were  the 
most  fl  Uttering  to  the  Government.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  convince 
3rou  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  not,  as  has  been  stated,  the  general  calumniator 
and  abuser  of  every  measure  which  emanated  from  Government.  I  found  out, 
however,  shortly  afterwards,  that  the  writing  in  any  paper  made  the  writer 
obnoxious  to  the  ruliog  powers,  and  I  learned,  in  a  veiy  little  time,  thit  eten 
I,  who  had  defended  them,  was  marked  out  for  one  of  their  victims.  I  went 
fif^m  Cdldatta  to  Madras,  and,  whilst  there,  staid  with  the  Secretary  to  Qo- 
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I  vho  liappeiied  to  beaa  old  tnd  intinate  aeqiudntanee  of  sune*  In 
tlie  coorse  of  conTenation  he  said  to  me«  **  I  wonder  who  was  the  author  of 
the  dafenoe  of  the  OoYemment  inserted  in  such  a  paper,"  mentioniDg  its  name, 
««  for  I  see  that  Bnckingham  has  republished  it.**  I  replied  to  him, ''  vou  need 
not  woader  long-*for  1  can  tell  you  ;**  and  in  confidence  I  told  him  that  I  was 
the  author  of  it.  He  said  to  me  in  return,  *'  I  am  concerned  to  hear  it — ^for 
yon  are  supposed  to  be  just  in  the  opposite  scale ;  I  am  sorry,  verv  sorry  for 
it — ^for  you  have  been  a  consideraLle  sufferer  in  consequence  of  the  mistake 
which  has  preTailed  as  to  your  principles.**  Shortly  afterwards  I  returned 
hade  to  Calcutta,  and  then  I  receiyed  a  communication  from  those  in  authority, 
thai  if  I  wished  to  enter  into  any  commexcijl  speculation,  I  should  have  the 
adrmntage  of  all  the  patronage  of  Government.  I  refused  the  patronage,  Le- 
canae  I  could  not  accede  to  the  terms  which  I  knew  were  tacitly  connected 
with  it.  I  saw  that  Mr.  Bockingliam  was  proscribed,  liecause  he  dared  to 
think,  feol,  and  write  like  an  Englishman.  I  saw  that  all  his  friends  were  in  a 
ila&iar  aitnation ;  and  I  likewise  saw  that  the  taking  in  of  his  paper  was  an 
offenee,  in  tiie  eyes  of  Goyemment,  likely  to  deprive  the  offender  of  his  place 
under  it,  on  Uie  first  plausible  opportunity  that  occurred  for  doing  so.  From 
that  BonseDt  I  began  to  write  in  Mr.  Bnckinghara*8  paper ;  and  1  Mill  say  that, 
dttring  the  time  that  I  was  acquainted  with  it,  I  never  read  any  thing  in  it, 
which  van  not  fair  and  gentlemanly,  or  any  discussion  that  was  not  calm  and 
temperate.  It  eontained  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  every  question,  wh  ch 
other  papers  geoerally  relhsed  to  insert.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  offi- 
cers of  Government  discouraged  the  circulation  of  it  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  I  mention  this  fact  to  you.  Gentlemen,  because  I  think  it  fair,  that, 
as  yon  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Bnckingham  had  repeated  warnings  from  the 
Goremment  as  to  the  course  wh.ch  he  was  pursuing  and  as  to  that  which  he 
ought  to  pursue,  you  should  also  be  told  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  also  re- 
peated goadings  from  it,  goadings,  which  he  could  not  fail  to  feel,  and  to  feel 
bitterly.  (Hear,  hear).  I  before  told  you  that  the  Government  discouraged, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  taking  in  of  his  paper ;  will  you  believe 
me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  it  was  even  offended  at  individuals  reading  it? 
Many  however,  who  did  not  dare  to  take  it  in  openly,  read  it  by  stealth,  bor- 
rowing it  in  private  from  such  of  their  friends  as  were  possessed  of  stronger 
moral  courage.  By  this  statement  you  will  see,  fhat  long  before  the  Govcin- 
mtut  prosecuted  Mr.  Buckingham  openly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  six  secretaries, 
where  they  fhiled  most  lamentably,  they  had  instituted  against  him  a  private 
and  scarcely  less  detrimental  system  of  persecution.  I  rose  to  make  this  fkct 
known  to  you,  and  having  done  so,  I  shall  take  my  leave,  but  not  without 
wishing  success  to  the  exertions  in  which  we  are  all  engaged  at  present  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Buckingham.    (Cheer g.) 

Mr.  BowniMo  next  addressed  the  meeting. — ^I  sympathize  sincerely,  said  he, 
in  all  the  feelings  which  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me,  and  so  strongly  re-echoed  by  the  respectable  meeting  to  whom  they 
were  expressed.  I  am  fj^ad  that  I  can  bear  my  testimony  thus  puLlicly  to  Mr. 
Bockingliam*s  excellent  character,  to  his  great  activity  of  mind,  to  his  un- 
wearied, industry  and  to  his  unceasing  perseverance  in  every  course  which  is 
wine  and  liberal.  {Land  applaute,)  I  leave  those  topics,  however,  without 
further  remark,  because  Mr.  Buckingham's  merits  are  too  well  known  to  yon 
,to  require  any  illustration.  I  approach  to  the  subject  of  Ihe  persecution 
which  he  has  endured,  because  I  feel  that  some  part  of  the  shame,  which  is 
wholly  due  to  his  unprincipled  persecutors,  will  recoil  back  upon  us,  unless 
we,  by  our  voices  this  day,  cover  with  disgrace  the  oppressive  measures  by 
which  he  has  been  sacrificed.  (Great  applauee.)  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
only  onee  xcuse  has  been  offered  for  tbe  bitter  suiTerings  which  have  been  in- 
dicted upon  him  ;  sufferings,  which  have  been  most  cruel  in  their  effects,  and 
■for  which  the  only  apology  that  has  been  and  that  can  be  made,  is,  that  they 
were  not  iLtended.  If  they  were  not  intended,  then  I  say  we  are  bound  to 
protect  Mr.  Buckingham  against  them  ;  and  if  they  were  intended,  then  I  say 
that  the  despotism  which  emahed  Mr.  Bnckingham  is  the  more  intolerably 
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etuet.  and  the  more .  iperedibly  flagitioiis..  (Cheers.)  K  wonid  be  unb^comin^ 
in  tne,  after  what  you  have  alr^y  heara,  to  say  much  on  the  sufferings, 
which  Mr.  BuckiD||fhain  has  nndergone ;  t^uf  this  I  must  say,  that  1  feel  then 
keenly  as  they  relate  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  perhaps  still  more  keenly  as 
they  relate  to  the  Natives  of  India,  for  whom  he  made  such  generous  exertions, 
(Cheers,)  I  rejoice,  however,  to  see  that  sympathy  is  at  last  awakened  to  the 
rights  an  i  feel  ngs  an  \  privileges  of  so  many  human  beings.  I  rejoice,  because 
it  IS  calculated  to  lead  to  the  better  government  of  India,  and  because  the 
friends  of  good  government  are  likelv  to  join  the  friends  of  England  and  of 
India  in  a  common  union,  of  which  the  result  must  be  productive  of  a  happy 
influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire.  ^Cheers,) 

Lord  John  Russul. — Before  I  put  the  question  upon  this  resolution,  J 
think  it  right  to  inform  the  meeting  that  I  this  morning  received  a  note  iW>« 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  stating  that  he  would  attend  here,  if  he  could  get  from  some 
Rainess,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  As  he  hif  not  made  his  appearance 
anon '  us,  I  conclvde  that  he  has  been  detained  by  it  longer  than  be  expected* 
Mr  John  Smith  expressed  also  the  same  intention  as  Mr.  Abercrombie ;  and 
many  other  gentlemen,.  I  know,  would  have  been  here,  had  they  not  been 
prevented  by  other  business,  which  previously  occupied  them,  and  ^y  the 
shortness  of  the  notice  of  the  meeting  preventing  their  making  arangementa  in 
time  to  attend  it. 

Lonn  John  Rusbbll  then  put  the  resolution  to  the  vote,  which  was  carried 
nmmimonsly. 

Mr.  Buckingham. — I  should  reproach  myself,  my  t.ord,  for  a  Want  of 
respect  to  this  numerous  meeting,  were  I  to  continue  any  longer  a  silent  spec- 
tator of  Its  proceedings,  without  declaring  the  reasons  which  have  Induced 
pie  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  my  friends,  and  to  appear  before  thei^ 
on  the  present  occasion.  Yo|i  have  heard  detailed  to  you,  gentlemen,  bv 
those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  facts,  a 
history  of  the  series  of  persecutions  which  I  have  undergone.  I  shall  not  re- 
turn to  it,  because  I  think  those  facts  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves.  Ther^ 
is,  however,  one  hiatus  in  that  history  wliich  I,  and  I  alone,  can  supply,  as  to 
the  motives  which  actuated  nie  in  those  proceedings,  which  by  some  have 
been  deemed  to  be  erroneous,  and  by  offers,  such  as  do  honour  to  my  cha- 
racter. When  I  first  landed  In  Bengal,  it  was  believed  that  discussion  existed 
there  on  the  same  footing  as  it  did  in  England.  If  I  had  not  entertained  such 
a  belief,  I  should  have  considered  it  a  degradation  to  quit  the  profession  to 
which  I  then  belonged — that  of  the  sea,< — ^to  ally  myself  to  a  press  which  was 
In  a  stite  of  thraldom  and  slavery.  In  the  course  of  my  stay  there,  however, 
circumstances  occurred,  which  led  me  to  perceive  that  there  was  no  flxea 
standard  on  which  I  could  rely  for  ray  guidance ;  that  discussion  in  India 
was  regulated  sometimes  by  the  law,  sometimes  by  the  ca}>rtce  of  Govern^ 
ment,  sometimes  by  a  mixture  of  both  ;  in  dne,  that  prosecution,  negociatton; 
threats,  and  compulsion,  were  all  resorted  to  by  turns,  to  give  to  the  press 
snch  a  tone  as  the  local  Oovemment  wished  it  to  adopt.  It  might  with  truth 
indoed  be  said,  that  the  moat  capricious  standard,  which  the  mind  of  man  could 
invent,  was  not  mure  capricious  than  that  by  which  I  was  required  to  act  as 
the  conductor  of  a  public  journal.  {Hear,  kear.)  I  repeatedly  said  to  the 
Government,  **  Leave  me  not  to  such  a  changeable  system  ;  gite  me  a  rule, 
which  shall  be  binding  upon  others  as  well  as  upon  myself;  and  by  that  rule 
I  am  willing  to  stand."  (Hear,  hear.)  I  mentloti  this  olrcdmsUnce,  gentlemen, 
not  because  I  think  there  is  any  peculiar  merit  in  obeying  the  washes  of  4 
Government,  but  because  I  hold  that  every  man,  so  long  as  he  recelires  pro- 
tection from  a  Government,  is  b'^und  to  follow  its  laws,  whenever  he  knows 
what  those  laws  are.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  most  powerfhl  afN>lo^  for  every 
thing  that  I  have  done,  that  in  no  one  instance  can  any  contumacy  or  j^refli»- 
ditated  insuU  to  Government  be  laid  to  my  charge.  Mli  n  I  say  this,  I  thtnfc 
tt  right  to  add,  that  I  have  the  testliHony  of  an  Individual  to  the  eorrectness  of 
my  assertion,  whidi  all  the  world  mnkt  deiosi  decisive--*!  inean  tbni  of  lib 
Marquis  of  Hastings  ;  (cheen  ;)  testimony,  which  is  so  much  the  more  bonoor* 
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thU  lo  tKit  ftiiistrtoilSl  nobl'ettiaii,  a^  he  gaye  it,  after  the  propriety  of  his  oym 
coiuluct  had  been  submitted  to  discussion.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Doufrlas  Kinnaird, 
which  he  has  gireii  that  geatleman  full  liberty  to  make  public,   ( Cheers.)    y^  ith 
regard  to  all  the  varied  proceeding^  between  the  Indian  Goveromenl  and  my- 
lelf,  I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to  recapitulate  them  now  ;  I  shall  merely,  stata 
that.  In  the  Interval  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  my  receiving  notice  tp 
duit   India  and  my  actual  embarkation,  being  persuaded,  that  the  property 
which  I  had  in  Bengal  was  perfectly  safe,  though  I  was  not  present  to  super- 
intend and  protect  it,  I  left  it  there,   paying  thereby  a  great,  but,  as  it,  turn^^ 
out;  an  undeserved  compliment  to  the  Uoveroment  which  banished  me,  and 
saying  publicly  to  them  and  to  the  world,  "■  Although  you  transport  me, 
without  trial,  on  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlioment,  your  power  to  do 
which  is  no  doubt  legal,  though  in  this  instance,  a^.  I  conceive,  abused,  yet  J 
leave  my  property  under  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  for  the  reliance  I  have 
dpon  your  justice  is  still  sumcient  to  convince  me  that  you  will  never  take 
measures  to  injure  and  destroy  it."  (Cft4?er«.)    Very  frequent  mention  has  be^ 
made  of  tlie  spirit  which  actuated  my  behaviour,  during  the  whole  of  these 
nroceedings  ;  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  this.     A  code  pf 
fnstmctlons,  for  the  regulation  of  my  paper,  was  left  behind  me,  when  I  quittefi 
India,  and  thlfi  has  been  produced  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
noase  of  Commons  ';  a  reference  to  this  will  show,  that  at  the  very  moipept, 
when  the  foot  of  Goveniment  was  upon  my  neck, — at  ^he  very  moment,  when 
it  had  determined  to  crush  me  to  the  earth,  and.had even  commenced  the  carry- 
ing of  that,  determination  into  effect, — ^at  that  very  moment,  when  it  was  natural 
th  it  I  should  (eel  indi^^natioh,  and  when  it  would  have  been  alipost  reproach  t^ 
one*s  manhood  not  to  £bel  indignation,  (cheers)— my  directions  were,  that  all 
possible  caution  should  be  ej^ercised  towards  the  Government,  and  that  no 
stuiiii^d  o0ence  should  be  given  to  either  public  bodies  or  individuals  in  th^ 
country,  no  mi|tter  whether  they  were  m^  enemies  or  not.    (Cheers.)    Never- 
theless, it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  since  the  perusal  of  the  documents  pro- 
duced from  the  India  House  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Government  were,  at  that  very  moment,  pursuing  a  series  of  measures 
towards  me  of  the  most  treacherous  description;  which  were  followed  op  ii4- 
mediately  after  my  departure,  and  which  ended  by  bringing  on  me  that  cala- 
|n:ty  with  which  all  of  you  are  now  acquainted.    As  far  as  I  am  indivtdui&lly 
concerned,  I  will  say,  that  if  that  calamity  had  fallen  upon  me,  from  the  failure  of 
any  mercantile  speculatioii,  from  the  wreck  of  my  ship,  from  the  bankruptcy 
of  correspondents,  or  froni  any   other  of  those  accidents    to  which  men   of 
bufiiiMas  are  liable,  I  should  have  been  the  1  st  person  In  the  world  to  have 
permitted  any  appeal  for  relief  to  have  been  made  on  my  behalf  to  the  British 
public.    But  what  I  have  sttlTered  has  fallen  upon  me  entirely  because  of  my 
zeal  and  exertions  In  the  cHuse  of  others  rather  than  myself;  and  therefore  I 
eonsent  that  they  sha]^l  be  asked  to  step  forward  to  my  relief.     When  I  left 
India,  indeed,  and  stated  thit  it  was  my  intention  to  lay  my  case  before  the  t^r- 
Uament,  the  Privy  Council,  and  other  legitimate  tribunals  of  my  country,  I 
was  met  with  the  taunt  that  the  people  of  England  would  not  trouble  tne}r 
beada  at  all-  about  my  j^rievanees,  as  tney  took  place  in  tndia.    I  replied  that, 
wherever  the  suflterer  was  ah  individual  who  had  made  the  la^ir  the  ffuide  of 
his  aeiieat,  and  had  only  endeavoured  to  protect  the  rights  of  Englishmen  In 
her  distant  dependehcies,  an  appeal  on  nis  behalf  to  the  people  of  England 
would  never  be  marie  in  vain.    My  prediction  \^as  laughed  at  then,  and  many 
indlv>daals  eyen  now  niUce  it  th^ir  boast  timt  the  people  of  England  are  too 
apathetic  to  listen  to  any  such  j^ppeal.    Their  constant  assertion  is,  that  the 
beople  of  England  dp  not,  and  wUl  not,  interest  themselves  in  the  fate  of  tbisir 
cmintryraen  in  the  colonies.  I  triisl,  however,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  day  will 
show  them  they  are  mistaken  ;  for  it  s  not  my  fate  alone  that  you  are  now  called 
upon  to  consider.    An  expression  of  indi^iiatioii  at  the  wfongs  I  have  sufTbied 
will  be  a  pledge  of  sympathy  and  support  to  every  one  of  your  oppresed 
countrymen  and  fellow-subjects  in  the  Ea^t.     (Cheers,)    There  you  have  a 
Isrge  conquest,  teeming  with  wealth,  and  life,  and  population,  wliich  ouly  wants 
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ft  good.  goY«fniiient  to  prodnee  o  flopira,  B«t  only  iiii|iumllelad  in  extent,  bat 
ftlso  unpanUeled  in  every  thing  wl^ch  cen  adorn  end  dignify  bemen  nature. 
'  CCkeergJ  The  Natiyes  of  that  empire  have  now  no  adrooate  perwitted  to  plead 
for  thcdr  rights  and  privileges  on  the  spot,  wheie  it  ctttbe  done  with  the  gteatest 
effect.  But,  though  that  advocacy  has  been  remoTed  to  so.diitant  a  aeeoe,  I 
shall  always  recollect  with  pleasure  that  the  best  means  of  improving  their 
condition  occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  discussions,  of  which  my  paper  was 
the  medium,  tlian  any  of  the  topics  which  are  u«ually  addressed  to  European 
readers.  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that,  in  consequence  of  my  ex- 
ert ons  on  their  hehnlf,  I  bore  nway  with  meDrotn  India,  *when  I  qu  tted  it,  the 
-reffrets  and  the  blessings  of  all  the  more  intelligent  part  ^f  the  Native  po- 
pulation,— an  assertion  which.  If  necessary,  I  can  verify  beyond  all  possibility 
of  its  being  impugned.  On  my  return  to  England,  I  might  have  resumed  my 
oHginal  profession  of  the  sea;  for  which,  thank  Gpd,  though,  n^y  health  hu 
been  so  shattered  by  the  sufferings  of  mind  and  body  that  I  have  undergone, 
I  am  not  yet  nn&t ;  bat  having  onoe  set  mv.  hand  to  the  plough  in  thia  great 
work  of  the  regeneration  of  India,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  myself,  had  I 
turned  back  (jrom  it  as  soon  as  I'found  that  there,  wete  diiBcuHies  in  mv  path. 
BtilU  however,  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  tell  ydu,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindoefs  of  some  of  the  benevolent  iodividttals  who  have  this  day*  addres  ei 
Tou,  my  efforts  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Natives  of  India  must,  ere  now, 
have  been  brought  to  a  elose.  (hear^  hedr^J  Thev  have  the  merit,  and  let 
them  enjoy  the  praise  of  having  sustained  in  Bngland  the  only  publication  de- 
voted to  he  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  Natives  of  India ;  though  I  have  no 
d«ttht>  that  when  tbie  is  -known  in  that  country/ hundreds  there  wll  hasten 
with  eqnal  aeoi  to  join  them  In  this  benevolent  dnry.  fCkeers.J  Here, 
however,  we  have  arrived  «t  a  crisis.  My  whole  fortune  hai  been  destroyed 
by  those  to  whom  I  never  did  wrong,  and  I  have  made  every  possible  appeal  for 
redtess  in  a  legal,  a  temperate,  and  a  consfitutioilal  manner.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, until  every  effort  has  ftdled,  and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  has  proved 
that  my  last  hope  was  as  deiusive  as  all  the  former  ones,  that  I  have  consented 
to  allow  this  appeal  to  be  marte  on  my  behalf  to  the  people  of  England.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  thank  you  for  the  patient  attention  with  which  you  have  heard  me. 
Nethermy  health  nor  my  spirits  are  at  this  moment  such  as  to  make  the  task 
easy  or  agivesMe  to  me:  and  though  it  has  been  said  **  that  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  the  men  h  speaketh;  *'  yet  on  this  occasion,  I  feel  that  veiy 
fulness  to  operate  more  powerfully  !n  fettering  my  expres^^lons,  and  must  let 
the  stren^'of  my  feelings  plead  for  the  feebleness  of  their  utterance.  (CkterM,) 
Sin  John  Dotlb.  I  believe  your  Lordship  has  hitherto  gone  along  with 
us  in^  every  th  ng  that  has  been  done  in  this  case.  Whether  i  shall  ciivy  ^onr 
Lordship  along  with  me  in  the  jn«ti<m  whkh  l>am  now  ^loiiig  to  mrice,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  decide.  But,  ipantleraen,  yon  have  all  oeen  hew  ^s  Losdohip 
has  J 
ness, 
thist 

I  sh  11  not  be  in  a  minority  now,  whatever  I  may  have  been  during  the  gwaateet 
part  of  my  public  life.  1  confine  myself  wholly  to  what  yom  haow  witaeased 
th's  day ;  for  though  I  could  call  your  attention  wilUagly  to  thegeneinl  merits 
of  the  noble  Lord,  I  shall  abstain  from  doing  ao  on  Mm  present  oecatloB.  I 
move  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Lord  J.  Russell  for  his  im- 
partial and  amiable  conduct  in  the.  chafar.    (tamd  elteen.J 

llie  motion  vras  pht,  seconded,  and  carried  by  acdamaUon  unanimously 
Loan  J  OHM  Russjbll.    I  thank  the  meeting  for  their -fciadneia,  andaasare 

them  that  my  exertions  in  this  cause  have  been  given  witli  as  giaaliliMOikjf  as 

seal. 
The  meelfaw  dlspafied  Miout  Ox  o^eloek. 
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The  foUowiflff  U  ft  eepr ^^  ^»  ^W^  rtMOtlr  fonranM  to  Indim,  solkHliig 
soppuft  fir«MB  tbftt  quarter ;  bat  the  urgent  preMura  of  tiie  embamnement* 
tdTerted  to,  end  the  greet  length  of  tine  thet  muit  necessarily  elapse  before 
any  letvBS  can  be  had  from  tnat  distant  coantry,  renders  the  dd  of  the  British 
oomoHmity  ef  tho  greatest  inportanee  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  cor-' 
dial  aad  gaocral  eo-opetation  to  promote  tlie  apeedg  acoomplishment  of  so' 
deirmble  an  end,  the  flatenents  it  contains  are  accordingly  submitted,  SA 
equally  eailtled  to  their  consiieraiion : 


'*  To  tk»  Rwnpttm  amd  NtUhe  Commmity  qf  India, 

"  'nie  case  of  Sir.  Bnckingham  is  too  well  linowQ  to  every  one  in  India  to 
render  any  details  necess  iigr.  His  difficulties  ani  his  distresses  are  undoubted 
and  imminent.  Do  thev  aieilt  attention  and  relief?  and  if  so,  by  what  mesoa 
can  soch  be  most  readily  and  effectually  gWea  7 

'*  The  hialory  of  his  life  seems  to  establish  for  him  a  powerftil  claim  to  re- 
speet  and  sympathy,  from  all  who  esteem  perseYeritig  i.itegrity.  But  his  ex- 
ertions,-when  placed  by  ctrcnmstanoes  ia  a  pablic  character, — ^his  losses,  his 
salfetiBgs,  and  his  seal  in  what  he  eotisidered  a  public  duty,  give  him  a  more' 
especial  claim  on  all  his  (^llow-subiects  in  India, — whether  Native,  A.glo- 
Ifldian,-or  Evropean,--4n  whose  ea-  se,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  he  has  made 
shipwreck  of  his  fortune  ;  and  to  whom  he  now  turns  an  eye  of  hope  for  sym*' 
pitny  and  relief,  in  the  hour  of  his  c&tress. 

"  Bat  there  ate  ckcuBrntancet  in  Mr.  BocklRgham's  reeent  conduct,  whiclr 
neine  can  well  know  or  daly  appieeiate,  except  such  as  have  been  resident  in* 
^g^*°^  of  late  years.  The  testiaM>ny  of  soch  persons  may  be  of  u^e  to  htm 
at  tids  crisis,  and  is  the  chief  o-  ject  of  this  addiess ; — that  tesHmmiy  referring 
to  maiteta  of  f&et,  and  le»viag  out  of  consideration  opluiens  on  political  ques- 
tions involved  ia  hU  protracted  struggles. 

*'  The  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Buckingham  has  adhered  to  what  he  honesMy 
believed  the  good  C4»se  of  ladiio  impiovemeat,  ever  Hi.ce  his  return  to 
Englind, — ihe  persevermice  manifested  by  him  under  discouragements  that 
would  have  drivej  many  men  to  despair,-7-the  expenditure  of  the  remains  of  his 
Indiin  savLigs,  in  trying  every  Ifgal  channel  of  redress  for  puiilic  evils  and 
p.ivate  wrongs, — and  ihe  putity  of  Ms-private  character,  amidst  his  •  ifficulties 
and  embairraasiiii^ts,mo  well  l^uown  and  tightly  estimated  by  all  unprejudiced 
men. 

^*  The  Uni'mai^^ed,  having  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  exerdi^e  of 
those  Tiit«ms  in. the  eoadnefe  of  Mr.  B  chi  :gha«:  most-  readily  bear  testimony 
to  th«HB..a^.wellas  to  Ms  preient  distresses :  and  on  these  grounds,  they  make 
thi^  apsaal  t*  the  eommniiity  of  India.— ^f  whatever  rank,  class,  or  condi- 
llonv--<4mplori.i.g.  them  to  contribute,  ia  the  mode  and  m  nu**te  hestsu^ed  to 
their  pf»«l  ion,  and  most  agreeible  to  their  feellitri«  to  the  ren<*f  of  a  min  on 
whevi  mi^ortiHm  has  IMlea  with  so  he^y  a  hand,  and  whose  intentions  are 
believed  to  have  been  eetlrely  pure  and  honest.  The  subseri  lers  would  faiir 
hope*  by  thlt  meuwk  to  sepeae  him  from  impending  destnic-ien,-  and  res^oie 
him  to  thai  pi ^ee  in.soeiety  to  which  his  hablu  and  m^iuirements  entitle  him. 

*^  The  contributions  of  ill  who  desire  to  promote  this  benevolent  objeet, 
may  be  effected  through  any  house  of  business  .io  Calcutta.  Madras,  or  Boa- 
b«y,  by  geotienmn  directing  their  agents  to  transfer  any  spedflc  sum  from 
their  pm» e aeeovnta  Io  the subacrip^ion  opened  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  B'ck- 
inff^mmL  Hmre  ia  no  inleotioa  to  risk  offenee.  in  any  qttaiter,  by  the  p«iblica- 
tioo  of  names*— if,  indeed,  oflbnce  could  be  taken  at  the  exhibition  of  good 
leetiagi  towards  the  wifortuoate  : — B^t,  byt  removing,  every  possible  groond 
of  objectioa,  the  work  of  benevoleace  may  be  extended  ;  and  while  this  relief 
vrill  thus  be  more  effectual,  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  this  end  will  l^ 
pr<yportionally  greater  from  that  contidention.** 

Oriettua  H^r^ld,  VoL  10.  M 
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Yi'sa^  PdUIp  Honvwood,  Esq.  M*  P. 
Michael  Biuce,  Esq. 
John  Williams,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Jeremy  Befafhim,  Eiq. 
Edward  Elliee,  Eiq.  M.  P. 
CkfUaih  Mi^fleld 
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William  Vizard,  Esq.  . 
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Jffenes  Ini^farity,  Esq. 
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TheRef.W.  J.^ox 

Malth*w  W004,  Fsf.  Hr.P. 

James  Macdonald^  Efg. 

James  Gra  tah^jEsq,  M.  ft   ^ 

Mathew  Daveoport  liill,  Esq. 

James  Leman,  Esq. 

^M"  Robert  MS  ilson,  M.  P. 

Nicholas  IlaDkey  Smitj).  Esq. 

James  Paterson,  Esq.  M.  u, 

John  Towell  Rutt,  Esq. 

John  ^owring,  Esq. 

Jamto  Morrtson,  Esq. 

Henry  Meredi  h  Parker,  £sq.«-^wbo 
aidds,  aftef  biss'goatnre;  tbefolto#* 
itig  sentence:-^'*  Diffeiing  entirely 
from  Mr  Bocklngbam  in  politfes,  but 
ponvineed  that  he  is  a  sUflfeter  fol 
conscience-sake  ;  and,  ^  ^  ")  iuter- 
tourse  often  yter*^.  In  Inflia  fl(nd  m 
England,  that  he  1^  itai  Qpri^h't,  lib* 
bourtbl^,  flihd  eitcelleot  mab.** 
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Ail  BtteMy  to  OppresiWti 

^vw1|l,l|^  {|e^vgll)«t  t^fi  oflntribqtions  alrpjdy  cgof iwd  Sqt  Jtfr  6^ckiMr^Mp•s* 
relter,  ha?e  been  suflicieptly  UaerfU  to  mafk  the  hl^U  sens^  enter  ^1  ^dot'  h  a, 
character  and  wrongs  by  the  beDevolent  contributors.  But,  as  it  is  desired 
tlial  the  subscription  should  be  in  every  sens6  ot  tn'e.  woffl  i  public  one^  and 
embrace  a^\  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  whether  in  India  of  fn  England,  ^ti^ 
smallest  sums  will  be  cheerfully  received,  with  $.  ri9fm  ib  floark  the  exteofi^te 
aad  g999»f»l  sympstl^  whioh  it  is  eoosidiMred  ||ia(  ^is  «fi|D  ||  palcul^lcd  to 
excite  in  evory  truly  English  bosom. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  the  s^ency  hou<«es  in  India ;  by  the 
KIBei^nl  l^ilpisr^  ^i.  Eng^apd :  by  most  of  tfaye  lar^e  booksellers  ;  at  the  leading 
Ulffafy  and  other  clul^s.^  aoQ  by  the  editors  of  all  the  piiblic  jo\irnalS  in  ^ 
ki^dom  I  of  ea^h  plf.n-l^om  it  i$  requesed,  tWt  a,Ll  sums  received  ot)  this  ad- 
oifl^i  m%f  be  reii^ittsd  t^  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  'Minsioa-hodsd 
PUce  ;  Messrs.  j^ansom  aod  Co.,  Pall-roalt  East ;  or  to  the  Committee  fbf 
relief  of  Mr  Buckingham,  at  tb^  llialiihed  ^lonse  Tavern,  St.  James*s; 

-T     .  (tiigniML)  ifilCBSTER  STAl^HDPE,  Sesrstfffy. 

CoBtanttt^  RpOra,  ^TiOtldtM^  Jtins  ISsiO. 

f f  *  Ap  tl^ts  Su)>scriptiea  will  be  kf pt  open  a  sufficient  time  to  admit  of  Ip- 
slumg  ibe  retnroa  froM  the  joouttry,  and  eten  fsom  India,  a  ftdthfttf  h^rt 
vili  be  pooid^  from  time  to  iua^4  of  the  ifdditiond  sumi  which  my  )Mr  trans-^' 
mitted^by  Stibferibers. 'who,  f^olii  ditftUfde  ot  •Of  othdr  eames.^tavie  Sell  >^ 
luui  time  or  opporttuiity  to  contribute  their  aid  towards  it«  object. 
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Tai3  4»y  »  Quarterly  General  dourt  of  I^bpfietojj^  ^pr^fi  I^eld,  [  \/, 

■    '     '' ■"    *•    ••      "  BrawMs*  WAmv  •'  ■    '^  »    r.  . 

'The  ChaiiTOafi  (Sir  George  Hoblosrin}  to<)k  bis  ^eatat'lli^'o^eloci^i  ^<i  'tbe^ 

IWRnutes  of  the  proceeding's  of  llie  last  Cour^  ^ajir^jj^^b^eij  reJ^,"    .',  ^     /.  ',  '  ' 

Col.  STA29BQPB  rp9e  tP  sjPfalF^  bui7-j.  ,    ,.  .|  *.  j^',_  ^^', '^     |  /  \'^  ' 

The,C«AHtWAN  8«id,  (hat.if  >th^  <iop.  propi:ie'9|:,^«Ne.f<>r..^  poipo«fr -of 

bringing  forward  the  motion,  of  which  he  had  giv^jaot^t^.^ebvigged, le^io- 


waa  disposed,  of,. 

fCoU  STAivHorts  MMi»  hrmerfily. wished  t^  w^  g  flfl^iiii)#„iwMpely.  wjl?«thejr 
%iv  joilki«l.iiqc<>fiUs!t)f  4he  jrenpwul  olihfi  yv  wMKj^*^  ?HW^f  had  b.eeD  re- 
<v^¥^.  fnoro  lndift«..uui.w^elihQr.  Il^9.,st«ttjmwjt#,r^imy,«|iwde  mo  thiil,  effect 
were  true  1 

)Tho  rH4iiiifAN.^WMh.  r^p^ol  t<V(thj^  ptft  of  1^^  hpn«  Pippri^tor*a  qu^- 
tipii,;the  object  of  whioh  u  to  (vsc^rjiaii^  M|hether,«ny,  official  accounts^ pf^he 
nriiew«A*of  iMMtUUIes/wilh  Ithe  Burmese  hikve.  bfoen  re^^iyed  by  the  Court  oJf 
I^ir^torBi  J  oan  answer  in  ti/tt  iM'gi|tii(e.  ^Kq  such.^ccovintA  hft>et^e^.fe- 
C'ived.  At  tKo  sm»o  lime,  I  fAJ^e Jlpiii^  not  ihjp  leaat  doubt  pf  tlie  fycf^  becStUa^ 
the  statement  is. contained  \n  a  (etter  from^Sir  Jamei  Brisbane  to  the  ^ecfe- 
ti|ry,.of  the  Admutdty.  .;..,..  ,       ,       .,      , 

The  GftAiAiCAitthen  stated^j  Umt  certain  papers  .^tUfh  MJ^W.pr^septfll 
to  I^Uantot  since  ihe  last  Gencaml  Court,  werje  qo'^l^id  befofti^  Coprt^ 
agroaably  to  the  bylaws.  •    -     .  .      ;t:  i<  «  .•   .. 

'  GMieral  Th OaitfOR  MML  wliaillerlt:wwhatanua-tO'Ptint'tfa0^papeM,foi'' 
the  Infonnirtioii  of  tbc^PMimetiMMrf '   '      •    n  ,     ;     .r^r -.   i:  n„r     f   fj ...  . 

ITi^CiiAiRMABr  fepli(w\]|ithe,t^ga(iTi.    _[      ^    ;  '   ,' .  .H'^ 

Captain  MAxriKLD«ked  whether  PrafMrietors  ytw al.lil^Kty  .tp  !tal(e,p9pie^ 
of  the  papers  7     .  .    :  ,  .   i 

The  CHAmiuA  replied,  that  any  Proprietor  wUrht  take  ^oplaa  if  Jhii  pjefacil. 
Tba  pftpora  were  publLe  paperss  t«  all  intenis  and  parposies^     ' .  . , 

Dr.  Oti.e«aia«r  hoped  that  the  papers  wonld'be  Bocess^le'toihe  Vto* 
ptfelorff*  room,  !f  called  for. ' 

The  C^AumAN,— Certainly.         '  '\       . 

The  ChKMK  thiP  reMi  tha  titlea  of  the  papers,  ajnd  they  were  laid  iip>on  Ihe 
table... 

Tua  DiTiDENP. 

Tha  Ohaikman  informed  theCoart,  that  tbe  Co«i«<>f  Diffclomir^  Hie  0OtJh 
of  Jane,  'eame  to  a  reeolnt46n,'Teoomiiiending  that  the  dividead  <on  tha  Cooi- 
paoy'i  stock,  from  the  Ml  at  Jwaxaarto  thie  M>.  of  My,  ahouVd  be  6i  per 
cent.  He  moved  that  the  Court  da  confina  thai  fva«lathmr»--CafEW  imaal*' 
mously.  "  "  r 

Br-LAWB  CoKumraa.  •  ^ .  •  •'•,    .-/<'-.    ^    ,  r 

A  Gentleman  said,  that  in  the  ahBeiio»#f  theC^innan  of  the  Committee 
of  By-lAva,  who  was  oonflned  by  indiiippsition,  he.wsji  <^Fttt<^,^^l|mpl  |lie 
report  <>f  the  Committee. — The  report  wa^  laid  upon  ihe  XaEIe, ,  ,   >    ,  ,     !    . 

The  OnaiRMAsr  aai^  that,  in  pvrsaaaee  of  the  0th  aentlon^aC  M»e.  94  c^imt 
of  the  by-laws,  it  was  the  daty  of  the  Court  to  appoint  a  new  commftteeuof 
flA«ealo.iAS|e«(  tba by-laws.    He  tbeoproppsed jhi^XoU^ifini^ gy^tlf^n^n  aa 
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laeaiben  of  the  Comipittee!  Hwnphrw  ^one,  B»q.  j  the  H«i.  0.  KlantiMl ). 
George  Cmnming,  Esq. ;  pWriAHealley,  E^. ;  HeaiV  teHH.  Esq. ;  Qeorg* 
liroie,  *ii»q. ;  Davlp  Ly9^»  ^^^ 

General  Thornton.— Before  ypv  proceed  further.  Sir,  I  wish  it  Couldiw 
tsccrtamed  iiow  jjany'times  the  ^entlemeii,  who  sat  ton  this  Comftittee  last 
year,  attended.  If  it  should  ap|war/th«t  any  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  not. 
attcndmg,  }t  wpuld  p^  heiter.  t|^  appoint  others  ip  their  place,  In  some  places, 
I  know.  It  IS  the  custom  to  set  do.vn  ijie  numbe^r  of  Uines  that  a  member  at^ 
tends  the  Committee  to  whfch  he  belongs. 

A  PPOPRIBTOR.---I  do  not  recollect  how  many  members  may  have  been  fife 
SSidlS^w^r^t^^  Hiat/ins^neruuPthe 

Dr,  aiicUfiisxA^X^iikeJ^j^  thit  ifh6  statement  of  the  hdn.jjiem: 

ber  IS  correct :  and  therefore,  if  I  should,,  6p  i  tytufp  oeeasion,  move  tfhbt  an' 
entry  should  be  made  of  ihfe  nuihber  of  tfrnes'tbd  ihetaabers  may  attend,  those 
who  are  punctual  in  their  attendance  cannot  be  oflended.  I  think  it  essetitial 
^  aome  f^tpita«ieMsfht>(^a  be«ddpleA^r*ee*rllHrtbeaWendm»eof4n6rabert. 
I  win  toot«f,  ift  va^y  be  kHo^dto  dt>  w  dfor  lam  neb  welt  aenualated  wltfc» 
the  forms  hM«>i'««itt«ltfegftite^«h«ll  <be  kept  6f  Iheattettdanoe^the  membM 
of  the  €\>nimittee.  <  ■'    t 

Wn  Di^iii.uitVis^  t6  drdef^I-boiWWt*!  fhtti  tid  niMf6n  of  tlkf^  atttura  dan 
bemads  at  thB^presetltnuym«*nt.  'Th<^  WdH. member' moat  *tve  nmiee  for  a; 
ftature  day.  I  dbj wt  alt<^gfethbr  M  the^  WbtiiWi.  '  i  Ihf nk-  U  libtprober  that-  the^ 
gentlHaen  sboutfl  be  treated  lik^  achwiboys,  havibg  the  hour  at  wWdh  tbry 
eome  W  tlje  morning  m^rke^  *^  h  Would  be  a  dangerous  precedent.  •      , 

Dr.  GiLCHaisT.—t  always  nnderstodd  that  a  General  Cburt  was  assembled  for 
general  purposes,  and  that  any  Proprietor  was  at  liberty  to  propbse  what  be 
mig«l  fliMk'lMMefl^fe]  f«rthe  Gsttpahy.  I  praceaded  oo  thai  aalteratatodinff ; 
bdf  If  H  b^'rtdt  Ifiroper  td  mkktf  the  motioto  which  I  described  Jiew,  i  viU.gKe 
notice  for  another  day.  I  am  far  from  thinking  my- proposal  ot^ctiooable* 
Bfan  a^«bii^iiiaas,!:ii^t6ad.ol  feeiiag.any  abame  ait  Wving  their  proceedings 
watched,  ought  rather  to  glory  in  being  found  alwaya  at  their  posts,  AUu 
sion  has  been  made  to  schoolboys:  the  disciplioe  of  schoolboys  was  of  ad4 
vantage  In  youth,  and  might  prove  beneHdal  itf  old  age.  I  do  not,  however, 
vrtabitlie  bo^fS'oraMMdtoet^  f6%e^'reiiiart[ed,  buc  enly  tlle^laya/     ' 

The  Chai'jmah.— I  have,  perhaps,  been  guilty  of  a  little  lrr*g<t!irlty  ia 
frf»Htt|f»tMiJwhVef«latfe«  to  ^  6ti  r  ^eieattse,  th#  profperiRoAv  of  priiceediair 
was  to  appoint  the  e<»fnfailt&^,  -lintead : of  allowing*  myself  to  bv  thaa lutaiQ 
rap«Hei.«^At<the'daaie'time«  I  am  awarOftiiajt  after  the  G«nKBi«Wa  sWi^e 
appointed,  it  is  competent  for  any  member  of  the  Court  to  giv«  notice  of  Mm 
motion  he  may  think  proper  on  the  subject.  I  may,  howerer,  take  this  oppo^ 
tunUy  of  string,  that  the  fact  before  my  eyes  affords  the  best  possible  answer 
to' the  •6b'§e'M(tfons  #hibh  TiAve  beew  mader  reapectfag  the  aftendaaee'of  the 
members  of  this  Committee.  It  consists  of  fifteen  members,  and  at  the  preaaat 
moment  there  are  twelve  in  Court.  (Hear.}  I  now  beg  leare  to  move 
th4tf  lbl»'Mlawtlig  g«Aiil«injian{  ih  addition  to  those  I  have  before  aamcd:  fie 
appAii^etf  liMnllMfra  of  the  Committee :-^Robert  WiUiam84  Bath;  Baumaia 
BarttattI,  'Ba^.  v^l^Hehry^  Stvaolwy,  Bart^$  JEoha  D^by^,  Eaq..;  Jobn.  Heary 
TrfMIH  4Baq.;  JohD^Caratalra*  Bsq.;  Richard  Twining,  Esq.;  aad  8ir 
James  Shaw,  Bart. 

All  the  above  gentlemen  were  ananAmouaiy  elected. 
'      ^    '',"■;'',  '  ■'fllBSHtPrU«J'STSTaH. 

Tke  CkAinWAi^.-^l  W^  to  acqmdnt  the  Court,  that  on  the  iOih  and  94th 
altiflBo,  the  Court  bf^tMreetora  resolved  to  engage  several  ships  by  private 
etfriHMbtV  "tAiM  r«Mnttfimi  t  Ht>w  lay  before  this  Court  agreeably  te  the  bv. 
laafa^''=  •      '-  "-.'•  .;.-..•.  ^         '       ,        '. 

l>i'.t¥ii:diicls¥.'-^rbiigl«ale  to  dbaeinre,  that  the  faauAsome  Cfit)plaaiftioii 
irliieh  the  Chairman  gave  raapecting  the  Conmitteeof  Ify-Uwabaacompletaly 
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•fctoied  »y  ibiiMl,  ind  I  do  not  now  vtrii  to  gif e  my  iutl6t  tA  iktmh'^dki 
Whan  ^eDilemen  perfonn  Mnricet  irrttultMBly,  we  oiiflit  not  U  be  tot  nloo 

wilh  respect  to  them. 

Captniii  Hk%wimj.D.r^At  ta  eaiiy  oerlod,  I  sinll  feet  it  «f  dnt^r  lo  «iib«iit 
n  action,  towthiBir  that  part  of  the  MOeorge  III.  wMch  lelatea  to  \\m  bitiof 
of  tonnage.  That  act  teems,  aa  U  were,  to  hare  driven  as  into  a  corner  ;  if 
compels  na  to  take  up  new  ahips  if  old  pnet  should  happen  to  be  boiot, 
whether  we  need  them  or  not«  I  »eg  leave  to  ask  whether  anj  ship  haa  been 
taken  up  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the  Royal  George  t 

Tho  Chawsan.— I  thought  the  hon.  Piropiieto?  would  ha;ro  boMi  aware 
timt  no  tonnage  conid  be  taken  apthls  yaartoanpp^  thedeadeoey  ooeaalonai 
by  the  Royal  George.  In  consequenoe  of  the  inereased  deOMd  for  teaa 
dnring  fche  la<l  yoar,  new  t«Hinage  has  bean  taken  up,  ii^order  to  biing  an  %ddi- 
tionai  quantity  to  this  country  aext  year. 

Captain  MAxrini.i>.— The  c^l  which  appears  to  we  now  ont  of  the  Aet  mt 
l^mliament  ia  tMs,  that  the  owners  of  a  ship  wMoh  may  be  bunt  ere  at  Mbeity 
te  lay  d<ywn  another  keet,  wittch  rnnat  be  Mf#d  at  Am  eame-rateof  teMMte  an 
the  former  vessel,  let  that  rate  he  ever  to  hiprh.  Suppnae^lt  ahoald  be  foond 
tneotiveffleilt  to  engage  any  more  ships  of  l«d»  foan,  yet  «f '  a  veeael  nf  thit 
descilption  should  oe  burnt,  the  owners  are  allowed  to  lay  down  n  kesl  H 
iimi^dimenilonas  a4d  the  Comipany  me  obliged  ta  hise  it*  1^)0  ia  idso 
another  pnrt  of  the  Aet  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  ur>n ;  |t  in 
tMt  reipeetiag  the  Marine  ienriee^ 

rrtie  CfiAniMAK.— I  beg  to  cirtl  tbe  hot.  Ihroprletor  to  order.  When  h 
Prouiletor  gives  notice  of  a  motion  on  any  subject.  It  Is  iq*  ite  irregttlar  to 
$:iier  into  a  diaeustrtoR  on  the  merits  of  the  caae ;  the  pl'o|}er  time  for  thdt  is 
When  the  mqtiop  Comes  befbre  the  Court.  We  are  not  now  competent  to 
Oome  to  a  decision,  and  dishntiion,  therefore,  at  the  present  moment.  Is  abab* 
Intety  thrown  away. 

Captain  MA^riELn.— T  was  not  going  to  dihte  on  the  subject,  but  raere)T 
to  qbserve  that  the  Supreme  Government  was  about  to  act  ill'eKalK',  from  net 
adbe.ing  strictly  lo  the  Act  of  the  5dth  George  III.  I  will  bi)ng  the  subieet 
Defo;e  me  JDourt  on  a  fbture  occasion.  ' 


CiM^AHf  lii«panb.-*Ti»  Tam#oiui  Cf^^mi9t^t^Hh 

Hie  C^amn  Air  stated,  that  the  Ooart  wns  made  spcoiai,  ^r  li^  parpmm  of 
laying  before  the  Prenrietom,  for  their  approbetiim,  a  EesoliiiloB  •f  ^ 
Court  of  Dlreetore  of  ttie  8d  iaat*,  proyidiag,  that  Captain  Michael,  of  tim 
Mhdfaa  EatabiisbaMKit,  npoa  his  Nojaning  the  military  sfirvioe^  |b  order  thai 
be  may  eontinue  to  aet  aa  Mabimu  i  Tmnainter  to  the  )u>i<nre  CommissieneBa 
ia  Rngland,  In  whieh  eapaeity  he  reoeivca  a  salary  of  ^QB8c  IQi..per  anoiutt, 
ahall  be  ranted,  npim  the  terms  and  conditiona  therein  staled,  h  aoDtinaanoe 
oftimt  salary  fer  life.  Atii  ferther  providing,  that  whenever  the  period  shall 
ariiTo,  at  wbdi,  if  Captain  Mixih^l  had  continued  In  the  Miiittry  lierviasr 
he  would  have  sncoeeded  to  the  command  of  a  aegiment,  a^d  a  share  of  OflV 
feclboniaga,  the  Aaid  salary  of  ^OBS :  lOs.  per  anmun,  be  incref^nd,  from  that 
dale,  to  2l,OdO  per  ananm  for  life. 

1  l|e  CLCttK  read  the  resolatlen  of  the  Coatt  of  Dlinetora. 

The  CRAihMAN  moved,  thit  the  Court  do  approve  6f  thft  resoltftton  «r  thp 
Court  of  Directors. 

Captain  Max  pi  eld. — I  beg  to  ask  whether  the  business  of  the  '(^artiatic 
Cqmmb^ion  is  completed  ;  and  if  not,  what  remai  is  unsettled,  and  how  much 
has  been  accoh)plished  within  the  last  twelve  months  ?  It  is,  I  nndersttbid, 
tome  time  lace  the  Commissioners  in  India  completed  their  part  of  the  bnsl* 
hess.  t  have  been  liiformed.  that  tlie  time  of  the  odrnmissloneta  ^ere  hna 
been  much  occupied  with  questions  relative  to  the  salaries  of  the  servante  of 
the  late  Nabob.  It  never  was  the  Inftenlioa  pf  the  Act  under  which  they  f  re 
^p^iqtod  tbai  aneh  ahonid  be  tbe  ca^^  Uw^$t^  settle  the  clfims  broug)i|| 
against  the  Nabob  both  by  Europeans  and  Natives,  thA  tne  Cbmmissioheri 
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9flr»My»lfM«  m4  iw^  t/D  ^fk^  arrwf  fif  99l4m>*  Ti^  Copmiftlop  hap 
)>««p  giuiui  /9A  for  mapy  yi^ar9  ft  a  Urg^e  expense,  and  M  U  pot  unfair  tp  asjlc 
tber^re  l^  what  #fat^  the  ^as|t)es9  h,  im4'\vMHer  it  is44ktiiy  ]tp  b^  aopn 
vow^  wp*  If  thpr^  l^  4gBy  ^.^coriEl  in  thiji  hoii99  iiy  vl^cb  tl)e  pr  sent  state  ot 
Idbe  bua|ii?as  c«iuld  be  fscertained,  it  i^  de^rable  that  ve  aboold  Jcupv  It.  If 
llie  affair  had  g:ot  iittp  Chancery,  it  quybl  hare  )ieea  settled  ftiy  this  Mme* 
The  CaAiaiiAN. — The  Court  Is  in  possession  of  information  relatire  to  the 

Koceed'ttgs  of  the  Commission.  A  tepoit  on  the  sn^ject  has  heen  laid  befortj 
e  Court,  and  ts  accessible  to  the  honourable  PropHetor  Wheii  he  pleases  \b 
resort  to  it.  I  know  that  lie  #ill  learn  that  t9ie  labduis'of  the  Commfssionerti 
are  hot  yet  eoneloded.  It  tiMty  Xf^  neeessary  to  slate,  that '  independently'  of 
Ihe  daimtr  of  lai^ -aaiDliinf  which  wer6  to  be  eipeeted,  ^sims  of  a  minor  de(> 
lerl  tion  haft  beM  brous^ht  ahder  t%e  oonsiderafion  of  the  ComhifSSielieraL 
f  ammvt awaj^ tha» 4n  Hie  'A«t  vuid^w^oh the  CothMMfoaers wei«  ap'pMnrild 
any  dislittctioa  was  ma^e  as  to  the  devctfptlOR  of  d^ts  to  ^Mch  they  were  td 
tl^eet  their  «lftcDti«B^»  I'beUeve  that  the  whM«  off  the  Caniatio  debts  irere 
Tefeweii  4o  theni,  whel^iar  those  deb^s  were  Urye  or  smaH  fn  amount,  fo  J  no- 
tice fee  the  eoiumtosieaiera,  I  mnstatate,  thai  they4iaTel>een  extremely  anxious 
to  ^riny  theeomniissioii  to  a  close.  (Hear.)  la  order  to  eflRrct  that  object  they 
hint  m^g^gted  the  pivprirtf  aiC«iimtiiBgv  witteKt  Amther  ih^uiry,  ja  jceitain 
descriptioa  of  debt  wliich  is  too  small  ia  amount  to  be  worth  investigatio% 
ifuvamch  M^fkoemps9  of  doisitf  Pfh  W»lf^  ip ^l ^hahUity*  ei^eed Ihe 
finouiU  of  debtv  This  is  the  preaf^  sta^  of  th^  busuiej^,  aod  I  am  pertaja 
arid  am  sure  .the  X^ourt  mu&t  feel  that  the  Cbipamif  s^ooers  most  aaxioualy  de« 
finU>  bn  iif[  it  to  a  close  as  |w>oii  ^|)os&ib^:  but  yrhUst  the  Apt  retniui;ied 
ifi  force  ey,ery  qlaiiia,aiat'  was  entitled  to  haye  hi^  clajims  investigated  a,aa  r^« 
ported  o^.  JPVith  respect  to  the  Commissioners  acting  i^  India,  i^  is  filsp 
yerv  mti^cb  tbeif  wisj^  tha|t  t\ie  Commis  ton  should  t^  put  an  en4  tp.  T^e  A,ct 
of  jPariuii^ei^t  regdere^  U  j^p  rative  l^t  the  /C^pmmlssioners  tt^ere  sh(^uld  bp 
selected  from  .the  bengal  establishmec\t  ^d  np^  from  the  Matlra^,  and  thereforp 
the  offices  were  by  no  npieans  obj^t^  of  c^esire  tp  pe;:sons  of  respectability 
and  talent,  because,  on  being  app^juited,  they  were  /separated  frpi^  aM  their 
friend^  a|id  cojanection^. 

Mr.  ^xov. — I  heg  to  propose  a  question  tor  the  sake  of  informaHon,  fof 
o1^  aa  I  sim,  I  am  never  ashamed  to'  learn.  The  Resolu  ibri  of  the  Court  oY 
pirecltors  p*-0|^nftes,  ifhat  a  satary  ef  ^1000  shaN  be  jtiven  to  Captain  Michael 
IbrllQ^  N^wal  appears  to  nie  that  this  reormmiendation  is  improper,  taas- 
ttttdk  aa  t»he  salary  Inay  'l«st  longer  than  the  life  of  the  Company.  I  suhmlt 
tlmt  it  wHMiUI' he 'better  to  conCtane  the  sala^  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Gouft  9  and  I  jam  qutte  sure  that  no  person,  who  oonducta  him<<eif  with  pro« 
pricey  In  any  Mee  under  tibe  Cosapaoy,  will  ever  fed  any  lack  of  lioendity 
an  tlieir  part.  I- jam  not  tfaposed  to  edll  in  ques  ion  the  amount  of  the  al- 
hvwancd^'and  would  not,  for  thewortd,  say  a  word  to  iijure  Captain  Michael ; 
but  I  wish  to  k<iow  whether  the  custom  of  the  dourt  renders  it  impprativp 
that  the  salary  -  shovM  he  for  Hfe  ? 

The  Chairman.— It  certainly  does  not ;  hut  there  is  noth'o^  new  in  the 
pn^iple  of  th's  grant.  Pensions,  when  granted  by  this  Ooipopfuiy,  ar^  grfinted 
for  life.  Wi^h  respect  to  the  present  case,  it  is  founded  on  an  agreemeii;t  or 
stipulation.  Captain  Michael  was  the  only  person  in  this  country  competent 
ib  traaslate  the  Mahratta  language.  The  period  of  his  furlough  was  neaily 
expired ;  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  give  up  his'  situa- 
tion of  interpreter,  in  order  to>  retain  his  hnid  of  the  aervice.  It  was  not  worth 
his  while,  ^or  the  cons-dera^on  of  £QS2  a-y^r,  (his  salary  as  ioternre^ter.)  ,to 
reluiquish  the '  advantages  which  fhe  military  service  tiefd  cijit  to  Jiim.  The 
first  proposi'ion  which  he  made  was,  that,  whflst  he  retained  his  situation  of 
tatcgqprrteri  be  should  conUat^e  toholdhisrankin  the*  army,  with  the  p^Lrl- 
lege  of  returning  to  India  (When  his  aervloea  here  should  no  longer  be  re- 
qairad.  To  Ovsarpffoitfa^  there  wa?  a  dyqi**^  objecUpn .pii  tbe  fuf  sff  the 
fiplW i>f  Pi'ectOM^  ji()  vJ>J:q<^39^  yM5¥  ^  m^  .?.W  »iwiy#  ^^  .^jn^crtRllaed  4» 
every  instance  where  such  pretensions  are  put  forth,'  1  trust  that  no  of&cer 
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^^V^i»'\iepma^^%6  ftvMi  iA«litoeowiti^vmd«Maliifttia4Mtittlii^ 

{Hear^  hear.)  It  was  on  that  ^ound  that  Captain  Michaers  propoailkiB,w«a 
iTJ«cled. '  Ho%ei^  at  th«  C^npany  Iwl.n^ed  of  t|i^  servW^s  of  ,thi8  ffnile- 
■uui'ib  this.  eoQii try,  it  wa»  nttcesauy  that  the  pecaniary  part  of  Uie  queation 
ihoald  ht  ^Msidered.  When  it  was  aTideni  t^at  Claptaiii  Mid^ael  mu^t  giTo 
nil  all  ojaitoifr  of  mlBg  in  h's  (Mrofeaa<'oQt  U  waa  onlyAffi^r  pr,opu8,tipp  on  his 
part*  that  this  -loss  should  be  niad«  np  tohlou .  \\  fuSk  th^efon;,  f^f  |e^^  that 
vhen  tho  period  should  arme. at  wlu«J^.C^>taii>.MM:>if^U  if.  be,  >»d  remauied 
in  the  serviee,iWoilkd  havelyeen  piaped  lAooipniaiKl  gt,^,^g^mfn\^  his  aUo^- 
fUico.aiMiiild  be  isoMaaedr^'Ihe  ^xMso^  pifopofed^  in  opgder  that  be  mf^X  not 
be  d  aidferer  by  rendAuing  in-  Ahia  «ouAtry<  Aa  it  vi|4  resolved  to  j^i ve  this 
ffontleman  an  income  for  Uf«)i  i(.w»»atipuM^.tlia9,,Vb^CA<apaoy  ithould  have 
his  services  in  any  other  Of wioUk  depwtffiedtjthat  might  be  reqciirvd.  I  am 
happy  to. say'  that  the  Compaiiy  baft, ^ly opportunity  of  benefiting  materially  by 
his.  a^fv  Ci^s  .}it.  i]^  col)fge,  during  the  tim^  ,tlv|t  h^  js  not  occupied  with  the 
Ta!g^e  co«mDi0s  on. .  O^  the  whoie,  the  arcdug/ment  wi^ieh  ha^  been  made 
with  uaptuia  ^Ubael,  is.  one  which  I  can  safely  knd.coi^ien^iqUsly  recom* 
mend.    (/iear^.AVar.j;,     .,  .    ,/     .  »     i 

Mr.  Dixon. — 1  did  not  mean  to  call  in  qnestioD-  Ibe  propriety,  c^  the  allow- 
ance. 

Dr.  OiLci^RiST, — ^This  is  a.  subject  with  which  I  have  some  little  acquaint- 
ance, and  I -therefore  may  l>o  allowed  to  make  a  fdw'bbser?ation9tiOori  .t.  I 
am  riot  o^e.to  find  fault  with  the  nirectors  foi-  rinploying  meti  of  talent  titid 
iitegrily  in  their  sprvlce ;  and  so  far  am  X  frott  thi  ilcihg  the  sum  propoieil  10 
be  giren  to  Captain  Michael  too  much,  that  I  am  of  opinion  ft  }s  hardly 
enough,  conaldel^iflg  the  duties  whieh  he  has  to  rxeoate:'  If ^ho  Cottfl  of  Di- 
veotol^  fta^e  s^tpuUtedi  tha',  u  hen  C  iptiin  Michael  ia  not  Oitg  ged  (with  lb* 
Tanjore  Commissicm,  he  shall  go  to  Hie  college,  fhey  have  tertaiuly  got  i#ieir 
penrnyworth  for  their  money;  imd,  asmerohants,  tbey  have  doB»  t^ht.  This 
gentleman,  taking  warni.ig,  peihaps,  by  the  manner  in  ^riideb  soima  Hte*  ary 
characters  have  been  treated,  'baa  stood  out,  and  piadie  ajprudent  b^rg^in ; 
which,  if  I  had  done,  I  should  have  been  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that 
In  which  I  am  placed.  I  am  glad  to  0ad  that  literary  men  are  becoming 
worldly  wlae,  that  they  look  to  what  is  to  oome  bvand  by,  and  will^ot  give 
their  services  till  they  reoei^e  what  thy  are  worth.  If  IhadifMiraiiedAbat 
course,  my  s'tuatiou  wouM-Im^  boen'  very  di^reat  {  b«t  aa  for  the  pttXUi. 
despite  .if.  I  XohAl  rpon  thati;  aa  compared  with  mf^'  nameir  aa  tralh^  and  un* 
wonhv  of  Bfry  attention.  I  hope  the  praaeni  eaae  will  bo-an  oxanplot^fbrtfuiuife 
imitatfoaf  and  thai  military  men,  oa  their  return  to  this  oountty;  wiiLbeiem* 
ployed  by  the  Company  fci.^  he  way  for  which  their  talents. may  #i>ltassa^  .it 
ap()ears  to  me  singular,  that  in  the  report  respecting  the  Tai^ore  Goromissiott, 
not  a  syllable  is  said  about  the  Mahratta  language.  I  do  not  deny.thoatU&ty 
of  the  language.  All  the  languages  spoken  i«  India  are,  i  thtaky*  mnvO'  usaM 
than  the  dead.  I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  wby  theipersoBanoa^ 
nected  wl  h  the  commission  in  India  do  not  send  'he  tranalatloaa- 10  thi4  coiiti',ry 
rea  y  cur  and  diied.  I  do  not  find  ftiuU  with  i he  appointmeat :  Owi^  forbid 
that  f  should.  I  am  glkd  to  see  the  Court  of  Directors  behaving^^ith  Ubendlty, 
thbugh  another  person  than  myself  be  the  object  of  it. 

The  mo  ion  appro^  log  of  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Dfreetors  W«i  diMi 
unaiiimously  agreed  to.  .    , 

.  Mboicax  School  foir  Natits  Doctors.- 

*  The  Chatrman  informed  the  Court  that  it  was  fUrthor  mabe  si^detld,  in  ptil^ 
suance  of  the  following  requisi  Ion :  '    '     '   ;'   '  "''' 

*>ToJoaaiPH.DART,  Esq.«.  Seoretary  to  tha  Hon,  the  Cov^  of  Diri^^on  of 
•    the  ISast  India  Conpany.     '  i*       v»    • 
**  «r».-«We,  tha  underalgiied  Proptietora  of  Eaat  imUaHBtotk,  duly  QtttH- 
iadf  solicit  you  to  lay  before  the  Hon.  tha  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United 
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oir  iksfhiifie  M$dkatSch0oti  m 

tet  tMft  I96ttnuiy  IbfrMliMriAr  n0dMv  tha^H  maybe  M^rnktod-io  M 
OmM  «r  Fi%|>ri«t<nrs,  nt «  Ocwnu  Courts  iH^cfr  we*  requeit  may  be  called  far 
tli0^piii«(>O0e4  .   ■  ^  . .    '    .'  ..  >        .  •        . 

^**ni«  It  is  9^6«f^Y  rfecowmend^d  by  tfie  Court  rtf  Prdprletors,  to  their 
Executive  Boidy  M  home;  to  eincourtg^  tit&  support  every  rational  atteoipt  oo 
tile  |>flrt  of  the  O'overameiits  iibnMid  to  eomiminieate  usefttl  knowledgfe  among 
tlie  whole  rffttieir British  Indian' fitiUjects,  moce  especially  those  branches  of 
beneficial  informaflon  n<>ir't»«ght'at  the  Medical  School,  some  years  ago  esta- 
Wlsheil  ioCalbotta, 'by'MarqiiKi'Hastffifff,  and  warmly  couftfeaMcrd  by  «1ie 
present 'Ot)veThop.eehei*l;  l^i^nl'Aiaherst,  forinBtnioting  the  Nati'  e  Doefera; 
attached 'to' this  Beh|^aff'araiy;  kr  (The'  modem '  art  t^ftttr^ery,  andlhe  exisiing 
practice- <^  ffft^c;  Ih^iMitig^  ihosa  la^iipemable  aeleaces  also,  or  which  tha 
tacceaaftil  abfClVcaVittrf  cf*lDed!ca!'«rt  if ItitaMatelt*  deti^nd. 

'   J '-  '    «♦  W*havetheh«)h*mi*tolHj,  Sir,        

•    '  -"  '"  •'  "  •-'♦^^'Yew'ieiy^ifcedloiit  Serranti,'     ' 

**  ttXiCE9Ttn'^T^y^0PE,,   '  '''James  PATERsojr,  M.D.'  • 

John  Bortfiwick  GiLcnmsT,'  '      '' William  TttouNxok, 
John' tV^iLKs',*'     '    '     '  '       ''JosRpn  Hume, 

J.    AdDINELL,,  R.    RiCKAftDS.**  " 

"  London,  June,  1836."  ^ 

Dr.  G  LCHRiST.— I  thiok  that  my  hon.  friend  Colonel  Stanhope'a  motion, 
ahpuld  t»k^  precedepc^  of  mine,  as  it  wius  Hist  brou/iht  under  the  notice  of  the 
Coiutf  I  aia  J<^y  to  give  way  to  him,  if  1  am,  by  the  rules  of  the  Court,  per* 
aiitte«l  to  do  so* 

^e  0!f*iaM\x.*— By  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Court,  the  motion  of  tlie 
learned  Proprietor  would  take  precedenoe,  because  the  Court  was  made  special 
with  re^peict:fo  it;' hat  this  pra'^rioeia  by  no  means  im^rative ;  and  If  the 
learned  Propfietor  ia  disposed  to.  give  way  to  his  lion,  fiiend^  I  hwv:e  no 
ebjec^foft  to^the  arrangement. 

Pr.  GjLCQUisT. — I  am  always  glad  to  yield  to  a  gallaot  soldier 
Bombay  Police. 

6oli  6nriufBOiPE.*-*-Thoitgh  I  thiok  that^  in  reason,  I  have  a  right  to  bring 
fsawaid  any  nwliba  first,  fneireilheleas  feel  maeh  obliged  to  the  learned  Pro* 
ptksor  .fbr  vttfanilaflrily  giving  way  to  me,  becMiae  J  am  not  very  well,  and 
might,  if  1  hjd  waited  longer,  been  incapable  of  addrsssing  the  Court. 
I  iriae  lor  the  purpose  of  describing  to.  the  Court  tbe  shameful  syatf-m 
9i  police  'which  prevails  at  Bombay,  and  of  calling  oa  you,  as  good  men, 
«o  ^iadlcate  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  protect  the  King*s  sul  jecta, 
ia  ft  distant  part  of  the  globe,  from  oppression.  In  ancient  times,  it  was 
cnaaUered  rae  of  the  proudest  duties  of  a  Roman  ci  izen  to  defend 
the  fights-  of  distant  colonies ;  and  I  conceive,  that^  ia  those  enlighteoed  tiro98« 
it  cannot  fee  leas  oar  duty  to  pursue  the  same  straight  forward  and  honourable 
patiu  I  win  demonatrale  to  you  that  the  police  magistrates  of  Bombay  have 
heeo  papiuing  a  syatem  of  discretion,  instead  of  law  ;  that  they  have  been 
aoOnyillefaUy^'fayibanislring,  by  llogigiog.  by  pfeventiog  men  from  at>taiuing 
the  writ  of  habetu  eorfit^  and  by  calling  on  prisoners  for  laig«  securities ; 
and  I'WiU  than.  aai( -you  to  put  an  end  to  this  system  of  club-law.  I  wilU  at 
the  outset,  endeavour  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  police  of 
Bombev.  In  the  course  of  my  address,  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  quote  frrm 
a  very  important  charge  to  theGf«nd  Jury  of  B4irabay,  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
£df  rdfWest.  I  have  been  fortuoale  enough  to  get  an  authentic  copy  of 
tnia  charge,  with  which  1  h  ve  compared  the  report  luthe  *  Oriental  tlerald^* 
and  find  the  latter  perfectly  crrrect.  I  will  re  id  a  passage  from  Sir  Edward 
Veatlr^at^,  hioiMerto'slmw  that  tMs  poMce  has  always  lH»eo  aetfng 
contrary  to  law.  The  history  is  chiefly  borrSwed  from  an  oficial  docu- 
pn^  ttsHMddiyHBir  JAnaa  BfaaUaloak,  almitly  befoie  he  quUted  Battbay. 
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pa  M|0  M«4if  •r  /«lf,  1779,  tk»  Qmat).  4«7  frw  iN  «M9  iM  MfB4 
of  lii»qi^y«  pTf^fff^ed  oo^  Ja^s  Tod^  (iheia  M^^iimn^  of  ^^ce)  w^  »  p«frM« 
Duiaance,  and  his  office  of  police  as  of  a  most  dangerous  teQ44|i^  ;  Ufd 
fttnuesUy  jreiponineiKlQd  U)«Lt  i^  should  )m  inugiedjaiely  ab!»lijilii»<  jss  ^  tmiy 
for  a  despotic  goyemmeot  wliere  a  Bastile  is  at  hai^d  to  eDf^^-qe  it#  ajiMioiit|r. 
*)  be  office,  howevor,  w^s  Dot  al?olishe4  apou  this  presen^ent,  tut  coot^^juel 
in  force  during  eleven  yeajs  aherwa/ds,  whe^  th^  same  T.odd  w^  tri^  jfor 
corruption,  and  CQUvicted,  a|id  the  vame  of  lieutenant  of  police  abolish«yi. 

Id  the  year  i79ls  the  same  oAce,  «a<,  atfsagB**  My,  the  saine  powers  «rtn 
Mated  in  an  oAcar  den^iviBaied  the  BuperintoideMiof  poUee.  A  eirenrngtapee 
'bftd  preriottsLy  occarred  reapecCing  the  poUee  of  Bengw,  ^^eh  i«b  ' 
6ir  il««ie8  Maddotosh  observed,  this  sfipoiBtnettit  fttill  moi«  ex'n 
Immediately  after  the  Act  of  177^  tho  Q«irer«ot»>Ofaibnd  had 
system  of  police  jat  Calcutta,  agreeably  CotboproYisiona  of  that  Aet,  estab- 
lishing a  anparioleadMt  of  police  wUh  powera  Tery  eaneoMly  limited,  both 
resuecMng  the  mafpiitude  of  the  erime  and  the  aactool  of  the  puoi^faaBent,  and 
unaer  the  obligatiop  of'  Uyhig  his  proceedings  before  the  Ooveiaor-Ooneral 
and  the  Chief  Justice.  Yet  even  this  system,  "with  such  Uaniied  powMs,  was 
soon  complained  of  in  the  Suf^reme  Court ;  It  was  puhUcly  catted  a  ^^  de- 
formity** by  the  excellent  S  r  William  Jones ;  and  his  iKlyjesty  was  at  leaglh 
pleased  to  disallow  it  by  warrant  under  his  sign  manual  as  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  his  suhjects.  Eleven  years  after  his  late  MajestV  had  given  thia 
yfgnd  prnof  of  that  hostility  to  despotism  wMeh  beedmoa  a  SriliBb  aKvaarch 
or  the  bouse  of  Brunswick,  continues  «ir  James  Mackintosh,  the  vei^  ayataia 
which  be  had  beea  graeioosly  p'aased  to  annpl  jwas  establisbed  at  Bombay 
though  in  a  more  mischievous  state  ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh  pravBeds  toataia 
hii  nea^jis  for  eonsiderbig  t>\e  system  of  aoUce  imgal.  TheaaquBar|r  .cm- 
Tictioos  aud  punishments  of  the  police  are  uJbegal  on  .ey^ary  grooi^. 

*'  1st.  They  are  illegal,  because  tliey  were  Inflicted  under  rules  whteh,  fW)m 
i758  to  16Q7  were  not  coolirmed  by  the  Court  of  Qirectors ;  and  since  1807^ 
have  not  been  registered  in  his  Majesty*s  Court. 

**  2d  y.  TImy  trt  iHegil,  becwiselb^y  Were  ftotoonvicttomi  before -two  ma- 
gistrates, as  required  by  the  ^  ftai  4^  iOovrge  III. ;  introduced  into  this 
bland  by  the  47  Geoige'UJ[. 

*'  Srdly .  They  are  illegal, bceause  many  of  tlism  are  caaes  of  felotdeafeapee** 
ing  which  no  power  of  j^UflMUory  cooorictiaD  is  vieated  iu  |astiees  of  Hie  ^edet 
in  England  or  India. 

•*  4thly.  Tliey  are  illegal,  because  the^umsbmen'ts  of  banlshmeat,'anid  co^'- 
dem  taUon  to  bird  labour  in  chajn^,  on  the  pumic  works,  are  not  '^uc^  as  ca^ 
be  inflicted  either  in  England  qjr  India,  iiio^  summary  conviction.  Byery 
rupee  of  every  fi  e  imposed  since  17»M  by  the  potlce,  m?iy,  therefore,  in  sfncU 
ness  of  law  l^e  recovered  y  th^  party  fi  \e^.  Kye.  y  stripe  inflicted  uppn'tfie^ 
has  been  ap  assault  and  b^tter^, ' for  which  they  are  enntlci)  to  coroj^e isa.t loj^ 
i  1  dam^es,  and  every  d^tentio^i  xuakes  its  f^uthors  liable  to  an  acUon  for  t^ 
)mpri.sonuier4t.** 


Haviig  (continued  Goiouel  SUuibope)  f^en^  J6rom  the  (beat  .poaablo  i 
rity,  this  short  aketch  of  the  history  bf  the  Bofaibay  ^police,  Iwdii  now  pi 
to  a  conrfderation  of  its  nets.  First,  I  wll  read  tbe  eu9flk  tried^  iteQiiAlii^ 
1  wHl  give  an  account  of  the  seUteooes,  and  then  I  will  state- Mw  opinionref 
Sir  James  Mucki  itosh  and  air  Edward  Went,  wiJth  respeot  »o  their  proceodiunaL 
**  Iu  the  summary,'*  s-^ys  'Sir  fidwani  West,  «^  wfafioli  extends  flnen  tiie  fth W 
Janimr>',  18SS,  to  the  Slat  of  M^u^oh  in  4he  same  year,  a  period  oT  aboHt-theeh 
hionths*.  theie  are  thirty -Ave  instances  of  ba.tisiime.tt ;  aid,  in  liie  iMVl  siai* 
mary,  which  extends  from  tae  7th  of  April,  1^99.  to  the  Mbof  Juaeto  tba 
same  year,  there  are  thirty  ioataiiees  of  that  pUnislMnettt.  ^ToawlliobaeBitf, 
also,  the  proportion  which  tbese  puniahmeifts  beer  lk>  all  tho^ObneM  tiiei  iiy 
ibe  petty  tofsloiis.  The.irh<donMil>cir  iif  UBiee  trial  l»yJlie  jibtty  aanbw, 
during  the  first  period,  is  sixty-one,  including  muny  ofibnoesof  a  triviid  iMtui«| 
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I  tA  '  Mvtev  ¥ifShgm  h  d«c«  upon  hukeriei,*^  tetegite^hrB  lin|tttge/ 
id  f-  ■^lingr  ntpLor  wikhoui  m  liiaeiMe/  Out  of  tiieM  aittynDne  ottes,  tllero 
we  thiriy^ve  senteiiM  df  biinfskiiient:  A  frnqn^nl  aiode  of  ex^rttaing  tUs 
■enteine  Df  ^Hnirtnneiit  is, '  thai  tlie  pfiAoner  lio  woeive  a  pton  oote/  TbBs 
ll»  Unt  MBtnofe  ia  llie  suoMnry  1»^*  thAt  the  i^toner  do  leeaiTe  onedoxed 
teihestuiditiiastiUHe/  luafew  c«ae«  tlMteateiieete«--<'t)iat  theptiKyoiBriie 
leeeive  a  iMfs-eote  to  his  own  emintry*  feet  of  theae  latter,  tiia  fMroportton  ki 
tat  very  tnkaU,  then  being  in  tba  iiat  eemewry  but  eight  of  this  iescriptSed 
d«i  •£  4lie  ifa&rt^^Aee.  U  rery  naay  of  the  cMaa,  io  the  aiffeaei^  aaoMiiwiBS 
the  aealanee  is,,  *  thit^theficiaoner  i»e  i?ot  off  the  ia&aaiA  f  ia  sone^  that ''  be 
b  ^  hiMBiietl*' "  «if  jBdw«td  W«st  states  hU  t^fUAtm  ae  to  the  legally  at 
lkBaefM«eediiig9iaitlie/oU««ing  words  ^i  '  To  wamnt  tbU  paniabmeot^  a 
yniehwent  iaiietad  o»  aenmwy.  coat  iction,  there  isnot  a  shadow  of  authoriiy^ 
e«aafor  aey,  4h«  aioit  h^  iaeaa  otfenoe.**  you  shaU  aow  he^r  ^v  James 
lfacktauisi^^oplaA0«m>o.the«i«ie  aulueet  t  he  says,  ^*  HaaighuBnt  aod  hard  4a« 
boer  i»  ebtina^Mi  Jthe  fwblio  ;HU)its  aie  peniitiesv  not  such  a»  the  atatnte  cails 
iMdenile«ad«aaseaaMe.«>rporal  ^aUhaieiit,  aer#aafa  as  the  law  of  £ngUnd 
efer  teatota»ipeo  mtmvY  eeavictien,  Aiefore  even  two  magistiwtea.  They  are 
aypfoyrialedjto  (he  ^ghw  endierof  crin^ef,  fkf t^  a  trial  J^  a  jujry,  aa4  g^ne- 
qsUy  to  cjoniniHtttt&QiY  of  the  puoUhmc^t  of  deatj^**  N«l,witli»t9iQdia|f  jthjis, 
the  ijolicf  iPAgi»tFal«s. of  Bombay  Jkave«oiUiQuad  to  pmnw  tjite  coui'^  U\«^ 
le^oJMied  by  these  two  jei;ilig;bteoed  ^^Qlh  ^  m'^^  p^^  ef  ijiog-law,  whether 
•r  eat  thatUileely)vl4  be  glv^n  to  ^  aonl^ay  police  system,  idoApt  kAQw; 
biit^  at  all  events,  it  ie  cleaAy  cooU  vy  to  the  ^tafute.  \  wll  xww  proceed  Xf) 
Um  btfbareitf  subrject  of  flegfii^g.  I  may  premise^  tjl^  this  bail>|xouB  pracr 
lice  if.  DOW  much  disc^meaaace^  amongst  ^Wilued  aations.  P^evio^Ms  .t,o  ihe 
Frofofi  xafohition,  JUarshal  BrogUo  atten^ted  tp  latrodyce  the  Oefoiaii 
sys^e^  offlogfiog  Intp  Fraiiee,  aod  the  r&suU  was,  tJie  de^rtApu  of  80.000 
IMO.  Mesttrier  srates,  thai  this  was  ooe  of  those  cau£;es  ,of  discQAteot  which 
led  t4»  the  revolution  and  the  4ecapiia  ion  of  the  king  of  France.  The  Freuch 
QoTejnment,  aH^er  the  revolution,  \nsely  set  their  faces  against  this  beastly 
pua&slimeot,  and  Napoleon  also  ^)anished  ^t  from  Italy.  I  gjie»e  to  say,  that 
si  use  the  rctftnration  of  1  giiimaisy  io  Fj^ce,  the  floffgi.ig  system  has  beea 
agwies'eblished,  though  itot  to  the  s^me  ejc'eot  ^  formetly.  Tiie  eiGBct  of 
this  system  m  Prussia,  Com  w^uce  Fraooe  borrowed  it,  jinay  he  inown  f.om 
the  etal^mentrntf^e  hy  Fie4«ijc)(  t^  fite^ty  that  when  he  took  ihe  field,  he 
Ql^teii^aiedDpopl^de^ertioii  of  f^i^e-thiid  of  hi$  tmny.  Ir,  however,  gives 
me  pkasare  t^>  s'ate,  that  owing  to  t^  exeitions  of  Geieiais  Hiaraowitx  ai)^ 
Von  Btei.i,  thjsi^^tem  is  now  liOarly  ^boish^  U  Pius^a.  In  E  gland.'  owl  g 
to  the  iiow^rful  dratory  cf -Sir  Fiaivcis  Burdett,  and  the  wii'i.gs  pt  Mr. 
Cobb^tt,  the  practice  i«.  iu  a  giefit  ^letiiune.  /diseontinnnd.  Iq  Kussia,  and 
ether  barberods  eountries,  theprftetioe  s'iU  leroaias  in  full  force.  In  India,  jn 
former  times,  and  under  the  Native  govemmentSt  the  pu  ishmeot  of  flogging 
prevail^,  but  it  wss  never  i  wflicted  but  upon  person's  of  the  lowest  rank.  Having 
mide  these ge^^end  obsBi  wtinus,  1  wiU  now s>ate  wh^t  isthelaw  on  thes*il^.ect, 
m  rrg irds  IndSft.  By  the  39th  and  40  h  of  Qeorge  if (.  .the  Governo^-Ge  era! 
aal  CoiiooU  are  empdweied  toiq>poiiit  raodereAe  and  reasouaHe  corporal  punish* 
me  1ft,  wbieb,  hewever,  eaukl  x^nj^y  be  inflated  impn  a  cpj^vietJipA  hafore  two 
IMlieea^f  the  fwaee.  New  I  will  state  the  natune  of  the  puo^sh.inent :  the  sufferer 
Jh^MasUf  tied  ha  a«ln>e,  and  the  panishroent  is  jiofljicted  on  his  bsjce  back,  with 
araMao.  The  poaishmeBiit  4s  ee  dreadftiUy  sev/ere.  ^lUt,  in  some  cases*  4he 
piieotter*a  body  4e  isnej^esed  in  a  Iciod  of  le  ithern  cuirass,  i^  order  to  .mitigat/^ 
ih  ^  eeyeraty  o/  the  powerful  blows.  I  npw  beg  leave  to  state  the  epi  Aon  ,€^ 
the  (Mmtff  of  Bombay*  with  resyrK^  ^o  this  pMaishmept^  und  that  geatl^emaa 
baaing  baeftA.  mUitury  of&cer,  is  cemfietent  to  .draw  a  cooipacison  ibetweep  the 
peaqeea  of.lleggteg  by  the  calr»*idiie-t|uU  aed  the  rattan.  The  6her,iir  apeiM(# 
Uma,  do  A  Latter  to  the  Chief  Juatios :  ''  My  LoiA,  the  inflietiou  of  pnnlshinei^ 
by  tbexatian,  ae«iew  practised  in  jaiM,  heiag  attended  with  extvspcdinary 
smmrHy^  drmariiig  fcloed  «^  roiesy  sudpe,  mid  sometimes  Ming  off  with  d^ 
mmdl4|]feoai  fif  il«*h  ;  ftaf  i«  AxU Assuruwe  %W  f»lie«mr»  «9  extn»me.w^ a«Ii 
when  Imowo,  be  sanctionied  by  yoitr  Lordship,  I  beg  leave,  in  consequence. 
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m  Debate  a  the  JEM  India  HouH 

mpeetfb%  to  itropofo  that  a  dmim&er's  oat  be  made  ttie  Af  Iq.  Iko Jiili  ia  iiftt 
of  the  ratUa ;  which,  however  focAUkUe  it  may  he  in  appeanHMO,  ie^fiiMeia 
sierere  and  iigoiious  in  iti  ttfecU,  In  au|iyort  of  this  «p4nioiiy  I  may  ih^jp^f*. 
mitted  to  state,  thfit  there  is  now  in  my  custaAyf  aiU«tuiUon*  iepoy»  <wha,<oft 
the  Srd  inst^. received  800  lashes  on  his  left  sho^tdfr  h^  the  4M*unar  of  hit; 
corps,  and  on  the  I3th  of  the  same  montk  <betn9  qonpmifted  4o  jaH).  >&  lashes 
with  the  rattan  were  inflicted  on  the  other  shoalderv.  Oe  heiiftg  iquestioafd^aa 
to  the  dilference,  in  poij  of  seveii  y,  of.  the  tV9  puaisfamsott^Juiilac^anHl 
with  con^^dence,  that  thejr  did  not  bear  x^mps^iapn,  4ii¥iv>W!as  one  ^c  the  inth^rv 
to  be  repeated,  and  a  choice  given,  that  ^hf  wW^  gia<Uv!>t«Jm'the  -fDimar/' 
The  opinion  of  iir.  Smytton,  the.phyaician./^thejw^*  U.^ocrobotative  of -that 
of  the  SheridT.  In  bis  leUe/to  the  ChJeC.^aarinev.fe^  my**'.  <t.  In  vefereace  to 
ypiir  iaqoiiieson  the  sulouect  of  certain  :piipiahnimU«t  I:>haMa  the  honour  4a 
state  as  my  opinion,  thai  Ho^iriog,  with  the  .witan  if  ,af  ?eiy  isevere  fwiiish- 
meni  in  ao  far  as  t  may  be.ailo^ed.  to  viiwlge>ifrfM  laiyjipvMed'expeciciiee  sof 
stitch  aases  in  the  jail.  When,  infliifted.  (W  <th«.  Im^  MI^  ia  fliie  ,mMii.ir  oMial 
in.jaii  here,  one  atruRe  is  eqiM^,  I  thinh,  ioai4eaAi<a 4^»a«», with. th0< oat,  aad 
it;i9  t^ble  to  ^he  much  aggravated  by  a^y  AecidaaftM  tspUiAlag.af  the 4 


I  hope, '  gentlemen,  (oon*iimed  CoI^nH- Stiinh<#filp  < 'tfddrmsf ng  the  report- 
ers;) that  you  will  make  thia  known  lo  Ihe  people'  of '  Btttlobd.  8H-  Bd^Artrd 
West  proceeds  by  saying !  **  AMoltHtg  to'  th^'lrifofmamn' w'hM  I  Ikave  re*- 
ceivei,  and  on  which  1  can  rely,  the  wonqds  of  the  first  infliction  are  (reqoeialy 
scarcely  healed  before  the  Second  is  suffered.  Geptlemea,  the  scara  of  t^se 
wonnds  are  never  obliterated  but  by  death,  and  consequent  dissolution  of  the 
bodv  J  andf  you  may  obser,ve  the  scars  on  many  a  Native  as  "he  toils  along  the 
streets  of  the 'town  under  the  burthen 'of  a  palanquin.^*'  Sir  Edward,  then 
quotes  the  description  given  by  the  Revere.id  Mr  Jackson,  of  the  flpggiog  of 
a  Native,"  who  had  been  convicted  of  steali.ig  sonie  cloth :  "  The  piisepervfaa 
thln«  and  his  bones  projected  considerably,  conscquenMy  the  e0ect  of  the- 
stroke  was  most  severe,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  wretch  appeaio  I  graat 
beyond  description.  The  two  first  strokes  distinctly  left  on  tjw  back  Uie 
maiksof  the  cane.  The  magistrate,  on  see!  ig  t  e  dreadful  effect  produced, 
humanely  ordered  the  policeman  to  ^rike.with  less  violence;  but  ndtwiti^ 
standing  this,  the  prisoner,  on  being  relesised,  was  unable  to  stana:  lie  was 
supported  to  an  adjoining  shed,  and  some  water  brought  to  lei^rore  him.  The 
pnnishment  was  most  severe,  and,  to  me,  most  disgus  Ing.**  This  Uthe.com^ 
ment  which  Sir  ^.  Weat  makes  on  this  statement :  ''.Genileme.n,  the  la^ictifui 
in  thi^  case  n^as  but  sIy  bloii^s ;  what  must  be  the  efl^ect  of  six, times  §\i^  or 
three  doz  n  bloWs,  som^  of  them  necessarily  falling  repeatedly  onthe.saiM 
place,  uprtii  the  wounds  made  by  the  first  blows  7'*  I  have  the  authority  of  ^k 
E.'  West  for  stating,  that  the  putilshment  of  floggmg  Is  inflic'ed  upon  Bfitialb 
as  ^^11  a*  NAtiVe  sybjec^s,  on  sutnmary  conviction  before  a  magisra'e.  Whea 
an  ffidhldtial  Is  aeitenced  to  be  flogged,  be  is  not  tak  m  back  to  jall^  butimr 
meHa^ely  fitiffbti  the  infliction  of  the  punishment ;  the  consequence  Is*.  thata%. 
individual  has  not  an  opportunity  of  appealiiff  to  the  Supreme  Couii,  ^veja it. 
he  hav^  the  means  of  doing  so.  TMs  is  a  hardship  which  Sir  E.  West  pninta 
out.  fTe  next  complains  of  the  improper  practice  of  requiring  securities  front 
prisoners  without  specifying  the  amount,  and  gives  one  instance  of  the  evU 
restilti'ig  from  the  practice:  ^^OntheOthof  Oct.lBlT,  a  man  named  Abdul lUbf 
him  Seedy,  was  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  till  he  should  fl  id-securiVies,.,  Under 
this  aetitence,  he  remained  in  jail  till  July,  189S,  a  fieriod  of  aix  years^.whea. 
he  died  in  jail.**  It  may  be  said.  Why  do  not  the  judges  prove  it  these  ilj^*. 
gat  and  oppressfve  proceed!  igs  ?*'  Th^  answer  is  plain :  The  judges  havatta. 
poWer  th  do  sA,  u.fless  on  an  application  ft-om  prisoners;  and  tbev  are  usi^lly 
too  Igrforant  or  too  poov  to  seek  fot-  redress  from  the  judges..  I  think  It.WQBti 
be' productive  of  much  good.  If  the' judges  were  empowered  to.revi^^  ^he^pncH 
eeeiiYigs  had  before  the  magtstrates.  I  hope  that  the  IntreductUo  Qfkh»  juiQr 
svatem*  in  Itfdia,  ata  act  which  dods  honour'  tb  Afr.  Wyna  and  the^  Court  oC 
Directora,  win  h^  of  avail  in  checking  thes^  abu5es.  I  t(uhk.iiiaua.w4 
eoMii^  im  prove  thai  the  whole  sjrttem  of  Bombay  police  is  illegal,  and  that 
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the  Court  of  Diroeton,  as  they  haTe  the  good  of  thelDdien  Eni||ire,«t  hearty 
are  bolind  t<^iakd  some  ate^  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  Sir  James  Mackintpsh 
haa  stated,  tfial,  tnid^  this  system,  hdndreds  of  persous  hare  beea  punished 
like  galiefy slaves:  This  te  the  ephrfon  of  one' of  the  gr^ates^;  statesmen,  and' 
one  of  the  must  bon^M'able  joilgesj  this  country  ever  produced.  I  will  now- 
trouble  tbe<€o^  iritfa  a  shoft  passage  tVomrthe  Grand  Jury's  repiy  to  i^ir  E. 
West's  Tsharge  t  ^'  Aft^  a  full  considemilon  of  the  points  there) a  discussed, 
and,  pevstiaded  iiS'W^  aV^  of  thefr  great  importance,  vre  have  only  to  obseive, 
that,  pr^otniAg  it  Irth^'bjti^lency  alone,  and  not  the  legality,  of  the  police 
rtgttlatioasfa  piaeKtes'lbat'is  sabmitted  16  our  consid<iratlon,  upon  the  latter 
of  whleh  we  evidently  are  liot  competent  to  d  eide,  we  are  of  opinion,  that» 
eo«aiA;*riag  the  pdeuKar  cdrounfstaiices  of  Bombay,  as  adverted  to  by  his  Lord 
shlpw  aoyreduciion  of  the  power  of  the  police  magistrates,  as  at  present  exer- 
daed^  would  be  MtMd^d  with  the  greatest  danger,  and  would  add  much  to  the 
IdCreaMi  of  crimen  ^ifh  rfegdtrd  to  the  removal  ofal^ens,  who  are  otfender:)  of 
bad  ehanucttr,  fVaM'the  isljuvif,  and  to  the  penal  conse;quence8  of  their  re:urn^ 
and  wish  Mjgard  also  to  the  pualshment  of.flc^gging  as  at  pres  nt  inflicted,  we 
are  of  opinlbn.  fro#r>our^wn  experfeoife^,  st^engthe.ied  by  that  of  the  ojdc-st 
ougiatrates'fA  Hie  pUb^^'thal  no  ^haitge  ii  esrpenient,  *  i  her  iu  th  *  frequency' 
or  a.vei-ity  pf  thoaa  pmiistMMnts^'  or  i^^.tha.  iaslrument  with  whiah  they  ire 
inflicted;  nf^  thUkk*  lurtpeverftbat  the  linstrum-^t  should  iu  all. oases  fau^f  one 
uniiCoan  st^i^acd*,  u^  bo  .tixed.  by  4he  proper  aa«horitiea.*' 

"Whit  Was' this  but  h  pS^rfect  state'  of  anarchy  t  Thiere  were  the  magistrates 
of  Bombay  s^ttin^  themSeTVes  up  in  opposilion  to' the  law  and  calliig  it  ex- 
ped  ekt !  Was  erliir  iSuiih  faljdcy  as  this  heard  of?  Was  not  such  conthict  cal- 
culated td  dejtroj"  ifll  gbvemhi^tt'  X  fancy  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to 
shofw'tfiat'the^  entire  systenp'of  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  a^  Bombay 
is  a  sys'em  ^f  opores^ion,  and"1  maintain  that,  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  undis- 
ttfrtyed,  tite  reign  of  law  is  at  an  end,  and  that  of  anarchy  commenced.  Thp 
Bbttiba^-  ddremment  Is  evidently  actl.  g  In  opposition  to  the  Chief  Justice- 
It*  fa  dbin^  this 'In  the  (Yrat  pi  ace  b^  supporting  a  regulation  that  is  contrary 
tiTlsw;  in  the  second  by  countenancing  those  magistrates,  who  are  stipeud- 
iai^rthiigistrates  Arid  remPVeabl^  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  thirdlyt  this  oppoiiltiQn 
is'moVof  ^n'the  conduct  of  Mr.  Warden,  the  chief  Secretary  to  the  Govem- 
mitfiX\  Ulio,  T  Vinderstand  is  the  censor  of  the  press,  and  the  proprietor  of  a 
news^apek*,  and  who  allowed  the  proceedings  of  tne  Supreme  Court  to  be 
ga^lM."  About  this  circumstance  Mr.  Waiden  had  indeed  declaied  that  he 
kiMHr  nbtif  ng :  but  T  maihtain  that  aS  censor  of  the  pre  s  he  could  not  be  ig- 
noranf  oT'it.  In  a  Word,  if  is  as  clear  he  was  acquxunted  with  it  as  if  he  hi^d 
eotiPt^  ed  the  fact.  When  a  man  ftnds  he  has  committed  an  error,  and  acknow- 
iad^s  ^t;  I'  am  always  hap|>y  to  hear  the  cluiowledgmeot  and  to  pardon  the 
fault  *'  bht  ti^hen  he  eUdeavours  to  gloss  it  over  by  false  or  flimsy  pretences,, 
I  cahbbt  shflfcfently  condemrt  him.  As  another  proof  of  the  opposition  dis- 
played tdwards  the  Chief  Justice,'  I  have  to  obse.ve,  that,  two  attorneys  and 
Iv^lMWvefs  had,  in  deflance  of  the  repeated  remonstrance  ^  of  the  Chief  Ji^s- 
tf^  establisht^d,  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  (//can) 
THe«e  penofiage^  have  in  fact  arrayed  themselves  against  the  Chief  Justice^ 
who^  thongfa  a  man  diflbrlnr  from  me  in  political  opinions,  is,  I  can  safe  y  as- 
scft;  hn  honest,  npright  and.  impartial  Judge.  {lUat,)  On  this  part  of  the  case 
I  %^k  nottdog  further  to  say,  and  t  will  oow  state  that  the  flogging  system 
is  vot  (Sotffin^  to  B6mbay  ajone,  but  prevails  throughout  the  whole  land. 
In  su^t>ort  of  this  assertion  1  will  produce  facts,  for  facts  I  am  fond  of.  In 
th^Drst  instance  1  will  mention  the  case  of  Munnee  Doss.  This  person,  a 
ricfl'  7lntiindar,  was^  liberated  from  prison  on  a  limited  bail.  His  child  having 
dietiChi^  Was*  anxious  to  discharge  the  last  duties  to  the  deceased,  and  broke  his 
ban  td  ^ia^f  that  ^urpos^  into  efl'ect ;  and  I  must  say,  had  I  been  the  father  of 
tbtf 'ehild  \  ,#oUld  al^o  have  brpken  hail,  .that  I  might  perform  those  honours 
to  fA(i'd^yUl'&hd  djre'ei'thoi^  religioi^s  ceremonies  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
HItfdoU  ^HJb  do  on  'si^<^ '  occasions^  Xow  what  followed  ?  a  police  ofilQar  was 
d^flptd^cEuM  after  the  matt  who  topk.bijn  into  costody,  gud  tbea  the  UMtniea^ 
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Kottto  t6  hoiiMf,  and  Aot-«ll<^w6(l  atMittl<|«lB  itt  HilMrid  liirv^  bdKM  a  mii«  N| 
tM  sUttioA.  K<y~fife  was  dtati^etf  alcmg  and  imm^latf^y  brattgb^i»efnire  i 
mig'tfiUBitu  by  wftoni  Ik^  was  ordered  to  be  flo]^ged.  He  wi^  tied  to  s^  itlLke 
at  tb^  baci  of  It  Brftisb  Court  of  Justlee  and  received  a  toggmff.  Pour  fisytf 
after  this  Munnee  Boss  died,  and  Ms  rt'tn^fn^  were;  not  tre^teidwith  tVijat  aefres 
of  fespect  wbtcb  was  due  fo  bis  ranV  i:i  life..  Proeeediogs  were  had  against 
the  iffttgrstrate  who  had  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  who  was  aequHted  by  the 
Jwry,  k  defence  baf1)^g  beett  is«  faj>  that  the  ttah  ff  M  of  the  c/lofetV*  mdrbvs. 
The  jiroceed'aj^ifif  tWs  ctt*e  I  Wave  re*d  wfih'ier^ ihteris*  Tnteresf,  irtd  f  bare 
come  to'  the  cnrtdtisten  that  Wimrtee  l>oSs  did  not'dfe  of  tb<*  choltra  wfoftus, 
but  hi  conseqnertce  of  the  flo?gi>i  t!*  bfe^  r<?ee:Ved.  T  flAiisf  hSic^jH^  Srff;  that  Wad 
I  ^eta  one  6f  the  Jury,  I  mu^t  Imve  eoinetded  in  tbe-yerdlctv  hecstse  I  aid 
(jonvlneed  the  magistrate  had  no  more  inteat^oa  of  floggiitg  tht;  mtm  to  dtmfi 
thato  I  had.  But  let  tfs  consider  what  would  be  tbe'eiect  'produced  In  tbt< 
ecu  itry,  if  a  man  of  ranlt,  say  the  Dulie  of  Norfolk  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
was  to  b^  ^rai'ged  before  a  itmgisjtrate,  in  Consequence  of  baying  broket)  ball, 
tied  to  a  tiee  artd  fjcggedl  Wlial  would  people  tl^nk,  if,  in  fonrdavs 
8f!6^  the  pcf  soii  thus  punished,  wtre  io  die,  sbg  we  were  to  be  told  tbat  m 
died  of  cholera  fiidrbus  ?  Would  not  emy  fifritish  heart  bp  &rod  at  such  art 
otitrageT  Would  not  every  firm  be  raised  against  such  a  horribl  oppre  slon  f 
I  will  next  call  your  attention  to  the  ease  of  Moadee,  a  pf  irate  iir  the<6tb  reg  - 
|Dant  of  Nat!?e  cayalry  ;  wlio,  bayinj^  been  sentenced  to  be  flpgged,  ^nt  his 
own  throat  to  escape  JIhe  igDomlay  oAhe  punishment.'  I(e  did  uot  succeed  in 
etiTectiiig  his  purpose,  and  aiae  days  alt^r  he  receired  a  sevete  ilog  ing.  At  tb|s 
time  ii  bappeaeoi  that  the  troops  were  about  to  cbaai^e  their  position,  and  tfiiii 
solcBer,  while  his  wounds  were  yet  uadosed,  with  Kis  mangled  tlirMt  aad 
UcC'fttedback,  waa  marched  ia  front  of  bis  regiment;  (liear^  ftcor,)  Av^ 
here  allow  me  to  observe  tiiat  ttieie  formerly  ex'ste^  a  moat  dsoojleiit  reguta* 
tioA  in  the  Bennl  ktmy.  When  a  man  focaiv^  a  whipping  W  was  4ha«o<H 
forth  copsidoied  as  nnworthy  to  remain  in  the  regimaii^  sipd  ims  coBScqamtty 
l^lcked  out  of  it.  Now  t  believe  no  such  prdetioe  BieTalU,  forJIoggingti^iHi 
longer  cegaided  as  an  indelible  disgrace,  I  sh  U  bo  happy  to  Mar  «e«ntca^ 
fiction  of  this  fact,  if  I  baye  misstated  i^  ircm  my  boo*  fiiMdoppuste  (€;«4onfl 
pislufigtoo).  How  many  .ashes  do  you  suppose  a  court  oMirtial  tn  BMga^  baa 
the  power  of  ordering  to  be  inflicted?  Why  |Q0Oi  nad  (be  man  raaaivad 
this  i^unishment  I  have  now  given  you  •  luatory  of  io  (bea^  ittegal  and  aKfra- 
judicial  prooeedings.  But  dffedful  as  these  pwoiahiiienta  pe,,ffeT«lth|g  aB«aii|Bb 
f^  course  of  injustice  uadoubtedly  is,  yet  unkss.a  refoitMlion  is  »tflb8t«d-iba 
ultjirior  conseiiuences  will  be  aiofe  dreadful  and  r«T«ltiag  aliB  ^  far  ih^amH 
tag!  00  of  exainple  is  so  infectious,  that  the  unlaw  Ail  powaraa  pieaegat  0tm* 
ci«edby  the  Goyerome^t  will,  in  tba  end,  be  praotiaed  'p  aYMy  ludivtdMil* 
!rhe  baneful  influence  of  this  system,  I  am  grieved  to  aay,  i^aftraady  vaai* 
$»^Q^  througb  the  land.  I  have  travelled  tbrouf  b  tbat  oiuotry  mA  hmo.mn 
Dof  merely  the  servants  of  the  Government,  but  yo««^  iadlviAiila  aad  ba4 
spirits  enforcing  this  shameful  paaotice.  I  remeaiber  im  baveiiaard  »  ymtnB 
add  beautiful  woman,  ond^  her  servants  to  bo  iogged.  &m  had  Immb  mookh 
cili-a  to  Uie  ^yRtem  by  its  prevalenoe,  and  hailing  tail  all  tha  ayppatkg  Df  bar 
sex,  she  Vd  likewise  nejeetod  all  womanly  feeliag.  TIlo avatnn^as. I ftalad* 
pas  thecoma  so  extended  and  prevalent  tbat  prior  )#  Hie  aarfral  of  lawd  UmH* 
ings  it  was  a  common  practice  far  the  superior  4amaftiat  to  lardoeaboir  Mder« 
Un?^.  to  be  whipped.  Haying  now  explained  wy  aeaNiiwrt»4tt  tlila«ffibiMt, 
)  wiii  read  to  the  Ckmrt  the  notion  I  shall  presaotly  h»r»tbt^basia»r  lo^j^tM 
nut  to.  your  decision^  aipdiet  me  imploaa  yoa^  boireuM  ywi  diMaa».*|  ihit 
iBoUoB,  to  put  an  end  at  lenstto  tbat  abom'iMble«  rtMfttiMUiillegftk-aMi  iaay 
add  anti*b;Bgli*b  pradice.    These  ate  the  %hwb  irf  mp>watio»:<»>  ^ 

««  1.  That  by  the  5lh  Article  of  the  H6n6uribte  (kimpwiy^a  B 
)st  of  1814,  it  l&  de^ldred  lawful  fpr  Ona  of  tbe  ^}mtfmoT,m^ 


««  1.  That  by  the  5lh  Article  of  the  H6n6uribte  Compwiy^a  RejAtai^ 
m  of  1814,  it  l&  de^ldred  lawful  for  Ona  of  tbe  rh)^mt?m  o^my^^ 
p6mrita!nt  raade  by  any  ma^i^  r  or  thi$tre0%|(J:ii!n|t  ijpy  i^eivaat  pi  biuu^  an^ 
bff  sodr  cdm^latm  bebg  etftitrtuibdd  1) f  lAb  6atn  of  dfib^6fbmbte  im^^  td 
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Mdi  6AMltov  to  be  iifi«f«d  otf  MM  &t^  hei>  M  offihiriitfg. 
"  9.  That  ihM  tegiflfttidn  (rfcted  upon  at  Sbtnljay)  ii  utterly  itre^t;  for 


Ct^ 


.  w.  That  in  de6»iH»  ql  ^(livS  statvt«»  w»4  Iha  wiw  ft<lpio9itiafi«  •!  Sir  Javinr 
Ilackiiitosh  apd  i^if  ^wi^d  \Ve4t,  qraa  baTe  bee»  iln^>  and  flofgwl,  aitd 
1l%iib^  ;.awiUief«  m(UVtr9ii3 pDacUfiW  U^  9fciH  oiiitiafitB>y  pfil»ev0r«d  iaby 
ti|9  inaffts&r^te^t  an^  M|9p^ofie<l,t^y  tbe  Qnmd  Jiuf  of  that  aatll^NMnt. 

*'  4.  That  tM»lOo«rt  fk>  fiTinWy  rMoniMffnd  tne*  Cimrf  of  Dlfectior^  t^  ifm 
t€pM  the  •frfciar«l<M^«f  il;|(tt1a1fi>W,  Ht  df  IfHf  >i7M«K  f«  opt)^9^(}  t6  ffie  80 
■!tf  4(1  €leor^  HI.,  «fd  t«  c^dk  th& hi^Mrttiia  frtifiWfit  of  fiog$iag  in  tlrftiifif 

•*  A  tiirff  yWrn<^Afflt<^^(f«htldionSAjidj)Msfime^^^^  Kaddnd  inliicted 
bfert>re  fhfc  itiigl^tratej  Mttlirf  lolntty  and  stparately,  and  also  befoie  the  petty 
•i!S<(i6n^  at  ftbnlhay,  Sthce  lo!i>  be  Utd  before  this  Co«rf ;.  and  that  the  King's 
jfadg^s  4t  Bofnbdy  be  f^qtibstfed  tb  caTI  upon  the  magistrates  for  the  i^aia 
miitni. 

**  6,  That  a  il^i  o(  the  ^enteneaa  of  RegimeotM  Courts  MartifL.  which  o«« 
curred  Iq  tbf  Hoqafiunble  Cp^paoy  «  army,  Irpm  Ji8^  to  188^,  by  laid  belpi« 
tiiU  Court/*      ........... 

Yoa  wUI,  by.tuyrOTUaff.lhia  nlDCkni,  0iifi|KiM  at  the  s«M  thfte  the  ohrtraoTet 
•f  y«iir  ••VQtfy  ;  but  if  yoaflbwMflfoai  doinff  your  doty  oh  thia  alMmfiortftiil 
•cK^ioii,  theii^  l^uat  aayi  yod  «ie  iM«  flt  lo  hanra  raitlUiifr  of  hnlnlii  botag« 
^pd4r  f  flMr  BMftraL 

Br.  ■OlLCfii(r*r.<-4i«  fifWr  w  «c«Wl  <he  wifMfon,  I  thirtli  It  propef  (o  ob- 
iinfT«;  that.  Iff  «iy'<ypiiitMv  tm  Gourt  in  Hsffriitely  tad^bt^  in  the  flrdl!int  and 
bDabMAbfef  <iflloaf  whb  has  introd«eed  ft  fo  ns.  Nu  one,  surely,  who  has  paid 
tM  leaif  liMntimi  Uf  the  MbfeH,  at  detailed  by  the  g^allant  Colonel,  can  fail 
16  iduit;  tfaM-tha  stAtMMits  tn^BA^  Aiat  day  fire  catculated  to  excite  disgust  in 
etelf'hMiirtri^  ervry  waiily.  and.  thotigh  last,  fiot  least.  In  every  Chi  I  tim 
bt^BtfL  it  f  ttift  me  jialA  to  observiB,  thht,  iince  the  opening  of  the  gallant 
fMottM'V  «Mt«8^,  Ritny  genttetneh  haire  retired  ftom  tf  e  Coun,  and  others, 
birtaad  df  befff|:  atm^  ititttc  with  horror  ki  the  frightfbl  details  they  hfea^rd, 
^t^'cMrttlii^  afld  tatigb!n^  with  ^^ch  other,  as  If  they  were  at  table' baling 
fMst-beef -  nd  pluRi-titiddtn^.  Stich  eondn«t  ^poke,  in  very  olain  language, 
tMff  ilMftliiieiits  on  tb«  tfubjeet— that  they  eonsld^rc'd  it  one  of  no  Importance. 
It  ftMly  maiite  no  (iMbren«e  iti  the  atrocity,  because  the  completion  of  those 
mh9  ha^e  been  treated  in  the  way  dei^crfbed  by  my  hon.  tiend,  i§  blaclc. 
Gae  HMkt  be  any  reasoit  for  tifrnlng  a  de<Lf  ear  to  their  6omplaiUts  T  The  soul 
of  OM  -of  iboie  tinfbrtaoale  beings  U,  qn^stfonless,  as  dear  to  hi4  Maker  tA 
tim  ef  Mm  irho  hapj^ens  to  be  Aiir.  ft  grletes  nie  yery  deeply  to  find  that 
te  4yMeili  nrf'fioggliig  has  been  ckfrl^d  to  an  ejttBnt  in  India  so  disgraceful ; 
eia  I  titi  aeiHy  to  ftar;  thAi,  since  I  left  that  country,  no  steeps  hate  been  takeft 
MHferfls'anftfgirtbtg  n.  I  nn  speak  of  It  as  a  nredical  man,  and  am  sorry  to 
beibto  t*  kay,  that,  aniWttrfhe  Company's  troops,  the  practice,  far  from  bein^ 
bntif^  ^Mkne,  nid  actttatty  ifn<;reiised.  I  believe  that  gentlemen  in  this  Court 
MciilMilly^  htot  lata  a  pubticatlbn,  called  *  The  A$taUc  Journal:"  and 
feUeeelaHy  whenari  h»tiest  member  df  this  Court,  ray  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Home, 
bipMitf'til  hh  Pbughly  bodied  in  its  pi&ges.  They  mi£:bt  have  seen,  lately,  in 
ilitt>Jbaraidv  ^  ti>B|r  hpistle  from  ^'  A  Retired  Madras  Officer,'*  who,  T  be- 
nete,  Wtti  at  Oolcmter.  i'hiK  per^Ott,  ih  alhtding  to  corporal  punlshmenta 
U  tb^  gallant  array  on  tl^at  establishment,  writes  in  these  terms :  '*  Wlien  \ 
fNll  WbbfBffi  Vid,  ijod  ih  else  of  emergency,  I  received  a  specific  order  from 
§iHta-^|mHm.  ft)  Tir  a  prisoner,  la  a  Court,  fcomppsed  of  myself  and  ray  own 
IIH«irfMtb  Wcm*    t  wrot^  tbe  t>n)ce^diQgS  tn  £nKU$b,  and  forwaidaa 
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tlM«i  to  head-qMrtcra  for  ooallnntioB,  wlien  two  addJtioMd  dnnraiers  wert- 
•out  CroatlMMse  to  oMtoriaiDO  «t  «Im  yurtihwiiit,  t ^HHh m  IfiU^  dootoff. 
MRiidodtowsMowrtlMliroofhlftfellowortKtMe.".  Wliat tMMFMrMftry 
•tftleflMBt  If  thti  ?  The  Idea  of  a  British  oflkerwrlltef  Mch  «»ooeo«it  mMs, 
iB.tlie  fkoo  of  an  indo^ritiih  pablie,  ond  at  tMa  tino  of  day,  perfeeCly  «a- 
tonUYiOf  nia.  ^  He  lolls  us  tliat  his  own  dniMWr%  aUd  lio^aiavy  of^hoai  he 
bad  at  his  eoniaiand  I  kftownot,  not  boliiff  saAeiait;  tiree  or  fraroMtkHaal 
ooeii  were  aeut  him  fron  head^qaartera.  roarld  the  eoimnhsloD  of  aoy  eihno, 
«Blo«s  ft  was  of  th^  10001  rovoltlefdeteHpflofr,  joAiiy  thvoallloy  of  a  mao  In 
piFccf  after  ihia  nftot  It  would  be  boner  to'Ohoot  a  Mmm  «t  onto,  If  he  eom- 
iska  a  eilaae  de«enrHir  •^  vo^^  >L  ^^«*1«>I  doihltl  TM,  IndeM,  itfllivfer- 
tnrea ofthe InqnkltkMi r  TlMv -weronotMif  to uii^iHliiii4d^thoae odw fffae* 
ttaod  Id  British  lQdio--in  the  Aitioh  eoloaio»-->«ad«  •  «■  alMool  •••tttaod^to 
■ay,  la  the  Biitish  navy  f  The  w»lter  dori  not  tell  m  the  votnll  of  4Me  pto^ 
eoedinfr.  where  four  or  6vedniannerallAedo«*of4lleirnHnMbloHio«utrT- 
men  within  hair*8-breadth  of  his  life ;  nor  indeed  d«»«i  heovon  Mention  the 
ofihnoe  the  poor.  jm»  had  <iwnm>ltod.  .The  ti>li>t  <l>niii^  who  Mralfhed  t»  e 
aooonnt,  if  nit  were  in  Court,  could  donbtleas  onUghton  na  on  the  anhj  ct ;  and 
I  hope,  if  be  is  here,  that  he  w  II  do  an.  I  hnnld  rery  ameh  like  to  i  o  in- 
fbtmed  of  the  crime  the  mut  coinai;tt#d  ;.  and,  Mrbnptk  aft  a  Aimre  period  I 
■ny  move  for  the  proceed!,  ga  of- the  oonrt  wartkl.  I  do  «ot  donbl  hot  the 
gallant  oAeer,  who  wrote  the  aoeonni,  will  onpport  bm  In  •  bmiHob  for  the' 


production  of  thoae  prooeedinga,  for  thoy  ■aenwiH  (tiwngh  it  aMv  ^eeat  strange 
in  a  British  oflWser)  4o  havooAifMl  hi la  mantes  Isr-hontting.  I  have  heon  in 
the  si  ustion  of  assistant-snigoon  Myself  ia  India,  and  had  onee  the  dvaagiee- 
n  le  oflko  to  pOrforM  of  standing  by  wh'la  n  ornato  in  the  artillery  was 
fogged,  in  order  to  see  that  ho  did  not  Vooa  Un  lilhfhy  the  onwrily  of  the 
pnelshflwnt.  This  poor  follow  was  atlradsd  iy  mo  in*  tiM*  hosplKl  n  short 
tiMO  pievii^os  to  thai  pu  lishMoot,  where  he  was  eAafinedwithnB<lnflBMMalory: 
disordtT.  My  opinion-  of  tbi*ae  pvnis!  manta  la.  thal«  whan  a  hm*  is  taJton  ont 
en  a  sultry  day-— a  day  as  hot  as  can  will  bo  iMnginod*  th«&lnilctAo»'Of  the 
pnuislnnent  shculd  be  as  lenient  as  possible.  For  anght  I  haow  lo-Shn-non- 
tf ary,  the  soldier  I  speak  of  was  condemnad  to  reoelva  W>  attiaea ;  at  all 
ereots,  he  certainly  was  to  receive  a.veiy  ^lest  ooMhor  of  Isshea.  I  •  w 
niaoy  of  those  horrible  lashes  those  strokes  of  the  sa«4>Vninef>tniln.  nevoss 
the  piisooei  *s  back,  which  was  soon  as  raw  as  n  pieoe  of  araat  4inngi<ig  at  a 
butohei  *s  shop.  J  now  began  to  bethii  k  Myself  how  Ihiw  an  n  ssms  of  hnnonr 
and  bnmaiiity,  I  could  suffer  the  pvnishMe»t  to  psoeeed»  wit  on  vracnint  the 
oflAcer,  that  i.  he  Isshed  he  man  any  moie.  hewould-endangnr  h'aiUhi  A<d, 
giving  him  notice,  that,  ifhe  lashed  him  to  death,  the  fault  wpmld  UoaShiS'Own 
door :  as,  I  thank  God»  I  aM  nev  raftaid  of  apeakiiigMV  niiad  4eiNonaf  «nn, 
I  did  go  up  to  ihe  oflloer,  and  addrera  bM  in  words  to  that  o  lost..  " 

wu  a  gord  man.  He  was  a  hot-headed  liishnuM;  bat  he  had  a  i 
He  was  veiy  nnicb  surptised  at  My  repieseotation,  and  aaid,  .**  Vompraafcho 
gwate,  Wr,  that  if  the  600  lashes  are  not  im  icted  now,  the  poor  devil  jaMSra- 
oeive  then  at  another  tin  e  *.  so  that  your  humanity,  instead  of  helngi  snra  las 
able,  will  be  injurious  to  him.*'  I  answered,  that  hennd  thopsin^r  Slight 
feel  and  act  as  they  pleased,  but  that  Twonldpin  my  ^eithooaOBsnn'ailai^, 
but  would  proceed  en  m  v  own  impression.  The  mtortnnsle  amn  aright  #n  a 
few  days  after  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  and  iafaonld  not  TsHsh'heinf 

htm^tHaiff 


tried  by  a  court  martial  for  not  interposing.    I  thercCiMe 

he  ordeied  one  sii.gle  lash  more  to  he  miioted,  be  shenld  tnhe  the 

on  his  own  shoulders,  as  I  wssbed  my  hands  of  thepcoeeedfaig,'    Thooflear 

then  began  to  think  a  little  upon  the  matter^  and  he  saw  that  it  .i  i  fwh  ad  t  a<sl* 

deration,  whether  he  should  Uke  awav  the  lUo  of  «•  brhve  sridien,  whM'Imd 

eommitted  some  trifling  otTeoce,  by  infliotfaiir  MO  hnh«>a.on  hfan.    He  fSresnw 

that  he  might  be  called  to  account  for  the  bmui*s  danrtk    The  oflenr,'ln  aen* 

sequence,  ordered  the  pnnishnentto  be  snspendndt  SMdhMrtef  jpeHhIMed 

what  I  thonght  to  he  mv  duty,  f  gloried  te  the  resnlt;    Th^aAear^  h«#<Bfer, 

atovrirds  b^gnn  to  believe  thai  my  '      ' 
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Iy»Sflii»rfny  ;  m4  p«rba^  in  the  tomtm  of  Ahte  c«rBeipQiidflBBe«  I  mt»t 
Wywid  Ui»  Uini^a  «f  i^railMoe  «a4  Uwp«.  This  dit|Nite  w«i  «Mii<Ml  «ft  to 
ti^  Miol,  .wl)M  tliir«  Moni^A  u  b»Bo  At^t r  way.  of  B«taU9>it  tkaa  by  «  per- 
«oqp4  9W»li9f  t^  ,f N*w,  >  I  euk  9mK»  Y9^r  I  woolj  nth«r  «at  ny  livtak(!Mt  wy 
d«y,  Ulnii  §•  <hU  K^ighi*  «n».  -  Bo^  here  there  wn  ii»  akeraAtivet  amjtl 
oaiUd  90t  8*1  ridof  tlia alfidr,  irklM>ut  re^ovting  to  tkat  mode  of  adjwetiDg  it. 
Th«  eo<pinaffaii'iB*ehief»  kowererv  li4ppeM4.to  hear  of  jt,  aed  he  was  doter- 
9Ucd.Jihtt  the  Urea. of  ptaaoM,  whom  he  Valued,  ahovhi  aot  ^e  iacrifiord* 
nerely  hecauM  onejoC  <the»  hed-don*  what  he  conoeif  ed  to  be  his  doty  as  a 
ahMlia*i  ataau  Tho^aMe^weace  of.  the  nediaUen.of  the  oomniaBdeMa^chief 
waa,  the  vutaaAfeftiiriilof  eiiriatteni*  We4hook  hands,  and  oebtioaed  the 
flnaeat  frienda  «aUi  the  death«f  the.pfioerir.  But  for  the  ioterr^atfton  of  the 
eomioaodflir-ia^ehirC*  ^^-Mtrntm^hkr^  ahot  me  dead,  or  I  aiight  hare 
>  tJie  aama  ler  hiai.  ... 


I—peeibetty  coawi»wd  Ihal ibe>litcticaiif  aoggingteiids  t6  fender  the  ftel^ 
faifa  eallieaia.  Men  who  are  moat  eetifaafole  eharacters  lo  all  the  ao<M  'rela- 
tiooa  of  lils,  invartahly  become  hardened  and  Msensible  to  human  avff^rialr, 
by  merely  wiCkiestlnff  the  reToltfaig  ovstem  of  ll[og$i  ^.  My  erperience  has- 
oonTinced  me,  that  a  man  may  be  bromi^t' almost  to  do  any  thing,  by  treating 
htm  with  miMnest,  ev  dtlatioii,  and  reasoa  ;  buf  that  the  same  iodfvidtfai  wUl 
be  ffoodefwd  ooetinate  aad  ttngoTeniable,  and  almost  converted  into  a  brvte 
hevfi  hj  the  contrary  regimen.  Wa  it  then  any  thing  snrprlsldg  if  those  who 
are  aobjeetad  to  the  lash,  foiget  their  natnre  and  act  ImfH'operly.  It  is  higb 
tine  that  the  Court  should  adopt  a  new  system  entirely  with  reftpeet  to  flag- 
gellatioD  in  India.  We  sbonld  consider* the  effbct  it  is  Ukely  to  haye  on  ine 
minds  of  the  Natities  of  India,  when  they  see  their  fellow-countrymen'  dr  g- 
gtA  atoiig  the  eti^ets,  bearing  the  marks  of  this  indelible  disgrace  on  their 
bicks  a  an  exhibition  of  snch  a  nature  is  calculated  to  do  n  uch  more  harm  than 
the  aysten  of  flagellation  will  ever  do  good.  Thi^  system  of  putiishment «  as 
at  all  timet  held  in  horror  naddetettatioa.  Among  the  Romans,  and  Ood  know  s 
tey  wetv  not  very  finnoos  for  tbeir  hnmanlty,  the  abhornfnce  of  the  practice 
was  *o  greA  that  they  would  never  permit  a  dtise  i  to  be  flogged.  He  bad 
■irfely  to  say,  ^*  I  am  a  Roman,"  andthat  demoralising  pnnisbment  could  not 
bei  tieted  os  iilm.  And  haU  it  be  said  that  la  this  refl  ed  a:>dChristla  i  age, 
wo  have  leaa  humanity  hi  our  composition  than  the  Romans  could  boast  of. 
My  bms*  friend  baa  very  jnstly  observed,  that  In  the  French  army  tht^  kind  (^t 
naaithaMDt  Was  verr  seldom  reported  to.  And  what  was  the  reasoA  of  this  ? 
Why,  I  nn  Inlbmied,  that  every  French  soldier,  even  a  private  in  the  raifki, 
hartbevnifitdfa  gentleman,  and  would  aever  be  able  to  hold  up  his  bi^d 
amasiyhft  coaneers  for  military  glufv  after  sufl^rlng  a  flogging.  He*  We^fd 
isatraimor  hmsalf,  or  the  officer  who  ordered  his  punlsbmcint. '  Were  a  «1- 


milar  opifit  bf  honest  shame  and  m  nly  pride  encouraged  in  our  army,  the'mo.n 
bcnnioial  tnsoHs  would  be  the  consequence.  To  act  up  to  this  prine*pl«'  In 
thtt  aanatoxtelided  way,  would  go  near  to  render  our  military  and  naval  service 
aerfnet,  '  OnrsaHots  could  not  then  have  to  reproach  the  Legislatnte  with  the 
faei  4haC  the  Amerfoans  did  not  suffer  flogging  io  their  navy.  I  trust  the  Totiit 
of  Diiweiofs  vrfM,  nnder  all  the  circumstances,  take  the  proposed  resolutions 
int»  tkft  most  aeiiens  oon  ideratlon ;  and  I  shicerely  thank  the  gallant  colonel 
for  baviaf  ^brsflight  them  forward.  I  should  not  have  got  op  on  the  present  oc- 
caslan,  hadtt  nbt  been  for  theabsenee  of  an  hon.  Bart.,  (Sir  C.  Forbes,)  who  t 
baUbvo'Wbuldliave  ecoonded  the  motion  ha  I  he  bcfen  pr  'sent.  It  nrast  have 
bo«a  ianiMhing of  aartpenie  imjportanee  whieh  has  kepi  the  hon.  Bart.  away.    I 

■■asiiy  lliii  |b11  ml  Tnl il  has  been  thus  depiived  of  the  exertions  of  the 

boo.  UtLtU^  wUah  I  have  no  donbt  would  have  been  much  more  effldent  than 
I  §m^lfer,  Whafttlt  is nanerted,* aad  without  the  least  attempt  at  eontradictlonf, 
thm  MmJifaMveaof'india.'aiwIreated  like  gaHev-slaves,  1  would  ask,  whence 
is  U-lbat«f  ba  Obmpaiy  delive  their  ridmaf  The  natural  ahswer  is,  thit  tbiepy 
mpedf»w»ftwnthei<fcd»  ofthaae.whom  we  sabjeet  to  such  gfeat  Mihrint; 
mid  if  humanity  does  not  call  for  the  alteration  of  the  system,  gratltiide  and 
jastice  surely  demand  it. 
OrieniiU  HmM,  Vol.  10.  N 
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Mauivld. — ^I  am  aware  of  many  inataneea  In  which  thia  ipedei 
^'  ^^  been  aVb^rtfrily  inmcrfa'/  but  t  iniiAt  ^  leatitaoay  U  t^ 


OTe  GtJTcninierit  dldf i)6f,  on  tMj  occasion^  do  its  duU  ;  but  the  G'oiirt  _. 

i^ctor9'dld  not  fktl  !n  theirs,    lliey  ordered  the  offending  pfllejer  home  to  ^liis 


country,  donslderfhg  hini  unUt  to  live  ahnong  the  people  Qitndia.  (Hear./  t 
h{LTe.now!nttiyeye9be,of'theoiost-al!iIe  knd  iritelllgeijt  omceili  who,  perhap/ 
had  eter  jervpi  the  company,'  who.  when  li?  ifais  at  Culcutta^  was  the  meaps  of 
j^reVentfn^  the  raa^^trMiis  nroiA  acquiring  tip  a'cc^sfcioh  of  thi^  ppwerof  inflictin|| 
pupishmenf/  Theind^vioiAil  TalludCt<^^  iti^Uj^hlthat  an  adcBtion  to  that  power 
Wq^fi  be  miel  hhd  imtmdw,  Tlierear^-iireonrst»,1iiail]^  ^e»  of  lifbftfary  pnn- 
Mmiii\f  which  e*n  ^^Tf rHAd  tMrwAyib  thp  CmiHf  of  Dl^6t«n>8 ; '  but  1  am  snre 
Aat  they  kieTfer  received  «ttatetfient  df  thatr  imtAhl  wlthbtit  Imm^fiatefv  payhtf 
attention  to  it.  There  is  but  one  fcoHfif ,  I  beiic^ve,  o*  hhW  irt^es  df  the^Cotln^ 
wi^hrea|>eettothilqUeit|pa»«»i4tliatis,  tot  pieTtnt  «h»  tmppop^t'lvBWUm  of 
pttiilahiiieDt;      i  '  it.       .    ..  ♦ »'.      t       .     ' .  » 

'  lihe  CiuiEKAW.— >I  am  confident  that  no  person  who  hears  me  will  suppose 
I  ria^/or.Uie  purpose  of  a^odaUiig  the  .i?ra0)ioes  described  by  the  hQi|.  Pro- 
pvetor..:  ij^pl^ect  is.tq  9^y.  a  .^  woi^ds  in  JuMifi(;ation,of  the  C^urt  ojT 
XtUficXqn^  ppt  only  with  relalio^  if  their  past,  b^t  to  their  futuf^  conduct. 
&.  ihe  0(9t1plaQa,  honr^ver,  f  will  eudeatour  to  correct  the  assertion  whicH 
the  worthy  l*rop/l(?tor  (Dr.  Pflchri^t)  ha«  «K)a.t  unjnptty  made,  thnt.the  gpx^ 
ti^;naQ,jt|^e|nbledin  this  Co.nrt  tpanife^^ed  a  degree  of  fevHy  w^dlst  the  pqn. 
qioyec  w^  i3|[pi:e$siji(  l^i  sentiment^.  I  canjpo.t  for  i  ipome/it  b^l) eve  those 
ffoa^en^^  h^TC  merited  such  a  charge  ;  on  the  cofatrary,  ]  am  convipeed,  tl»f4 
W  ,atn(i98t.d/?c.o''»«n  •pd  prdet  prevailed  in  the  CpnrJ  atthe  tipe  th«^  hon.  Pro? 
prieiorw;^  subinlttiog  hU  upptioo.  I  will  put  i\  (o  the.. lion,  ^pprietbr  bimr 
8j^|f  io  siiy«  wjiether  be  had  ever  experienced  in  any  public  assembly  of  which 
ij^  .wa8<ajBember« — whether,  in  (^t,  there  could  haye  been  ^  Jiiere  undivided 
and J^lpy$  attention  paid  to  ^oy  ptobllp  speaker  th^4  yas  paid  by  th<^^Cqari 
te.him?^  Bj^jjel  ^s^lpw  tljaJ-s^yect  to  d^op,  pn^  pprinit  v^  to.  .observe, 
tba^  I-,a^  fili:  from  juretendi^g  tP  i^P^Pl<l  pr  jus'iry  pie  article  0f,re|tii)at|64 
(t|^  Isttof-ilSU)  Of.  which  |he.hon<  mover  m  complained 'in  the  resfil^aHonf 
hi.  aajvd  bewe  tne.Court,,  "Vyi^eiher.Qr  |?o|  that  regulation  is  punsiste(\( 
witn.th^  ^t^  of  the  law  l  do  not  consider  myseU  prepared  if>  assert,  but  my 
ilnpresaioQ  is«  that  it  is  nqt  so  consistent.  9ut  it  is  a  regulation  duly  passed* 
uW*.lhc,priB^n,  ed  law,  ^d  cona^quentiypiurht  tQ  be  phj^yed,.  in  order  Uf 
glirexii)^  effiqct  fo  the  le^ulafjona  for  the  goV^nipent  of  the  diflbrent  .fff'esi* 
denpi99*>   ff  i#  >  by-law,  whicli  ^as  ^  *     -v    ,^  r   ^        ..    * 

Qejx4)ay,  i(^' transmitted,  aorbrding  t 

*?  ))P  rcgitt^^fed  in  the  '3upfpme  Couri  .   ^  ^_^  ^^_^ 

icregttlar  |^.  tfa#  coarse,  of  prooeeding.  Jt  might  have  been  Vh^  Qoyetpmei^ 
^jpL|,J|?0*  fjijly  avrarp  what  (jeycee  of  copaistency  existed  between  thia./glp 
a^  regyilatlqn,  aad  the  ^uroyisj  o^s  of  the  act, quoted  in  the  motion ;.  an(|  it  ^ui 
tqih^wt^ber*  9*^ that  CP^«;t  of  justice,  that  mame,  ^f  blatne  irere  any  whetff 
tQ  hf)  9i>9a.  i^  tp,hfif^tache  i,  for.allowing^^  regulation  to  be  i;egi8'tered  9r|iich 
wiaf  ,/:Qot^y  to,  ai^  at  y ^rjance  ^ith  the  law.  In  py  opiuioji^the  Court,rf 
ni|:ecM)ni  ,iril(  fio.well  tq  ef  aminfi  whethi^r  there  is  no  affeeipent  bet^e^;thf 
rfXeapd  th«i|aY<  aadif  >hfi^.  (!  id.nope,at.wlll-<aBrtainly  fjothMr  duty.  t9  d^ 
cpo^inu^ ita ag«'ciiq,,  ,|[H<or<Ae0r.>>  I  shall  not.detfi^n  tha.pcurt  very  Lffig 
^th.$4:f94trya4fnapo  the^allant^oloqel>  Retailed  a(a!emjent.  It  is  not  my 
t^p^nef B,  npr  f^^  of  Uh^  C^urt  qf  (Dir^ ef ors  tp  ta^rq  jiqtice^  o{  a)l  matfl^rs  ifrhicji 
cwa^fllya  tt^  i»  tJbe  alfape  of  r^portam^^ly.  wM  ft/ the  ac^m«|>y  of:  ynjph 
"^^JV^'.m^^^J  JgV9i1w|-  It  i^ould .  h^.  l*«hly  wrong  Ip  pf  to  be  fpffupsffd 
hy  st%t^eAt|,(  afiSJip  forripctaraa  ^  Jacofre^ne^  of  which  w^  absfp||i;vijx.ki\fiji 
n5*f«*-*!.'*»  cww|9«?McaUe4  apci  t^«i«e  ihd«fe|ai<|p  h  mattq^ij*!  jf d A . 
trtmffm  "^^  9(  rWot^V  ^^  WB9«t  f«Ji»Wrf  ^fefPi  >«l  «flslo|b  ,  fife:  ^«  ^te 
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tloa  Uie  aeenricy  of  My  of  the  bon.  i^OTor's  statements,  with  one  exception 

«Aiy;''"ni»  gfimiit  ^ovdMi  Hts  %M,  ma:  miut  nie  irwh^  or  i^^i^n^t^ 

¥t  fadi^  meln^stMi  e^«ft^lrfttion  was'  i^ttertirtl^  ttraetlsed  and  enforced  Th 
tttf  Oi^Vehunm  Rbuse.  "Now;  I  haWhM  the  btynoif  of  Beinf  a  tcneimh^l'  of 
lite  'ifkniiiy  of  twd  ^Oyerapra-Gisherai;'  darfofp  a  snccea^ve  8<rie«  br?^<»^ 
%efo^  the  Ma^nit'of-  HatftiiiffS  ^rocbeded  (hither,  and  I  wilV  without  the 
least 'heHtiitiOn/iaktf  li^n'iSe  ro   a^iert,  Id  e^tnclktlon- to  the  ^laitt 


9xpeneiu:e  i  nave  personal  i;^  ffatnered»  \  can  bear  wupesf  to  t^ 
Inch  a  pti|ctip9  u»y^  did  ex^(,  lior  if  a«  la  aoy  VUtaoop  reported  to. 


Ha^tiiigf.  ^  was  •appressed  by  that  noble  Lord.    If  I  ai9  mlsti^en  1 
(dea  pf  what  dropped  ftoi^  f he  galUnt  jpolonel,  £  siacr iely  reerOt  ii. 
Act,  howeyer,  tnat  I  hare  borpe  t0stiniony  to,.  U  not  therefore  iovaiid 


Hie  boil.  Colonel  SvimiwMrsyN^I  h&§-  leante  to  itwol  ibo  Iiob.  ObiiniiaDi« 
I  lawely  fiMj  ..Ibat  4hpre^ioggiiig»  took'plfeiv  M  the  So^^ieraiit  Mmo 
dtfring  w  •^uy  part  .of?  th^wiadiiifltratioii  o#  4he  Maiqnis 'ol  HtatlDfi,'  aa« 
ibaci^aiiiMbb».Loiilba4p«i«iicttl»to4bear.    "  i- »-     •    ^    >'      '    < 

The'CifAiinrii^.'^l  eertafoly  Tibd^rstbod  the  gatlant  Colonel  to  say,  tjiaf 
the  practice  of  floggib^  at  the  GoTemment  House  waa  prevalent  dtiring  tbe 
BdnujoIstrBtioAa  oftbe  two  GovemorS-OeJJem  who  precede^  the  JICarc^nis'QOf 
**     •  '  *  •     •'  -      '•    "     *     If  I  ai9  mistiiken  In  fflji^ 

.      .  .     .  ...   _.   Jidatedt 

t^amely,  (bkX  during  a  nunber  of  years  in  whieb  Iwas  a  member  ef  the  fiunl** 
llei  pf  two  Goveriiors-Oeoeiral,  oo  sueh  pradtice  as  the  gallaiit  'Colonel  baf 
'mentioned  ever  prevailed.  The  ot^ryattoni  I  bate  tnad^  will,  perhaps,  serve 
to  expl^n  to.th^  Court  under  what  c^rcumstaoees  t)ie  regula'ioo  alluded  to  I9 
the  moUon  came  before  then}.  If  fsult  Is  to  be  any  wbeve  attrjbvteo  ib  fl^lof 
iprc^  to  that  recuUtiou.'le  is,  as  I  before  statefl,  to  belaid  to  t^e  aiccaunt  <v 
X\^  li^cocd^r  oftbe  Supreme  9ourt  of  Bombay*  by  whom  .it  was  registered'; 
u^  Il0er  the  reg^terbig  bad  Ukeli  place,  tbe  magistrates  werii  perfectly  jiia- 
ti^ef  fa  .acting  ub'on  itt.aod  inflicting  corporal  pi^pishtaieMt.  The  second  reso 
f ulipQ  prop99^<l  Py  the  gallant^ Colonel  pronounces  th'9  ri^Utioa  10  que^tioo 
to  (MS  u  terly  Illegal ;  but  |  should  think,  t  at  on  a  prima  fde\^  view  pf  the 
Q^e,  the  s|ropie  J^ct  of  a  registration  would  be  f  suflBcieni  j^tlflca  ion  pg 
tba^  point.  But  this,  as  I  before  sta  ^  is  a  oouslJeration  wJiicA  will  ri^ 
beiveits  due  sb^re  of  attention  in  the  proper  quarter.  The  third  resnJutioO 
ass^rtt^,  '^  that  ip  defiance  of  the  statute  of  the  3dth  and  40tb  Geo.  fU.:  ao^ 
the  %Ufi  admonitions  of  Sir  J.JUackia.oah  and  ^ir^.  West,  men  have  l>fcea 
(Tq^d,  qpgge  i,  a^d  banisbad  ;  atKl  these  monstipus  practicep  are  still  obatl* 
bately,pf:ri(;vered  in  by  bo^^  magistiatea,  aod  sfinctioued  by  the  grand  jury  pf 
Bom  ^ay**.*.  ^oW,  tor  tbis  resoiu'ion,  it  ia  qui^e  impo^^lble  that  I  can  vots^ 
because?  I  kpQW  not,  by  any  record  before  ibis  House,  that  the  'allp^tioa  it 
conuins  va  coriect,  The  allega  ion  is,  it  is  true,  stated  in  a  publicstiog 
which  was  some  time  si.«ce  se.it  orth  to  the  world  ;  but  not  havUig  read  a 
single  word  that  pu  lication  cooiaius,  it  can  hardly  1>e  thought  I  shall  talce 
the  Btatement  as  «  sufteioat  grovmllbr  gieingi  myeoacmVonOe  to  a  measure 
vhtai  is  fbuaded  upon  i^  The  gallant  Colonet,  i  1  bis  Ibiirtb  r«s0lnt1«ill 
a  tviaed  the  Coutt  of  Disecton  '*  to  repml  the 6th  artlofa of  legtilatfon,  (1st- of 
I8|4.)  which  is  opposed  to  the  SOthaad  40th  of  Geo.  HI.,  aMi  \  to  e»ieek  thd 
baalsarous  practice  of  floggiag  ia  India.**  I  have  1»ef(ore  stafed  #y  dpfnlbni 
tfNit  yt  1  be  regulationalliidedlo  shoul  1  be  ibund  *o  be oppOs«dto  'th«  1a«K '  t 
bttgb^  to  be  set  a^ido.  TM«  is  a  poiat  whiOh  4leaarTte  tie^  airlftedt  iftycatll 
gatioo,  and  should'  it  be  found  at  varianee  with ;tha  statute,  (he' jpONiper  legal 
•waAiifes  ^11  certainly  be  adopted  for  Ita  removal.  '  f  lf«ar.>>  lam  not  Wk^ 
pained  to^iiaaiBriW  the  aatme.of  tlM>a»  legal  sseaiurta,  or  to  siiy  whil^  fll^ 
Aught  to  be.  Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Cbvit  oT  DirwAOrs;  by  sc*^ 
iur  out  Auy  instructMis  to  the  Oo veiMeOt  abreaidv  \tt  sot  Ashle  lAidtaial  « 
kww  whfteb  baa.  formally  saosod,  I  oaatiol  Astoraslaow  ThevO  ~U  do  i|deiMb< 
k0wovor,''ihat  aooa.  metos.  or  osh^r  will  W  ibmiA  t^  effsdl  ihO-ganM 
Coiottrt^*6  ob)o«^  if  Um  fogvktHoiM  ebovli  bcMtt*  il  ¥a«l«WB*<irfft  «^  Uw: 
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180  Debiae  at  the  Boat  India  Hauae 

Mid«  I  CMiMMne hin«  I  ihaU  he  rotdy  t«Lft9'(«ra.h|n  jdl  ,tiU «$9i4U]ice  I.aa 
abU la  4«fi9iB9  «hM«  immm.  The  ft(tb  raiplvtion  caUf  fpr  , ''  K«tA^xw  9^  all 
the' oMMVctifMBs  and  paBishmenti  bad  «^d  infilled  hel^Me.  theMAtMrlMniiM 
■ittiiif,joldtly.«nd!Mpamtiely;  and  aUo  i^otp  j(he  ^Uy.9?9(|U>n8  at  B09&* 
hayy  tiDoe  18U,  U>  he  laid  before  UiU  Court ;  a^^  (hat  the  JiiJ»g*8  H^w  at 
Bmobay  be  rei|iiested  to  call  upon  the  iiiagi»trate9  for^ha  »ai4  rotums."  . 

It  U  far  frpm  my  intention  to  make  trl0lng  obseriTatfons  on  the  terms  ofthii 
resolution  ;  but  I  may  remark,  that  no  communication  exists  between  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  judges  and  magistrates  of  Ihtfis.  The  Judges  helng 
appointed  under  the  ehsrter  granted  by  his  Ilfa^esty  Iv  the  Company.,  san  only 
be  eorresponded  with  throagh  she  ofAce  ol  the  sieotetary'bf  StaAe/oyrlhe  Home 
Department.  It  it  evidcntt,  thsfetere;  that  tlMiOonvt^f.  Dlseotoraeoiild  not 
reqtdre  from  them  any  aueh  'tvturas.  -'fFhe  Oonrtv  ^  tmat,  ;«illtihe«efer«  be> 
lieve  that  every  possible  means  wM  h»»esertedto:biy:.th«.CriMirt  of  DiiKdora 
to  oblahi  all  the  necessary  lafermatioo,  to  the  end  ithistta  stop  .may  hp  put  to 
any  illegal  proceeding  that  ma^raC  presam  he  ortfvalf  aL  iH€»r»)  Under  all 
the  eircnmstances  of  f  he  case^  pevhaps  the  gaUaat;  Ooloittl  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  leaTfng  the  mattef  ia  tae  handa  of  the  Court  of  Eiireetors«  who.  will 
give  tt  dtie  attention,  and  forbear  calling  on  them  to  act  in  a  way  they  aie  not 
smthortzed  to  do.  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  must,  however,,  observe,  that 
the  laws  of  England  recogniae  the  legi>lity  of  flogging*  There  ace  oflences 
Vrhlch,  by  the  statute-law  of  this  country,  are  puni|»bable  by  corporal  chastise- 
ment, aa  well  as  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  I  cannot  see  'A-hy  a  law  which 
m>pUe8  to  England,  should  not,  in  spme  degree,  a^pply  likewise  to  India.  In 
this  view  of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  be  justified  in  piomiHing  th  it  the  Court  of 
Directors  will  be  ready  to  send  out  instmctlons  wnich  shall  put  an  end  to  that 
kind  of  punishment.  It  is  a  subject  whl;h  rather  calls  for  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature  than  thsit  of  us.  (Hear,)  I  hope  the  Court  ^ill,  give  me 
credit  for  that  humane  feeling,  which  I  possess,,  I  trust,  in  common  with  every 

Sentleman  in  it ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  can  assure  f  hem 
lat  fTory  mains  will  be  used  by  them  to  prevent  cruelty  in  the  eterrlse  of 
that  punUhmeot.  I  am  not, much  conversant  with  the  facts  the  gallant  Colonel 
has  alluded  to  ;  but  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  cases  qfiay  occur  in  which  the 
punishment  of  flogging  might  be  carried  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  I  and 
others  are  willing  to  haye  it  enforced  ;  and  the  cirr  umstabces  of  such  proceed- 
ings would  be  extrem  ly '  disgusting.  The  subject  is  one  which  reqnfrea  iM ves- 
tiaation  ;  and  I  hope,  aft^r  whilt  T  have  mentioned,  that  the  galfaat  Colonel 
>1U  detehnine  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  are 
bounds  *by  the  situation  they  fill,  as  well  as  by  the  feeling  which  animates 
every  British  heart,  to  enter  upon  a  conslderaHoB  of  its  merits  witk  calmness 
and  deliberation.  I  trust  the  gallant  Colonel  will  see  the  propriety  of  abatain- 
ing  from  pressing  these  distinct  resolutions,  they  mnat,  mAderthe  etrcumoftaaces 
I  have  alluded  to,  meet  with  opposition. 

Oenera)  TH0RNT4>2i.-^The  gallant  Colonel,  to  whom  we  owe  so  great  o^U- 
ffalioBa  for  brkiglnff  the  auloect  forward^  after  the  very  candid  speech  wltlch 
baa  been  made  by  the  honourable  Chairman,  will,  I  am  sure,  See  the  inisotive^ 
nienee  that  must  julae  if  he  press  his  resolutions.  We  aire  not  dnly  obliged 
to  the  gallant  Colonel  for  introducing  this  qoestion ;  we  must  also  feel  extremely 

EUified  by  the  wav  ia  which  the  honoarable  Chairman,  and  the  other  Directors, 
Ke  attended  to  bla  statements.  My  principal  object  in  rising  is  to  show  (and 
from  having  seen  much,  I  am  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject)  ihtt  the  prac- 
ttoe  of  fl^sgiag  is  productive  of  much  evil,  and  that  great  benefit  will  arise 
tnm  f uppreaaing  it.  Those  who  have  firequently  witnessed  specti^ttt  of  thU 
iMtttie  become  fainlliariaed/o  its  horrors,  and  do  not  Tiew  the  qn^tlon  tri^h 
that  dMcee  of  ahhofreoce  Ia  which  U  i^  regarded  by  those  wNo  are  ahaceua* 
toined  to  u.  The  formiur  of  these  pecaws  are  used  tp  think  itkl  ther^  ia  no 
other  way  ef  enforcing  discipline  but  by  the  terror  of  pnnbhmihit.  When  M$ 
course  ia  resorted  to,  the  batulion  uaually  degenerates  info  a  savage  state.  I 
nsher,  that,  during  the  period  of  the  short  peace,  a  few  yean  ago,  eertain 
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6»  the  JBombtfjf  Police,  Igl 

iank  eomiMUiies  were  separated  from  their  battalions  and  brigaded  together. 
€H  these  men,  I  believe,  there  was  not  one  bnt  one  timi  or  another  receired 
corifonn  pfitifrfhrtittit.  Noir,  it  "wa»  sebn  when  thejr retdmoifr to  theh-  hattaliona, 
that  sefei^l  of  them  were  iff  h  samage  state.  They  were,  howfiprer,  plamd  oniAer 
the  eiAnmand  ef  a  hnniane  <Mleer.  This  offlrer  a'topited  a  diflbreat  sysiem^of 
dfsciplhie,^dlhe  eonaequenee^as  that  th» men  were reibmied.'  Thia  showed 
winif  ^as  the  efftct  of  ■  eiirryf*{[^  E^aishment  to  so  great  wn  extitMity .  I  «n, 
however,  well  aware  fhat  oth«^  methods  of  prodnciag  di<«cip(Hne  mi^ht  aSd 
taavo  tieen  pat  in  practiee  with  the  best  effect.  Soldiers  wen;  sent  to  the  black 
Me,  and  other  pnuishmeots  of  a  similar  natnre  were  occasionally  resorted  to, 
and  prodaced  tha  inteoded  effect. 

I  do  not  apeak  this  from  repo#l,  bnt  from  my  own  knowledge  and  personal 
observatloiii  ^  amt  f  have  come  tgf  tho  conolusion,  that  the  greatest  evils  arise 
from  resorting  tef  «hei  paiiiBhmeat  of  flogging.  For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  b«tter  meana  >of  prfoonriag  aobontimtlvn  may  be  praetiaed,  and  tha 
poaiahffl^at  of  floggU^/entir^y  ecooted  ftwm  tha  British  army.  It  was  stated 
by  tbekon.  Glia*#mnn  ttaitfchis  praotlee  iamsogidsed  by  taw.  I  know  it  Is  so, 
but  no  eompartado  cato  be  heid  between  flogginir  in  jaili  and  the  aeverlty  of 
that  ii^i^btooto  pbufo  iit  tha  dnay,  and.it.waa  a  moat  distressing apoetaole  for 
thosie  w^o  were  ndcossilalad  to  bo  witneasei  ol  it.  I  am  inclined  to  believe^ 
however,  that  la  oonaeaaenoe  of  the  attention  of  the  publio  having  been 
directed  to  the  subject,  that  the  pnniahment  is  now  very  seldom  resorted  to ; 
or,  at  least,  is  never  iaflieced  te  the  extent  it  Ibrmerly  need  to  be. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  Ikshion  to  pnnisb  by  flogging,  bat  now  that  is  not 
the  case.  I  believe  the  practice  is  dlscooraged  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  the  principal  ofllcera  in  the  army,  I,  therefore,  hope  that  in  a  short  titoe 
the  practice  will  be  entirely  laid  a^lde.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  did  not  be- 
come more  depraved  after  he  had  received  corporal  punishment.  I  have 
always  noticed  that  a  man  on  whom  the  lash  has  been  used  never  continued 
so  good  a  soldier  as  before.  I  repeat  it,  that  whenever  the  practiee  is  en- 
for^d,  mischief  is  always  found  to  Ih;  the  consequence,  and  good  has,  on  the 
contrary,  always  resulted  from  its  abstinence,  t  again  beg  to  declare  my 
conricuon,  that  the  Court  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  gallant  Colonel 
lor  bringing  the  question  forward,  but  I  think  that  afler  what  has  fallen  from 
tbehoQ.  Chairman,  it  wilt  be  advisable  to  withdraw  the  motion,  and  leayo 
the  aobject  ia  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  > 

Mr.  Tbant.— *I  beg  leave  to  say  afew  words  respecting  the  particular  spe- 
cies of  ^punishment  altcded  to  by  the  sallant  officer,  and  which  he  has  not  very 
aceurmel  J- Ascribed.  The  species  of  punishment  denominated  the  *'  corrah. 
Is  inflicted  by  a.  long  leathern  strap,  and  was  something  similar  to  the  knout. 
The  gallant  Colonel  was  rather  in  error,  when  he  spoke  of  a  leathern  guard 
plaoed  bn  ^Jha  oriminars  bock  when  a  certain  description  of  punishroent  is  jio- 
flteeed.  The  cnartl  is,  ou  the  contrary,  placed  on  the  breast,  la  order  to  pre- 
vent the  flogging  instrument,  when  it  twisted  round,  from  lacerating  that  part 
of  the  body.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  system 
put  an  end  to  altogether,  but  T  concefve  the  matter  more  properly  belot^sto 
the  Coart  of  Directors,  t  can  of  mr  own  knwledge  assert,  that  it  is  attended 
with  the  most  e?n  consequences.  I  would  not  advocate  its  eicistenee  In  any 
part  of  Europe;  bat  we  should  bear  in  mind,  when  the  eriminal  code  of 
India  Is  spoken  of,  that  dffencps  Hi  that  country  are  very  rarely  punished  with 
death,  whereas  here,  that  extremity  of  punishment  is  fVenuently  resorted' to. 
'fhe  gaUaht  Colonel  has  stafed  that  the  observations  wtdeh  have  fatlen  from 
the  hon^  CJiairman  gave  him  great  plefisure.  A  more  humane,  temperate,  and 
honoju^^  statement,  I  must  say,  I  never  heard  from  any  indtyMnal.  (fffnw-, 
Afor.)  The  bon.  Chairman  sMd,  that  flogging  Is  recognised  by  the  hEwi  of 
£nglsxid.  True,  it  is  so— but  Ih  what  way  t  Why  under  dnef  lastndnts,  and 
cegulate^  by  vroper  legal  fohns;  Flogging  la  neVer  praettsed  hferaaes  it  la  ia 
loOiM^riAifmiy  andlinegaUy.    When  I  last  addretaed  the  Court  on  tMa  aub- 
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jMt, ;  I  ^rfot  to  |Bfntio|il  regiiMBtal  oioncU  BMurilal  lo  tbii  eopnlry  Umii^  Mt 
p^irer  to  inflict  ftb<9V6  800. leches  in  aiiy  one  iMtanee).  wbU<|,  itf  Mlf^  IQOa 
way  \»e  iafUoted  for  pne  oifoacc.  My  MUaot  (Head  (CoUnel  liOthltt|^)  im 
fl|MUy  set  me  t^ghx  if  I  havo  mis^slaiiBd^.thts  f«eA»  Tkie  Ikm:  Cktimin  •b- 
wrvtd  ^htt'«ie.««igiili«io«.wliioh'«ttjMiii9ed  llHglnc.iirM.f^tittQnMi.lli  Mi» 
^jA|)reiiie  Court  at  BoinbAjrfr  \mi  I  beliifYoihe  Immu  CMtomi  9fUl*be/<»WMlM» 
pp^ia  «fror.  in  that  pattioiilar.  .  WitJ^  r  •faeti  (o.Uia  •uHiMiticUy  fti  l)¥^49mk* 
««oU  L  lead,  that  I  «■  jMdy  to  Towib  fer«  Indoatf*  I  lmr»4.i  my^twasilai^ 
^4re^#«t  of  the.praaeadiop  in.tli0  S^anraMi A»ltrt,  40ff«aM<uail^  ih«  'Mipftrn 
iDte^jdeoce  of  the  learned  judge,  and  beside  I  quoj|f4/l^)<H9i|^ef>rrf<at,ii0pta«t{Qf 
yhat  toolL  plaee  at  a  coatt  marital.  I  iotio4uited  none  biUt  autheatie  doca- 
ments,  tbou  h  the  hon.  Chili npao  s^med  to  deny  that  ftust*    . 

.  Tlie  CpAiRMA2(.l-I  said,  tbat  the  oidv  docfyiiiMpntt  to  Whieh  we  oan  hare 
^pcesd  Tor  the  the  purpose  of  Airettliiig:  us'ui  o  t  dfciiiona  ai^v  tacbas  are  rfr* 

em-ly  and  ibnnally  oorolM  in  this  boitie.  Now  k  ehargr  glt^  to  a  fr  siid 
f  by  the  Chief  Justice  is  not  a  doeuoieiH  of  thia  descilptiosL  .h  St  am  a 
QKQi4««  wbtflb  ire  can  pwceMi  with  pfopfiety*j .  It  4<«  ««l^  «emir  elicitiUiy 
b«lbf»  fl%  iMor  baiKa  we  seeo  it  i«.  aa^  :otben.sba|*  tbaa  a*  an  anttcl*<  ia.  a 
pvMtsaiiod.  -3    i'  \         I  ►  -  J. ■;»  .;  I    1.  r    I '. .'...j       I    .1-  ••■ .  It  • ' 

•  The  Hotn't..  SVA^rtoPE.-^Thiit  aw5eirs'td''m^  t«J  !»e"4  tW)r  greAt  Wf^cf  fa- 
/obrcdosfibrtbn,  for,  !n  mf  o^utoti,  ttfWofetd  t^  ptotftt  that  the  rtfjprt^  of 
the  Chief  Jus  ic*  atrd  the  ^eat  birtc?*«  Of  "tht  trbw.i,  findfei'  whose  diredfiob 
tbetl  i#i'wep»fldiiiaistered,  diovid  be  aent  .iioaie'  td  the  Court  of  Direetors. 
Ihar-bM^  ehalHMnisays  tbatibftelloffainr r^«datkNi>ia>TO0lfller«d4  laitia 
tlM Mattmeail ao ikot.o«lievd( haiis doneeti  To  phvva  tUs imbt^ I .wiil-rtad 
thartHiioDS  osged  liy  giriteami  INaokiaitebfbrieelMidBriBsri.the  pre*aeiiegi> 
warn  this  Mfftflalkn,  ^ttegslu'  Sir.  Jamea:  MariEiMah  aayc^^^r  TbMsinhr 
^Mdlnga  er«  iltofralv  beoanae  p«i^ihsnaftliBa4>een:teAlaked  andsb^ufeM,  wbkli. 
ftmu'  11EMta|807  wem  Bad  eonllnnei  hf  .tb»  Couct  of  Dinctasa,  aad«vliiab^ 
iliiee  I60?,>IM iio^ bee»f»|bns4Mb In-  the  4»u|lreiBa.€ewti*; .  1lM4iefeiieerof 
^    ■      "■'  •         '     '  MiUieiMrti^      ■        ■         -        -   ^ 


f^fhoACChalnnin  Is^ttat  the  lamrtitfraii  isiMgiaCeiwd'  in  Hiak  CobM, jaad  that 
i^bhbii^l»t#lib  Mlaebad^.tib  aiit>4rae^it1s%toaheX;hl«r  JtMieafef'BoiiAsqr^ 
*r  tartng-irvile^mA  Hut^iWhieh  w^.ine|«k'  Mowv  Withe  AWef^iMftiew 
tfmrili  bi»fetdit«>hM»«  Mril  IrMgtttasW  hi  tMssBslfBoe,  a«l4itihte  iortaaoar 
alone,  would  the  sUteneDt  aMule'hy  4iba  bo».4lfaaiftiin  haL<eflMe«tf-%r'ha>iK 
0^  hlm«elf<#.ware^  ^e  fail.  .  'IV  iv«B.f:ChainiiaR  Ukewlae  says,  that  ijaa* 
MJ^if<ttbe  pimqtipe  §4  Hogginfiwas  fpoeirally  pre^^ent  la  ihit.GoTeminmii. 
HoQM,  yiwrioiisfcy  to  ^tlie  anriyal  o^  |beJllan)aeas  of  Butlaga  io  ladia.  That^ 
aepertloa  |  c^rt#|aiy 4id  :m|h0:;.ha¥iag  observed  that  the  practice  piOTai}«i 
pr  aome.UpM  aiier  ^e  ani^el  ,of  th^  noble  I^oni,.  apd,  ^t  it  was  sp^edJ^f* 
p«|  jMD.  OQ^  to  by  luu^'k  lietoiiOly :  eaous^  concluded,  that  it  had  pr«Tibiiiilw. 
b^  in  Toroe..  Jt  ^f^tpe^^Si .  howerev,  virom  what  the  boo.  Chaimaa  h$k 
fbairgrad,  tl||ft.:],r,waa  mipitak^  in  this  parliculai^.  The .  bon.  Cbainaaa 
liipl%  tM  address  of-.theCbfef  austioe  as  not  aatbeotic,  becauan  he 
hnsnrv«r  receive*  e«refidtha|^4ognmeBl«  i  do,  howeTer^  oontend,.t)iatlt  la 
«r  anauthantfq.ehMVCtcr,'  beciiiuia  it.  waf  sent  by  the  li^ord  Chief  Jnstiee  t^Tt 
fttr  Gharts^Porhet,iWbO'>w^  s^obligiiig  ^»  to  place  it  in  my.  baods. .  h  waa 
nated  hy.the  hop.  Chaipa»,  thsi^Bo  coanaetiini  exlsta  betwtea  the  jodfes  bi 
Mi»  md  the  Oeoft  .of .  PUeetosi. .  Tbi|  statement  neaay  snimi^ea  me, 
IC.  heweeei^  it  be  aec  ip  the  power  of.  the  Court  of  Direisiois.to  foin^sb  the 

wtnm  JMght  kf  hmw  m^f^^^  «wa4;r  it  vouJiljs  f^^wW?  I^.IS*^.*^ 
epplication  te  the  Seer^tery  frf  State  for.  the  Home  D^artment  for  their  pro* 
ductlon,  u  they  eie'  bighiy  bnportant  docinneots.  I  wjsb,  before  I  si^  4owflL 
te eeneetfeae-or t#o  edtMre  i«te  whiahmy  hoe.  fkiend,  Dr. Gi^ehrist, bii 
fhUem  -M^  hee.  f rieeA-^bssrfied  tbat4ee  s[t«ention  wes  not  affoeded  to.  me 
itfiilsti  waeaidfeesfaig.^be  fienrl.  s  Now  tbakfeTe(«slhra«  I  «q  able  ^  judge, 
efehewtlBEMM  m\ptmtrjlmn>o^9f^mion,  wy  sl|?wiv. .  fhh^p^l  fr^m 
Ukewiae  ebterred,  thet  the  ilog giog  system  i»  otdy  partuuly  praetised  in  the 
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i;^h  umj'  Now Alie  M\a^  tWit  l^netec  r^aorte4^^  P,  aA  U  tfie  jprencli 
•miy.  ;i  Uwr^  nqthinff  :fwrt|vRr  }jqF  ««y«lMit  ivith  tb«  .gi:e«t^t  wUlipgness  leav^ 
tli*«iJuJ^eQtM>h9te4fioftb^.Cotin«f DiroGlors.,;«  ;   \.  ■   .......   ;  :. 

liot'vtflRv  e^M  vf^  fklTAttt'fKtilid  to  Ifo  thft^  office  fbr  me.  I  tHll  t%*irs4ett,  Itw^ 
ifafi^the^addrMM  of  tny  gitlhinr  fHenA,  iiM0K'in8tMtitlo»  woo  ttiinifeo»ed  hi 
tteOomrt ;  ttff  my  gtrttatif  fricfnd  Mru  becopied'  hr  spoakinf,  <  !te>  eooM  not  M 
etpfttt«!d  tb  Tteir«'ob9«¥v«(|-4t. '  *  *ikfO  iiiof^  tllM  otree  novModb  vA  fitift  CoorT^ 
66ldsHoft«4M'«oA!Afip^«»lfo  shrtiM  of' tlMi9t^Yil^rt,  wMchtr«r*€li«€tcd 
fgthi^  thdft^^g^lMtiien  ^htf/hoMmg  libenil  c^fniomv'  wei«  re|r«rdcdaft  in^ 
■oTEfors,  and,  ther^(bH,'liibJ«rod>td'4erfttdni  I  Mifb  ieott  fh^  {»ni^rM 
purine  oil  tnoro.ttian'.oQ^  pccisioti,  tod  hi^irig"  ieett'  Ir^  I  obn^deffiifB^f 
tathoHsed  int  Mating  t!i«  fact.  If  the;  gpdttemen  t  ftllud^  t&  will  rise  ftnd  con^ 
tradict  me,  \  shall^tand  coiroctod;  1>ut  Ihave  a  pdr  of  eyas,  and  they  are  a 
litflo  too  iharp  tO.  V  casllyriiviposod  upon,,    .     •     < , 

The  Chairvak.— That  t  m«y  tot  m  etf  fijarht  wi^^  tho  ipdlaot  Coloiiel, 
I -will  read  the  regnlatiop  alluded  to  in  bis.  motion.  £The  faon.  Chairman  horo 
read  the  reflrulation  authorising  the  magistrates,  on  'the  testimony  of  one  cre- 
dible witness,  \q  qrder  |h^inflic:j^n  of  a  c^taiaji^mber  of  \fs\m  oMhe  indiyi- 
dttil  (^iivict'ed.j.  This  refrutation  wa^  pi^ed  in  ;CoudciI,  on  tne  )2drd  of 
MircK.  IfilKimjl  yas  registered  in  tlie/comt  of  tne  Kecosder  of  Bombay,  on 
ihe$9ih.of.June,>  tl^f)mi^.y94^*     m     •    .    ••   •,    o'  *<:■    i  •♦   -  .  •-  x  ^    • 

Colonel  LusHiNOTON.-- 1  rise  for  the  purpiosc,  Iff  osplaUdoflr/ibBttL^ihMM 
ya^ions  which  dMpad  foom  my  galkmt  frieiid  <Cok9Kl  j^tanhope)  ffip^iiig 
eohrtt  mar  iaL  Tbens  is  *  di.feienco  ia  the  king'-aabd  the  ComMo^^s  troopv 
Tlie  MutiBy  AcL  which  koonfiaM  to  the  KOTeroment  of  thfi  Kin0*ti  troop^t 
is  passed  aDnually,'  and  from  time  to  time  alterations  are  made  in  it,  partieu- 
Miy  witl^f«ft»eoee  te  liMting  tlw  nohiber  of  iMhes  w  Ich  a  eollre  iMrtial 
sttJI«be  #aftpo#«fed  to<iiiiK<^.  liMr/  tAe  Act whi^  r^latM  f»  the  gotdmmMii 
of  tKe  0mnpa*f '^'fo^ces  it  ui  old  one,  pass(»d4tk  the  f^fgn  of  <2eorg^.  If;.  And 
itt^hf<h>litfriilta«t1<ki»  hiP?o'«tne«r  been  made.  I  ctmv'horireter,  tentwetd 
isserU  Utet  4llfr  ffpifff  of  thb  rtf^l^tioM  whM  ^entiled  imong-  the*  KN>g*i 
iBMML'4i  abled*  upon  with  ^gavil  to -tile  Compiny's  dmif^,  tM  that  o^'nb 
dfeMtomire  move  thch  860  Isshei'  given  •forf  one  offence.  An  lion.  Pro^ 
prieiol'  ^{Of.  aikshrist)  hta  sadd,  that  for  some  ye«r»  pr^ist^  thepHwHi^  of 
foggifi^liailtient^ed  In  the  Indiahr  army.-  Itam  enabled,  on  thd  eofltr^y. 
f«P*tfi»rt,ifoft\>nlynsflie^cblntAanderdf  a  regiment,  but  mk  onbivlio  ha(s  b^ 
eilMsted!  wlHI  thcrcoiDnnBd  of  a  brig^e^  thai  the:  practice  has»  of  late,  beett 
iuf  flsiioh  dfteinfshed  among'the^t^ompany's  troops  ;  and  thai  ti  haft  'now  be- 
ediie^be  pHde  of  dn- officer  ter  s^w,  by  Us  returns,  that  no  snch  punishntetii 
hfeA  -Xewenifoi^ed  in- the  eotopany  ender  his  obmiAaiid;  I  ani  H^tremefy  b  p^jf 
iiiettfMi^thefeetf'lhrt  for  motitlM  und  moAthsno  trial  has  happened  anioog  ft 
Wvy  lasjie  bddy^  of  men.  Ant  person  who  is  conTorsant  wttB  the  siibjeot, 
cad  if  ihe»e  iM  toy  ofSeerv  in  his  Majesty*s  seryioe  now  in  Coort,  they  Will  be 
IMdy  to  siipport  uly  use^on,  that  the  mimber  df  ;punishideiits  inflictMl'  (n 
the^Oompaoy'tdnnsf  besrsiM  Sbrt  ofeompidrisdti  with  t  os»  which  to  w^kljF 
and  mofttbly  inflicted  among  the  Native  troops.  The  severe  orders  of'tM 
eoofi ««  IMnftMom^  4ot  pv^veMiDg  ^jf^amg  mm  liMHiy  p«nlehiisglh«to  who 
ofidera,  iOM  aitaded  1 


arepUefd  nnder-'their  ofidera,  iom  aitaded  ta  wkh  the  vcaseet  str»sfnaspii« 
i>o\mA9iMi(m^%y  ihotiHh  iirss  then  withdrawn,  with  iMve  of  ihii  CoiDrt. 

,.'•'     >  1    ,  '  SpiVCiTIOK  ,0F,  Ka^IVJI  PoOTOUv   ;,    i  ,.      .   y     '..    •  ,    : 

'  The C9Af BMtAar.^-l l^te l*iBfosin  tl^Ceatt that *t Is fMheenmde speetal 
in  eonaeqnenee  of  niletter'sifiied  by.  nito  pffef»fle«efey  whieh  I  wiU  dkwt  the 
clavWu».i;Bnd4,  [.TOpntfisithm staifha jwmieilsan. j^ .  » .  .^..  o -^m..  > 

Db.  OiLCHViipr. — \ti  rising  to  introduce  the  motion  of  which  HiaveprfttM^l)^ 
gi«««i»oti0ei  I  to^lltfppy^o  sty  tittt  w«tMI  iMveMbehittda^^ 
ttt>^<c^  and  proceed  to  the  diKMiioa  of  WW  wiiidildoaht  not  w*Ugiv»gs>eirt 
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Bfttisl^ioo. .  It  hu  been  my  lot  to  be  styled*  at  I  onoehappaaedtp  call  mf 
self,  aa  o]iipo#itioo  man*  I  certainly  «a  m  oppbsiUoaiaaiii  lo  tiiis/aettB^  Hiat 
wfaeneT'er  I  see  a  body  of  men  acting  wrong  I  sliaUeada«Tottrtoa«ttteeiari(|ki 
whatever  may  be  said  of  me.  Now  if  I  saw  the  meipljers  of  this  Court  |>roo^- 
iog  ill  a  eonrse  of  cpndaet  that  would  be  likely  tp  4o  us  an  Injury  withthe  British 
pablte,  I  would  do  every  thing  that  lies  to  my  power  to  stem  the  coyrse  and 
eifebt  its  change.  It  strikes  me  that  such  an  opposition  as  this  may  liecgnsiderDd 
an  honour  rather  than  a  reproach.  Lord  Amherst  lately  ad  ressed  the  youag 
men  at  the  College  of.Caiout  a:  in  a  style  wMeh  does  him  tbe  greatest  credit. 
By  thiaaddr«ssthat.Noble  Lord  proves  himself  toposHesSa^honcnirable feelings 
as  ever  inspured  the  Ivsmtn  breasU  I  villatand  op  iS'ttriiK^Mirt  and  declare,  tbat 
his  jU»idsk'phas  dona  much  towards  placing  theinteresls'Of  Brifish  India  on  a 
pannaiiettt  basis ;  and  this  basis  as  es  Aulished  in  thd  hesrts  itad  a^ections  of  the 
NjsAive  population,  whom  tka|;  address  was  caleulatad  to^  eonbliiate.  ^i  he  Noble 
Ia)c4  CQNarafnoed  his  address  in  the  foUowIng  wot ds  :<.»*' 

^'  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  you  on  the  new  advantages 
which  the  well-timed  liuerality  of  the  HonourableCouit  of  Directors  have  in- 
tended to  you.  Of  the  benefits  none  cas  be  more  touohing  than  tha  fuility 
wliich  will  be  afforded  to  yon-  ol  roTlsiUng  your  imtive  hind^  and  of  strength- 
ening and  renewing  home  feelings  and  home  attachments.  May  your  con- 
duct in  the  stations  to  which  you  are  now  about  to  proceed  be  ever  such  that 
on  yotir  return io  England  you  ntaf  with  an  honest  pride  claim  to  have  ma  n- 
taioed  her  hohour  to  have  advanced  h^f  Interests,  w^icb  are  those  of  India, 
and  to  have  acted  on  the  principles  becoming  the  citizens  of  so  great  and  so 
singularly  ftivouied  a  country. 

**  The  General  Committee  of  Public  Instmctiott  have  continued,  during  the 
last  year,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  the  great  object  ofdifiusing  gradually, 
but  steadily,  an  improved  system  of  education  tbrougbout  British  India. 

**A  communication  ^as  been  established  between  the  Committee  and  thrCol- 
lege  acceptable  to  its  conductors,  and  oalculated  to  n  aiatainthe  Institncion  in 
th^t  efficacy  which  can  alpne  enUUe  it  to  public  support.  The  progiesamade  in 
the  English  language  at  the  Anj[lo-InaiBn  CoUe^^  asdsteimlnedatthelast 
annual  public  examioat  on,  at  wmch  the  President  of  the  Gcnesal  Committee 
presided,  was,  in  many  insiances«  raspeciatW,  aadthedawnoCanaeqnikitanoe 
with  the  elements  of  science  was  displayed.  Tho  information  aaqnlred  by 
the  students  in  this  latter  res^^ect,  is  derived  from  a«f  ooise'of  leolnres  en  na- 
tural and  experimental  |.hilosophy  delivered  by  a  Pr<^iBssor  attached  by-Go- 
yernm^nt  to  the  College,  in  order  to  render  available  to  Che  seminary  an  ap- 
paratus of  some  extent,  presented  to  it  by  the  British  Indian  Society.  Moa- 
sures  have  also  been  sanctioned  to  render  this  apparatus  more  conpletev  and 
in  the  continuation  of  the  lessons  to  which  it  will  be  applied  it  is  to  he  te- 
pectcd  that  much  useful  knowledge  will  be  imparted  and, much  liberal  ovrto- 
silv  excited,  V>;  which  further  pro6cioncy  may  be  attained.  In  •  eonttsetloii 
with  this  establishment,  measures  have  also  been  taken  for  providing-  a  ool» 
lection  ^f  useful  books,  both  in  literature  and  science  and  the  other  arrange* 
ments  for  the  more  advanced  cultivation  of  both  have  been  suggested' by  thd 
Committee,  which  awaits  the  sanction  of  the  Honouable  tho  CoUit  of  Direc- 
tors.  ,    ; 

''  Tho  duties  of  the  Clomnitteo  of  puMtc  instructions  ar^  of  the  most  elevated 
and  impoftant.  description.  It.U  their  aim  to  raise  and  sttcngthen  the  cha- 
racter and'  nodt^ra'amting.  of  the  people.  They  seek  not  only  tp  give  us  mora 
able  and  better  agents  for  that  important  pait  of  the  civil  administration  of 
the  country  which  devotvea  on  Natives  (an  objet^  in  itself  of  In^nTt^  impqr- 
lattoa,  and  ooa  which  Uovmmmettt  will -stremiously  lend  its  co-operaffon  and 
pntroMia  to  tecare)  bat  gradoally  t^  Introdnee our  Nitlve  subjects. to  every 
speclas  of  knowMge  that  oan  enlighten  fhelr  mindir  and  iihprove  their  mond 
leelingn, 

it  vivos  me  the  lincerest  pleasure  to  sUte  thus  paUioly  that  in  4bn  pro- 
infinf  tho  OMWi.ttea  under  their  leepected  Pwtktont,  Ihnynpemlvad 
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ibe  happiest  powible  mrion  of  aeal  and  of  discretion. '  Witli  a  just  sente  of 
tbe nitfMotMadvftntifM  ofoUr owii  «oaiitrf;  tlMrte  is  tao  ot«fw^^flg'  eoni- 
teaiptotf^hatottiera dearly ^ae.      •     *  .     !...«..  >. 

**  TCi^  ktteitttoh  to  Ihe  fc^^lings  and  prejudices  of  the  NatiTies  appears,  to  have 
gained;  as  It  desei'ted,  their  Ml^st  confidence :  and  their  policy  being  one  ot 
candonrand  donclUatfon  can  scarcely  fail  to  .secure  the  safe  and  certain  at- 
tainnicnnt  of  their  salutary  ends. 

'*  It  must  at  pr§^^(  |jbLf»iefore>b»^urichiefi4>i960t  to  facilitate  the  pogrets 
of  thfi  higher  di^fla-pf ^tJbo  ^;.alifo^popttlaAk>o inihcMe  studies  which  are  by 
them.  cooaidorf4  n^  mneliU)  or.  fcateaefltia9,  to  lead.  tbeMv  whenefw  oppor* 
tuoity  o^ers,  jutf^fOfsWraAd  iMra  in^pravitts^p^^hs^  andttlMiro  all,  to  habifmite 
their  yontht^  tlj^^yatiw.of  lOrden  iSMi  iaifcy  and  peneresance,  wWcHk  canMt 
fail  ot  being  tuct>iy,<i^TfMHa9Soaa>to  tka-dcaeiopasent  of  their  •  InteHeettml' 
facaities  and  of  producing  a  bcncftmai'  oparatloa  <m  their  character -tlirottgli 
life.         /  I  A  i»!  »'i  ii(.  I .. /  j><  'I     , '        •    '    ' 

^^  Id  aotieiBg)  tba  pmgrass  of ithe  Instniction  fbc  the  eneoamgeinent  of  ednca- 
tion  anong  the  NaSiv^  H  is  preper  to  adtert  to  the  schooffounded  hy  Go- 
Teinmentla  tbe.vear>  ISd^fbrthe  iastraetlofa'bf  IBftdoos  and  Mohaimnedaus  in 
medical  knowlddge.. 

**  1%t  management  of  the  institution  lias  h^en  confided  to  the  zealovj  and 
able  superintendence  of  1^.  Hreton  and  that  gentlemen  has  already  prepared* 
in  the  Natite  languages,  viirious  essa^^  and  $hort  treatUes  calculated  not  only, 
to  promote  the  Instruction  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge,  but  gradnally  to  dis- 
seminate amongst  the  Natives  of  India,  a  highly  useful  knowledge  of  the 
prioclflea  of  Medical  acience/*  < 

I  irill  not  (1>r.  Gilchrist  continued)  take  up  the  time  of  tbe  Court  by  read- 
ing the  long  lisf  of  treatises  here  alluded  to  by  h's  Lordship  ;  hut  I  can  assure 
theCoa^t  tliay  are  every  one  of  them  of  a  highly  useful  nature.  It  giv^s  me 
great  pleasure  to  find  that  Dr.  BrMon,  another  gentleman  of  the  medical  pro- 
ieesion,  ia  oniaaTonring  to  raise  a  structure — ^the  NitiTe  Medical  School; 
wbcby  if^  snppoated  with  propor  spirit,  will  boproductlye  of  the  most  beneficial 
reaatta.  I^twhoanlikewiaemniodiealimui,  am  the  humble  individual  who 
beforar  the  jeslabUahmant  odanj  college  in  India,  made  the  first  efforts  to  ad- 
vaooe  illka  iatoittsta>of  edneation  4n  fndia.  I  know  this  declaration  may  be 
stykd  ogotialiaal  oo  my  part,  but  when  a  man  is  conscious  he  has  done  his 
eoiMtry  AsaoTfieoi  ho  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  mentioning  it.  The  medical 
body  io  India, thoogh  but  •  small  one,  has,  I  am  boimd  to  say,  done  the  Com- 
pany snuchrsenvlco*-  Seme  of  ovr  charters,  and  soma  of  the  greatest  benefits 
weivgoy  hafo  bean  obtained  through  the  means  of  that  body.  But  to  pro-' 
ceed  with  Lord  Amherst's  address.  In  that  part  of  it  which  I  am  now  going 
to  ^ead,  «hia< Lordship 'alludee  to  a  aubject  which  gives  me  a  areat  deal  of. 
ploMaoft,  ..Haadveiiato  the  exertions  made  by  the  respectable  Natives  them- 
seif  ae^  for  ther  purpose  of  dilfhsing  education.  He  says,  ''  It  is  impossible- to 
quit  the  subject  of  the.  naaaures  taken  for  the  diffusion  of  education,  without 
advartiag.  W  to  meritorioas  interest  exhibited  by  two  Native  gent\einen  on 
this  iniportant  subjeet.  Raja  Calisunka  Ghossand  Rsja  flurrinath  Roy  have 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  Committee  severally  the  sums  of  20,000 
and  29,000  rupees,  to  \io  applied  by  them  in  any  way  thait  they  may  deem  the 
most  (Conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  Committee,  an  act  of  liberality  wh*oh 
does  honour  to  the  public  spirit,  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  those  from 
whom  it  edianates.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  may  not  be  set  in 
vain,  bnt  may  point,  out  to  the  elev|ited  and  opulent,  the  pith  by  which  they 
m\y  tieat  bferrfe^d  the\r  couatrymeo,  and  perpetvate  their  own  reputation.- 
The  mc^ansat'the  disposal  of  any  government  must  be  always  inadequate  to 
the  fedd^tfon  of  the  people,  bnt  tbey  are  especially  disproportionate  in  a 
conhtry  were  t^  demand  ia  so  general  as  in  India,  and  where  the  endowments 
that  had  aecnmnlated,  through  successive  years,  have  been  wholly  SM^pt 
away  bjnpablfc  dimtflfafiization,  or  from  their  purposes  by  private  coj^dity. 
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it  is  now  neaeituy  tO'tegH  a^Aio^  «iid  whMttor  soee^tf  diat  .b«  ftitalMd 
by  the  effoiti  of  the  ralln;  power,  it  mast  nttmrnrilj  be  limited,  end  ymt* 
titl,  unless  those  efforts  are  seconded  by  enlifr^teoed  iiidifiduals,  uici  iD«lly 
crowned  by  the  concurrence  snd  exertfons  of  all.^*  These  are  tne  enli^^bt- 
^ned  and  Hbers)  views  of  Lord  Amherst,  with  regai^  to  elucatioo  in  India. 
lia\y  naturally  be  allied  by  the  honoorable  members  of  the  Court,  why  X 
am  taking  this  subject— conld  no  other  person  be  fuund  fb  bring  It  forward? 
]f#w  I  mm  .neither  a  Joiui  BhM  nor  a  balldt^g  (  bvl  iemwiiit  ia  a  great  deal 
bettep^l  an-  what  Is  oaeally  deaontoaAed  a  Giledoiiian  ferret  or' Htfoftcb 
terrier,'  andwhenefer  I  caa  lay  my  paw  on  a  pele*eift  or  a  mt,  tbetfcHsame 
imen-of.'tlie  oaener  the  Tentatility  of  the  eMier  ^riMH^ot  deier  me  froili 

fviaf  tfcem  a  gripe,  which  thould  pretent  them  from  elu4int  my  clntchetf. 
wlU  now  explain  the  reasons  whi<A  urged  me  to  taire  up  the  sv  Je<l.  H 
ia  heelnse  It  is  of  eorfsider^blto  hn^rtandfe,  and  hecttuto  ho  persoii  else 
seemed  inclined  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  It  is  the  plague  of  my  natore'to 
have  something  to  do;  and  if  I  were  to  remilA  in  a  state  oMdleheas,  this 
w^rld  would  be  a  purgatory  to  me.  Now  it  so  h  ifipenB  that  Dr.  Breton  hai 
^snt  me  a  lettei";  which  I  will  read  to  the  Court,  because  4t  will  at  obce  Tiiv^ 
die  \te  me  for  bringrlng  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court.  This 
is  the  letter  I  allude  to :  j    " 

*'  MV  de^  Sir.  My  friend  Mr.  Roberts',  of  the  firm  of  Madnntosh  and  Co^ 
wrote  to  rre  some  time  since,  (hat  you  had'  been  iLind  enough  to  notice*  fn 
faTonrable  terms,  the  Native  Meiicid  Institntlon,  lately  established  in  Cal- 
cutta,'for  the  Instruction  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  me  lica^^nQwledge. 

''  Of  all  the  sciences  studiei  by  the  Asiatics,  fhsit  of  aoiairiMDyandmediciii^it 
the  leas^  undentood  and  cultirated,  and  therf^fore,  in  it¥lia«  itri^  uair^saUy 
adiilttel  t*«at  (fie BritlshGoverninent  coutd  not  have  astabU^ho^aa  iiis^iUitioa 
dalcuUted  to  be  6f  greater  public  benefit,  pot  only  to.  .the  ci^ril  and  miUtarT 
by&ncherof  the  service,  but  to  the  Natives  generally^  t^a  the  Native  Medical 
Institt^tlbn. .  ..  ,' :   jr     , -.  :.    .         i.      .    . 

'*  You  wJiQ  hare  bees  in  Indiaere  well  ^waie^ef'^heanplraapBfta  of  tHe 
Native  mediqal  pfaetitionsucs.  Their  kne^led^e  of  aaaftemy:  Imidera  o«<«ea^ 
entity,  and  their  skill  in  physic  is  not  fai.aliove  theitianatemie^  fcMiwMiet' 
What  a  biessiog  then  it  wUi  be  to  the  Natures  geoerally'to  k 
their  own  eoant,ryaieo,.  edacaled.on  s]RsMm  to^thesaqdlfal  | 


bla  of  alleviating  human' afftiolADOv  whicbatjpreseat  emM%aa  to  Apsemitne 
grave  myriada  ofdiseaaed  inhaMtanta^of  esv  JSaatem  em|mi «i    m  ... 

*^  The  Native  atadentsare<beginBlng  toteeke^tneinselves  n«i^v  eigfht  H^ffng 
bean  already  posted  to -corps;  atid  fbar»are«boM'to*'be  attached  to  two  dlapeAi- 
^ce,  Mw  farming  for  t^e  feller  of  Hie  su  ferlng  Nafiftnl'^  tmd,*  irthe  at^ctfift  ' 
pwiyiog  roeoffda,  yon  wilLtibserve  a  pleasing  )iuMi«  testimony  of  tfl^  stadtHits*' 
eaerUoBftitterreiflngtiiepftigreasoftlMtdreadfttl  seonffetheelia/tfraiileMHK*'^ 
and  I  have  bo  doabt  tlmt,  in  tonfift  )ef  tHae,  thiry  w4n  ptbve  a  highly  useful 
daat  of  publie  servaiita  of  the  Brttisb  OoTemment  in  India.'  •  <  *  ■ 
•  **NofrlHt1istandlng  thd  acVnowi^gecT  titnity,  lind.  indeed^  fiecessily  of  the 
NatHe  Medical  Inatitntioh,  the  Hoiionrable  Court  of  Diredoi^.baVe  unfortu- 
datdly,  ^th  it  view  to  economy,  ordered  its  abblitiofa';  but'the  Grosemment 
of  India,  bovnd  by  their  Shcred  duty  t6  their  Native  Subjects,  1iaveubaa)imouU][ 
i«eommended,  hi  the  strongest  possible  terms,  its  contihuance,  and  tlie  institu- 
tion'remains  trending,  however,  the  result  of  the  forcible  remonstrance  to  the 
honotirsble  Court  against  Its  abolition.  '  ,         , 

*'  The  late  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Edwafd  Paget,  it  is  raportad,  avowed 
Us  sentiments  In  counclU  that  as  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  mediotf* 
offiders,  Native  doctors  became  indispensably  neoessary  to  affprd'Hmdiad  aid 
to  the  numeruus  detachments  from  corp«  in  the  ex^eqsiye  domiwiofie  «f  Jodifcy 
and,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  procure  them  whea^i|uired»itbebo!ved^to^eiiii4 


ihent  to  establish  some  kind  of  iaslitution  (40m  wiim  capable  ^Mip^ftaelDHr 
mif^t  on  iAi  occasions  of  e^dgency  be  obtained,  and  il  rested  with  Oo?efii<« 
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Tis^  thaa  that  vihiisi^e^^.i^  thasqhoQl  for  Nat^fe  dootoxfl^  .m^Excelr, 
lencj  f«rth«f  otl>serT^»  t)iM/ifltb«u|  a  4u9  ^apu»liiQei[k(  pf  iBc4if9l  A^ff,  h» 
^oldi  o<it  f^ns^^r  WJT.tbe  «i|cienoy  of  the  Benig^  ariQ^%  ^puat.  pf  viHO,  Im., 
yertaoce  to  th^  fijta^.  TbUoccuired  ia  ^pril.Ust,  iikI /foniuMitQl^i  iho 
geqerai  voic^  being  \gx  Cnvqui;  of  the  UistitutM>D  aa  it  stood,  an  uDaniraotts 
vote  w««  gi?eQ  for  its  p^man^ooar*  • . 

.  >•  The  expe^ae  of  th*  adiool  fcir>Nal!Te<aoetofft  III  titft  -Wwt^f  of  a  tlioti(fhf, 
Msff  l4  raalhy  ntifMBiy  in  <tot^p«riMMk'  #fth^tll6  bMNffifl  Ifkdly  tb  titetne  f^otti 
the  tMtitvtioDi  Tha  lotlw^ia  ple8iiiKg1jPwltl<7t^  t^  hy*th<f<i^T«htbf-G0fidnA 
ihhla8pfle«htdtll«/:adll^r^<M^«Ddl,  tnd  hailed  l»y  tike  Nhttt^i  with  gtMU 
tade."         ,  ..  .i  .-    ..       .      "    '    '    '  •        .•..•.■., 

*'*  The  anatomical ' plates 'ifn'd.w^oris  ppWWVea. froSi  Unae  to  ,*time,'%tfto 
i^aeof  the  Native  stiiJeiUs^  ^e  printed  at  the  jgoTerpiineut  lit^bgcapbic  pir^Hir 
1^  DO  other  expense  to  Govtrrvipe^^t,  tW  that  of  Inka^^  paper.  'In^hoxtf 
while  every  ;cej^ure.  jis  a4op>e4.  t^  ensure  the  utility,  of  the  sichool  fpr  .P^ve 
doctors^  rigid  ecpnqmy  U  stuoif^  fltufA  obseifeq,  and  o^.thp  ^co^e  of,  expense, 
tte  hoDooi^h^  ^n^t^  of.  Directors  w^ll  De,x^r  Vve  refison  to  c^miiJLaiOr^  in- 
deed* the  roedieu  institution  inay  oe  said  ,to ,  be  in  :nnlsoa  yith .  tWrnndop 
and  Mo^a^ivie^an  eoUeges,  established  mf  the  d^fiSemiqatioa  of  general  luiowi- 
ledge  among  th^  Natives  of  It^^-^-t  am,  pi^  .dear,  Si^,,.  your,  obliged  juid 
obedient  ,. '^' P.BakTeN, 

'   "  Superintendent  of  the  Native  Med.  Instit.** 

♦*  Calcntta,  Oi^ber  »1, 18^*V.  ,      .        , 

CRt'lr  W  fb«  itiMfRf^iorth,  Bretot^  With  rcsnectf  to  the  Native  Medieal 
ftiaiifM6ft,  akid^I  tolM  ^ekdto  ttie  Compiny  testhnoiries  la  favour  of  it  frtiiii' 
tlie  MglieM  autliDiltie^  tfk'  dalctftta.  Fdr,  frem  the  QoVemor-Generia  down  to 
ihe  loWejjt  pt(%lie  (Unctibna/v  whofte  opinion  was  worth  asking,  every  one  hat 
ettvf^aea  (Imiietf  in  faVodrbt  this  instStutibn.  Seine 'days  ago,  I.  put  the! 
<Itiestlmi  to  the  hbnoiit^ible  Gha^ihan.  whether  it  wa^tlie  intention  of  the  Court 
er  DireeMM'tOi  pM:  dm^  this  IhsilliifTon  ^,*fLfld  I  waii  told,  in  eflfeet,  that, 
at  tlutt  tiiAe^  I  cPMltf  f4f  lft»  infdHdAiVir  on  ifa»  sublbet.  I,  ther^ftifre,  as  a  uiaii 
Who  iMi^eili^  ilM»CoMb«#y,Md  fmd  lift  lit«»«W«  £r  ffitidh  at  hlMirt  afe  any  per- 
son od  tMt»thiM>  iM^of  the  «rfi7  t  (KnHhe  M  wh«(  I  may)  ftlt  I  was  Unfltlidd 
tt>  eill  n^^-^fiti^  of  ikf  frtm6%  «>  flt^'Wifk  ift»  A  reqirtsftloit,  in  order  tv 
hrtnjg  tiMi  aubjeof  jin^pMy  tmdef  fft«  c6n^ldef«tl^n  df  thi»  proprietbrt .  1  nMd 
hardly  sdy  J  »im  %ery  sorry  f^  «^^serM  the  Cna¥t  $o  thinly  attended,  be^nse 
fAe  sriftjet^t  H  certainly  orte  •<  th^  htfhesi  topdnaiio^.  AAy  meastfre  whieh 
ihay  have  a  tepdeney  tb  k'ef^  t\i&  NtAives  ef  India  in  -a'stat^wf  ifnbrttice 
#onTd  Ddf  oiil>  bennJusT,  bne  etlf«mely  Mh»<HitliBi  Mneh  ifto^e  ddVlseaMe 
nHiold  if  i>d  tb  aoiind  thbir  aflf^etione-fty  ebllgbteatng'  tlibir  flrtiidvtrtid  it-^fag 
Hmii  ^fnwtiew  ifei  'every  ahapdi  if  th6  NhtiiM*  «i^  dMpitM  and  frampied  on 
Aejt  wcsnMnatnralty  #lufB'8tieli  ill  bbildbc«with  h!iit»ed ;  but  if  ^e  Conipcaiy 
afforded  fhetn  the  ittea»^t»f  ntqufrfnt  knowledge  andtlreAtVd  tilftm  |ih%  fUein' 
they,  oh  the  eentrary,  behavfe  eowardJ^^.hbhieltiy  «Ad  fhitMMlyi  k  1»  irdt  ft 
natter  d^  trfflinj^  iiq^.rttocefhat  the  NdtlVes  sheold  hav^tlMmMiai  of  &lstriie«> 
tlon  In  tnedicat  kno  wledge  afforded  them.  It  is  often  the  eato'  that  detaehHieni#> 
dre  sent  out  with  only  one  IStfiropean  Stirgeen ;  now  If  thia  ea^geon  should 
happen  to  be  ctil^  off,' let  the  Conrt  consider  in  what  a  *iti]A(t{o»  the  dbtabhitent 
wotfl^  "be  placed. '  l*bM  he  might  be  so  ciit  dff .  Was  by  no  liieana  impeartblev 
for  T  myself  was  once  nearly  struck  by  a  Miahmtta  roeket.  In  iuoh  a  caae \t  i» 
more  than  pro'  able  a  Native  sturgeon  chnnot  befbu^dwieha  tourniquet  to  stisp 
the  ^loM'of  fltny  rklHoit  officer  who  happens  tb  be  wounded.  It  would  tins 
he  nM^sarr'tcrwlit  niitllli  European  snrgeon  could  be  procure,  aod  in  ihe 
mean'  fiihd  ahSth  ttHttit  t^M^t  Ms  iissis\ailce  tf^less.  Besides  £uro|^ean  surw 
gedaw  ^jkiil^^yAfii had^at  cofnihand,  and  therefore  «uch  a  course  of  edufal 
tSott-dMitto'W^'affbrded  tb*fheNatjV.e^do<*tbrs  sis  woutd  enable  them  not  oily* 
to  sate  tAb  fl¥e«  of  gnllafllt  oMcefil  but  also  of  xattM  eitUkuuL    The  Cmi% 
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of  Dtraetors  will  not  then  enidioato  this  inititntlon  \  they  will  not  rarely  letel 
it  to  its  fo«lideti<Mi. :  li  it  en  inmltii^D,  >  iUMlonbt«dly»  ^  M  UkM  a  kiad  a« 
wjieyer  esl^ifthed  in  ledie,  and  with  proper  oere  it  mey  (prow  to  a  hoed  of 
Which  we  heve  no  idee.  K  wee  iodeed  uipoe»ibl«^  to  eejoi^ete  the  extent  of 
the  edrantegoa  whieh  may  result  fvom  the  diffoeioyi  of  e  eorreet  linowiedfire  of 
flhrgery  emong  the  Netiree.  The  oonmon  nin  of  Ibe  Native  j^ofegsora  are 
at  the  preaent  tiaae  ae  ignorant  of  tlie  art  ee  the  herbers  end  ehaveiv  who^  800 
years  ago^  professed  the  art  of  surgery  in  thieoonatryj  I  will newr cell  yonr 
etteotlon  to  the  tealimonies  i»  iaTour  'Of  this.  .lestMntio^ « which  In^sntiooed. 
I  will  not  detain  you  by  reading  the  whoie  of  them.tmtwiU  only  quote  one 
or  two,  whieh  heye  eouuuaed  froas  iadlvtdeaia  ol  JMgh  eharscter  and  talent, 
end  if  they  shall  not  be  considered  suQcient  toeon'VAnsB  yftV  otf.the  utility  of 
tile  establlshmeat  I  will  proceed  to  the  test.  ^  I  hare  ia  my  hand  a  letter  from 
a  Nitive  gentleman  who  eaderstaods  the  English  language  as  well  as  I  do 
myself.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  very  extensive  iofgimaiieniimd  well 'versed  in 
the  arte  and  sciences.  I  speak  of  the  celebrated  Ram  -Mohnn  Hoy :  He  writes 
thus  t — "  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  best  thanlcs  for  the  valuable  present  of  yonr 
pTodncriotts.  They  are  indtee  1  fUn  of '  inStmotiofi  endf  tietter  ciknlated  to  fur* 
nish  the  Natives  with  useful  knowledge  thsrfi  ell  the  wiorics  in  this  oeentry  on 
abstruse  subjects.**  This  Ifetter  is  dat>ed  the^'h  of  Miy;  IBM.  In  « letter  of  a 
liter  d«te'  Ram  Mohun  Roy  thus  expresses  liimself,  in  teoommendation  of 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Breton.  '^  Ailing  as  i  have  been,!  have  penlsed  irith  greet 

Eleasure  the  tracts  you  kindly  sent  me;  and  while 'reading  them  I  eould  not 
elp  anticipating  the  blessings  which  these  and  similar  publications  are  ealev- 
la'ed  to  bestow  on  the  Natives  of  tMs  part  oft  the  giobcf ;  since  they  contain 
real  fac's,  established  by  experience,  and  not  mere  speculatiovis  supported  by 
pfejttdice  and  opinion.  I  hope  and  pray  that  yeerexeitions  nmy  beerowned 
wi  h  success.*'  Here  is  a  Native  of  India  writing  in  our  own  langnage  and 
expressing  sentiments,  the  force,  truth  and  justice  of  whieh  would  do  credit  to 
any  man  in  this  Court,  however  enlightened  he  might  be.  AnolSier  Native  of 
g.eat  respectability,  RadkakaHt  Deb,  has  likewise  written  strongly  in  fiTonr 
of  the  exeitlons  of  Dr.  Breton.  He  says  '''  I  have  attentively 'perased  the 
work  (on  eholeta)  and  find  the  observitlons,  symptoms  and  mmedlea  of  the 
dreadful  malady  contained  in  it  to 'be  very  wise,  proper,  beneficial,  end  effec- 
tual. I  shall  introdtfce  and  reeommend  your  advice  and  medicine  both  here 
and  in  the  interior  ;  and  the  human  lives  which  will  thereby  be  saved,  will  I 
trust  he  an  ample  reward  for  the  trouble  you  have  takflin«  and  theexpenea  in- 
curred in  publishing  and  eircQlatiiig  the  pamphlets  grainitetasly.'*  I  vrMl  next 
proceed  to  the  public  functionaries,  and  shew  in  what  Hght  they  Tiew  the 
matter.  I  will  read  the  sentiments  of  Captain  Maean,  the  Persiair  Interpreter 
to  th)  Commander-in-Chief.  Captain  M*Cenn  Is  a  tentleman,  I  believe,  well 
known  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  a  person  who  stands  high  in  tlie  estimatioii 
of  the  Government.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Breton,  he  says,  **  None  'but  Orientel 
schofars  can  properly  appreciate  the  diffleelties  you  have  enoonnitered,  and 
as  you  hare  got  over  the  first  step,  wh'ch  is  always  the  most  diflloult,  I  shi- 
cerely  hope  yon  will  get  on.  Hitherto  we  have  been  instnioting  the  Naiivee 
in  their  eirn  frroneotif  tgttem  <^  pkihtophy^  and  partieularly  astronomy, 
and  it  is  ooly  by  doing  in  other  branches  of  science  what  yoe  are  doing  u 
medicine  that  we  c  m  hope  to  give  them  the  light  of  truth.*'  Now  the  gentle- 
man who  thus  expressed  h'mself  is  a  military  man,  an  officer  I  believe  in  the 
King's  service,  aod  I  take  it  to  be  a  eircumstaace  much  in-histhvour,  that  he 
hi^  applied  himself  to  the  study  and  made  himself  master  -of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. It  is  a  proof  of  his  being  a  thinking  man,  and  it  renders  Ms  testi- 
mony of  additional  weight.  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the 
te'^timony  of  Captain  Ruddet,  secret -ry  to  thc^' College- Conneil  of  Fori 
William,  who,  in  a  letter  addressed  officially  to  Dr.  Br^toti,  tpoke,  in  these 
terms,  the  sentiments  of  that  body :  **'Thie  College  Council  were  so  much 
pleased  with  your  pamphlets  presented  to  them  Chat  they  expreseed  a  wish  to 
seethe  whole  published  and  dbtributed  thronghout  the  eoaniry.*'  The. Me- 
iVei^  Board  have  also  expressed  teir  opinion  in  the  IMloWing  hMsgonge : 
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**  Or,  m&twfiag  !•  ftlMtor  Irim  tlie  miKltfy  Mefetery-t»  Oo?«iinMiit 
eiHitsi^iig<  an  esttraef-  of  tbe*  ^ee«dliigs  in  the  j«dklal  depotnieDti  with 
refemee  tv  «  editgaa^widenfee  with ■  tfce  Qowwamtnt  of  Bombay  oa.  the  snbjoet 
of  odaea^ti,  I  aiif  direetod  %y  the  MedteaT  Beard  to  request  that  yea  will  be 
pleased  to  sffid  to  tKb  ollld»;  at  yonrearlieat  eonvenienee,  five  oopiea  of  aadi 
of  the  dfffSr^nt  werlrr  wmpomA  t^  yoo  for  fhclHtailnff  tiie  aeavintion  of 
nodical  and  phryiioal  kflbn^edffe  by  your  papila«  ia  order  that  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Boiabay.'  1^  Board  ctonot  ottit  this  oppoHanity  of  ooagrata- 
lati'g  y«aiofi'tbe  astiAilQesfr  of  yeartobottrt,  and  the  important  adfantages 
whieh  eeem  Itkely  Uf  b«i 'derived  ftom  theat  by  the  medical  branch  of  the  ser- 
Tioe  tbroaghottt  thd  tteeerPresidencles* 

•  (Si^ed)  «'  J.  AoAM, 

-  '-  ^'Seceetary  Medical  Boaid*V- 

''  Fort  William  Medleal  Bdaird  Offlee,^^ 
ISth  AuftlM,  ISBOi*' 

Now  a  hiipher  medical  authority  than  that  i  have  just  quoted  could  not  be 
addnced  in  snpport  of  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Breton.  I  will  now  lay  before  the 
Court  « lelter  from  Mr.  Buiylayi  ahiipf  Secretary  to  the  Oovemmem,  and  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengt^l.  You  cannot,'  I  am  sure, 
bat  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  proper  official  authority,  and  aaiodi vidua!  on 
whose  opinion  greaA  r^iance  may  be  placed.  Mr.  Bayley  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Breton, 

"  My  dear  Sir, — It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  your  Treatise  on  Cholera 
In  Bengalee,  were  widely  distiibu^ed  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbouihood 
just  BOW,  it  would  be  useful.  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  send  all 
the  spare  copies  you  hare  to  Mr.  C.  Barwell,  at  the  Police-office,  tomorrow  ; 
thence  ihey  mifliA  be  given  to  the  Na'ic  doctors  empolyed  under  the  police, 
to  the  th  addets,  and  other  Native  officers,  who  can  read  Bengalee,  and  to  the 
Native  schools :  a  new  edition  to  a  considerable  extent  might  be  struck  off ; 
and  If  yon  will  report  the  expense,  which  may  be  incurred  in  doing  so,  either 
I  will  pay  it  myself  or  aak  Government  to  pay  it.  A  few  copies  in  Persian 
might  also  be  osefully  distributedfrom  the  Police-oTice. 

**  Yours,  sincerely,        W.  B.  Baylby,  Chief  Bee.*' 

Mr  Bayley  conm^ered  the  disHbution  of  this  excellent  treatise  on  cholera 
of  so  much  Importance*  that  he  offered,  in  the  most  generous  manner,  to  pay 
for  the  p.  iiitfog  an4  publishing  of  the  work  himself.  I  will  now  submit  to  the 
aotieeof  the  <'outtarf official  commuaication,  from  the  Government  to  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  Chleotta,  da  ed  the  lat  of  December  1825,  which  passed  throngh 
the  dopaitBMnt  of  Air  Bayley.  It  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
tempomry  employment,  with  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  Dr.  Breton,}  of 
twenty  of  his  most  experienced  pupils,  in  those  parts  of  the  town  where  the 
sieloaesa  chiefly  prevails,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  Dr.  Bre'on*s  Treatise 
on  the  cure  of  the  dliolera,  in  the  Native  languages,  appear  to  Governme'it  to 
be  oieasttffes  calculated  to  be  of  great  immediate  advantage ;  and  his  Lordship 
in  Council,  desires  that  you  wiU  communicate  to  Dr.  Breton  the  sense  whicn 
Government  entertatoi  of  his  prompt  and  zealous  co-operation  with  you  and 
of  his  cottplianee  with  your  suggestions  at  a  time  when  an  official  reference 
for  formal  sanction  would  have  involved  aerions  delay  and  inconvenience.*' 
Here  we  find  the  Government  itself  approving,  in  terms  the  most  unqu  lifi,ed, 
not  the  conduct  only  but  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Breton  on  the  cure  of  the  cholera 
moibesL  The  next  letter  which  I  shall  read,  is  equally  honourable  to  Dr. 
Breton.  It  ia  signed  by  Mr.  BarweU.  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  Mr.  Blaquire, 
ftMagistrvte  of. the  CfdcuCU  Police  Office.  They  say,  ''  We  beg  leave  to  in- 
form yon,  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  cholera  in  the  town  will 
BOW  arinitof  th^aid  of  your  students  being  withdrawn,  and  request  the  favour 
of  yotxto  recall  them..  We.oaaoot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  recording 
our  apprcihirioo^of  their  conduct,. and  the  great  benefit  derived  from  their  skill 
and  attention.    We  beg  leave  to  inclose  the  copy  of  a  paragraph  of  a  letter 
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fromtlM  Chief  Seeretttiy  to  GoTenment,  expreMire  of  tbe  MntimentoUt 
%j9tdMp^  06nMm  Wf<rtitlii<l»f>tll»^iiMWii<wldfijiteaiififciiiit<iMlwiliii*of 
yittr  4iCttd«liiij  tnftiWetliMilt  yvk  fortliO'lMnf y  vb-opoHiioai  wf  bmre  cftpc^ 
tfcoeed  tnmyoa  fmwbUfUXy  teSTMdtif 'th«  ulutMf  yrm^^^tht  tmra^^M 
wmettdr* '  Too  tottliMliy  of  Mfi  HnrtMgMa  IrUi^'riext  I  sk«ll  lartoftre  yo« 
i»  ]»ml9e  of  Dr*  Vr0lOti*»  e«ortloiW/'Mr.  JftrriligtOBl*,  i  1^elil$vo;^rell  taowi| 
to  tho  Gowf  sof  IMMftori.* '  For  ^MB^nfty^wd  A»r  tlitt  ^kfloidedge-wlileh  is 
HMolial  lonho  #e«oHty  of  peteoiuld  hai^iaM  tv  MH«i  in  m  ir6fd,  ft>r  tho 
eirerfltto  of  oltory  Tfrtilo,  I  bollof«  Mr.  lffiiivhi|rto*1i  not'  e^eettod  %y  tay  ■■« 
4a  Mdift,  tlmC'coinfrt  whtn^'I  hid  the^illiaMr*  of  ittioirlO|('hlm*«BT  thirty 
yetrtl  He  HMi  exorOflMet  Mmsetftf  •«^1IIri<i«inilii^<hiis  ^oryimiAh  oMtjod  km 
or.  BratoB  for  his  kind  and  vmlvable  prmM  df  h6bkv,  <wMeh  euiMit  Ml  to  bo 
of  the  freatest  ki'e  tis  tlie  Nntire  stodeiiiv^f  the  Mectfeal  ImtitntioD,  as  well  as 
more  goMenilly  to  the  t^atlt^Brof  India.'* 

I  will  not  trouble  the  Court  farther  with  any  testimonies  in  support  of  tlie 
vsefiilness  of  tfiis  iastitutio|i«  I  h»ve,  |  popceive,  a|at«4  si^jjlqeat.to  ji^ovipce 
every  iadiyiduil,  on  whichever  side.of  tlie  Co^tf  of  the  jvptpef^ity  tpere  U  foK 
li|ihpl<UQg  it-  •  I  will  therefore  entnistlhe  m^Ue^  entirely  |d. your  own  feelings, 
tp  your  own  honour,  to  yo^f  owp  sense  of  whiit  is  d)ie  to  myriads  of  JEIind^* 
ikitish  ^ul^^fts.  IVould  you,  I  as)i,  .fortl^e  si^e  of  'aving  a  lew  tlu>as9ads 
of  pounds^  put  an  en4  ^^  h^9  existence  of  ai)  lAstitutioOy  ishic^  sil  the  fupc^ 
tionaries  on  the  spot' ioined'in  praising  ?  This  surely  cannot  be  called  a  jptrf 
]Clr«  Qretop  WM  npt  the  person  tp  be  fonnp^^ed  witl^  a  transaptiop  of  suok  a 
mature:  he  would  dit»dai%  to  Ipnd himself  to  aiob.  It  has  beensaid^  sopi^. 
ilmeSy  vben  I  have  spoken  on  paftkulaF  fubie^  in  thi9  Courti  .tM  I  have 
^n  seeking  for  a  job :  b^t  a- job  I  oete^t  ^fij*  defoise  (  and  1  would  throw* 
with  iodignVlon,  the  charge  into  the  Ik^of  him  who  sha^  meke  it.  I  fa^Hlf 
I  need  AOl  |«(ru<ie.l9F^  ^upoi|  the  Atlcaftiofi  of  the  Court ;  though,  if  dpn^ 
Blent*  were  wanting  to  support  the;  osefbli^ess  of  thp  Institution,  I  have  nsvy 
ssoee  tp  produfie*  If  the  Coert.  of  .Oi^oetors  peraeTcre.in  'Overthrowing  it, 
they  will  indeilbly  ia^us^  their  ossnoharaater,  s<»  disgust  the  Natives  of  Irsaia. 
Those  people  would  say^  *'.You  tako  whatetef  yetioaii  out  of  our  pockels« 
bat  you  reiase  t*  enlighten  oer  minds*  .  Y091  deny^us  a  drop  fVom  the  bvcKet 
which  we  ourselves  have  filled ;  you'  begruJge  fflving  us  that  food— the  food 
9f  the  sai'ui,  which  is  11019  •;4i»sble  thaa  igiy  ihtng  .00  the  fiice  of  the  f^h  to 
those  who  estiiiiate  the  miod  above  the  body.*'  .Now,  let  ino  entraat  you  to^ 
cyui  ider  the  matter  well,  befose  yoa.jresort  to  a  Hae  of  eoodnet  whidi  wU| 
lead  tp  such  a  ie«ult  ss  this.  .  lipeg  no  not  I  stand  ber^  on  light  and  frivolous 
mptiyes^  to  oppos»any  measureswhich  the  Court  of  pireetorsmay-think. proper 
to'  adopt.  Far  Crora  any  thing  of  that  sort  being  my  intention^  I  proolsim  myt* 
sell  ^heir  fiieed-^iye,  tbelr  very  best  friend,  because  I  sn  jpesobred,  00  All  09- 
9  sio^,  to  let  th«m  know  the  tiuih.  1  never,  in  my  life,  gave  eoun^euaace  to 
a  lie ;  and  I  never  will  do  so  as. long  as  1  live;  aybd  I  can  assure  those  who 
may  thiiik  otherwise,  that  they  aie  much  mistaken  in  their  estioMto  of  my  cha* 
r^ctar.  ft  w«ui  with  groat  pleasare  I  gave  way  to  he  motion  cd  the  gallant 
Coionel  ^  tut.  I  am  eztiemely  sorry  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  P»opricler| 
h  \e  <now  wi  h  irawn  I'rom-  the  Court,  exo^t  the  gentUmeo  t)ehi(id  he  bar. 
These,  however*  who  h^ve  at  aU  eopaidered  this  question^  OUgtH  fairly  to  mgH 
nreiis>te  'm  inuiortaiice.  The  Company  are  a  greet  bo^,  and' ought  to  show, 
by  heir  iijeml  treatment  of  the  Natives  of  In&a,  that  uiey  possess  a  soul  gs 
great  as  ha-  body.  You  can  only  mahitaio  U  kf  perfofmiog  aetsof  the  kiB4 
iie^cmineuded  U  my  mo^iop ;  and  wheuthu  time  for  the  renewal  of  voureh-rtef 
comes  TOUiui«  acU  such  as  this  will  aiford,  h»  the  eyes  of  1hel4msluture,  the 
best  ri^Moos  to  adopt  lag  umasutei  for  eeeuaing  the  stability  of  t^e  Compuur. 
The  hon.  Proprietor  oeocluded  by  moving  aResoltttioo,  «o|tfbi|9able  to  t^ 
Buhstapeoof4hoKoquisiiioA.      •     . 

Captain  Ma^xfisu).— the  Court,  I  hppe,  will  fif 9  this  motion  tU  te  ut- 
tuQiion»aii44UH)^if  MU^e^qvos,  4»tt«^}«fii»ia,wmr|,|)i4|f|; 
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eotteek,  wImbI  wm  al  Caleutu,  that  the  ■eer«tary  of  the  Mediopl  Board  was 
lU  winaifaitiw^tnl  41I <hk|  wuft ighm«»<  >Now,  l>Mk,<  k  tli^  9<ierettrv«r  that 
fioai4  a  pivpar  porson  to  receit^  »iioh.aii  appolatmeot?  iBinjr-  ideavthatindi- 
trkluiA  .haa  4|Mita  anlRtlaDt  to*  eiaplo^A  hini«  vithout*  taking  upon  %liii<t1w  add!* 
tkttai  ddtf  W  aaportnleodant  to^h^inatltution.  If  the  Court  deei««fthittiiidli«y 
Is  to  lio  laid'ottt  oa  the  eatablwfaaoont,  I  trust  it  will  be  es^pended  wiaelf ;  ai^ 
tiiat  ttponoa  ia  appointed  to.  superintend  it  wlioehall  devotothe  whole  of  Ms 
tiaae  to  thodntiea*  oonneeted  with  it,  insaead  o(  makhig  the  pbat  a  sioeeorb. 
fThe  IndiTidaal  w ho  filled  that  poat  at  the  period  I  alltide  to,  19  dead,  but  if  he 
wcve  prwent  in  thia  Court,  I  would,  stiil  protest  a|^aihst  tho  apfiolntment  m 
hnpropev.  My  masiia  ie  to  pay  iveli,  hut  pot  to  give  'severri  am>oiiitiDeitt8  to 
oae  liKdridiial.  I  can  mention  a  list  of  i^poiatments  of  the  most  objectionable 
deaerifttion ;  I  can,  indeed,  pointiout  one  instance  of  eight  or  nine  ofllees  beiiijf 
aonfeired  on  one  individual ;  and,  in  my  opkiion,-  it  is  entlrelv  impoasiBle  that 
k  single  man  cap,  be  his  talents  what  they  may,  properly  fitiffi  ttie  duties  of 
thoser  ilifl^?rent  o  Hces.  I  repeat  it,  if  money  is  to  be  expended  (h  support  of 
thla,  or  of  any  ether  ektSblismuetft,  let  persons  be  'appointed  who  are  able  and 
ariliing  M  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  per^rmance  of  the  duties  coii- 
■ectod  with  if..  I  think  it  right  it  should  be  knotiTn  ;  V^  mv  chief  object  hi 
sow  risiiig^is  to  sAite  the  ftact,  that  onehalf  bf  fhe  appointn^enrs  in  lidla  are  filled 
hy  peraons'  who  caAubt  devote'  their  time  to  the  nilfflment  of  th^  necessary 
datiea.  I  am  disposed^  to 'afford  to  the  Natives  of  Ibdia  the  means  of  deriving 
iofirmatkoB  on^evefv  tubjeet ;  but  to  the  support  hf  bp  establishment,  formed 
«arf  ly'tor  the  emolument  of  a  few>  indfVidaa|s,  T  will  never  consent.  Many 
wefb)  refonlia  eatt  hb  db'ubtbe  made'ln'theaAninistraiion  of  the  law  in  Ihdia ; 
aad'Ifid^,  if  yon  wish  to  raise' a  monuniimf  to  perpetuate  ^our.  name  in 
lajli,  ya«  may  do'  so  by  intfochicing  the  English  language  Into  yqur  cour^ 
»fUw.'      '     *. 

Dr.  OiLcvaiiV.— 1  beg  to  bo  allowed  to  mako  ono  or  two  observations 
ineiplao|4ipn«  inconifiQueiiee^oC.what  btut  faUjpi  frcinK  the  hoa.  Proprietor 
nha  JfaJi  iost  SB^  down,  MYf^t  ppt  eo«viiiced.|k9U  Dtw  Qreton^voted  ail  hie 
energies,  t)oih.af  aoul  aad.hody,  to.  the  a^Gsirs  of  this  ioatttutioiii  the  sakiieot 
WQttid  neves  have  i^ean  Airoiiglkt  forward  by  me ;;  for  I  yield  to.  no  man  inmy 
ha  redtof  p)tvialitife  «f  everx  kix^d*  ..The  iab^rs  of  Qr.  Braton,  however,  are 
before  the  publio;  his  e»e(tii>iiaiin  fiivQur  oS  the  advanoement' of  medical 
knp^edge  tfP  w<>U  koowBt  ^4  k  is  clear*  that  hole  aaeaiousiabourer  in  that 
vi.i£irar  «  .  4  pow  h^ld  in  my  hand  a  work  oaCkvUra  ifer^iM  irif tten  by  him, 
a  id  I  Aay.  that  ihaman  wImi  has  pabli^hed. eight  or  nipo  aueh  viahnaeaaB.this 
eaoobt  lie  considered  idle.  Dr.  Breton  has  no  pluiality  of  appointments*  Ha 
b  merely  a  surgeoo.in  the  Gompaoy^s  service,  and  does  not  receive  a  farthing 
IsejHMid  me  asaonnt  of  his  pay.  It  U  an  hondu"  to  (he  me:'.ical  service  to 
ha^ro  among- Uielr  body  a  gentleman,  who  proceeds'  as  Dr.  Breton  does. 
Hhatover  wa^  dc»oe.  ha^  been  elTected  at  his  own  expense,  and  Government 
hi*  givcfii  kirn  er^t  for  his  services. ,  I  iviU  boldly  assert  that  Dr.  Breton 
las  served  .the  €ompaiiy  fn  the  most  essential  pdint  in  which  Ihey  can  he 
aarvrl,  in  affoc Jing  Instruc  ion  in  mediciue  to  their  Native  snbjects.  I  would 
a<k  Hindooalaofe  and  Naguree' scholar^'  to  look  at  the  books  publi^d  by 
Dr.  Br»t4in«  ^ml  say  whether  he  caa  be  considered  an  ignorant  or  unskilfiu 
^a^nr  He  is<  I  maintain,  neither  the  one  nor  the  o  hefi  rie\  her  is  he  a  sine- 
aforiat  nor  n  pluralism  hut  a  man  .who  deserves  encouragement  for'  hif>  honest 
eSKOftlohs.  It ' la  » common  saying  that  '' genius  jumps, **^d  the  variety  of 
De«'Be»'oaVaoq«ir(tfnee't$-ls  A  proof  of  it.  It  is  rather  a  ci|iiods  colncl  ence, 
Mlatl0f.  Brntoif  hw  OMkployvil  Ms  talents'in  fransla^ing  into  the  Hin  tons(anqe 
langimge,  and-ln  thoN&iUree  character,  a  ,'  Titeat^e  on  S  <spended  A  )imaUo4 
flfom^lhe  Biecis  of  StfVversioD,  Hanging,  Obnoxious' Ah,  or  ti^htntug,  and 
the  Means  of  Resnseltatibn,'*  at  the  safaie  time  that  I  was  rendering  into  the 
fWPa  lingnagOrt,  work  ftfai  similar  natmm,  a  pamphlal,  tamttled*  The  Methods 
of  Treatment  for  theiH«C0'i|iry  of  PafSoncapparaollyDead,  from'  Brarwain|f, 
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Alywct,  of  Trinity  College,  Gembridge.  It  is  inpotsible  to  caleoUte  the 
adTautAf  «•  of  dUtemuiatUig  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Orlentel  langoeget.  I  some 
tiioe  ago  Tisited  the  school  of  a  pupil  of  mine, .  who  learned  the  Persian  and 
Nsguree  characters  lo  the  ooof^e  of  three  months,  and  I  was  snrprised  to  And 
that  some  of  his  pupils  were  superior  to.  those  I  have  under  my  own.  care.  I 
al  ei 


h&Te,  at  a  considerable  persoaal  expense,  and  a  great  deal  of  tronble,  i 
▼oured  to  establish  occidemal  and  Orieutal  institutions  in  different  places. 
Several  are  ia  Lon  on ;  there  is  one  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  hope  that  some  will 
soon  be  formed  in  Dublin.  I  observe,  however,  in  looking  over  the  Com- 
pany *s  Red  Book,  with  no  small  surprise,  that  they  contemplnte  mak  ng  a 
monopoly  of  this  descript  on  of  education.  In  that  publicat  on  two  only  are 
named  as  proper  places  for  instrnelion,  previously  to  the  admittance  of  a 
young  man  into  the  seminary  at  Addiscombe.  Now,  thlt  appears  to  me  to  he 
the  verv  worst  species  of  monopoly, — ^worse  than  the  monopoly  of  tea  and 
sugar,  for  it  is  a  monopoly  of  an  article  essential  to  our  well-being-gleaming. 
M'hy  should  not  the  people  of  Scotland  eigoy  having  their  own  children  edu* 
ca'ed  under  their  own  eyes  1  What  reason  can  be  named  for  obstructing  so 
desirable  a  system?  I  am  happy  to  hear,  however,  thirt  the  proposition  for 
establishing  such  a  detestable  monopoly  is  not  nnden^ood  as  likely  to  be 
ac  ed  upon.  Had  it  been  persisted  in,  I  certainly  should  have  demanded  of  the 
Court  to  show  what  right  the  Company  had  to  establish  a  monopoly  in.Uteim- 
ture.  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  who  has  Infbnned  me  the  idea  is  aban- 
doned. It  was  one  of  your  own  body  (adMremmg  Me  JNrarter*)  who  gave 
me  to  understand  that  it  was  a  hasty  regnlat&on,  pulilished  without  considera- 
tion, and  very  properly  withdrawn.  I  sincerely  hope  no  obstruction  will  be 
thrown  iu  the  way  of  individuals  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  giving 
their  children  ia<<truction  in  the  AsiaMc  languages  at  home,  and  then  sending 
them  to  Addiscombe.  A  London  university  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  esta- 
blished, and  if  the  excluding  regulation  had  been  persevered  in,  the  Oriental 
department  of  their  institution  would  be  of  no  utility  whaever.  The  thirst  for 
education  U  now  become  universal.  It  is  travelling  into  every  corner  of  the 
world.  While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  will  read  to  the  Court  one  or  two  reso- 
lutions relative  to  the  Scottish  Military  Academy,  which  was  formed  Isst  year 
while  I  was  in  Edinburgh.  This  academy  is  patronized  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Scotland,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  From  its  constitution, 
it  is  likely,  I  am  convinced,  to  do  the  Company  a  great  deal  of  service.  These 
resolutions  will,  at  least,  show  the  enlightened  spirit  that  is  stirring  abroad, — 
a  spirit  which  narrow,  illiberal,  and  selfish  views  will  never  be  able  to  put 
down. 

I  have  again  to  mention  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  the  withdrawal  of  tiie  Red 
Book,  and  am  glad  that  those  who  pre  posed  it  did  so  withdraw  it  on  seeing 
they  had  takeU  a  false  view  of  the  subject,  without  being  reminded  of  that  fact 
by  others.  The  course  of  education  at  the  Scottish  MUit  ry  Academy, 
is  on  the  most  extensive  and  liberal  scale.  It  was  resolved  by  thos  with 
whom  the  plan  originated.  "  That  every  branch  of  military  and  gymnas- 
tic exercises  shall  be  taught  at  the  academy ;  also  the  modem  laognagies, 
vis.,  Hlndoostanee.  Persian,  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Ac. ;  Ittewise 
fortification,  surveying,  navigation,  mathematics,  and  every  othw  branch  of 
education  that  to  the  Committee  may  seem  progressively  nsefnl  and  expedi- 
ent.** It  is  seen  that  in  this  enumeration,  Hindooatanee  holds  a  very  distiB- 
guished  place.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  modem  langnagea,  and  is  donbtleas 
considered  of  such  importance  from  Its  being  so  intlmnlely  l>onad  np  vith  the 
interests  of  British  India.  Let  not  this  prospcotM  be  saeeeed.at.  It.emaiiates 
IWhu  the  capital  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  whoee  iahabitanta  are  net  gratuitooaly 
to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  edncating  their  own  ohildrea. 

[The  leaned  Doctor  hve  read  a  passage  fnm  the  proepectns,  pointing  out 
the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  s«ch  an  estabtlthiiienr.j 

WhUe  inch  a  spirit  as  this  is  abroad,  can  yo«  think  of  ett^UshlBg  Utfuprj 
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iBonopoliea  or  iastltailiig  ezelvshre  depots  of  learning^-^hethor  under  Dr^ 
Andrews  or  any  other  person?  If  yon  do,  yon  will  stifle  in  the  outset  eTety 
useM  estAblisament.  I  haTe  often  been  tofd  by  gentlemen  in  SeOtSand,  that 
they  would  be  glad  if  they  hid  the  means  of  educating  their  chfldv^n  in  the 
Oriental  tonnies  in  their  own  country.  I  offered  ttiy  services,  and  taught  the 
indiTidttal  who  is  now  employed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  Oriental  language 
in  Edinburgh.  1  rejoice  to  see  the  progress  of  education,  and  will  use  my  en- 
deaTonr  to  extend  it.  f  am  content  to  rest  my  good  name  on  this  basis,  and 
a  good  name,  in  my  opinion,  is  superior  to  every  other  earthly  consideration. 

The  Cbairmak. — I  am  of  necessity  compelled  to  oppose  this  motion,  because 
on  its  face  it  implies  a  censure,  and  an  undeserved  one,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  cliarffes  them  by  implication,  with  doing  what  they  are 
entirely  guiltless  of;  for  before  I  sit  down  I  will  prove  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, mr  from  having  neglected  the  sut  ject,  have  bestowed  the  deepe<<t  con- 
sideration on  it,  and  bad  treated  it  with  the  liberality  of  feeling  it  deserves  ; 
because  if  any  subject  more  tluo  another  requires  the  stiictest  attention,  it  is 
that  of  educition.  The  Court  of  Directors  can  say  with  truth,  that  they  h  ve 
entertained  the  moat  anxious  desire  to  propagtte  education  throughout  India, 
were  there  any  extraordinary  merit  ia  that  desire,  and  that  they  hAve  acted  in 
fnrtheiaace  of  that  object,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  readily  admitted  on  all 
hanis.  {Hear.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  will  explain  what  has 
been  done  in  extending  the  means  of  education  in  India. 

[The  hon.  Chairman  here  read  a  list  of  the  different  schools  esUblished  in 
Calcutta,  ill  the  provinces  under  Bengal,  Madras,  Prince  of  Walt's *s  Islan  1, 
Singapore,  and  Malacca,  and  stated  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Company  in 
maiotaijiiDg  them.] 

Now,  (coninoed  the  honourable  Chairman,)  it  must  seem  the  most  absiud, 
the  moat  extraordinary  charge  against  the  Co^npany,  to  say  that  they  have 
not  bestowed  a  proper  degree  of  attention   on   the  subj-.'ct.  (Hear.)     In 
justification  therefore  of  your  Executive  Body,  I  must  not  suTer  this  motion 
to  be  withdrawn,  but  am  determined  to  meet  it  by  a  d'.rect  negative.    The 
implications  it  contains  I  deny  in  toto^  and  I  am  sure  that  every  one  who  has 
listeoed  to  the  reading  of  the  document  will  see  that  the  denial  is  founded  on 
jun  grounds.    The  motion  may  be  separited  und.T  two  heads:   the  first 
respects  education,  in  India  generally,  and  the  second  refers  to  the  instrucri<m 
of  the  Natives  in  medical  kao  ^  ledge.     I  have  expUiue.l  myself,  I  trust,  suffi- 
ciently on  the  last  point  aircidy,  and  I  will  now  proceed  tp  explain  what  the 
Court  of  rlirectors  have  done  with  reference  to  the  latter.     In  May,  IS92,  the 
Medical  Board  represented  to  the  Government,  that  as  considerable  difficulty 
had  been  axpot^eneed  in  procuii-jg  Native  Doctors  to  supp'y  vacancies  in  the 
diiferent  Rogiments,  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  an  institution  forthe 
purpose  of  instructing  the  Natives  and  qual'fytng  them  to  fill  up  the  difi- 
cteacies.     The  points  of  regulation  the  Medical  Board  proposed  for  this 
ostabli-hment  weie:  thit  a  superintendent  should  be  appointed  to  instmct  the 
poptla  in  the  el«>mentary  t/ranches  of  med'cal  science,  and  to  preside  genenlly 
over  their  education ;  that  the  pupils  should  be  attached  to  the  Residency 
Generiil  Hos  ital,  the  Kiog*s  ffospital,  the  Native  Hospital,  and  tlte  Dis- 
pensary, as  the  most  oonvenient  for  their  acquiring  a  Icnowledge  of  Ph  rmacy, 
surgery,  and  Physic ;  chat  the  pupils  should  receive  a  monthly  pay  of  eight 
rupees,  as  long  as  theypioseeutel  theirstudies,  and  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
contract  to  serve  for  a  given  period,  and  as  vacancies  occurre  1  they  were  to 
be  appeini»d,'tf  lepofled  doty  qualified.    The  representatiohs  of  the  Medical 
Boavd  had  tiM  aObefc  of  tedaeing  the  Govomme'it  to  set  the  Institution  on 
foot,  wtnah  bap^aed  in  the  io«>e  following.    Mr.  Jameson,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Medical  Board,  was  appointed  the  superintendent,    -  ith  a  salary  of  fMX) 
rupees  per  mo  ith,  in. addition  to  his  other  salary.    I  adout  that  this  sppoinu 
meiit   constitutes  the  very  'worst  feature  of  the  business.    The  Court   of 
Directors  felt  this,  and  therefore  applied  themselves  to  a  re-consideration  of 
the  saljeot  of  the  Institution,  and  to  look  around  at  the  system  esUblisaed  in 
OrUiUal  Herald,  Vol,  10.  O 
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WM  ellBeted  ttndar  the  Madnt  Reftidency  vitUout  a  Ba|ierinteBde.tt.  There 
the  N«tire  Doctors  receiTe  their  edueatlon  at  the  differeat  hospitals.  The 
dourt  of  Directors  then  conceived  th*t  the  same  principle  whidi  prevailed  at 
AiAdra<K  might  be  acted  upon  in  Calcutta,  and  tne  oiftee  of  superiDtendent 
atx>lished.  In  actinar  thus,  the  Court  cannot  be  accused  of  not  approving  the 
pla'i  of  educating  Native  Doctors  for  the  service  of  the  Company.  They 
laerely  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Madias  system,  and  the  removal  of 
the  aapermtcBdent.  Mr.  Jameson  afterwards  resigned,  and  this  post  was 
filled  Uy  Dr.  Qreton.  After  the  opinipn  of  the  Court  of  Diiec  ors  WM  ex- 
preftse4«  they  received  a  remonstrance  or  representation  of  the  Bengal  Goverur 
mea^  in  which  the  support  of  the  Institution  in  question  was  strongly  rep 
commended,  pn  the  origiaal  system,  and  the  reply  given  to  this  comrounicar 
tioq,  when  the  su*  ject  was  discussed  in  16d3-4s  was  to  this  elect  ;^-The  Court 

S'  ointed  out  to  the  notice  of  the  Bengal  Govfrnment  tlie  plan  in  fotce  at 
ladras,  whete  boys,  balf-castes  taken  from  the  Asylum  schools,  were  at* 
tacbed  to  the  Hospitals,  and  leceived  a  couise  of  instiuctiofi  |a  order  te 
Qualify,  them  tq  %ct  as  assistants  ii  those  hospluls.  Thq  Court  evp^es  e^ 
their  ftajr  that  the  difficulty  apprehendea  by  the  Medical  Board  them^ielves  U 
educating  Natives  in  the  pigher  ^u-anchfis  of  m^ical  science  i^ould  prevent 
Hit  ni  \6  success,  and  t  ^y  dcMrea  tp  be  infoimed  wt^ther  tb^ir  fcajw  hjti 
been  justly  founded.  .The  Court  disapprov^  of  only  one  uart  of  the  system, 
and  that  was  the  appoin'ment  of  the  :$uj  epntendent.  They  conceived  ^he 
^ntiduanee  of  that  office  would  cause  an  interference  wit^  the  Hospital  Sur- 
geons, and  engender  an  unpleasant  collision  of  authority  between  then)  and 
the  superintendent.  The  court  besides  expressed  an  opinion  ttiat  the  best. in- 
struction was  likely  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Surgeons  of  the  Hospitals.  The 
Court  therefore  dirked  that  at  all  events  the  office  of  superintendent  should 
1^  diseoatinued.  I  have  now  given  you  the  history  of  this  business,  and 
0OnceJV0  th^t  the  Court  of  Dhectors  are  stiengtheoed  iq  tbe  propriety  of  the 
view  they  took  of  i ,  by  the  pnictiee  adopted  at  Madras,  which  is  prodvctlve 
ml  betttr  pnwstieal  eflfecM^,  though  Was  eipensive,  than  that  established  «l 
Calc^tUt  I  sfiy  hetter  prneiioal  effeots,  hocanse  it  is  oerta'n  the  stadenu  will 
ke  rendered  mere  protlcieni  in  the  pca/etieal  part  of  the  science,  by  -hetaig  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  burgeon  to  charge  of  an  Hospital,  than  from  hearing  a 
jieriee  of  lectures.  The  Govemmeut  at  Bengal  has  lately  tnnamltted  a  reply 
to  the  eommunication  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

[Thle  reply  was  read  by  the  hoP-  Chairman,  and  expresses  in  atrong  lernf 
the  conviction  of  the  Bengal  Government  as  to  the  emciency  of  the  Medienl 
iohool  as  originally  constituted.] 

A  report  allmled  to  in  this  reply  has  not  (said  the  hon.  pialrman)  been 
vreeived,  and  the  Court  of  D  rectors  are  therefore  not  able  to  say  what  degrei^ 
of  encouragement  ought  to  be  extended  to  this  institution.  Mr.  Jameson *9 
nppointmeat  in  the  first  instance,  cannot  be  defended,  because  ht^  dutii^s  as 
leeretary  to  the  Medical  Board  were  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  of  hi^ 
lime.  Of  Dr»  Breton,  the  present  siiber^ntendent,  the  Government  spoke  U 
the  highest  terms  of  eomtoendation.  He  has,  it  appears,  been  employiog  biip- 
eelf  in  tranaiatinff  the  '  London  Pharmacopoeia*  into  If Indoostauee  ;  fud  hai 
also  in  a  state  of  forwmrdaess  several  other  publications  on  the  subjepi  of 
linecUoiae. 

J  The  hon.  Chairman  here  atated  the  items  of  emolument  attaehed  to  the 
oe  of  eupertnieadent,  whieh  ogether  nmovot  to  9109  mpeee  per  month.] 

The  whole  question  (he  continued)  turn*  on  the  necessity  of  the  pest  of 
kpperintendent.  We  have  decided  1^  the  negative,  but  did  %q  wiilioui  (lerr 
pitting  private  feelings  to  influence  our  de<;;|sipn.  pid  I  conceive  the  e^r 
Istenceof  such  an  office  necessary,  t)iere  Is  QQ  man  I  would  sponer  appoint  to 
ni  it  tbiia  Pr»  Brvton. 
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Tbe  lion.  ClwIniiaA  eoMlvdM  bjr  pwpming  Xhe  foUowisf  tnesdmrat  ^»^ 

•*  That  In  the  opfnion  of  this  Cotirt  it  \t  whollt  unnecessary  and  Inexpe- 
dient  to  ti^pt  tlie  fecdRitn«ndMion  contained  in  lie  motion  now  before  the 
Court,  as  due  attenttoo  ipfeilt^  to  haf«  beett  paid  by  tfne  Court  of  Diiectors 
to  the  Important  tuhjecrs  therein  mentioned ;  and  the  Court  is  satisfied  that 
the  sttbJecU  Alluded  to  are  Very  properly  lefc  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
body." 

Mr.  Tbant. — I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  eipresslng  siy  entire  satisfaction  at 
the  amendmeat  proposed  by  the  qod.  Chaiiman,  and  if  the  hoa.  Propril^tor 
(Dr.  Oilcbiisi)  koew  a»  well  as  I  do  what  is  bow  going  on  in  India  he  would 
never  have  iutioduced  his  motion  at  all.  The  itoe  of  conduct  pureed  by  the 
bon.  Chairman  ha^  giYon  me  much  gratification.  Were  the  motion  aUowed  to 
be  withdrawn,  an  liJer eace  m).ght  go  abioad,  that  a  kind  of  compromise  bad 
been  effected ;  and  .ho  Court  of  Directora  woull  not  have  appealed  as  they 
now  do,  to  ba?e  done  theii  dufy  in  affording  the  utmoat  postfibU  means  to  the 
Kaiivea  of  India  for  the  apqaiiement  of  knowledge. 

If  we  look  babk  oh  the  1  ist  teh  years,  we  ^hall  find  that  the  GoTemment  of 
Inlli,  beek«d  by  the  GOTemment  at  hotae,  bare  been  adopti  g  every  s  tfe  and 
expiedlent  measuie,  for  fkdllia  ing  the  oMect  re<;(ntimended  by  the  Legisla- 
fvre,  v1  .  the  Instmctlon  of  the  Natives  <n  India.  It  appears  that  the  Com- 
pany bkre  more  tbajft  tiipled  the  Sum  appropriated  by  t  e  Legi«;Uture  for  this 
etjeet.  It  wouM  hardly  be  fair  totjxpect  that  the  Proprietors  should  defiay 
the  entire  expense  attending  the  iastruCilon  of  the  Natives.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  Consider  t|kat  the  community  at  large,  bo  h  Engl  sh  and  India,  ought  to 
bear  a  shAre  of  that  expense.  I  am  therefore  glad  to  hear  of  the  present  made 
by  tbe  Bri;lsb- Indian  Society  of  the  philosophical  apjjaratu$,  alluded  to  by 
tb^  learned  Ddctor  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  to  the  Anglo-Indian  College 

I  beg  leave  to  eay  a  few  weirds  Mtattve  Co  the  late  Ut.  Jameson,  witb  wbem 
I  had  Ihe  ittmcmr  to  beaeqaainted.  Those  who  did  not  know  fbaft  i^tlemaa 
might  be  led  to  Juplieee  tiiat  ilia  aeeeptanoe  of  the  oAce  of  enperiiltendeaf  of  the 
ins  itatloQ  w.is  a  job,  but  those  who  at  all  knew  him  woukl  bear  tes-imony  4o 
the  Act,  that  be  was-atfttn  ^iMty  cxtracwdlnary  powe.  s,  and  mi!?ht  tberefore 
eoascient  oas.y  and  efficiently  undertake  to  discharge  duties  which  aiiy  other 
individual  would  aink  under. 

Sir  J.  DovLB. — I  have  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel,  that  I  did  not 
leave  tbe  Court  before  the  hon.  Chairman  gave  his  explanation.    The  atate* 
aeot  laade  by  the  learned  Doctor  certainly  mpressed  me  very  strongly,   but 
the  clear  and  ample  detail  made  by  the  hon.  Ch  Irman  has  quite  delighted 
rae.     Whether  the  ofllce  of  superintendent  is  necessiry  or  no',  is  a  point  •  est 
koo  vn  to  the  Couit  of  Directors,  as  they  have  Ihe  best  means  of  information. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  extension  ot 
education  in  India,  and  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  expressing 
my  approbation  of  ihi  system  adopted  with  regard  to  that  object. 

Captain  MAXViiLn.-I  am  very  ready  to  Vear  testimony  ^«  *^*,P^^7' _!?! 
Dr.  Jameson,  t-ut  still  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  ;"<*^\^'Ij^Uw'^«^ 
tbe  duties  which  that  gentleman  undertook.  But  to  i»  "^'il*^,^?^^  ^?  ^ 
one  individuril  holding  various  situations  in  India.  What  will  you  a^y  or  tm 
iadividnal  holding  two  situations,  ani  living  fourteen  imles  distant  irom  xne 
spot  where  the  duties  of  one  of  them  ought  to  be  performed  I 

It  haa  I  am  awa.e  been  directed,  that  the  surgeon  ^^9^^"^'^  al?o  aVaio 
hospital  of  the  insane  at  Calcutta,  shill  be  resi  lent  there  ;  but  »  "^  •^*^"^  ^{^l 
that  those  directions  have  been  disoHeyed  The  """f?^  beinTlhe  Ibct  that 
hospital  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  So  f.r  is  ^.^^^J^.J^^Bfngal  Govern- 
pluralities  are  not  often  seen  in  India,  that  the  records  of  tne  "«  «^^^  ,^  ^^ 
meat  will  show,  not  only  that  they  aie  not  uncommon,  uu*  * 

oniveraal  occurrence, 
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106  DebiUe  <U  the  Ea6i  India  M(m^. 

Dr.  GitctiittST  spoke  at  some  leo^h  In  eicplanatloii*  Ke  liad  feared,  ta 
the  hon.  Chaimian  had  declined  on  a  former  occasion  to  give  himao  answer  to 
a  question  oa  this  sal ject,  that  it  vas  the  intentiaa  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  put  an  end  to  this  institution,  without  reference  to  the  office  of  saperintendent* 
^— He  had  never  accused  the  Court  of  Directors  of  not  expending  a  sufficient 
sum  for  eiucation  ;  Lut  Lord  ^mheist,  in  his  address,  says,  "1  he  endowments 
(for  (he  purpcjse  of  education,)  that  h.td  accumulated  thiough  succes  ive  yeais, 
hare  been  wholly  swept  away  by  public  disorganization,  and  diverted  from 
the  proper  course."  Now  this  charge  s^oWed  at  least,  that  formerly  a  great 
deal  of  money  was  expended  to  very  littTe  parpe^e.  Peihaps,  said  he.  Col. 
Liishligton  will  say  whether  the  stib-assistant  sureremiB,  spoken  of  by  the 
hon  Chaiiman,  an  I  the  Nitive  doctors  are  the  same?  (To  'which  Col.  L.  re- 
plied they  were  not.)  Then  have  I  and  thehoh.  Th  irman  been  speaking  on 
two  diffeient  points.  •  1  cannot  help  repeating  my  opinion^  that  if  a  superin- 
ten'fent  is  net  appoin  ed  to  the  institution,  it  will  i^eedily  sink  to  nothing, 
beconse  wha  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody  *s.  The  Madras  esta'  I'shment 
does  r.ot  Vear  tbe  slightest  analogy  to  the  Medidal  Institut'oa  at  Cclcutta. 
V  very  regin^ent  has  three  or  four  Native  doctors  attached  to  it,  and  these 
cannot  Ve  properly  educated,  unless  schools  for  them  are  *  stablished.  Ex- 
cept a  fe  young  men  who  have  gone  through  my  bauds,  there  is  not  one, 
savf^  Dr.  Breton,  who  can  explain  to  the  N  lives,  in  their  own  largiiag«>,  the 
teims  of  anatomy  and  physic.  If  Lord  Amherst  had  given  too  large  a  salary, 
that  did  not  atTord  a  sufficient  reason  for  getting  rid  of  the  office  of  spperin- 
tende:it.  It  does  rot  give  me  much  concern  to  find  that  my  motion  is  to  be 
met  by  a  direct  negative.  The  Chairman  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Court  that  T  wish  to  cast  a  censure  on  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  ha«  e  no  such 
intention.  My  only  object  is  to  preserve  the  credit  and  character  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  I  am  therefore  desirous  that  this  Court  should  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  induce  the  people  of  India  to  look  upon  them  as  a  liberal  and  e<iligh*ened 
body  of  men.  I  was  happy  to  bear  what  had  been  said  in  explanation  to  day. 
A  few  years  ago  I  might  have  expected  such  an  explanation  in  vain,  and 
therefore  on  that  account,  at  least,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

The  original  motion  was  then  negatived,  and  the  amendment  uDaoimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Court  then  broke  up. 
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CALCUTTA. 

Civil  Appointments. 

Fori  WiUiam^  Dec.  8.— The  Hon.  F.  J.  Shore,  As'-i^tant  ta  the  Commis- 
ftlouer  in  KainaooD.— 10.  CapU  Alex.  Oavidsoo,  13th  N.  I.  Assi  ^tant  to  the 
A^ent  to  the  GoYomor  General  on  the  North  East  Frontier ;  Capt.  A.  White, 
60  b  N.  I.  di  to  di*to.--29.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hai  vey.  Register  of  the  Zillah  Coui-t  of 
Ghazcepore.-<-^aii<  6.  Mr.  «l.  Sanford,  Senior  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts 
of  Appeal  and  <:ircttit  for  the  Division  of  Calcutta;  Mr.  R.  Walpole,  Third 
Judge  of  ittoditto ;  Mr.  lU  Oakely,  Fourth  Judge  of  ditto  ditto ;  Mr  W.  M. 
Flemiag,  Seooad  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  >  of  Appe<il  and  Circuit  for  the 
Division  of  Patna  ;  Mr*  J.  B.  Elliott,  Third  Judge  of  uitto  ditto. 

MiLITAbV  '  Al^POllTniENTS. 

FvH  William,  Dec.  20.— Lieut.  E.  F.  Spencer,  32dN.  I.  transferred,  at  his 
own  request,  to  the  Invali'f  E^tab. — SO.  Lieut.  Col.  Com.  M'Inne*J,  6Ut  N.  L 
to  have  rhe  command  of  he  Sou.h  Eastern  Division,  v.  Biig.  Richards,  who 
bfti  resigoed  his  cummand. — Jan.  20.  Lii!U^  Col.  Com.  W.  Richards,  to  be 
Coaiaiand.uit  of  ihe  Fortress  oi  Agra,  in  the  room  of  Lieut.  Col.  Com.  D. 
M'LeoJ.  C.  B.,  who  hxsobt  ined  Furlough  to  Kurope ;  Lieu  .  G.  H.  Cox,  d8d  N. 
L,  to  officiate  as  Super' ntendent  of  Geatlemen^Cadets  at  Fort  W  illiam,  v.  Blake, 
permitted  to  proceed  to  Europe. 

Promotions. 

Infantry — Miy.  H.  W.  Wilkinson  to  be  Lieut.  Col.  in  sue.  to  CoUyer  re- 
tired. 

9ikIUfft.  N.  /.--Cap \  William  Kennedy  to  be  Maj. ;  Ueut.  T^  B.  Hender- 
son to  be  Capt.  of  a  company,  and  Elns.  T.  S.  Pi  ice  to  be  Lieut,  in  sue.  to 
Wilkinson  prom. 

S4Cfc  Reyt.  N.  I — ^Bbs.  H.  Maynardto  be  Ueut.,  v.  Wilson  placed  on  half- 

S7lk  RegU  N.  L — Ens.  A.  B.  Ogilvy  to  be  Lieut.,  in  sue.  to  Robe,  dee. 

S8d  BeffL  N.  i. — Ens.  J.  Woods  to  be  Lieut,  in  sue.  to  Spencer,  transferrrd 
to  the  Invalid  EsUb. ;  Ens.  A.  P.  Graham  to  be  Ueut.  v.  Boileau,  dec. 

9Sd  Rest.  N.  /. — Lieut.  O.  Barker,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company,  and  Ens.  A. 
F.  Tytler  to  be  Ueut.  in  sue.  to  Agoew,  dec. 

49^  Reat.  N.  1. — ^Ueut.  G.  F.  Agar  to  be  Capt.  of  m  comp.  in  sue.  to  Mac- 
kintosh, dec. 

OMk  Regt  N.  L — Ens.  R.  H.  De  Montmorency  to  be  Ueut.  in  sue.  to 
Lawe,  dec. 

Regt.  of  AftUieiy.'~U%  Ueuts.  F.  S.  Sotheby,  R.  C.  Dickson,  E.  W. 
Hnthwaite,  O.  R.  Crawford,  and  H.  Delafosse,  to  have  rank  of  Capt.  by  Bre 
vet. 

Medical  Appoimtmkmts. 

Dec.  96.-^As8isf.  Surg.  J.  Stewart,  lately  attached  to  service  of  the  Kinr 
of  Oode,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Exc.  the  Commander  In  Chief.— Jan.  0. 
Messrs.  Hart  and  A.  Reonick,  surgeons,  appointed,  temporarily,  tododaty  as 
Assist.  Surg,  on  this  Estab.— 20.  Assist.  Surg.  J.  Innes,  to  be  Residency 
Surg,  at  Malacca ;  Assist.  Surg.  F.  8.  Matthews,  to  have  Medical  Charge  of 
the  Civil  station  of  Balasore,  v.  Barker ;  Mr.  F.  Malcolm  admitted  to  the  service 
as  an  Assist.  Surg. ;  Assist.  Surg.  T.  Luxmoor,  to  Le  Surg,  in  sue.  to  Hardt- 
man,  dec. 

RiTlRBMSMTS  PBOM  THB  SSRVICB. 

Dec.  26.— Ueut.  Col.  J.  Clark,  44th  N.  I.  on  the  pension  of  his  nnk.-^ 
Jan.  IS^Uettt.  CoL  J.  J.  Leith,  65ih  N.  L  ditto  ditto. 
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CADBTS  AMIITTEn  AlTD  PBOMOTBD. 

Dec.  S6.— Mr.  F.  8.  Burt,  for  Eng.  and  prom,  to  Ist.  Went.-^.  Mr.  J.  P,' 
Middleton,  ^htt,  Maivom.  tvEMk-^Jsn;  flit  Mr.  Q.  RiMtovCavalry,  and 
prom,  to  Cornet ;  Messrs.  A.  F.  Macpheraon  and  H.  Spottiswoode  for  Inf., 
and  prom,  to  Ens. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe.—Dr.  Walter  OfilTv,  lat  Menber  Medical  Board,  on  account 
of  his  health  ;  Assist.  Surg.  C.  B.  Francis,  on  ditto ;  Lieut.  A.  W.  W.  Fraxer, 
«h  L.  C.  on  dUto  ;  Lieut.  R.  Steward,  6lh  N.  T.  on  ditto  ;  Lteut.  /.  Donnelly, 
Idth  N.  L  on  ditto  ;  Superintend.  Snrg.  Jas. McDowell,  on  ditto  ;  Maj.  J.  C. 
0nmt,  9Sd  N.  I.  on  ditto. 

To  the  Cape  rf  Good  lfojM.*-€apl.  W.  OuBBipghan,  Garrisoa  storekeeper, 
for  the'  recovery  of  his  health,  for  twelve  months ;  Lieat.  Col.  Com.  Penny, 
9Sd  N.  L  ditto  ditto;  Cspt.  T.  Williams,  9d  Extra  N.  L  diMo  dUlo;  Hbj. 
J.  P.  Bbileai^  Principal  Dep»  Com.  of  OiAiaoee;  «mI  Mm^.  F.  Saclnrille, 
55th  N.  i:  ditto  ditto. 

BOMBAV. 

MUUTARr  APVMITTlCBinrf. 

Bmba^  CMtU,  t»ec.  29,  lisM.— UmS.  Col.  Wilson,  H.  M.  4th  Light  Bngi. 
\a  command  Northern  Distrieu  of  Gaaerat. — Jan»  8.  Ens.  Oil  heme,  f9d  V.  !• 
to  havecoamiaiid  of  Local  Corpe'ia  CandmAh,  v.  Lieut.  MBDJoriLMu.ks,  4m> 

PROMOTIOWa. 

ifVmfery.— Lieut.  T.  E:  Cotgrave,  Adj.  to  ftd  Bat.  to  be  Maj.  of  Brigade  to 
Artillery,  v.  Foy  dated  l»th  Dec. 

/f\/aiUrj(.— Sen.  Msj.  N.  C.  Mieiw  to  be  Lieut.  Col.  t.  F.  F.  Staunton  4^- 
e«toM,.datefl6chJttr;e  1680. 

Ut  Europ,  Regt, — Ben.  Capt.  J.  Flder^  to  be  Maj.  ▼.  Maw  dec. ;  andLleot. 
O.  Waller  to  be  Os^.  V.  IVyhnr,  placed  on  Pbn^/ton  List 

MBDICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

.  Qec«  yfif^Aio^w^  Jbmnm.  SMg.Blaek  to  ollelite  as  AtsMuit  lo  CWHaiid 
Garrison  Surg,  at  Surat,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Ormand. — 17.  Assist.  Surg.  Pow^,. 
atUel|BA'tQ^44kh  JIfcdna  N.  L,  toieBecotednMeir  of  Cfvil^llrg.  at  SHofa^rel^ 
%.  Sab.  Asa  si.  Stfrg^  Dickflon.tD  hawdMme  tff  aied;  dtttfee  fA  CV>iflpany*8 
cruizer  T^raote,  lA  roomrol  Aaa  at.  (tairg.  Fiiltod,  it^rted  to  be  ^k.-*-^J«n: 
9.  Hurt*  ^  Bird  to  be  Besidioey  Sufg.  at  StUten.^S.  Assist.  Surg.  W. 
Eiskiue  to  be  Civil  Surg,  in  JUt^ar;' «id  AsilM.  Bur)(.  H.  Jottnaftone  to 
bo  df  U  SMfi^  Bi  ^Hiorak 

n%m  axvBA  uoixBiftf . 

Stores.  Gntrsv,  Jmi.  %  1M6«— Tlie  hon.  the  GoTemorin  CotracO  harfoK; 
resolved  that  four  extra  regiments  of  Native  Idfantry  shall  be  raised  for  the 
service  of  this  Presidency,  tfpMUed  to  reonest  thM  the  offlcer  commanding 
the  anny  in  ebief  will  give  the  necesMry  oraersfor  thetr  imnfedlkfe  fbrmafton. 

Each  reg'ment  to  ooiieiBt  often  companies  of  the  sane  strength  and*  estB- 
bVshmeaU'in  all  respeeis  (ezfieptiog  the  SofopOBn  oOeeiv  and'sabldar'miljor) 
Bft  a  reg^ent  of  Native  InTatitcy  of  the  liae* 

Each  regiBMAt  will  ho  eomamoded  by  a  CspUdn  Contneoltot,  wiih  oim 
A4iataBt,  ono  QinrieB-Maalrir,  loBerprater,  and  ftfituikter/  being'  sBAi^tettt 
oi&e  rs. 

The  extra  regiments  will  be  raised  at  the  following  sUt'ons, — ^viz.  iBt  ex- 
tra regt.  at  Pslamcottah  t  MLoBtni  t«|^;  at  BBBgalMre ;  n  extra  regt.  at  Cud- 
dajrah;  4th  Bstra  regt  at  EUora. 

The  hen.  the  Governor  in  CoiiQfiJirB]llo4lt«etB,  tbkt  tho  eiCfB  ngts*  shell  b« 
paid,  clothed,  and  equipped' in  tiie  some  manner  bb  the  regnlBr  legtB.  of  thig 
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mM^tltumi,  iM^it^tMtihMtibigm€M  tAd  itafr  IhaTl  draw  the  Hme 
stiff* pay  and  allowances  as  the  officer  commandtdg  and  thd  re|fiiii6tttal  eokn- 
■tfsakAed  staff  of  a  legular  ragti  af  Natite  InilMitry . 
Appointments. 

\U  Extra  Regt,N.  /.— Capf .  J.  Leighton,  27th  N.  I.  to  commaiid  ;  Utn%. 
F.  J.  Warrea,  SOih  N.  I.,  to  be  AcQ. ;  and  Lieut.  H.  L.  Hanrb,  Iblh  N.  1.,  to 
be  Quart.  Mast.,  Interp.,  and  Paymaster.- 

2d  XMa^-^-Capt.  >V .  Btawart,  9d  KuropeaQ  regt.,  to  coftunand  ;  Lrent.  O. 
HaiPBoad.  fiOth  N.  I.  to  be  Adi. ;  and  Lieut.  \¥.  G.  T.  Lewis,  46th  N.  L,  to 
\te  Quart,  MaM.,  Interp.,  and  Pay  mast. 

3d  Ditto, — Capt.  A.  M'Farlane,  16th  N.  I.,  to  commaod  ;  Lieut.  G.  La^an^ 
41st  N.  L,  tobe  Adij.;  andLieaL  4.  FUzgiarald  lo  b6  Qeart.  Mast.,  Inltfrp., 
nd  Paymast. 

Uk  i>t^o.— Cpcpt.  H.  Kyd,  9d  Etirop.  regt.,  to  conMBand  ;  Liout.  W.  R.  A. 
Freeman,  45th  N.  L,  to  bie  Ad},  i  and  End.  F.  finsor,  47th  N.  I.  (o  b)b  ^ttan. 
M.st.,  Interp.,  and  Pay  mast. 

KING'S  FORCES  IW  IVDIA. 

IFrom  the  Indian  Oag€ttei.'i 

Appointments. 

Head-qnarten,  Camp  h(fore  Bhurtpoor,  Dec  11. --Lieut.  Ahrouty,  Utb  L» 
DragSo  to  be  Aid-de-c  mp  to  Brig.-Gen.  Sletgh,  y.  Maxwell,  proceeding  on 
Sick  Ceiti^cate, ;  and  Lieut,  the  Hon.  J.  Amherst,  to  be  Extra  Aid-de-eaipp 
to  Maj.-Gen.  Nicoll9.--Sl.  Capt.  Wetherall,  IS^h  L.  Drags.,  to  be  Extra  ^^id- 
de-camp  to  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  T.  Pritzler.— Jan.  9.  Lieut.-Col.  McGregor,  ^.h 
Foot,  to  act  ^A  Adj.-Gen.  of  tt.  M.  Forces  in  India,  until  the  arrival  of 
laeut.-Col.  MacdonaSd ;  to  take  effect  from  the  sailing  of  Maj.-Gen  Sir  T. 
M'Malioa,  Bart 

BasvBT  Rank. 

The  undermentioned  subalterns  of  fifteen  years*  standing,  are  to  take  rank  of 
Capt.  by  BieTCt.  in  the  East  Indiea^onlyi— Lieut.  J.  M'Dermot,  l4th  Foot, 
from  13th  Dec.  1825 ;  Lieut.  T.  B.  M.  Sutherland,  from  41st  Foot,  from  2Sd 
Aug.  1885 ;  and  Lieut.  R.  C.  Newman,  from  14.h  Foot,  from  28th  Sept.  1625. 

Promotions. 
[From  ti^  London  Gazette. '\ 

18»h  tt*  Drag*, — W.  J   Hooper  to  be  Cornet  by  purch.  v.  Evered,  prom«. 

Mh  tkfto. — l>m.  W.  Van,  flom  Cape  Corps,  to  be  Corn.,  v  Brownv 
prom. ;  IT.  F.  Bonham,  to  be  Corii.  by  pui  ch.  v.  Penleaze. 

\$t  Foot,  Capt.  C.S.  Hopkins,  to  be  JStaj.  by  purch.,  v.  GIotcf,  prom. ;: 
Lieut.  W.  Carter  to  be  Capt.  by  purch.,  v.  flPopklhs ;  Ens.  HI  W.  Xe^ille- 
t6  be  tieut.  by  purch'.,  v.  Cross,  prom. ;  W.  B.  J^ohnstori  to  be  Ens.,  v- 
"H^ood,  dec. 

Wi  Ditto.  L-eut,  W.  IT.  HiU>  from  halT-pay  Uth  Fool,  to  be  Uei^.^  r. 
BfO^een,  u»p.  to  4ith  Foot. 

\2tk  Foot.  S\.  G.  Cromie  to  be  Ens.,  by  purch.,  t.  Browne,  prom,  in  4Uh 
Foot. 

XUk  Foot.    J.  May  to  be  EUts.,  y.  Layard,  prom. 

44^A  Foot.  Lieut .  S.  McQueen,  from  6th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  t.  E.  H.  CUrka, 
who  retiie^  on  half-pay. 

45Cif  Foot,  Lieut.  W.  Trerelyah,  fh>m  Engineers,  tt>  be  Lieut,  v.  Reamey, 
app.  to  86rh  Foot. 

472&  Foot,  Lieut.  P.  J,  Dbufflas,  ftoxa  half-pay  0'h  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  v. 
Wal%er«  whose  epp.  has  not  taken  place ;  J.  B.  Wyatt  to  be  Ens.,  r.  Wyatt, 
K^d  resigns. 

ma  Foot.  Capt.  J.  Amaud,  from  half-pay  84th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.,  T.  J.  Gray, 
wbo  extJiailg^s. 
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erikPpoL    Brev.^Col.  N.  Biinlaiii«  flrott  hidt^pf  \Uh  VooU  «o  to  LieQt,« 

.Co).,  ▼.  R«  Gubbini,  who  exchanges. 

eotk  FooL  Lieut.  £.  Hopwood,  from  half-p«.y,  to  be  lieot.,  Y<  the  Hob. 
R.  King,  who  exch.,  rec.  ditf. 

69M  Foot.  Lieut.  T.  G.  Twigg,  from  half-pay  18th  L.  Drags.,  to  be  Lieut., 
replying  diif.,  v.  Pi^rk,  app.  to  81th  Foot. 

97th  Foot,  Eds.  T.  R.  Travers  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.,  t.  Maires,  prom. ; 
C.  Nugel  to  be  Kns.  I  y  purch.,  v.  Travers. 

.  Ceylon  RegU  Lieut.  A.  Montresser,  from  79tb  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  by  purch. 
▼.  AuLer ;  Lieut.  R.  G.  Davidson,  fiom  half-pay  99.»h  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  t. 
Nowlan,  app.  to  ISth  ;  J.  Woodford  to  be  2d  Lieut,  by  purch.,  y.  Van  Kempen, 
pi'om. 

Allowed  to  dispose  of  their  Half-pay.  Lieut.  G.  Hagar.  46th  Foot ;  Lieu*.- 
Col.  C.  Maxwell.  30  h  Foot  :  Maj.  >%  .  Stewart,  ditfo  ;  Cnpt.  D.  Grahame.  6th 
Foot :  Mai.  D.  Gregorson.  81  t  Foot:  Cnpt.  A.  Pi  ole,  S3d  Foot ;  Capt.  J.  H. 
Holland,  e9ih  Foot ;  Lieut.-Col.  W.  PerciTal,  67th  Foot. 

Mbi>ical  Appointmbnts. 

Iff  Foot.  Assist.-Surg.  W.  Ballon,  from  8d  Royal  Vet.  Batt.,  to  be  Assist.- 
Surg. 

9d  Foot,  Hosp.- Assist.  T.  Atkinson  to  be  Assist.-Surg.,  t.  Campbell, 
prom. 

\3th  Foot,  Assist.-Surg.  J,  Paterson,  from  45th  Foot,  to  be  Surg.,  t. 
H.  Hamilton,  who  retires  on  half-f^ay. 

CefUm  Refft,  IIosp.-Assist.  W.  Lucas  to  be  Assist.-Surg.,  t.  Williams, 
i^p.  to  Sd  Foot. 

FURLOUOHS. 

To  Europe :  Lieut.  Domiithoroe,  44th  Regt.,  for  one  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  retiring  on  half-pay  ;  Capt.  Waring,  Queen *s  Royals,  for  two  years,  on 
account  of  his  health  ;  Surg.  Alexander,  same  Regt.,  for  ditto  ;  BreT.-Capt. 
Patience,  90;h  Foot,  ditto,  ditto  ;  Surg.  Jackson,  14th  Foot,  for  one  year,  on 
furlough. 


BIRTHS^  MABRIAOBS,  AMD  DEATHS. 

CALCUTTA. 

Birtht. — Dec.  18.  Mrs.  L.  Sweeting,  of  a  still-born  male  child.— 89.  Mrs. 
J»  D.  Cruz,  of  a  son  and  heir.— 31.  In  London  Buildings,  the  lady  o*  H.  P. 
Rnssel,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service,  of  a  son.— Jan.  7,  1826.  At  Chowringhee, 
the  lady  of  H.  Shakespear,  E<;q.  of  a  daughter.— 10.  In  Fort  William,  the  lady 
of  thelate'Gapt.  D.  Thomas,  Superintendent  of  Government. Cadets,*of  a  daugh- 
ter.—19.  At  St.  James's  School,  Mrs.  Platts,  of  a  daughter.— 13.  The  wife 
of  Mr.  T.  Lawrence,  of  a  daughter. — 14.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Lteat.- 
Ool.  Com.  J.  A.  Faul  MacGregor,  Deputy  Military  Auditor-General,  of  a 
son.— 16.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Birmingham,  H.  M.  87th 
Foot,  of  a  son. — 18.  The  lady  of  Colin  Lindsay,  Esq.  of  a  son.— 19.  The  lady 
of  A.  Landale,  Esq.  of  a  daughter ;  in  Harrington-street,  the  lady  of  John 
Lewis,  Esq.  of  a  daughter.^— 21.  The  lady  of  Welby  Jackson,  Esq.  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  a  son.— 29.  The  lady  of  W.  T.  Berry,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

Marriaget, — Jan.  7.  George,  eldest  son  of  W.  Wood,  Esq.  to  Charlotte 
Evans,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Brietzoke,  Bengal  Military  Ser- 
vice.— 18.  M.  A.  Lackerteen,  Esq.  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lackerteen  and  Co., 
to  Miss  J.  Dissent.— H.  C.  Watu,  Esq.  second  son  of  E.  Watts,  Esq.  late  of 
Calcutta,  to  Amelia,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Weldon,  of  the  H.  C. 
Marine. — 21.  Mr.  L.  De  Almeyda,  fourth  son  of  the  late  J.  B.  De  Almeydi, 
Eftq.  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Rebeira.— 93.  £.  Maxwell,  Eftq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
Tice,  to  Rosina,  yoiugest  daughter  of  the  late  W.  Hogg,  of  Limum,  eomOy 
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6f  Afltrdn,  %t^.^^  Mr.  C:  Criehton,  to  Mrs*  D.  Peanoii,  relief  of  (to  faite 
Mr.  J.  Pearson  ;  J.  Marshall,  £sq.  Surgeuro,  on  the  Bengal  Establishment,  to 
Mrs.  E.  Lyons,  reliet  of  the  late  Capt.  D.  Lyons,  H.  C.  Military  Service ; 
J.  D.  Herklots,  Esq.  to  Miss  M.  C.  Oibsou.— 25.  D.  M.  N.  Liddell,  Esq.  to 
M'ss  T.  Davidson,  third  daughter  of  J.  Davidson,  of  Murrayshire,  Esq.-^20. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Carapiet,  to  Anna,  widow  of  the  late  A miooo  Caspar,  Esq 

Dealhi, — Dec.  28.  Mrs.  L.  Carrow,  relict  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  Carrow. — 81. 
Mrs,  K.  Liastcdt,  widow  of  the  late  VV.  Linstedt,  Bengal  Military  Estab. — 
Jan.  1,  1826.  H.  M.  Elliott,  Esq.  fourih  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Kiliot,  iate 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George.-r2.  Mrs.  R.  TT.  Money,  relict  of  the  late  H. 
W.  Money,  Esq.  nged  25. — 3.  Mrs.  J  Williams,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  C. 
WiHiims,  hou^e  buiider,  aged  42. — 6.  At  his  hou<e  at  Garden  Reach.  Col. 
Hes-iag.  foimeily  attached  to  the  army  of  Maha  Rajah  Scindeah.  aged  44. — 
8.  The  Rev.  J.  P»  Warden,  Mis'sionaiy,  from  the  Loiidou  Mi'tsionary  Society, 
aged  26. — 12.  Robert  Fullou,  Esq.  late  of  Mymcnsing,  aged  55. — 13.  Mr.  A. 
Jewell,  juiiior,  aged  28. — 15.  Miss  E.  E.  Swaiiie,  daugh  er  of  Thomas 
Swaine,  Esq.  aged  18.-20.  Julia,  infant  daughter  of  W.  H.  Oakes,  Esq.— 
88.  Mr.  C.  Jansen,  late  an  iudigo  planter,  aged  40. 

MADRAS. 

Bir«A*.--Dec.  7.  The  lady  of  W.  S.  Binny,  Esq.  of  a  son.— 27.  The  lady 
of  Cap  .  Maberly,  of  a  son. 

Marriaffe$.—T)ec.  19.  Capt.  R.  S.  Wilson,  Fort  Adj.  of  Fort  St.  George, 
to  Catherine  Alicia,  fourth  daughter  of  J.  Ewart,  Esq. — Jan.  5,  1830.  At 
S  .  Thoma-:*s  Mount,  Lieut.  Midilecoat,  Artil'ery,  to  Miss  Hampton. — 25. 
8.  Crawford,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  H.  P.  Dyer,  eldest  daughter  of  S.  N. 
Dyer,  Esq.  M.D. — Capt.  H.  Robison,  Nizam*s  Service,  to  Mrs.  Thomson. 

BOxMBAY. 

Birtkg, — 11.  At  Colabah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Maclean,  Queen's  Royals,  of  a 
son. — 31.  At  ditto,  the  lady  of  J.  Morley,  Es  ].  of  a  son. 

Deaths. — Dec.  20.  Mrs.  R.  D.  Pinto,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Faria. — Jan.  3.  At  Bycullah,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Ford,  C.B.  Madras  N.  I. 

OUT  STATIONS. 

Births. — D?c.  1.  At  Saugor,  the  lady  of  Doctor  Urquhirt,  4dd  N.  1.  of  a 
daagh'er  — 7.  At  Bellary,  the  lady  of  J.  Burton,  Esq.  Garrison  Surg,  of  a 
son. — 8.  At  Rutnagurry,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Shaw,  of  a  son. — 13.  At  Vellore,  the 
lady  of  T.  V.  Stonhouse,  Esq.  Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter. — 17.  At  Pnonah, 
the  lady  of  Mig.  Hardy,  Artillery,  of  a  son.-^I8.  On  board  the  H.  C.  ship 
Jma^  the  lady  of  Professor  Craven,  Bishop's  College,  of  a  son. — 19.  At 
Ma^Qlipatam,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Codrington,  46th  N.  I.  of  a  dauarhter. — 25. 
At  Fattyghnr,  the  lady  of  Lfeut.-Col.  S.  Nation,  Commanding  2Sd  N.  I.  of  a 
son.— 86.  .\t  Malda,  the  lady  of  J.  W.  Grant,  Esq.  of  a  daughter.— 28.  At 
Delhi,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Quart.-Mast.  GriflBn,  24th  N.  L  of  a  daughter.— At 
Meenit,  the  lady  of  Capt.  D.  Bruce,  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  of  a  daughter.— 29.  At 
Poooah,  the  UAj  of  C.  Dacat,  Esq.  Civil  Surgeon,  of  a  son. — 30.  At  Bhewndy, 
the  lady  of  Maj.  Roone,  of  a  daughter — Jan.  I.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  J. 
Wemyss,  Esq.  of  a  daughter.— 9.  At  Tricbinopoly,  the  Udy  of  Brig.  M^j. 
Maeaeill,  of  a  son.— 4.  At  Jessore,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lomoss,  of  a  son  and  heir.^- 
11.  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  C.  Govan,  Esq.  M.  D.  of  a  daughter.— At 
Nagpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  Urlson,  Rifle  Corps,  of  a  daughter ;  at 
Bnrdwaa,  the  lady  of  Henry  Ricketts,  Esq.  Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter.— 14. 
At  Chaademagore,  the  lady  of  J. .  Bluett,  Esq.  Planter  at  Hanskalle,  of  a 
dsuffhter.— S3.  At  Trichinopoly,  the  lady  of  Maj.  Malandaine,  S5th  N.  T.  of 
a  daughter.— 25.  At  Midnapore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Shortland,  Fort  Adj.  of 
Fort  WiUiam,  of  a  son. 

Jfarria^et^-Dee.  90.  At  Palmacotah,  Ens.  L.  E.  Duval,  27th  N.  L,  to 
Miss  J.  A.  Latter.— 27.  At  Vellore,  Lieut.  O.  F.  Stnrr,  lOtb  N.  L  to  Harriet 
HiOBMon,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  J.  D.  White,  Esq.  of  the  Med.  Board. 
*-^ao.  8,  1880i  Al^^UKtemagofe,  Mr.  C.  F.  Pinoetz,  to  MIm  F.  Bouchea, 
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dtttriiterof  Capt.  Bonehta,  Freneh  Naral  S^rvice.-^.  At  Chinwrah,  Mr.  J. 
OfJyy,  of  Kislibagiir,  llidif  o  Planter,  to  MUi  JiM  BMibow,  of  Chtaderna- 

JoiiB. — 11.  At  Chanderntgore,  O.  E.  Hudson,  Esq.  Atttimey  at  Law,  to  Miis 
.  E.  DeChall ;  attd  on  tame  day  and  at  same  place,  £.  W.  Hudson,  £sq.  to 
Jifi»8A.R.  DeChall.  * 

DeoUt.— Not.  ^.  At  Prome,  Ens.  G.  P.  Smlthwalte,  34th  N.  I.— Dec.  i. 
At  D  poblee,  Sonthem  Concan,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W.  F.  Allen,  94th  N.  I. ; 
aeir  Prome,  LieQt.  Southerland,  H.  M.  41st  Regt.-^11.  At  Prome,  Capt. 
W.  F.  Lewis,  Madras  Horse  Artillery  ;  on  board  the  H.  C.  fri^te  Hattinj9^ 
oS  Low  fsland,  Lieut.  Charles  Roye,  aged  22. — 12.  At  Arracan,  Assltt.  Snrj^. 
Hariison  in  medical  charge  of  H.  M.'s  54th  regt.— IS.  At  Wallajahbad,  John 
Anthonv,  I  fant  son  of  Lieut.  G.  Brady,  83d  N.  I.— 17.  At  Broach,  Ueut. 
H.  W.  Hardle,  Regiment  of  Artillery,  aged  21. — 18.  At  Royapooran,  Harw 
riet  Lydia,  daughter  of  the  Rev^.  J.  Kindleuger ;  t  Sea,  on  board  the  Sliip 
Camatie^  on  his  passage  to  Peiiang,  Capt.  H.  B.  Bearborough,  Country 
Berrice. — 90.  At  Anantapoor,  G  R.  Gosling,  Esq.  acthig  head  assistant  t« 
eoUector  and  magistrate  of  'Bellary. — ^27.  At  Cuttaek,  lient.  J,  O.  Gordon, 
80th  N.  I.  son  of  A.  Gordon,  Esq.  at  Belfast.-^.  At  Colapore,  in  the  sonthem 
Mahntta  country,  Lieut.  W.  Lewis,  4th  Regt.  L.  C. — 81.  At  Dacca,  John 
Carter,  Esq. — Jan.  2, 1826.  At  Trtchinopoly,  Anne  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of 
fieuu-Col.  Wabab,  aged  21  months. 

EUROPE. 

Bi><*t.r-May  4.  At  Wimbledon,  the  lady  of  Capt.  D.  M.  Daniell,  Hon.  B. 
1.  Company's  serTice,  of  a  daughter.-— 6.  On  board  the  H.  C.  ship  Prlttcest. 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  on  her  passage  from  Bengal,  the  lady  of  Captain  R.  H.. 
Hneyd,  of  a  daughter.— June  10.  At  Jersey,  the  lady  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  C. 
Hallcett,  of  a  son. — On  the  16  h  March,  at  sea,  on  board  the  H.  C.  sh'p  the 
Farquharson,  the  lady  of  Cloud  Qneiros,  Esq.  of  Singapore,  of  a  daughter. 

Menriaffet. —  *pril  24.  At  Carlisle,  Sir  G.  G.  Aylmer,  bart.,  of  Donadie 
Castle,  county  Kildare^o  Maria,  eldest  au^te^*  of  the  late  Col.  J.  Hodgson, 
Bengal  cstab.'— 26.  At  Paris,  H  Harri^',  ESn.  crtf  St.  AudrieV,  Somersetshire, 
to  Agnes,  daughter  of  A.  Rntnstty, '  Esq.  fomierlv  of  the  E.  f.  "CompanT'ff 
Civil  Seryice.—May  ll.^At.Seu  h  Brent,  Capt.  E.  Herring,  67  h  Bengal  N. 
L  to  Charlotte,  2d  daugher  of  >V.  Lee,  Esq.  of  Glazebrook  house,  Devon. — 
17.  Capt.  H.  Carleton,  of  the  Bc'Dgal  army,  to  ]£liza,  2d  daugli  er  of  J.  Cos- 
sart,  Esq. — June  1.  \i  the  new  chuich,  St-  Mary-le-bonc,  Capt.  G.  Probyn, 
of  the  £.  L  Company^s  tier  vice,  to  Alicia,  daughter  of  Sir  F.  W.  Macnagh  en, 
late  one  of  his  Majesty's  ju^es  of  the  Supiinie  Court  in  Calcutta. — io.  At 
9t.  Pancras  nevchuich,  Mr.  C.  logram,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  service, 
to  Miss  A.  E.  Biidges  of  nijc^gite.— -15.  At  West  Lodge,  Elgin,  C  ipt.  C  A. 
Muuro,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Cainpinv*8  Military  servioe.  to  Lacy  KVza, 
eldest  aughter  of  Maj.  J.  Jones,  of  the  same  service. — 17.  At  Cbeshunt, 
H  rts,  Mr.  F.  Joyce,  to  Jane,  $3  daughter  of  he  1  tte  J.  HiU,  Esq.  of  the  East 
India  House.~-Lately,  at  B  istol,  Lieut.  Thomas  Cleaden,  Ig.  L  N.  S.,  to 
Faany,  youngest  daugber  of  the  late  Thomas  Bower,  Esq.  of  that  c  ty^. 

Deottf.— March  21.  At  St.  Aubin's  Jersey,  Maj.  John  Mdrii,  «i  Gr.  Birgt. 
Bombay  estab.— April  16.  At  KanAll,  connty  of  FUb,  JMin  Brace,  finq. 
author  of  ''  Annals  of  the  E.  L  Company*s  Pkns  fdh-tfae  goirerniieat  af 
British  India,**  dre.  &c.— May  2S.  At  Warfleld,  Berica,  Satab,  reliet  dt  Xhk 
late  S  •mnei  de  Castro,  Esq.  fonnerly  of  Madias. — Jane  16.  Chailot'e,  only 
daugh  er  of  the  late  John  ilorrison,  Esq.  ttf  the  Bonhay  Crfil  serviee.— ft. 
la  Kinrfford  Place.  Mig.  Gfeo.  Ualdane.  C.  B.,  in  the  bervice  of  the  Han.  C 
L  Company.*^La^f4y,  at  sea,  oa  board  the  JliaiUmnd^  oh  her  passage  'roK 
Bombay,  Lieut.  Col.  Tacker,  Deputy  Adjittant  General  o:  the  Bombay  artsy ; 
At  Wa'erloo,  Jean  Dacosta,  t  e peasant  who  was  compelled  to  act  As  guide- 
to  NapoleoA  in  the  memorable  banfe  of  the  ISrh  Jtme ;'— At  Bel«w,  the  Em- 
press Ellcabeth,  rcAict  of  the  late  Emperor  AlezaiAler;— At  Biftibbufg,  in 
France,  Cathettne,  eldest  danghfcr  of  the  lata  Lieut  Oaa.  Deabor^-^  '^ 
the 0«li  April,  at  aea;  on  boM.tlie  ft.  C. Mp  ma  Faitqalafaas, 
Infimt  daughter  of  CUode  Queiros,  Esq.  of  Singapore* 
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May  97 
May  «7 
May  fiO 

May  SO 

June  $ 
Jaae  5 
Jane  5 
June  5 
June  5 
Jane  7 
Jane  7 
June  8 
June  9 
JuQp  9 
June  Q 
June  |5 
June  15 
June  li^ 
Ji*oe  10 
June  19 
June  19 
June  19 
JHoeSQ 
Jane  SO 
Jane  SO 
Jane  9l 
Jttoe  91 


1990. 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  SO 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  to 
Mar.  dS 
April  I 
AprU  5 


ARRIYALS   FROM   EASTERN  PORTS. 
Port  of  Animal.         Ship's  Nine.         Commaiider,      Place  of  Peput.    Pale. 


Portsmouth 

Weymouth 

Portsmouth 

HdToet 

Portsmouth 

DoDins 

Po:t5mo\ith 

Offl.ofWight 

Off  the  Start 

WeymoutK 

Weymouth 

Liv  rpool    . . 

Portsmouth 

LWeqjool   . . 

04r  Dover  ., 

Off^iili^hton 

OiTppyer  .. 

Li?eip6ol   ,. 

OiT^iightpD 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Ports|noutb 

OflfLofWight 

Otfl.ofWight 

Weymouth 

Portsmou  h 

Off  Briybton 


Buckins^hamnhire 
Prin.Chailotte 
Guildford      . . 
Wilhelroina . . 
Windsor 
Ld.Hungerford 
Bombay 
Coldstream  . . 
Palppibenj?   .,. 
buke  of  York 
M.  Wellngton 
Columbia 
David  ^cott .  • 
Perscveraoce 
Spring  . . 

Madeline 
EipUy 
Alffpi 
Victof  y 
Kingston      , . 
Saab 
Jnlie 

War.  Hastiiigs 
War.  Hastings 
Eliza 
Maitland 
Albion 


Olasspoole 
Biden 
Jolmstone. . 

Hayiside  . . 
Talbert      . . 
rbarritie  .: 
Hall 
Hyde 
Locke 
Blanshard . . 
t'hapnrian  . . 
Tborahill . . 
ProwQ 
Newman   .. 
Hayes 

l^unb        .. 

Farquharson 

Bowen 

I'ucker     . . 

KeuU 

Rawis 

Alason 

Sutton 

btudd 

Weller      . . 


6 


..     Jan.  24 
..    Jan.     1 


China 
China 
Bengal 
China     . . 

China    . .  Jan.   16 

Bengal  ..  Jan.     6 

China    . .  Jan.  Id 

Bengal  ..  Jan.    2 

Ba^avia . .  Jan.     6 

China    . .  Jan.  30 

Cbini     ..  Feb.    9 

Bengal  . .  Jan.  16 
Bengal  Dec.  99, 1895 

Bengal  ..  Jan.  90 

Singapore  Jan.  91 

Ceylon  . .  Feb.  0 
BaUTia . . 

Bombay  Jan.  10 

Bengal  ..  Feb.    4 

Bengal  . .  Jan.  98 

Bombay  Jan.  9d 

Singapore  Feb.  IS 

China    . .  Feb.    B 

Bengal  . .  Jan.     4 

Bengid  . .  Jan,  99 
BombayDec.98,1896 
Bengal  Dec.  99, 1695 


ARRIVALS  m   EASTERN   PORTS. 
Port  of  Arrival.  Ship*a  Name.  Coainiauder. 


Bombay 

China 

Madcas 

Ceylon 

Cape 

Capfj 

Bt.  Helena 


Triumph 

Orient 

Besaurce 

Clyde 

Hope 

CoTentry 

New  Times 


Oreen 

White 

Tomlin 

Munro 

Burns 

Purdy 

Clark 


1826. 

n% 

Jane  d 
J  one  Q 
Jone  7 
June  9 
June  9 
June  }Q 
Jane  10 
Jane  18 
Jane  14 
June  14 


DEPARTURES   FROM   EUROPE, 
port  of  Deport.  Ship's  Name.         Commanoer. 


Deal 

Stockholm . 

Deal 

Deal  , 

ipQr^iRoutb 

PlyipQUllji 

Deal 

peal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 


^arah 

Calcutta 

H^ros       .    . . 

Prince  R^ent 

Hppe 

Success 

Hannah 

Ann  oc  Amelia 

Asia 

Boyne 

Asia 

Lord  Ambem 


Miller 
Molten 
totherlngham 
Richardson. . 
Flint 
Stirling 
f*hepheffd    .  • 
Ford 
Stead 
Pope 

Balderson  •• 
Craigie       .  • 


PortofDeptrt. 

London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


DeRtinatioB. 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Batavia 

Maui  itius 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Maur'tlns 

Bonibay 

China 

China 

N.S.Wales  &  China 

Madras  and  Bengal 

China 
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Shipping  InielUgence. 


Dttc 
JuDe  16 
Jane  17 
June  19 
June  80 
June  80 
June  20 
Jane  81 
June  29 
June  28 
Jane  23 


PMtofDeptrt 
Deal            .. 

Sbip'tName. 
John 

OMDmaader. 
Dawson      . . 

l>e>tiDtUoD. 
Bengal  A  Maoritius 

Deal 

Royal  George 

Ellerby       . . 

Bombay 

Deal 

Corsair 

Petrie 

HingaDore&ftlaailla 

Deal 

Francis 

Heaitl 

Deal 

Florentia      . . 

Oldham       . . 

Bengal 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Deal 

Atlas 

Hunt 

Deal 

Monmouth   . . 

Rdifhill       . . 

Bengal 

Deal 

James  Sibbald 

Forbes 

Deal 

Hercules 

Vaughan     . . 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Deal 

Malcolm 

Eylis 

Bengal 

GENERAL   LIST  OF  PASSENGERS. 
PiissENGEBs  Outward. 

By  the  Malcolm,  CapUin  James  Eyles,  for  Bengal :  Sir  J.  E.  Colebrooke, 
Bart. ;  Lady  Cnlebrooke :  Miss  H.  Stewart :  Mrs.  Col.  Waters ;  Mrs.  Carle 
ton  ;  Miss  Smith :  Major  Littler. Bengal  N.  I. :  Capt.  Carleton.  Bengal  Art. ; 
Capt.  J.  Smith,  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Capt.  O.  Scott,  ditto ;  Capt.  6.  Jenkins,  ditto ; 
M.  Ffrench,  Est.  barrister;  C.  M.  Caldeco't,  Est.  ?  Mr.  J.  H.  Mavnw  ;  Mr. 
E.  S.  Mackay  ;  Mr  Wm.  Cox  ;  Mr.  J. 8.  Alston;  Master  Thos.  M.  Ffiench. 

By  the  Buekinghamikire,  from  China: — J.  Fowler,  Esq. ;  T.  J.  f?e  Pagna, 
Esq.;  M.  Thersild,  late  6th  OWcer  of  the  Royal  George;  M.  Tighe,  late 
H.  C.  8.  Latrtker  CaxlU  ;  Mrs.  Cclebrook  and  family ;  Mr.  and  Mr?.  Hem 
mini?  and  family ;  Lieut.  Treasdale,  H.  M.  IS'h  Light  Dr'gs. :  Lient.  Trowaid, 
H.  M.  .\5tKFool:  Messrs.  Gre^'tham  end  Ives,  late  of  the  Pcrser r ranee ;  Mr. 
Partridge,  late  of  the  Lotrther  Cattle, 

By  the  Madeline,  from  Ceylon : — Mr.  Mead.  Ordnance  Store  ;  Capt.  Wil- 
li'vro^  H.  M.  16th  Foot ;  Lieut.  Grant,  do. :  Mr.  Rodi.ey ;  Mr.  Oswen  :  Rev. 
M.  Galloway,  Wesleyan  Missionary ;  Mr.  Roarh.  Surgeon :  Masters  Renny ; 
Lieut.  Shepherd,  froni  the  Cape ;  Mrs.  Gastin,  died  at  the  Mauiitius;  Misses 
Casti.is,  left  at  the  Cape. 

By  *  the  Bombajif,  from  Ch'na: — His  Excellency  and  Lady  Baron  Vander 
Capellan,  late  Go  ernor  of  Netherlan-^s  India ;  Baron-  R.  Van  der  Capellan  ; 
Col.  and  Aid-de-Camp  to  His  Excellency. 

By  the  Cambridge^  for  Madras  and  Bengal,  Capt.  Barber:  Capt.  and  Mrn, 
Grove,  and  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Lang,  H.  M.  ISth  Dragoons;  Mrs.  Keymer; 
Mrs.  Thoranon  ;  M'-ss  Torrane  ;  Miss  Drew  ;  Capt.  Drew  and  Lieut.  Taylor, 
Ma  Iras  N.  T. ;  Lieut.  Tiincomb,  and  Kns.  Daintry,  H.  M.  5Mh  regt. ;  'Ens. 
Bui  rowes.  Greg?,  H.  M.SOth  regt;  E  is.  Donnellan.  H.  M.  48lh  regt.:  Mr. 
PoMe,  Assist.  Suig. ;  Messis.  Gomm.  Kenny,  GrouLe,  Durant,  Gordon,  Doug- 
las, Grant,  Manly,  and  Mayhew,  Cadets. 

PilSSENGERS   HOMSWARD. 

By  the  Prineewg  Charlotte  of  fValet,  from  China:-— Mrs.  M.  Cleave ;  Mrs. 
MacDowall ;  Mis.  J.  Sneyd;  Mrs.  H.  Sneyd;  Mrs.  Atkinson;  Mrs.  >%eb- 
ster ;  Misses  Russell  and  Patterson ;  Lieut.  Com.  D.  Macleod,  C.  B. ;  J. 
MacDowall,  Esq.,  Superin.  Surgeon ;  Surgeon  J.  Atkinson :  Major  J.  C. 
Grant.  22d  regt. :  Capt.  J.  Pritchard,  H.  M.  47th  regt..  commanding  the 
Invalids  ;  Capt.  Walker,  7th  regt.  N.  I.,  die  16th  March.  1626 :  G.  Malcolna, 
Esq.;  J.  Pil'ar,  Esq.;  Miss  MacDowall ;  Masters  Sneyds;  Misses  Sneyda; 
Masters  Atkinson  ;  Miss  Fare ;  Ma&ter  Lockett  ;  Miss  Chase  ;  Maatetf 
Chase. 
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CONSIDERATIONS   ON  THE  RELATIVE  DUTIES  AND  iNTEREfiTTS  OV 
MOTHER  COUNTRIES  AND  COLONIES. 

In  reviewing  the  vi^rlous  featares  by  which  England  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  nations  of  the  earth >  there  is  not  one  more 
striking  or  more  important  than  the  vastness  of  her  distant  pos- 
sessions, and  the  successive  conquests  and  complete  ^control  which 
the  little  island  we  inhabit  has  established  over  separate  portions  of 
the  globe,  each  exceeding  in  size  and  population  the  country,  on 
which  it  is  dependent,  and  forming,  in  the  whole,  much  more'  than 
sufRcient  for  the  colonies  of  every  riation  in  Europe.  If>  therefor*, 
it  be  an  object  of  importance  to  any  people,  to  understand  clearly 
the  relative,  duties  and  interests  of  Mother  Countries  and  Coloi»eS, 
it  is  pi«-eminently  so  to  the  people  of  England.  And  yet,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
the  true  policy  on  this  subject  is  so  imperfectly  understood  ;  i<6r 
any  country,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  ever  behaved 
practically  towards  its  foreign  dependencies  with  so  little  wsdom 
or  so  little  justice  as  England.  This  will  be  considered,  no  doubt, 
a  bold  assertion  by  some.  But  we  think  it  will  be  satisfactorily 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  fact  and  reasoning,  before  we  con- 
clude. And  that  we  may  reach  this  conclusion  through  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  patient  inquiry  and  legitimate  deductions,  we 
will  begin  at  the  fountain  head. 

The  universal  passion — the  love  of  power— which  shows  itself 
sjt  eVery  stage  of  human  life,  from  infancy  to  old.age,  and  in  every 
state  and  condition  of  man,  from  the  lowest  extreme  of  barbarism:  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  refinement,  is  alone  sufficient  to  aoommt 
far  that  thirst  of  foreign  conquest  which  has,  at  different  periods 
of  the  world,  led  men  in  large  bodies,  first  to  explore,  and  then  to 
enslave  and  bring. under  their  dominion,  countries  weaker  than  their 
own.  The  "  glory"  of  subduing  millions  to  the  will  of  one,. has 
been  th6  only  avowed  iBQtive  of  nearly  all  the  great  invaders  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  quitted  their  own  countries  to  overrun,  if 
poKsibJe,  the  whale  habitable  earth.  Alexander  of  Maccdmii 
though  achieraig  more  than  most  of  his  successors,  was  but  a 
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faithful  type  of  that  class,  of  which,  his  age  and  prowess  place  him 
by  universal  assent  at  the  head.  He  did,  indeed,  for  himself,  what 
Others  of  less  enterprise  fmd  energy  have  teen  content  to  liave 
done  for  them  hy  delegation.  His  desert-marches,  his  hard-fought 
hattles,  and  his  gorgeous  triumphs,  were  alternately  endured  and 
enjoyed  hy  him  in  person ;  so  that,  if  he  ffrasped  at  nniveisal  do- 
minion, he  did  not,  like  others  of  less  pardonahle  amhition,  shrink 
from  the  toils  and  dangehi  by  which  alone  it  was  to  be  won.  The 
same  may  he  said  of  his  imitators  in  later  times,  whether  among  the 
Romans,  the  Mongols,  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs,  or  even  the  French ; 
whose  latest  and  greatest  leader.  Napoleon,  was  not  content  to 
sigh  in  the  voluptuous  repose  of  sovereignty,  for  "  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce,''  but  encountered  cheerfully  the  perils  of  battle 
and  the  rigours  of  opposing  elements,  to  open  himself  a  path  to 
these  objects  of  his  intense  desire.  It  is  on  this  principle,  and  with 
this  view  of  extended  dominion  alone,  that  Asia  has  been  so  often 
overrun  by  swarms  of  invaders  from  the  West  and  North ;  that 
the  Roman  empire,  after  being  itself  built  up  by  the  conquests  of 
other  lands,  fell  a  prey  to  the  Scandinavian  hordes;  the  Greek 
empire,  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Scythian  Turks ;  the  northern 
belt  of  Africa,  to  the  Eastern  Moslems;  and  the  splendid  king- 
dom of  Grenada,  to  the  warlike  Moors.  In  this  succession  of  na- 
tions straggling  in  continual  strife  for  mastery,  every  portion  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  much  also  of  the  modem,  has  alternately  been 
placed  in  the  condition  of  master  and  slave ;  the  lords  of'  the  uni- 
verse have  become  the  dependents  of  some  power  once  tnfe^r  to 
themselves ;  and  each.  In  its  turn,  has  shared  the  common  late  of' 
being  a  colony,  an  appanage,  or  a  dependency  on  the  will  of  others, 
seated  at  a  distunce  from  the  spot  Itself. 

It  is  true ,  that  conquest  by  arms  is  not  the  only  means  by  which  such 
colonies  or  dependencies  have  been  formed.  The  ancient  Greeks 
established  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily,  which  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  large  bodies  of  men,  dissatisfied  with  their  condition 
at  home,  from  political  or  other  causes,  and  emigrating,  voluntarily 
and  in  concert,  under  some  leader  of  their  own  choice,  making  war 
on  no  one,  but  taking  peaceable  possession  of  favourable  situations 
for  the  establishment  of  infant  states,. wherever  the  soil,  elimale, 
and  other  considerations  iadneed  them  to  remain.  The  R^y^  had 
also  other  colonies,  besides  those  acquired  by  eonquest,  Ibnaed  by 
the  occasional  separation  of  certain  portions  of  the  popaliitlMi  from 
the  msan  body  of  the  nation,  settUng  in  some,  province  Of  the 
empire,  yet  still  contimiiag  subject  to  the  laws  by  which  the  other 
portions  were  equally  governed.  But  the  latest,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  modes  in  whkh  colonies  have  been 
planted,  are  those  which  led  to  the  possessions  of  the  British  in 
Asia,  in  America,  and  in  the  new  continent  of  Australasia.  There 
is  something  sublime  in  the  spectacle  of  Columbus  traversing  the 
Atlantic  in  search  of  a  shorter  route  to  India,  and  planting  the 
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■laadard  of  hiB  loyidty  and  faith  upou  the  shores  of  a  new  and 
hitherto  unheard-of  world.  There  is  that  which  commands  uni- 
versal admiration  in  the  dariiig  spirit  of  Da  Gama  weathering  the 
tempestuous  Cape,  and  forcing  his  way  through  all  the  threaten- 
ing horrors  of  an  unknown  passage,  to  the ''  farther  Tnd."  But  the 
manner  in  which  we  English  liaTe  acquired,  planted,  and  used 
almost  all  our  distant  possessions,  has  in  it  a  mixture  of  meanness, 
perfidy,  and  folly,  disgusting  to  contemplate,  and  the  stain  of  which 
will  require  ages  of  good  goyernment  to  wipe  away.  Religious 
persecution,  that  most  hateful,  and  hitherto  most  incnrahle,  of  all 
Uie  plagues  by  which  Uie  world  has  yet  been  aiHicted,  first  led  to 
the  peopling  with  exiled  Englishmen  of  the  wilds  and  savannahs  of 
America.  The  outpourmg  of  her  jails  and  dungeons  first  led  to 
the  settlement  of  Australasia  with  her  most  incorrigible  criminals. 
And  the  mean  and  treacherous  manner  in  which  our  first  footing 
was  obtained  in  India,  where  a  ievr  merchants,  humbly  demanding 
permission  to  build  warehouses  for  their  goods  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar,  had  scarcely  entrenched  themselves 
within  the  asylums  afforded  to  them,  than  they  turned  the  very 
protection  for  which  they  had  sued,  against  the  power  that  granted 
it,  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  baseness  and  ingratitude  by  the  annals 
of  the  world,  rich  as  they  are  in  every  variety  of  crime. 

If,  however,  the  manner  in  which  we  have  acquired  our  distant 
possessioiB  be  less  glorious  and  less  honourable  than  that  pursued 
by  other  nations,  the  manner  in  which  we  have  used  these  pos- 
seeaions  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  difference.  It  was  the 
boast  of  the  €hreeks,  that  they  carried  into  Asia  a  fixed  design  to  im- 
part to  the  barbarians  whom  they  subdued,  the  superior  knowledge 
and  civiiization  of  the  Western  world  ;  and  although  the  Indians  of 
that  day  were  nmch  higher  in  the  scale  of  all  that  dignifies  existence 
than  we  have  fbund  them  in  their  present  more  degenerate  condi- 
tion, no  one  can  doubt  but  that  a  large  infusion  of  useful  knowledge 
followed  the  march  of  Alexander  to  the  Indus,  and  that  he  left  be- 
huid  him  more  splendid  and  more  durable  monuments  of  Grecian 
excellence  than  the  altars  he  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis. 
The  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  well  known,  made  more  rapid  ad- 
▼anees  in  all  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  life  than  even  the  mother 
cwmtiy  that  had  planted  them.  And  the  state  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
aad  the  Decapolis,  while  colonies  of  Rome,  was  such  as  to  provfe, 
beyond  aU  doubt,  that  so  fiEU*  from  any  restrietibns  being  placed  on 
the  full  development  of  theur  resources  of  wealth  and  powef, 
the  bluest  degree  of  eiicouragement  must  have  been  given  by  the 
parent  eti^,  to  have  brought  her  oftpring  to  the  proud  condition 
is  whieh  they  lived;  ^e  very  ruins  of  their  cities  exhibiting,  after 
a  lapse  oi  nearly  twenty  centuries,  greater  indications  of  splendour 
and  enjoyment,  within  a  square  of  one  single  degree  of  latitude  and 
JoBgiti^,  tinn  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  moment  in  all  the  de- 
pendeacies  of  England  put  together,  though  these  are  now  consi- 
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dered  to  be  in  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity,  and  present  a  surface 
of  more  than  a  thoosand  times  the  same  jeztent  1 
'  This  almost  incredible  degree  of  inferiority  to  those  who  hare 
gone  before  us  in  the  self-same  path,  as  far  as  the  mere  possession 
of  distant  dependencies  is  concerned,  thongh  the  mode  of  acqnisi- 
tion  and  of  treatment  were  so  different,  ought,  one  would  think,  to 
humble  the  pride  of  those  who  so  preposterously  proclaim  them- 
selves to  be  the  greatest  of  people,  and  seriously  believe  their  con- 
stitution to  be  '^  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world."  The  folly  of  our  countrymen  is  not,  however,  greater 
than  their  ignorance,  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  their  distant 
possessions.    They  know  just  enough  to  repeat,  in  cuckoo  notes, 
the  thousand  times  reiterated  assertion,  that  *^  India  is  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  British  crown."    But  they  know  nothing  of  the  dark 
and  deadly  spots  by  which  the  lustre  of  that  jewel  is  bedimmed. 
They  defend  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America 
from  the  mother  country,  on  the  ground  of  unjust  treatment  by  the 
parent  state.  But  they  do  not  know  that  their  own  conduct  towards 
their  Colonies  in  India,  is  more  base,  more  impolitic,  and  more 
tyrannical  than  any  ever  pursued  by  Spain  towards  either  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  Indians,  of  which  her  American  viceroyalties  were 
composed :  And  even  with  the  splendid  success  of  the  United  States 
before  their  eyes,  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Haytians  within  the 
same  hemisphere,  and  the  still  more  striking,  as  well  as  more  recent, 
example  of  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  shaking  off  the 
fetters  that  bound  them  in  vassalage  to  their  European  masters^— 
the  English  Government,  and  the  English  nation,  go  on  in  that  con- 
tented ignorance  and  apathy  on  every  question  involving  the  hap- 
piness or  durability  of  their  Eastern  empire,  as  if  it  were  a  colony 
of  the  moon,  or  a  dependency  of  the  Gkorgium  Sidus,  with  which  we 
had  no  more  concern  than  with  the  changes  of  the  temperature  in 
those  distant  planets.    Never  was  there  so  great  a  responsilnlity, 
moral  or  political,  imposed  on  any  nation,  as  that  which  places  the 
fate  of  a  hundred  millions  of  sensitive  and  intelligent  beings  in  oar 
hands  in  India.    Never  was  there  a  trust  so  lightly  regaled,  so 
shamefully  neglected,  so  grossly  abused ;   and,  it  may  be  safely 
added,  never  was  the  guilt  of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment more  deeply  participated  .by,  or  more  justly  chargeable 
on^,  the  people  of  England,  than  in  this  particular  instance.    When 
abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  rulers  occur,  and  notwithstanding 
every  effort  of  those  who  perceive  and  abhor  the  injustice  to  redress 
it,  the  strong  arm  of  authority  maintauis  its  vigour,  and  defeats  every 
mode  adopted  to  obtam  relieif,  the  tyrant  and  the  tyranny  may  alone 
share  the  blame.  But  when,  aain  the  case  of  India,  the  moet  crying 
abuses,  the  most  "odious  oppressions,  not  only  happen,  but  are  pro- 
claimedin  every  street,  and  at  every  corner,  and  yet  those eell-nained 
"  faithful  sentinels"  who  affect  to  live  only  for  the  purpose  of  exposiag 
and  resisting  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  nnuikuid,  are  mate  as  the 
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tottgft^lefis  slftTe;  atid  deaf  to  every  call,— -what  is  the  natural,  nay, 
the  neceMftry  canolmion,  bat  that  their  apathy  add  their  silence  is 
even  more  eriminal  than  the  deeds  of  the  perpetrators  ?  For  pas- 
sion, and  a  thousand  allurements,  may  tempt  to  the  one,  while  nothiiiff 
hat  nadve  inditiferenGe  to  virtue  and  vice,  or  the  most  abject  ana 
grovelling  slavery  of  soul,  oould  lead  to  or  even  account  for  the 
other. 

But  we  must  pass  from  these  general  reflections,  important  as  we 
deem  them  to  be,  to  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  duties 
and  interests  of  Mother  Countries,  proposed  to  be  examined  in  the 
present  article.  We  are  aware  of  the  various  distinctions  which  have 
been  so  nicely  drawn  between  colonies  and  settlements,  classing  them 
according  to  the  motives  which  led  to  their  formation,  or  the  modes 
in  which  they  are  perpetuated  and  governed.  But,  to  avoid  all 
ambiguity  on  that  head,  we  desire  to  be  understood,  as  meaning, 
by  the  word  Colony,  any  port,  place,  island,  or  continental  posses- 
sion, remote  from  the  Mother  Country,  yet  subject  to  her  dominion, 
garrisoned  by  her  troops,  wearing  the  national  flag,  and  governed 
by  individuals  deriving  their  authority  from  the  parent  state  and 
acting  under  orders  received  ftY>m  thence.  This  definition  will,  we 
believe,  equally  embrace  the  Canadas,  Halifax,  Bermuda,  the  West 
ladies,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Cape,  the  Mailritius,  Ceylon,  India, 
and  Australasia,  to  the  whole  of  which  we  think  the  tenp  may 
be  equally  well  applied ;  for  though  there  are  distinctive  differences 
in  each,  if  classed  according  to  the  divisions  alluded  to,  yet,  in  th^ 
great  general  features  described,  they  are  strictly  Dependencies  or 
Colonies,  and  come  equally  within  the  range  of  our  inquiries. 

In  pnrmung  these,  we  shall  concede  at  once,  that  the  duty  of  each 
is  to  pursue  its  own  separate  interest ;   and  endeavour  to  show,  at 
Uie  same  time,  that  tUs  separate  interest  does  not,  and  cannot  be 
promoted  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  other ;   but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  interests  of  each  will  be  best  promoted  by  that  mutual  inter- 
change of  productions,  industry,  and  Mendly  assistance,  which  it  is 
as  much  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  nations  as  of  individuals  to 
cultivate.    If  we  succeed  in  showing  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  each,  few  will  dispute  that  it  is  their  duty. 
And  this  point  being  establiahed,  we  may  pass,  if  our  space  admit, 
to  the  consideration  of  how  ftir  the  Government  of  our  own  country 
has  perfoimed  its  duty,  or  punued  its  interests, in  the  policy  observed 
towards  our  own  dependencies.    At  present,  however,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  question  as  broadly  and  as  generally  as  possible. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches, — ^firtst. 
Hie  interests  of  the  Mother  Country ;  secondly,  the  interests  of  the 
Cdooy.  Bndeavmirmg,  aa  we  hicessantly  strive  to  do,  througli  the 
mediom  of  this  publicatidn,  to  advocate  the  rights  and  interests  of 
tiie  wealcer  party,  which  is  always  sure  U>  be  found  in  the  IMJer ,  and 
to  pomtootthe  injustice  of  the  strong«r  party,  bM  invariably  found 
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Ui  thd  former,  we  shotokL  hftve  been  dispoedd  to .  re?«f«e  tbe  onbr 
4>f  this  arrangement ;  but  thet«  are  two  very  powerfid  reasons  wbiek 
induce  us  to  oppose  the  bios  of  .our  own  inclinatioli  m  this*  par^alar : 
this  first  isy  that  the  Mother  Ck»untry  has. almost  always  been  the 
first  moving  party  in  the  alliance,  sending  ont  to  conquer  or  to  oa^ 
jokrto  suMue  or  to  seduce,  dependencies;  but  these  rarely  or  n^ver 
sending  expeditions  to  seek  the  protection  of  distant  or  power6iI 
states.  The  second,  which  arises  out  of  this  order  of  things,  is, 
that  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Mother 
Country  will  obtain  a  favourable  heaxing  in  the  parent  state,  while 
the  interests  of  the  Colony  would  be  regarded  as  of  very  inferior 
importance :  so  that  it  is  prudent  at  least,  if  not  indisoensable,  first 
to  open  the  consideration  of  that  which  may  be  heard,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  that  which,  the  first  point  being  well  estaUished^ 
will  the  more  readily  obtain  attentiou. 

Supposing,  then,  the  origin  of  the  connection  between  a  pareaft 
state  and  its  dependency  to  have  arisen  either  out  of  conquest,  dis* 
(^overy,  or  commercial  intercouise,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
in  each  and  every  of  such  associations,  it  must  be  clearly  the  inte* 
rest  of  the  Mother  Country  to  make  the  Colony, —firsts  as  productive 
of  wealth  from  its  own  resource8,'-«secoBdlyi  as  formidable  to  resist 
invasion  from  a  hostile  power, — and  thirdly,  as  happy  and  as  con- 
tented with  its  allegiance  to  its  superior,— as  possible. 

Without  the  first  of  these,  it  will  not  only  be  useless  as  a  source 
of  gain  to  the  parent  state,  (the  principal  object  for  which  modem 
colonies  at  least  are  sought,)  but  it  will  be  unable  to  defray  its 
own  expenses  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  a  benefit,  become  a  bur- 
then to  the  state.  Without  the  second,  it  would  be  liable  to  be 
easily  wrested  from  its  original  possessor  by  any  neighbouring 
power,  who  could  thus  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  matured 
advantages,  without  the  expense  with  which  the  first  settlement 
And  organization  of  aU  such  dependencies  must  be.  accompanied. 
Without  the  third,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  perpetual  commotion 
from  internal  dissensions  and  open  revolt,  and  either  require  aa 
overwhelming  force  to  crush  every  symptom  of  rebellion  before  it 
iappeared,or  be  in  momentaJ7  danger  of  the  dependency  separating 
itfielf t  and  carrying  with  it  not  merely  animosity  and  a  desire  of 
?eveog^,  but  much  of  the  materials  of  knowledge  and  war,  gained 
from  the  Mother  County  itself,  and  capable  of  being  turned  with 
advantage  against  its  oppressor. 

Neither  of  theee  evils  can  b«  avoided,  without  pursmng  the  line 
laarked  oat,  for  rendering  eolonies  pfoductive,  formidable,  and 
(contented :  and  as  it  may  be  safely  assumed  thattiie  motivea  wiHi 
which  nations  seek  colonies,  are,  to  tun  them  to  the  utmost  aeeotant 
while  under  their  dominioD,  aad  retain^that  dondnioa  kftthB  grealeal 
length  of  time,  it  Is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Mother  Ccm^ 
Its4f  is  beet  aaavered  by  ebeerWng  the  poUcy  deeeribed.     We 
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l^roeeed  tiievefore  to  oMaider  by  wtet  means  these  ends  can  be 
nost  qpaedily  and  effeofcnally  attained. 

The  riches  of  every  Colony  must  consist,  first,  in  its  agrienltural 
capacity  to  produce  a  strrphu  in  articles  of  food,  and  materials  of 
manvfhetojne^  beyond  the  wants  of  its  own  population,  which  mnst 
of  course  be  first  ^d,  clothed,  and  fnmished,  from  the  productions  of 
their  own  country,  before  there  can  be  any  to  exchange  for  foreign 
commoditfes^  or  to  form  a  sarplns,  in  the  shape  of  wealth,  of  any 
kind.  Bat  this  capacity  of  production,  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
imme&te  population,  although  an  indispensable  ingredient,  and 
indeed  the  foundation  of  ail  national  wealth,  is  not  the  whole  that 
is  requisite  towards  its  formation.  Under  a  certain  state  of  know- 
ledge and  goyenunent,  Egypt,  whose  capacity  to  produce  has  never 
altered,  conld  maintain  little  more  than  a  million  of  human  beings : 
under  another  state  of  intelligence  and  rule,  she  could  sunport  as 
many  as  fifteen  millions  on  the  banks  of  her  own  majesnc  river, 
and  pour  out  her  horn  of  abundance  to  feed  surrounding  nations 
besides.  Under  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews,  the  rocky  hills  and 
burning  plains  of  Palestine  maintained  a  teeming  population  in 
affluence,  and  afforded  a  vast  surplus  for  the  richest  commerce 
that  belonged  to  ancient  days,  when  Tarshish,  Sidon,  Tjre,  Aradus, 
Ezion-geber,  and  Ophir  were  marts  of  commercial  opulence,  hardly 
surpassed  in  modern  times.  These,  to  say  nothing  of  Sicily, 
Oreece,  and  Mauritania,  each  in  their  day  the  storehouses  and 
granaries  of  the  ancient  world,  are  all  now  as  much  distinguished 
ftir  their  unp roductivenees  and  abject  poverty  as  ^ey  were  formerly 
for  their  fertility  and  wealth  :  while  the  small  iskind  we  inhabit, 
wliiefa  in  the  time  of  Cassar  coald  be  accounted  as  little  better 
thaa  a  barbarous  country,  just  capable  of  maintaining  it  own  popu- 
lation, without  shil]  in  agriculture,  and  manufoctures  almost  nn« 
kaofwn,  has  advanced  even  more  than  the  countries  already  named 
have  receded ;  being  able,  at  the  present  moment,  under  any  toler- 
ably just  and  intelligent  system  of  government,  to  grow  and  pro^ 
eure^  by  the  sale  of  her  skill  and  labour,  sustenance  enough  for 
dovble  iier  present  populaMon,  and  to  funiish  articles  of  clothing 
and  luxnrioiiB  enjoyment  to  the  whole  civilised  world  1  And  yet 
ft  IS  undeniable,  ihM  the  mere  eapadtgof  the  spil  to  produce 
Asterials  of  food  or  manufocture  hB»  not  decreased  in  the  couih 
tries  wldch  have  fiillen  into'  such  abject  poverty,  nor  increased  in 
Mb,  wliich  haft  risen  horn  lean  and  hungrv  barbarism  to  a  pampered 
plethora  of  wealth,  in  the  same  period  of  time  in  which  otkev 
natkttislMm)  been  as  rapi<tty  declining.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the 
mers,  the  shores,  the  valleys,  and  thehills,  remain  as  before.  Bven 
the  ntuaerical  strength  of  the  population  has  not  much  tfltiNred :  or, 
if  It  Imm,  it  is  clear  that  any  increase  of  this  beyond  a  just  pnn 
portMni  to  the  sustenance  requhred  for  their  subsistence,  would  be 
tayttfioae  n^her  than  b^nefiebl :  as  the  stationary,  or  ra(^r,  retro- 
ftM6a(r  s«ate  of  Chhia,  with  its  8M,l9e6/)00  o€  hihabttants,  wiU 
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prove.  But,  since  it  ia  neidier  aa  inoreaaed  nor  decseased  eapaeiiff 
of  production  which  has  caused  these  stapendoas  and  appalling 
changes  in  the  fate  and  condition  of  the  soTeral  countries  we  have 
named,  there  must  he  other  causes;  and  these,  we  conceive,  will  he 
found  aloac^  in  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  knowledge,  and  of 
liherty  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  promotion  oif  the  general 
good.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to  construct  a  scale,  hy  which  it 
might  be  shown  that  wherever  knowledge  and  liberty  have  oecreased, 
th^re  nations  have  proportionately  declined ;  and  wherever  these 
haVe  increased,  nations  have  proportionately  advanced  from  the 
station  they  held  at  any  given  period.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
name  America,  England,  and  France,  in  support  of  the  latter 
position ;  and  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  in  illustration  of 
the  fonner.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  Mother  Country  to  make  the  Colony  as  productive  of 
wealth  from  its  own  resources  as  possible;  it  has  been  shown, from 
the  experience  of  history,  as  well  as  by  reasoning,  that  the  only 
way  to  do  this,  is,  not  merely  to  admit  freely,  but  to  encourage,  to 
invite,  and  to  reward,  the  introduction  into  the  Colony  of  as  much 
of  the  skill,  capital,  and  enterprise  of  all  other  countries  as  can 
be  procured,  but  more  especially  from  the  Mother  Country  itself,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving,  by  the  free  and  vigorous  application  of 
aU  Uiese,  the  natural  productions  and  artificial  manufactures  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  make  it,  instead  of  a  burthen,  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  itself,  and  of  wealth  to  the  parent  state. 

Next  to:the  wealth  of  the  Colony,  we  consider  it  important  that 
it  should  be  as  secure  aa  possible  from  foreign  invasion.  The 
detailed  plana  by  which  this  can  be  best  effected,  will  of  co«irse 
differ  greatly  according  to  the  size,  situation,  and  deseriptton  of 
the  poaaeasion  itaelf,  whether  insular  or  continental,  large  or  amall, 
nearer  remote.  But  this  at  leaat  may  safely  he  assumed  as  a  general 
rule,  applieable  alike  to  every  variety  of  case :  namely,  that  the 
Colony  shosld  be  as  thickly  peopled  as  its  resources  will  admit,  with 
persons  either  bom  in,  or  directly  descended  from,  the  Mother 
Country,' and  strongly  imbued  with  national  attachment,  and  sen- 
aibility  to  national  defeat  or  diahonour ;  that  theae  alao,  in  addition 
to  the  bond  by  which  patriotiam  alone  would  bind  them,  ahonld 
have  a  deep  peraonal  and  pecuniary  intereat  in  the  Sipil  and  pro- 
perty of  the  country  they  inhabit ;  so  that,  in  case  of  invaaiefli, 
they  ahould  not,  like  foreign  mercenariea  or  mere  aojo^mera,  be 
ready  to  desert  their  poats  at  every  cry  of  danger,  bat  that,  in  de- 
fending their  national  honour,  or  their  '^altars";  if  these  were 
dearer  to  them  still,  they  should  be  also  defending  their  '^  hearths*' 
and: their  '^  homes'*  with  all  the  energy  and  firmneaa  with  which 
men  of  every  race  will  shield  the  partners  of  thmr  boaoms  and  the 
effspringof  theiraSections  from  harm.  AColony  held  by  a  fewmliag 
individuals,  unconnected  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  over 
whom  they  rule,  aad  having  lor  their  defendm  no  feUow-euibieeia 
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infoeaced  by  the  tle»  d«Boribedabovey  mvBt  be  liable  to  &11  a  prey 
to  any  invader  who  may  be  able  to  tuyi^  the  mass  of  the  popalation 
agaiuBt  them.  Bat  that  coantry  is  most  secure  from  foreign 
aggreasioB^  and  even  from  internal  revolt,  which  is  most  thickly 
peopled  with  individuals  of  the  same  nation,  class,  and  caste,  as  the 
govemiDg  body ;  and  who,  besides  the  mere  inconvenience  of  being 
driven  from  one  certain  »iot  to  some  other  not  so  agreeable,  which 
is  ail  that  happens  to  a  defeated  army  of  mercenaries,  will,  if  they 
do  not  repel  their  invaders,  be  despoiled  of  all  their  property,  and 
either  turned  destitute  on  the  world,  or  reduced  to  perpetual 
slavery  on  the  spot. 

The  last  in  order,  and,  as  far  as  the  cares  of  Mother  Countries 
in  general  extend,  no  doubt  in  their  estimation  the  last  also  in 
importance,  is  the  duty  of  making  the  subject-residents  of  such 
Colonies  as  contented  with  their  condition  and  as  firm  in  their 
allegiance  as  possible.  Without  this,  we  have  seen  that  the 
parent  will  be  in  continual  danger  of  losing  the  services  of  her  * 
offspring ;  and  the  means  by  which  this  can  be  best  secured  need 
but  little  consideration  to  determine. 

If  love  of  power  be  par  eminence  the  universal  passion,  love  of 
ease  may  claim  to  share  dominion  with  it  over  the  heart  of  man: 
But  neither  ease  nor  power  can  be  attained  without  a  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  means  by  which  wealth,  knowledge,  reputation,  and 
all  the  other  component  parts  of  that  expressive  quality  or  attri- 
bute, **  influence,"  is  acquired.  If  the  natural  taste  of  man  leads  him 
to  prefer  the  breathing  free  air  and  drinking  pure  water,  to  pining 
in  an  obstructed  respiration,  and  thirsting  for  that  which  he  cannot 
obtain,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretel  that  he  will  regard  with  un- 
friendly eyes  whoever  may  obstruct  him  in  his  enjoyment  of  that 
which  is  equaUy  desired  by  all.  Among  the  first  truths  that  men 
in  a  social  state  discover,  and  to  which  in  theory  universal  assent 
is  given,  (even  by  those  whose  practice  is  at  perpetual  war  with 
sucb  an  admission,)  whether  in  Mother  Countries  or  in  Colonies; 
in  savage  tribes  or  civilized  communities,  are  these :  that  every 
roan  should  be  free  to  use  the  powers  of  thought,  motioui 
speech,  and  action,  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  him,  whenever 
by  so  doing  he  can  benefit  himself  without  injuring  another,  or 
impeding  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  state  ;  that  property  law- 
fvlly  acquired  should  be  secured  to  its  lawful  posseaaors ;  and 
that  no  man  should  be  punished  without  a  trial  by  other  parties 
titan  those  against  whom  the  alleged  offence  is  committed* 
These  are  the  first  principles  of  legislation,  which  the  rudest  nations 
disoover  and  act  upon  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  in  all 
cases  in  which  tbci  tyranny  of  some  oae  man  does  not  substitute  hia 
will  for  reason,  and  hia  sole  mandate  for  law.  But  even  then,  the 
violation  of  these  simple  maxims  is  soon  perceived,  and  breeds 
in  Iho  hosom  of  ^  iigared,  vengeance  against  their  violators. 
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By  ascertaiiiiflig'  first  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  the  wny  is  dear 
to*  the  discovery  of  what  we  oaght  to  do.  And  in  the  present 
hiotaome,  we  acoordihgly  percaiTe,  that  the  surest  way  to  make-  the 
fnhabitants  of  any  colony  contented  wi<fi  their  eondi  tkm  and  faitUbl 
in  their  allegianeei  is  to  admit  them  hy  graduated  ranks  t&  a  par* 
tieipation  in  the  power  of  goremment ; — to  assinulate  them  as 
much  as  possiMe  to  the  goreming  body^  in  iitfoi«iMon,  halnts, 
freedom^  inflaenee,  te.  ;-~to  giro  the  utmost  scope  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  all  the  means  that  may  offer  for  the  improvement  of 
their  property  and  condition ; — ^to  make  that  property,  under  all  cir^ 
cumstances,  secure  to  its  lawAil  possessor; — and  so  to  rule  them  witii 
mildness  and  equity,  and  by  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  con- 
tributions on  their  industry,  that  on  a  comparison  of  their  con- 
dition with  that  of  every  other  colony  or  country  on  the  globe» 
they  may  be  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  their  own  state, 
and  be  disposed,  from  that  conviction,  to  reject  every  offer,  and  to 
resist  every  temptation,  that  might  be  presented  to  draw  them  from 
their  allegiance. 

To  recapitulate :— We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  theJirH 
duty  of  a  Mother  Country  towards  its  Colonies  is  to  make  them 
highly  productive,  by  a  full  development  of  all  their  resources,  in 
order,  while  it  enriches  its  children,  to  draw  from  their  industry 
the  greatest  portion  of  gain  that  can  be  received  consistently  with 
the  prosperity  of  both ;  and  that  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
freely  admitting,  encouraging,  and  rewarding,  the  introduction  into 
the  Colony,  of  all  the  capital,  skill,  and  industry  to  be  had  from 
every  other  quarter,  but  especially  from  the  Mother  Country 
itself.  That  the  second  duty  of  a  parent  state  towards  its  depen- 
dencies is,  to  make  them  as  formidable  as  possible  to  resist  invasion ; 
which  can  be  best  attained  by  studding  the  Colonies  thickly  with 
subjects  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  giving  them  a  deep  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  soil  and  general  prosoerity,  as  well  as  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  land.  That  the  third  duty  is,  to  make  the  Colonista 
as  contented  and  as  faithful  as  possible,  and  that  this  can  only  be 
done  by  admitting  them  to  a  participation  in  those  enioyments 
which  idl  men  desire,  and  so  ruling  them  that  they  shall  see  no 
state  or  country  whose  condition  they  should  envy  as  superior  to 
their  own. 


FosseBSions  that  wHl  not  admit  of  such  meaas  of  happipsas  aad 
allegiaiiee  do  not  deserve  to* he  retained,  and  it  wmM  he  iM* 
better  to  be  without  them.  Mankbd  are-  beginmng  to  peroiiv« 
thait€veng«o<i  things,  in  the  ordinaiy  aoeeplatfon  of  the  phiaaa, 
may  be  too  dearly  bought;  and  ceitainly  araokg  theM  an  to  bo 
mmibered  the  costly  ooloBiesof  different  nailotts,  and  of  ov  mm 
especially,  that  may  be  saidto  belt  the  ear^  and  ntmi  the  sea,  so 
ihat  the  boast  of  Ffailip  of  Spainr  may  be  repeated  by  Ua  poyal 
eonsin  of  England,  upon  wfaooe  damiaioos  the  sua  now  never  aeta* 
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Bttt  KisM^  muiegpmAtiau^ii  tbtoy  could  tmich  any  fMig  to  mo*- 
d*nL8tete8men,  (which  anf  WM  be  dpshted,)  ought  long  ago  to 
hatt  taught  the  instabOitj-^f  saoli  greatneas  as  this,  and  have 
shown  the  neaaa  hj  which  these  mighty  iabiies  of  distant  empire 
were  destroyed.    Nineveh  the  great,  and  Babylon  the  qneea  of 
nations,  are  undistinguishable  heaps  of  dust.  Thebes  and  Memphis 
are  without  a  habitable  tenement  remaining,  though  their  gigantic 
temples  and  everlasting  pyramids  still  indicate  their  former  splen- 
dour.    Tyre  and  Carthage,  the  mother  and  daughter  of  maritime 
commerce,  are  no  more ;  and  Palmyra,  the  most  splendid  triumph 
of  the  industry  of  man,  in  turning  the  barren  wilderness  into  a  tra- 
velled way,  and  making  the  arid  desert  fertile  with  the  streams  of 
human  industry  and  enterprise,  though  it  lives  in  its  magnificent 
remains,  a  theme  of  admiration  to  the  end  of  time,  sees  not  a 
human  being  amid  its  pillared  porticoes,  except  when  a  hovering 
tribe  of  Bedouins  may  lead  their  flocks  for  shelter  among  the 
fragments  of  its  former  glory,  or  some  wanderer  from  the  West  may 
come  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  memory  of  Zenobia  in  the  gorgeous 
Temple  of  the  Sun,    The  Great  Mogul,  whose  splendour  was  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  the  whole  earth,  has  not  a  rood  of  land  to  call 
his  own,  and  scarce  a  shelter  for  his  miserable  progeny.      The 
l>oge  of  Venice,  who  wedded  the  Adriatic  with  imperial  pomp, 
whose  fleets  covered  the  sea,  and  whose  fortresses  fringed  the 
shores  of  half  the  Mediterranean,  is  an  Austrian  slave.     The 
'^  Portugal,''  as  he  was  termed,  whose  admirals,  generals,  priests, 
and  merchants,  won  for  him  the  greater  portion  of  the  Eastern 
world,  is  a  mere  monk,  without  a  revenue  sufficient  to  maintun 
even  the  mummeries  of  his  monastery.    The  "  Spaniard,"  who 
haughtUy  styled  himself  King  of  both  the  Indies,  is  a  poor  bank* 
rupt  borrower,  whose  splendid  empire  in  the  West  has  been  split 
into  innumerable  independent  states,  while  he  is  almost  reduced  to 
beg  a  bare  subsistence  ;  and  America«  but  late  a  convict-colony  of 
E^land,  has,  in  even  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  this,  sprung 
from  her  degraded  position  as  the  slave  of  an  arbitrary  mistress- 
become  the  first  republic  of  the  world — ^beaten  her  parent  upon 
her  own  elemeat— extended  her  commerce  to  countries  unexplored 
by  England,  and  derived  even  from  her  trade  with  Indii,  without  the 
expending  of  a  smgle  dollar  for  possessioas  there,  infimtely  greater 
advantage  than  Great  Britabi,  with  aU  the  enormous  load  of  debt 
with  which  she  has  so  blindly  pu^ehwl^d  evto  tho  htile  douhifui 
advantage  she  flatters  herself  she  at  la«t  enjoys. 

AU  these  ehangtoe  have  taken  plaee  with  Batl6M  ttfidjieople  ^ 
were  not  inferior  in  grsatness  to  ourselvwi.    In  philosophy  ^^^^ 
wte  still  regaid  the  Greeks  as  our  superlore.      To  *^«  ^^^^f '"^i 
tiie  eeurage,  and  the  grandeur  6f   the  Ho^^'^*^^^    SnLlS 
homage.    To  the  maritime  enterprise  of  th^J  Venetians,  ^^^^ese, 
Porteguese,  and  Spaniards,  of  their  best  days,  ^"^^^^^ 
hntet5al;an4aU^^«nii^ 
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we  have  notiung  in  our  own  hktory  that  <^aa  surpaM  the  daiin^ 
of  Columbus  and  Da  Gama  ;<-»^hile  the  palaces  of  the  Incaa,  the 
mines'of  Potosi,  and  the  argosies  of '^Acapulco/'call  up  aasociations 
of  wealth  which  nothing  in  the  history  of  our  own  acquisitions  can 
rival  or  eclipse. 

Since,  then,  it  is  undoubted,  that  no  line  of  policy  has  yet  been 
observed  which  could  secure  to  Mother  Countries  the  full  advan- 
tages that  Colonial  dependencies  might  produce  to  them,  it  becomes 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  to  a  nation  distinguished  froni 
all  others  by  her  vast  possessions  of  this  description,  to  inquire 
wherein  the  Government  of  this  country  has  done  wisely,  or  has 
erred,  in  the  policy  pursued  by  her  towards  her  dependent  settle- 
ments. She  has  already  lost  one,  by  misgovernment — ^America, 
which  will  as  assuredly  sway  the  destinies  of  the  world  as  Rome 
did  before  her.  She  is  about  to  abandon  another — Sierra  Leone, 
which  it  would  have  been  wise  never  to  have  founded,  since  the 
experiment  intended  to  be  tried  there,  needed  no  peculiar  spot  for 
such  a  purpose.  There  is  a  third — the  settlement  in  the  interior 
of  the  Cape  District — ^which  must,  ere  long,  share  the  same  fate  : 
while  Canada  and  New  South  Wales  will  each,  no  doubt,  become 
independent  countries  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe;  leaving 
India,  perhaps,  to  be  the  last  retained  of  all  the  great  possessions 
of  England  at  any  considerable  distance  from  its  own  shores. 

If  it  be  desirable — ^first,  to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
this  splendid  dependency,  for  so  it  may  be  truly  called ;— and  se-* 
condly,  to  retain  those  advantages  for  the  greatest  length  of  time ; — ^ 
we  think  we  have  shown  that  this  would  be  best  accomplished  by 
the  means  already  pointed  out.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  policy  pursued  by  Great  Britiun  towards  India  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  which  wisdom  would  dictate  in  each  of  the  three  great 
leading  features  detailed.  It  not  only  does  not  encourage,  h%t  it 
igaorantly  and  unjustly  opposes,  the  full  development  of  its  re- 
sources of  wealth.  It  not  only  does  not  give  it  the  best  secnrity 
against  invaaion,  but  it  stupidly  prohibits  the  ingress  and  settle- 
ment of  the  only  class  of  defenders  on  which  it  could  safely  rely  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  And  so  far  from  doing  any  thing  to  make  the 
people  happv  and  contented  in  their  allegiance,  the  whole  course* 
of  their  conduct  is  not  only  calculated  to  produce,  but  absolutely 
does  produce,  such  hatred  to  their  dominion,  that  one  of  thdr 
best  officers  and  highest  authorities.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  has  publicly 
avowed  his  conviction,  from  knowledge,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
Native  of  rank  or  intelligence  in  the  country  who  does  not  long 
for  a  safe  opportunity,  and  who  does  not,  on  all  lavonralde 
occasions,  do  his  utmost  to  ineite  his  fellow-sabjects,  to  nm  and 
ejEpel  from  their  shores  theur  odious  white  tyrants !  These  are  the 
diatinguished  General's  own  wopds,  and  this  his  own  Ttdantaoly 
drawn  picture  ;  and  c(s  he  enjoyed  an  experieiioe  of  thirty  yean  ia 
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the  country,  with  more  extended,  varied,  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  all  classes  of  Natives,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  English 
officer  in  a  century ;  as'he  was,  moreover,  at  the  time  of  uttering 
this  opinion,  an  aspirant  for  honours  and  rewards  at  the  hands .  of 
his  masters,  and  delivered  it  in  their  presence  at  the  India  House, 
i|  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  being  a  partially  unfavourable  one. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  the  Legislature  of  England  should 
appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  this  important  subject ;  or  that 
such  of  the  people  as  have  more  virtue  then  their  legislators,. should 
form  an  Association  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  such  an  inquiry, 
and  proclaiming  the  result.  But  if  both  remain  silent  and  inactive, 
pn  their  heads  be  the  disgrace.  We  have  performed  our  duty  in 
calling  their  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  for  them  to  inquire,  and 
to  execute.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  foreigners  that  has  recently 
visited  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  researches 
into  what  are  considered,  on  the  Continent,  our  superior  laws  and 
institutions,  says,  m  a  letter,  written  within  the  present  month,  from 
the  heart  of  the  manufacturing  districts :  '^  I  am  more  struck  than 
I  can  express  with  the  complete  apathy  of  this  couotry  relative  to 
whatever  is  done  out  of  its  limits.  The  English  never  think  about 
Greece,  which  they  have  doomed  to  destruction  ;  nor  about  India, 
where  they  are  answerable  for  all  the  good  that  is  not  done."  We 
can  sympathize  with  him  in  his  surprise  at  such  criminal  indifference; 
and  posterity,  when  they  read  this  as  matter  of  history,  will  join 
their  indignation  to  our  own,  that  the  fates  of  two  such  nations,  and 
the  interests  of  a  hundred  millions  of  oppressed  human  beings, 
should  scarcely  excite  a  passing  paragraph  in  the  journals  of  the 
day,  while  the  fight  of  a  lion  at  Warwick,  the  disgusting  crimes  of 
a  hoary  hypocrite  in  lawn,  or  the  death  of  an  elephant  at  Exeter 
Change,  shall  occupy  the  public  prints  and  public  conversation  of 
the  whole  country  for  months  in  succession  !  This  it  is  to  be  ''  the 
most  thinking  people  of  Europe" !  Never  was  phrase  so  misapplied. 

We  shall  reserve,  for  another  article,  the  consideration  of  the 
second  branch  of  our  subject — the  interests  of  Colonies-*«nd  endea- 
vour to  show,  more  in  detail  than  we  have  here  attempted,  wherein 
the  interests  of  India  more  especially  are.  wantonly  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  the  meanest,  most  selfish,  and  most  contemptible  system 
of  avarice,  supported  by  fraud  and  oppression,  that  was  ever  aigni- 
fied  with  the  name  of  Government,  or  ever  disgraced  the  people  of 
a  country  calling  themselves  moral,  intelligent,  and  free. 
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Mbn  seldom  begin  to  educate  themselves,  till  they  feel  the  want 
of  education.  But  so  soon  as  this  deficiency  is  ezperiencedy  they 
who  have  capacity  and  courage  sufficient  to  sustain  them  through 
their  undertakiDg,  generally  strike  out  some  peculiar  method  for 
themselves,  which  they  consider  adapted  to  their  particular  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  no  plan  of  study  taken  up  after  the  period  of 
early  youth  could  ever  compensate  for  the  want  of  proper  instruc- 
tion during  boyhood ;  but  as  few  things  are  aU  disadvantage,  it 
seems  that  one  benefit  at  least  men  may  reap  by  educating  them- 
selves: they  can  avoid  overcharging  their  minds  with  knowledge, 
which  they  are  sure  must  always  remaiin  barren  and  unprofitable* 
Education,  in  fact,  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  enables  a  man  to 
effect  more  completely  the  useful  and  honourable  purposes  of  life. 
Every  thing  that  directs  beside  this  aim  is  frivolous  or  pernicious. 
Were  human  life  less  transient,  a  great  part  of  education  might  be 
beneficially  deferred  till  towards  the  verge  of  manhood,  idien  it 
would  be  possible  for  an  individual  to  understand  his  own  aims, 
and  t6  select  such  intellectual  aceomplishments  as  might  enable 
him  to  reach  them.  As  it  is,  however,  youth  must  generally  be 
the  only  season  of  preparation ;  for  we  enter  upon  manhood  and 
the '  business  of  life  at  once,  and  must  afterwards  fight  our  way 
through  with  the  weapons  we  come  first  provided  with. 

As  we  seem  designed  to  accomplish  certain  purposes  in  this 
world,  the  first  object  of  education  should  be,  to  nourish,  invigorfite, 
and  enlarge  those  faculties  of  our  mind,  by  the  instrument^ty  of 
which  we  must,  if  at  all,  succeed ;  but,  as  we  may  haply  fail,  edu- 
cation, we  apprehend,  should  have  an  eye  to  that  also,  and  fit  qs  to 
bear,  on  an  emergency,  the  blows  and  bitterness  of  fortune.  It  is 
b  this  latter  part  that  the  method  of  old  Greece  and  Rome  chiefly 
excelled  our  own.  In  genius  they  were  not  superior  to  ourselves ; 
bat  their  institutions  were  better  calculated  to  call  it  forth,  and  to 
give  it  that  loftiness  and  self-dependence  which  render  men  steady 
iuid  unrepining  in  adversity. 

The  tendency  of  public  education  in  this  country  has,  we  fear« 
been  to  exalt  knowledge  above  wisdom,  and  capacity  above  con- 
duct; so  that  many  a  young  collegian,  perfectly  competent  to 
lecture  upon  the  whole  theory  of  ethics,  and  to  demonstrate  incon- 
testibly  the  vast  superiority  of  freedom  over  servitude,  is  very  often 
found  too  weak  to  resist  the  allurements  of  incontinent  beauty,  or 
the  hollow  bounties  and  deceitful  distinctions  held  out  by  the  court 
to  all  able  betrayers  of  their  country.  The  intermeddling  of  the 
clergy  in  the  business  of  education  exceedinglv  contributes  to  coun- 
teract its  beneficial  influence.    Statesmen  and  soldien,  merchants, 
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phywriaiWj  iawyeis,  Uc^  xequire  a  kind  of  knowledge,  tnd  senti- 
BientSy  and  habits,  which  may  fit  them  for  action  and  business,  and 
shmUd  by  no  means  be  tanght  to  conader  any  fature  period  of 
their  existeaceas  of  more  importance  than  the  present.  The 
^^niT^  however,  have  been  appointed  professors  of  that.poitioiL 
only  of  morab  whidi  has  a  reference  to  a  future  state ;  of  this 
they  are  the  proper  teachers,  and  to  their  discourses  men,  tho- 
roughly conTeisaut  with  life,  and  desirous  of  poshing  their  specu-» 
lations  beyond  it,  should  haye  recourse.  But  the  state  betrays  its 
own  interest,  and  encroaches  unwarrantably  on  the  rights  of  its 
members,  when  it  deyolves  the  task  of  instructing  men  in  their 
moral  and  political  duties,  which  have  reference  merely  to  ihia 
world,  upon  an  order  of  persons  whose  whole  science  relates  to  those 
modes  of  tiunking  and  acting  which  befit  us  for  IA«  nemi. 

jyi  governments  that  desire  pennanence  and  internal  tranquillity, 
and  especially  those  founded  on  the  monarchical  principle,  should 
monopolise  the  business  of  education ;  because,. as  men  declare,  by 
caagregatiag  togetiier,  their  earnest  desire  to  hunt  after  happiness 
in  packs,  they  should  be  guided  by  exactly  the  same  scent,  and 
trmrt  to  the  nice  senses  of  the  foremost.    The  rack  of  heaven  is 
driven  about  in  different  directions  before  a  thunder  storm,  and  po- 
litical convulsions  are  preceded  by  contrariety  of  ideas,  and  £uc- 
t«ating«nd  uncertain  motions  in  the  minds  of  the  people.    To  pre- 
vent these,  the  monarchies  of  modem  Europe  have  hitherto  con- 
fided in  iki»  exertions  of  the  clergy,  but  have  frequently  been 
thwarted  in  their  views  by  the  fiery  headstrong  zeal  of  their  in- 
atnaaeiits.    For  the  wdl-meaning  enthusiasm  of  pious  men,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  nSstake  the  object  of  their  callings  very  often 
originates  in  the  state  a  system  of  thinking,  or,  rather,  of  believing, 
wlSsh  obstructs  the  designs  of  the  legislator. 

Bat  the  most  dangerous  symptom  that  can  appear  of  innovation, 
is  the  propensity  of  the  multitude  to  educate  themselves  !  For  it 
cannot  be  deniea  that,  of  all  men,  such  as  are  self-taught  are  least 
fitted  to  bend  to  power  and  authority.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
Sach  persons,  relying  upon  no  prerogatives  of  birth  or  rank,  and 
owing  little  to  others,  are  vehemently  inclined  to  be  proud  con- 
temners of  those  advantages  from  which  they  themselves  have  de- 
rived no  aid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  experienced  obstruction 
and  injury.  Besides,  chance  or  compulsion  may  confer  on  the  most 
ordinary  minds  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  are  communicable 
by  education,  but  notlung  short  of  genius  can  snatch  those  blessings 
in  spite  of  fortune,  and  appropriate  them  to  itself.  All  the  world 
acknowledge,  that  for  a  person,  bom  in  indigence,  to  nass  honestly 
from  his  original  condition  to  a  state  of  opulence  and  oistinction,  is 
sol  vast  dificttkv ;  but  it  is  trifling  c<»npared  with  that  of 
,  a  mind  from  the  oepths  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  to  con- 
wilh  truth  and  wiMlpni  on  the  steep  heights  where  they 
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teside.  None  but  very  poor  men  are  driven  to  depend  entirely  on 
self-instruction  ;  and  such,  having  the  best  portion  of  their  .lives 
consumed  by  labour,  which,  when  it  ceases,  leaves'  them  a  prey  to 
lassitude  and  fatigue,  can  only  devote  to  study  the  spare  remnants 
of  those  days  which  others  give  to  it  entire.  If,  therefore,  they 
produce  ^th  these  scanty  means  results  which  others,  mth  ten- 
fold advantages,  scarcely  ever  do,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
they  should  entertain  a  high  respect  for  themselves,  and  be  inclined 
to  venerate  those  qualities  only  which  nature,  or  her  handmaid, 
labour,  has  conferred. 

At  present,  all  liberal  persons  are  full  of  the  mighty  results  to  be 
produced  by  universal  education ;  and  it  is  esteemed  a  mark .  of 
Toryism,  or  exceeding  narrowness  of  mind,  to  seem  to  doubt  in  the 
least  of  the  saneness  of  these  expectations.  For  our  own  part, 
however,  we  do  doubt,  notwithstanding.  It  will  be  allowed,  per- 
haps, by  most  persons,  that  while  society  shall  subsist  at  all,  men 
will  always  be  distributed  into  various  ranks  and  conditions  ;  that 
these  different  ranks  of  men  will  have  duties  and  labours  peculiar 
to  their  station  to  perform  ;  and  that  it  must  be  for  the  lasting 
good  of  society  that  each  rank  should  faithfully  execute  the  task 
^signed  it.  Whatever  men  have  to  do,  they  will  best  perform  it 
if  the  instruments  they  use  be  exactly  suited  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  not  to  some  other  thing  of  inferior,  or  of  vaster  magnitude. 
Education  is  an  instrument,  or  rather,  it  is  that  which  creates  that 
vast  instrument-^knowledge-^^by  which  men  operate  all  the  laboiin 
of  life.  Now,  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  education  of  a 
senator,  is  that  which  a  wise  legislator  would  provide  for  peasants 
and  husbandmen.  The  daily  labourer  would  hardly  perfoim  his 
task  the  better  for  being  conversant  inth  Locke  or  Bacon;  for 
having  read  Shakspeare ;  or  mounted^  with  MOton,  beyond  tho 
**  visible  diurnal  sphere."  On  the  contrarr,  finding  a  vast  dispro- 
portion between  his  powers  and  his  employment,  he  would  pro- 
bably grow  dejected  and  melancholy,  and  either  quit  his  life  of 
labour  for  more  agreeable  adventures,  or  drag  on  a  miserable  ex- 
istence in  repining  and  discontent.  la  all  old  legends  of  necro- 
mancers and  magicians,  mention  is  often  made  of  ^inskilful  prac- 
titioners, who  raise  spirits  which  they  cannot  afterwards  lay. 
Knowledge  is  a  spirit  of  this  kind ;  and  those  who  call  it  forth 
indiscriminately  in  the  people  may,  perhaps,  discover,  when  too 
late,  that  they  have  put  a  principle  in  action  which  in'  the  end, 
will  shatter  society  to  pieces.  In  fact,  we  fear  that  ignorance  is 
an  ingredient  no  less  necessary  than  knowledge  to  the  composition 
of  a  perfect  commonwealth. 

No  doubt  it  is  very  easy  to  make  the  panegyric  of  educatioii  and 
knowledge ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
measure  of  each  which  should,  be  communicated  to  the  people. 
Perhaps,  mere  reading- and  writing  ought  to  be  the  boundnries  of 
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tbat  instruction  which  the  Siaie  is  interested  in  diffusing;  all 
beTond  being  most  safely  left  to  the  taste  and  inclination  of  indi 
viduals,  who  should  be  allowed  the  fullest  liberty  to  acquire  what- 
ever description  of. knowledge  they  pleased.  But  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  giving  birth  to  an  artificial  craving  after 
knowledge,  and  affording  to  minds  naturally  noble  and  energetic, 
the  proper  facilities  for  expanding  their  powers.  The  latter 
course,  we  apprehend,  would,  in  the  long  run,  prove  most  beneficial 
to  the  people  ;  incapacity  and  mediocrity  would  rarely  venture 
beyond  the  province  prescribed  them  by  nature ;  they  would  labour 
contentedly  on  in  unpretending  obscurity  ;  while  the  fire  and  en- 
thusiasm of  genius  would  lead  it  to  burst  over  the  barriers  which 
fortune  places  between  the  different  ranks  of  society,  and  enter 
into  the  lists  with  the  proudest  and  wealthiest  of  the  world. 

It  is  true,  the  self-taught  man  has  two  childhoods,  as  it  were,  to 
jmm  through,  before  he  can  enter  upon  even  terms  into  the  struggle 
of  honour  with  those  to  whom  fortune  has  been  more  favourable ; 
bat  when  he  appears,  he  comes  with  virtues  and  accomplishments 
all  his  own,  with  the  habit  of  labour,  of  perseverance,  of  over- 
coming difiieuHies.  Regular  scholars  sometimes  affect  great  dis- 
dain for  the  anomalous  acquirements  of  persons  who  edneate  them- 
selves, because  they  are  les^  methodically  arranged,  and  display 
here  and  there  marks  of  imperfection  and  negligence  ;  neverthe- 
iesB,  while  these  scholars  receive  their  ideas  by  pre-oi^fai^ed  tra- 
dition, and  are  entitled  to  little  more  than  the  praise  of  docility, 
the  man  who  gathers  his  conceptions  himself,  and  digests  them 
into  order  by  luis  own  sin^e  capacity,  approaches  the  merit  of  an 
Inventor.  It  is  pardonable  in  such  a  man  if  he  now  and  then  falls 
into  error ;  his  mistakes  are  the  mistakes  of  a  discoverer,  for  those 
regions  of  knowledge  which  he  explores  without  a  guide,  are,  to 
him,  as  undiscovered  countries. 

The  transmission  of  knowledge  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
education  is  ftivourable  to  uniformity  of  thinking.  There  are 
always  many  points  upon  which,  owing  to  this,  whole  nations  are 
agreed ;  for  example,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  the 
principles  of  government,  laws,  manners,  dress.  We  have  already 
said,  that  men  destined  to  live  and  act  together,  ought  to  think  and 
believe  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  Troth  and  correctness  in 
these  things  are  prettv  nearly  out  of  the  question.  No  nation  ever 
reduced  its  creed  to  tne  pure  truth  ;  and  no  government  was  ever 
conducted  upon  the  principles  of  pure  justice  and  wisdom.  Yet 
the  Mohammedan  believes  his  church  infallible  ;  the  Hindoo  and 
Chinese  do  the  same  ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  considers 
Chnrch-of-£nfflandism  and  limited  monarchy  the  very  essence  of 
truth  and  good  government.  If  it  be  desirable  to  preserve  this 
belief  in  all  its  purity  and  simplicity,  the  most  effectual  way  to 
secure  this  would  be,  to  give  the  government  the  'sole  direction  of 
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education  in  this  country,  tlftt  it  miglit  aftz  its  vignattre  to  all 
ideas,  before  they  should  be  pot  in  circulation  ;  just  as  it  stampa 
the  kind's  image  upon  our  money,  in  order  to  imprees  upon  us  from 
our  cradle  the  twin  ideas  of  wealth  and  royalty. 

Persons  who  act  as  their  own  preceptors,  are  guilty,  in  some 
measure,  of  contumacy  and  rebellion,  since  they  assume  a  greater 
share  of  certain  good  things  than  the  government  thinks  proper  to 
confer  on  them.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  such  individuals 
grow  by  degrees  to  entertain  democratical  ideas,  since  they  coin 
not  their  thoughts  in  the  public  mint,  but  set  up  a  petty  engine 
of  their  own,  where  they  manufacture  strange  and  unauthorized 
uotione.  To  them  the  veneration  with  which  European  nations 
have  so  long  upheld  the  "  monarchical  principle"  is  perfectly  un- 
intelligible :  they  can  see  nothing  particularly  wise  in  shutting  out 
.from  the  hopes  of  all  the  great  men  of  a  countryy  the  office  of  first 
•magistrate,  that^^eat  aim  of  ambition  and  patriotism  in  rapablicaa 
ooi^ntriea;  they  comprehend  not  the  utility  of  maintaiiung  a  noble 
:ca9ie9  in  the  Dossession  of  privileges  and  immomties  which  are  ao 
inault  and  a  di^adation  to  the  rest  of  the  conununity ;  they  caa 
•ever  be  convinced  that  property,  not  character,  ought  to  be  the 
Indiftpensable  quali£catiou  of  a  senator  or  an  elector ;  tliey  ace,  in 
iacU  ^  headstrong,  intractable  kinfl  of  people,  and  therefore,  no 
40ttbt,  it  is  that  the  wisdom  of  Pariiamaat  is  ooaataotly  exerted, 
4£  not  to  extirpate,  at  least  to  confound,  to  repress,  and  to  coun- 
Utfaot  Vhat  they  deem  their  peraicioiis  and  heretical  opinions. 


xiNta  TO  A  naSMD  who  had  c<M9Lain8d  of  latb  hours. 

Whbn  sinking  slowly  in  the  west 
The  setting  sun  invites  to  rest, 
How  sweet  to  And  ny  toils  are  o^er. 
And  rigid  duty  claims  n6  more. 

Bat  doubly  sweet,  if,  when  they  *re  put, 
To  thee,  my  nuich-loved  Friend,  I  haste» 
To  court  relief  from  every  pain, 
And  find  my  long-lost. homa  again. 

How  swift  the  moments  fly  along, 
In  grave  debate,  of  cheerftil  tong^ 
it'fth  accent  bland,  and  beaming  eyes 
Spell  bound,  in  vain  I  strive  to  rise. 

Too  late  I  stt— I  own  it  trae ; 
Yet  sorely  part  the  fault 's  in  yoa. 
While  the  winged  hovrt  pass  ttms  away,  . 
Tell  laa,  my  ffriead,  who  would  not  Itay  3 
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OPTTEIt  TO  8UI  OHA&Lira  FOKB6S,  ON  THE  ADMINIBTRATION  OF 
INDIAN  ArPAIRe.      BY  A  CIVIL  dBRVANT."* 

The  public  spirited  and  betieiroleut  conduct  of  the  bonotirable 
Baronet  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  and  the  deep  and  sincere 
interest  evinced  by  him  on  all  occasions  where  the  welfare  of  India 
and  the  happiness  of  its  Native  inhalntants  are  concerned,  has  ne- 
cessarily obtained  fbr  him  a  degree  of  celebrity,  which,  leading  to  the 
frequent  consequence  of  being  publicly  addressed  as  the  principal 
depositary  of  Indian  knowledge  and  Indian  feeling,  may  not  be  so 
agreeable  perhaps  to  the  individual  himself,  as  an  exemption  from 
aaeh  liability  to  be  called  on  by  every  tiombatatit  in  the  field  of 
controversy.  This,  however,  is  the  unavoidable  tax  of  popularity : 
and  while  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  and  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  British  Government,  are  made  the  medium  of  ad'* 
^xtBSiiAg  .sentimeato  to  the  world  at  large,  on  subjects  connected 
with  our  European  poliey,  the  oourse  eeems  fair  and  natural  t6 
aelect  some  one  individual,  equally  distinguished  for  his  knowledge^ 
axperiencey  and  liberal  feeling,  on  subjects  connected  with  our 
Indian  rule,  as  the  medium  of  c^ering,  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  the 
n^ntiments  entertained  by  any  public  writer  on  our  Indian  system 
of  government. 

The  present  Is  the  third  occasion  on  which  we  have  had  to 
advert  to  letters  addressed  to  the  same  individual :  first,  the  ad- 
mirable letters  of  a  Proprietor  of  Bast  ladia  Stock^-oa  the  Fresdom 
of  the  Press  in  India,  than  .which,,  we  will  ventare.to  affirm,  a  mora 
logical  or  uaanswerable  series  of -oaaduslve  argittnijsnta,  admiraUy 
arranged,  never  appeared  in  any  puUioatioB  on  that  all  important 
sobject  ;t  Uie  second,  the  letter  ifottk  the  Native  Iitehttaats  of 
Bombay ;— and  the  third,  the  le^er  of  a  jCivil  Servant. in  JEbiglaad, 
the  content^of  which  it  ia  tte  object  of  .the  pceeenit  article  to 
eJMuuine. 

The  wriEter,  whose  assumed  litleisaai-ittdication  of  seme  pre^ 
vfOua  ezporience  ia  the  coantry  and^^ovetnmeat  on  mbidh  lie  SW^f^ 
ins  obMrvatms,  aad  who  is,  on^ttnit  ground  at  least,  niose  likely 
to  be  favourably  heard,  conunenoes  h/^  afodogf^iag  fsr  a  moFS 
luMty  compositiQn  tkM  he.  could  l^ve  wished,  beiJig  hunji^dT  to 
ijainediate  publicatloa  ^^  &om  .a, fear,  oi  losing,  the  adv^atage  of 
faaaporary  intereat,.  by .  which  alone  ,^o  imperfect  :a  ,prodaej|a|a 
could  be  justific^^''  Where  an  author  thus  disf^i^ias  edti- 
aism  by  crying  ."  >g|«arter"  at  the  onaet,  U  loight.^m  ^ime 
to  ojaascisa  the,  p^wer  i^e.so  much  .dreads.  ,  f^^  .asthe.:}hi#ta 
I... .    ,    ...    ■  -  .ii.  -..  'i ,         *■        ■    '  ' 

^  A  Letter  to^lr.tChartes  Porbe«r,  Bart.,  M.P.,  oa  the  Aamiivst ration  ©f 
liiUKaH  ^tMes.    By  a-  CIVil  S^iiMnt.    toMon,  T82N^. 
f  SseOrtemal  Herald,  rol.  ii.  p.  519. 
Q2 
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224  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 

applies  to  the  **  arrangement"  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  *'  composi- 
tion'* of  the  language  iu  which  they  are  expressed,  and  to  theee 
alone,  we  shall  ^ant  all  that  is  asked,  in  miaking  every  allowance 
for  want  of  order  in  the  one,  or  deficiency  of  elegance  in  the  other ; 
and  proceed  to  copsider  the  value  of  the  ^'  thoughts''  themselves: 
for  these,  heing  the  result  of  many  years  experience  iu  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  abroad,  and  of  much  subsequent  reflection 
and  deliberation  at  home,  may  be  supposed  to  be  matured  to  all  the 
perfection  of  which  the  author  considered  them  capable.  We  shall 
give,  therefore,  such  portions  of  the  work  as  appear  to  us  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  offer  our  remarlu  on  the  extracts  as  we 
proceed.    The  author  says : 

*  In  looking  at  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  whom  th0 
daily  tnd  detsJied  superiDtendence  of  Indian  affairs  is  iot runted,  the  first 
remark  that  I  would  offer  is,  that  it  Is  not  presumed  that  the  whole  time  of 
the  members,  admitting  the  usual  seasons  of  vacation,  is  devoted  to  the 
business  of  the  court ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Directors  have  Tar  ions  other 
occupations ;  and  it  may  be  said,  almost  without  incurring  the  imputation 
of  injustice,  UuU  the  Ume  qf  mamm  qf  ^  IHreHare  U  chit^ff  taken  mp 
in  anewering  the  varioue  applieaHane^  to  ithiek  their  immeme  patromage 
renders  them  liable.  If,  indeed,  the  various  interests  by  which  the  Direc- 
tors are  originally  appointed,  and,  as  the  practice  has  become,  retained, 
dnranie  Hia^  in  their  situations,  be  considered,  offleial  qualification  would 
seem  to  be  of  little  moment ;— once  In  that  court,  courtesy  and  mammuvre 
maintains  them  to  the  end  of  their  natural  lives — ^there  is  no  superannuation 
for  an  East  India  Director ;  and  the  security  of  his  seat  is  not  affected  by  the 
difi^  of  f^ticationthat  he  may  give  the  duties  of  the  really  important  sitna- 
tlon  in  whicn  he  has  been  placed.* 

•  Qa  tbb  short  paragraph  it  would  be  easy  to  write  a  very  long 
chapter ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  brief,  as  there  are  other 
tonics  also  to  puiaiie.  With  persons  of  any  judgment  or  reflection, 
inaeed,  the  bare  meatioQ  of  such  defects  in  a  system  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  conviction  of  its  injustice  or  absurdity.  Not  eo, 
jMwever,  with  the  great  body  of  East  India  Proprietors :  they  are 
either  bHnd  and  cannot  see,— or  corrupt  and  will  not  remedy,  de- 
fects the  most  glaring  that  could  well  mark  a  system  of  govern- 
meat,  which,  being  more  recent  in  its  origin  and  formation  than  | 
noat  others,  ought  on  that  account  alone  to  have  less  antiquated  | 
foUyy  and  more  modem  improvement,  in  its  composttion,  than  older 
and  more  intractable  systems  of  rule. 

ft  is  a  remarkable,  but  we  believe  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  the 
affsin  of  this  '*  admirably-governed''  world,  in  proportion  as  the 
ailnations  of  men  are  held  to  be  unimportant  in  rank  and  remmieT- 
«tion,  the  necessity  for  their  attendance  is  held  to  be  indispensable ; 
whtte,  in  proportion  as  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  estimation  and 
MBoliuiieat,  so  may  their  personal  exertions  and  hiime^te  attention 
to  their  datiea  be  disregaurded  altogether.  A  candle-enuffer  al  the 
Opera  House,  though  certainly  not  the  most  important  personage 
there,  and  whose  absence  coidd  only  be  attended  with  a  alight 
diminution  of  the  usual  brilliancy  of  the  lights,  would  be  dismissed 
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firom  Ids  place  for  oae  night's  absenee,  aad  no  apology  woald  bo 
recetTed  by  the  indignant  audience ;  while  Pasta  or  De  Begnis 
affoct  a  cold  wheacTer  it  snits  their  conTCniencey  and  their  caprice 
commands  oairerNd  indulgence.  A  messenger  or  a  door-keeper  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  lose  his  place  if  not  found  punctaally 
at  his  post,  but  honourable  members  may  make  journeys  over  half  the 
world,  or  never  appear  at  their  places  though  they  remain  at  homes 
and  yet  continue  in  undisturbeciy  nay,  even  in  undisputed,  posses- 
sion of  all  their  privileges  as  firmly  as  if  they  attended  every 
debated  question.  In  like  manner,  a  clerk  at  the  India  House, 
or  even  a  robed  porter  who  exhibits  his  scarlet  cloak  and  well-fed 
figure  at  the  portals  of  that  lofty  edifice,  would,  without  doubt,  if 
he  were  absent  for  a  week,  be  speedily  replaced  by  other  aspiring 
candidates  for  these  distinguished  honours  ;  while  any  half  dozen 
of  his  Honourable  Masters  may  breathe  the  bracing  air  of  the 
Scottish  hills,  inhale  the  breezes  of  the  sea-coast,  or  even  take  up 
their  permanent  abodes  among  the  mineral  springs  of  Bath — 
without  being  missed,  or  without  losing  a  single  one  of  all  the 
many  privileges  belonging  to  their  exalted  station ! 

If  w«  inquire  into  the  principle  on  which  any  difference  could  be 
reasonably  made  between  the  license  for  absence  and  inattention 
which  might  be  Adi-ly  granted  to  any  one  class  of  servants,  and  with- 
held from  any  other,  we  should  conclude,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
duties  of  the  office  were  important,  and  the  remuneration  high,  bo 
would  be  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  justice,  of  exacting  punctual 
attendance  and  exclusive  devotion  to  the  duties  thus  held  to  be 
of  great  moment,  and  for  that  reason  alone  be  speedily  rewarded. 
Now,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  a  copying  clerk  at  the  I«di^ 
House  has  more  unportant  duties  than  a  Director  to  perform ;  that 
the  absence  of  the  former  would  be  productive  of  greater  uyury 
to  the  public  than  that  of  the  latter  ;  that  there  were  not  so  many 
spare  clerks  to  supply  the  place  of  a  missing  one  as  ^||«^\ ^*^?;,^ 
be   spare  Directors;   or  that  the  remuneration   of  the  humoie 
copyer  of  despatches  was  greater  than  that  of  his  masters,  ^ l»o  naa 
the  higher  duty  of  originaUy  framing  them.     And  if  this  ^^^^: 
which  we  presume  no  one  will  dispute,  on  what  l^ssible  groi^O, 
can  the  punishment  to  the  one,  by  loss  of  place  \^  ^^^^J^* '^.^^ 
inattention,  and  complete  impunity  to  the  other,  in  case  eveii 
perpetual  absence  firom  his  duties,  be  defendea  . 

Again,  if  a  humble  individual  were  to  ^«^««^^  *  ^"^onTaSa 
the  place  of  a  street-keeper,  a  watchman,  or   "^yj^rV..^^^^^^^ 
insignificance,  his  having  some  other  ^^^^P*^*^'?;  ^^'^  wo^^    he 
:^Lilj  engage  the  mo?e  valuable  portiono  J  £^^*^'ecTor,  bo^ 
aa  objection  &tal  to  his  success.     An  Kaatinma  ^^ 

ever,  may  have  half  a  dozen  other  highly  '^P'^'^^^'^X^^  without 
safficieut'to  engross  the  whole  of  ^\V«^  ^° ^t  S^l^^^^  ^^* 
their  affecting,  in  thc.slightest  degiee,  his  perfect  eiigi 
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inei^Kanl,  a  banAcer,  ttc.  w^utd  be  BnAeieiit  for  any  one  iadhridnal} 
bae  tb6  Bast  India  Direef  fon  contaSns  persoas  who  ara  all  theM, 
and  Elder  Brotbenr  of  fhe  THntty  HouM,  aod  Membeft  of  Paiila*« 
meot  besides. 

The  same  objection  would,  no  doubt»  equally  apply  as  a  dis- 
qualification for  mcmbens  of  the  legislature  itadlf.  But  there  is 
at  least  this  difTerence,  that  members  are  not  largely  paid  for  per- 
forming their  duty  in  ParKament,  but,  in  many  instances,  purcliAse 
their  places  at  enormous  prices ;  while  East  India  Pirectors  reim- 
burse themselves  within  the  first  year  for  all  the  outlay  ia  obtaiidng 
^hcir  seats,  and  hold  a  mine  of  wealth  aad  patronage  at  their  dis- 
posal for  ever  afterwards.  We  would  willingly  see  the  principle 
of  libeial  remmieration  and  strict  responsibility,  for  punctual  at- 
tendance and  faithful  discliarge  of  duties,  extended  to  both 
ilouses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  to  all  other  public  bodies,  in 
whose  hands  the  interests  of  any  portion  of  the  public  is  placed. 
]but  with  the  East  India  Company,  there  is  not  even  a  plausible 
excuse  for  admitting  any  individual  to  a  scat  in  the  IKrection  of 
ite  affairs,  wi»  is  not  rcMuIy  to  devote  the  whale  of  hiB  powers,  as 
well  OS  fais.tlaie,  to  the  duties  of  his  offlce*  and  ready  to  relioqaisli 
his  seat  tlie  moment  that  anything  shoukl  occur  to  preveai  Us  eo 
doing. 

'  The  candidates  themselves,  indeed,  are  so  sensible  of  this  belag 
the  geuend  impression,  that  in  all  their  addresses  to  the  **  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen'*  by  whose  suffrages  they  hope  to  obtain  **  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  Direction,^*  they  invariably  profess  this  prospective 
dcTOtion  to  "  the  faithful  dis<yharge  of  the  important  trust  which 
they  solicit  at  their  bands."  It  is  just  barely  possible  that  some 
ftw  who  make  these  professions  really  mean  at  the  time  to  redeem 
their  pledgi>s  if  they  succeed,  thotgh  they  rery  seen  forget  them. 
But  it  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  conclude,  that  }^  faf  the 
larger  majority  of  them  consider  this,  like  the  phnuse  of**  obedient 
humble  servant,"  which  is  used  towards  persons  for  whom  the  ▼oi'y 
wrHer  of  it  entertains  the  utmost  contempt,  as  a  mere  profession  of 
course,  and  no  more  meant  to  be  observed  than  the  pledgee  of 
'*  eternal  ftiendship**  which  pass  between  nations  on  every  treaty  of 
peace,  though  the  least  breath  of  change  makes  them  hasten  again 
to  cut  cacli  other's  throats.  ' 

To  those  who  have  been  able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  s«r£ice 
of  things,  all  this  Is  hxtelligible  enough.  The  motives  which  lead 
iften  to  seek  seats  in  the  East  India  Direction  are  twofold :  let. 
To  obtain  for  themselves  that  iitiBuenee  and  consideration  whidh 
the  extensive  patronage  at  their  disposal  is  sure  to  eompiftnd. 
2aly.  In  the  aispensation  of  that  patronage,  to  make  a^  etrly  a 
provision  for  theii*  immediate  oflfspring  end  family  connectione  as 
the  places  and  appointments  tn  their  gift  \n\l  enable  then  to  do*.- 
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Oft  th^  JUmi»Mrtl&on  of  IMMh  Affairs,  W 

Thert  wre  aomey  perhapsy  who,  in  the  frafi hfiess  of ^  their  vixtae, 
while  euididalieS)  hope  to  add  to  theae  primary  and  private  ohjecta 
the  pvoanotioa  of  many  aecondary  oaes,  connected  with  the  better 
adnriniatraHeii  of  pubtic  a£Fain.  There  are  even  sooote  who,  after 
they  have  become  tested  ia  the  DirectioB,  may  continue  to  indulge 
tUa  wish ;  bat,  alas !  the  power  to  effect  it  never  comes  to  them 
•atU  they  are  either  superannuated  by  age,  or  so  contaminated  by 
a  loiig  career  of  subservience,  as  to  be  both  tmable  to  rouse  them- 
selves to  noble  resolutions,  and  incapable,  if  moved,  of  carrying 
them  into  executiQn. 

That  the  motive  of  hidividual  elevation  in  rank  and  importance, 
as  well  as  that  of  providing  handsomely  for  children  and  dependents, 
desenrea  every  praise  aad  eneouragemeati  no  man  can  reasonably 
deahl.  These,  like  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  whioh  is  sought  but 
a»  am  iaatrument  with  which  to  effect  some  ulterior  view,  form  the 
UBtveraai  pursuit ;  aad  without  the  stimulus  of  this  {lassion  for  im- 
ptoiviDf  their  condition,  mankind  would  first  become  stationary, 
and  iken  retrograde  into  barbarism.  It  is  not  the  end  that  b  de<^ 
prteated,  it  is  the  means  by  which  that  end  is  obtained ;  and,  in** 
apoiaeli  ay  the  honest  acquisition  of  wealth  is  always  a  subject  of 
cemmendation  to  the  acquirer^  while  the  open  plunderer  and  the  insi« 
AiaBa  swindler,  who  reach  the  same  end  by  other  paths,  are  de-< 
sarvedly  execrated  by  the  rest  of  mAnkind ;  so,  we  contend,  that 
akhoagh  the  accession  to  power  by  the  uahought  aufi&rages  of  free 
people,  and  its  retention  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  it 
hivolves,  are  the  highest  honours  that  man  can  enjoy  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  forcible  acquisition  of  such  power,  by  combinations^ 
bribes,  aad  influence,  in  the  shape  of  promised  places  and  ^ppoin!t» 
mcnts— «r  the  delusive  solidtationa  of  the  same  authority  accooH 
paaied  with  pledges  never  meant  to  be  redeemed — are  nothing 
better  than  plunder  and  swindling  on  a  larger  scale,  a  forcible  or  a 
iraadttlent  scheme  to  raise  what  is  more  viiluable  than  money  ou 
fidse  pvetenccs ;  and  the  perpetual  retention  of  such  power  and 
such  resources  so  obtained,  by  the  very,  means  through  which  it 
waa^rstaoquired,  is  a  erime  against  society  which  should  be  punished 
with  much  greater  severity  than  the  ooaduct  of  a  robber  or  cheat, 
wba  firit  forcibly  or  fraudulently  ohtaiDS  the  property  of  another, 
aad  then  seeke,  by  VMaas  of  the  very  power  and  wealth  ao  wrested 
from  him,  te  effect  its  hiwfid  owner's  entire  destruction. 

Strong  as  this  parallel  may  appear,  we  solemnly  avow  our  con- 
viction, that  it  is  a  just  and  faithM  description  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  India  Directors ;  aad,  until  the  Proprietors  of  East  India 
Stock  shake  off  the  degrading  fetters  by  which  they  suffer  them^- 
selves  to  be  bound  in  a  slavery,  the  more  dnsgracei^l  because  it 
seems  to  be  courted  and  gloried  in  by  those  subject  to  its  debasbi^ 
iailuenco ;  or,  until  the  peoplci  of  England  shall  demand  an  alter^^-r 
tioD  IB  tfaissysteei  of  iniquity  aad  folly  eoosbined,  so  it  wiU  coatinae 
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228  Letter  to  1^  Charles  Fufheg, 

to  remain.  The  system  is  not  merely  defective,  but  deteetekk ; 
a&d  if  any  excuse  is  to  be  found  for  the  ftir  good  men  who  enter 
ihA  Direction  with  virtuous  intentions^  and  uitimately  ahaadon 
them,  it  is  in  the  hideous  depravity  of  the  system  itself^  which  is 
enough  to  contaminate  the  purest.  But  this,  while  it  might  be 
urged  in  personal  exculpation,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  reasons  that  could  be  urged  for  the  necessity  of  its  immediate 
reform ;  because,  while  it  continues,  it  will,  like  the  deadly  Upas, 
poison  all  that  comes  within  its  destroying  atmosphere. 

Official  qualification,  the  author  of  the  ^  Letter'  (and,  be  it  remem-' 
bered,  he  is  himself  a  Civil  Servant  of  the  India  Company)  admits 
has  little  or  no  weight  with  the  electors  or  the  elected.  Persons 
of  every  possible  variety  of  character  and  acquirements  announce 
themselves  every  year ;  and  each  puts  forward  his  own  pretensioas ; 
according  to  which,  a  mere  indifferent  spectator  would  imagme-^— 
1st,  tkiat  the  Direction  would  be  quite  incomplete  without  the  in- 
dividual in  question,  whether  he  be  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  ship^ 
builder,  a  soldier,  a  banker,  a  doctor,  or  a  private  gentlemao ; 
and  2dly,  that  the  Proprietors,  having  no  other  standard  by  which 
to  direct  their  choice  tlmn  the  perfect  eliffibility  of  the  |Vofeaainf 
candidate,  weigh  well  his  pretensions,  and  elect  the  one  who  can 
bring  into  the  Direction  the  quality  most  wanted  at  the  moment, 
whether  it  be  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  turf  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  learned  chicanery  o^  an 
experienced  Chancery  lawyer,  or  the  art  of  bleeding  and  pbysick* 
ing,  so  well  known  to  every  tropical  doctor.  But,  whoever  riiould 
conclude,  either  that  the  qualifications  professed,  or  those  really 
evinced,  by  the  candidates,  had  any  influence  with  the  large  body 
of  electors,  would  be  greatly  deceived.  The  motives  of  these  are 
quite  as  selfish  and  wide  of  the  proper  object  of  the  power  they 
possess,  as  that  of  the  candidates  themselves ;  and  they,  perhapsi 
like  the  base  and  venal  voters  who  sell  their  voices  to  persons  of 
whose  principles  they  literally  know  nothing  in  Parliament,  have  no 
just  ground  of  discontent.  But  the  millions  that  are  disregarded 
by  both  parties  in  India,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
must  ultimately  bear  the  burthen  of  the  debt  aecumulated  under 
such  a  system  in  England,  have  both  a  right  to  complain ;  and  it 
is  on  their  behalf  alone  that  we  think  it  necessary  to  eater  our 
protest  against  its  continuance.  The  writer  of  the  ^  Letter*  con- 
tinues : 

*  But  if  official  qaalification  were  the  main  ground  of  appoititment,  the  dis- 
tribniion  of  the  business  is  such,  as  to  render  for  years  that  official  qualifica- 
tion useless.  A  gentleman  who  may  hare  held  the  highest  office  In  India, 
that  of  Member  of  the  Supreme  Conncil  in  Bengal ;  who  may  have  readied 
that  distinguished  sitoation  after  a  series  of  years  passed  In  the  poliiloal 
department  of  the  service,  is  employed  for  some  years  of  probation  id 
the  Committee  of  Warehouses,  and  of  Shipping,  as  if  the  object  Were  to  ex- 
pel all  previously  acquired  knowledge  fW>m  his  memory,  and  thus  ultimately 
it  him  for  the  Committee  of  Correspoadenee.    Military  talent  and  service 
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vo«M  IwTe  alia  to  nm  tlie  siune  eowie,  and  it  iMy,  therefore,  (airly  be  pra- 
nuned  that,  on  admission  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  the  Member  of 
Council  and  the  Military  Commander  will  haye  reached  In  the  descending, 
the  same  point  as  the  Snipownerand  Merchant  in  the  ascendinip  scale,  so  that 
thera  will  be  do  deeld«d  saperiority  of  knowledge  to  affect  the  valae  of  th?ir 
respective  oplaiona.* 

The  absurdity  of  ibis  division  of  labour  must  strike  every  one! 
We  have  pointed  it  out,  again  and  again  ;  but  a^  it  is>  the  Pro- 
prietors have  DO  real  interest  in  seeing  that  their  affairs  are  well 
managed,  since  to  them  the  individual  pin  is  the  same,  whether 
the  general  welfare  of  India  be  promoted  or  retarded  ;  and  as  the 
majority  ot  the  Directors  have  a  strong  interest  in  maintaining  a 
system  by  which  all  new  candidates  are  excluded  for  many  years 
from  a  participation  in  the  power,  influence,  and  consideration  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  elders,  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
chuter ;  while,  to  expect  any  voluntary  alteration  in  the  system 
wluch  makes  the  Director's  places  endure  for  life,  while  they  can 
prevent  it,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  any  other  house,  would  have  virtue  enough  to  reform 
itself,  however  "  singular"  it  may  appear  to  the  author  of  the 
^  Letter '  that  such  a  result  has  not  already  happened.  He  continues : 

*  A  more  frequent  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Court,  than  the  courtesy 
practised  towards  the  House  List  (as  the  six  members  but  by  rotation  are  de- 
signated^ would  be  desirable, — a  life-interest  in  such  an  office  as  that  of  one 
of  the  ministers  for  conducting  the  aflairs  of  India,  resting  merely  upon  in^ 
tegrity  and  deeenejf  qfbekavtimr,  is  much  too  secure  a  tenure,  and  leayes  too 
little  motive  for  continued  exertion.  It  would  also  be  adyantageous  that  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  should  be  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  an  election 
to  take  place  every  four  years.  Under  such  a  mode  of  election,  some  refereoee 
to  general  qaaliflcation,  and  to  fitness  for  conducting  the  intercourse  with 
his  Migesty*s  Government,  might  be  expected,  for  without  intending  any  in- 
vidiona  allusion,  or  the  slightest  personal  disrespect,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  deck  of  a  merchant  vessel,  or  the  recesses  of  a  London  counting-house, 
are  not  likely  scenes  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  or  habits  best  qualified  to 
discuss  great  questions  of  empire,  either  in  deliberation  with,  or  opposition 
to,  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain.* 

The  reasons  why  such  frequency  of  change  is  not  likely  to  take 
place,  as  well  as  the  utter  indifference  to  the  Proprietors  at  large  who 
is  the  Churman  or  who  his  Deputy,  are  summed  up  in  the  single  fact, 
that  no  elector  finds  himself  at  all  the  better  or  the  worse  for  any 
changes  that  occur ;  and  as  long  as  he  received  his  full  dividend 
and  promised  share  of  jobs  or  appointments,  he  would  as  soon  see 
the  chair  filled  by  a  barber's  block  as  by  the  wisest  head  in  the 
nation  ;  nay,  if,  under  the  former,  he  received  his  profits  without 
trouble,  while,  under  the  latter,  he  was  called  on  to  take  some 
share  in  the  labour  of  thinking  and  acting  for  the  general  good,  he 
would  prefer  the  block  to  the  head  of  Bacon,  Locke,  or  the  greatest 
plulosopher  that  ever  lived.  The  wished-for  changes  and  desired 
elections  will,  therefore,  never  have  the  general  support  of  the 
Proprietary  Body;  and  never,  therefore,  be  effected,  till  some 
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ernitri vanee  be  nade  to  shmt  ^hnm  that  they  will  gmin  by  tkc 
innovation. 

We  coAclade  that  the  "  Cml  Servant''  baa  not  read  BIr*  BeiH 
Iham'a  *  Book  of  Fallacieay'  altbongh  we  stroii|^y  noonuneBd  it  to 
his  attention.  If  he  had,  he  never  coa]d  have  fallen  into  the  wlgwp 
error  displayed  tovards  the  ol<>se  of  his  paragraph,  in  assuming 
tha^  a  ship's  deck  or  a  London  counting-house  had  anything  i» 
them  hostile  to  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  greatest  questions 
that  could  occupy  the  human  mind.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
material  difference  between  '^  the  deck  of  a  merchant  vessel"  and 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  in  many  respects  resemble 
each  other.  One  individual  might  pass  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  in  pacing  the  one,  and  yet  become  the  profoundest  thinker  and 
most  enterprising  actor  of  hjs  day  ;  while  a  second  individual  might 
attend  eveiy  debate  that  took  place  on  the  other,  and  see  the 
mummery  of  removing  the  mace  by  big-wigged  messengers  a  million 
of  times  in  his  life,  and  be  no  wiser  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  Columbus,  Da  Gama,  Anson,  Cooke,  Perouse,  and  i| 
hundred  other  brilliant  names,  might  be  mentioned  as  showing  what 
powers  of  mind,  as  well  as  enterprise  of  action,  n^y  be  attained  bx 
those  who  trod  through  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  "  the  deck  of  a 
merchant  vasael."  And  while  aucb  men  as  are  even  to  be  nmnbered 
among  the  most  inferior  ninds  of  Eaglish  senators,  from  his  High- 
n^s  of  Clarence  down  to  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  and  Sir  Isaac  Coflb,are 
QOt  deemed  ineligible  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  or  unfit 
to  take  their  part  in  the  great  councils  of  the  aaUoa,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity,  as  well  aa  injnstioe,  to  soppote  that  the 
same  career  of  life,  whether  passed  on  ''  the  deck  of  a  merchant 
vessel"  or  that  of  a  ship  of  war,  might  ^ot  produce  men  equally 
capable  of  filling  the  ardu^^t^  posts  9^  East  India  Directors  !  The 
Mlacy  of  suppoelng  the  **  recesses"  of  a  London  oonntiBg-hoase  to 
be  also  an  unworthy  school  for  the  great  lessons  to  be  learnt,  is  still 
more  remarkable.  The  deck  of  a  ship,  supposing  a  man  to  be 
always  confined  to  it,  and  his  mind  never  occupied  by  anything  bat 
trimming  sails  and  vociferating  noisy  orders  to  a  crew  of  unruly 
toilers,  mightf  by  an  unreflecting  person,  be  thought  unfavourable 
to  higher  speculations  of  thought  or  action ;  but  a  London  count- 
ing-house has  ffeneraliy  been  considered  a  nursery  in  which  the 
greatest  men  might  safely  be  bred.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  names  of  Baring  and  Ricardo  would  ha^e  occurred  to  the 
writer  as  he  penned  this  sentence  ;  or,  if  this  did  not  happen,  we 
wonder  how  he  could  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Pitt  ob^ 
tidned,  apd  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning  still  continue  to  re- 
ceive, the  greatest  assistance  fi'om  the  coun9el  ^d  information  of 
tho^e  inen  of  whom  the  writer  makes  so  light,  because  they  com« 
from  the  **  recesses"  of  a  London  counting-house. 

The  truth  i9x  that  although,  siipposing  the  genius  of  men  equal, 
some  situations  are  more  favourable  than  others  to  the  develop- 
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ftmtoftaleit,  y«l,  wtiere  tbeM  k  t«al  capacity  and  strtDgth  of 
mimly  no^  ^Itaatlea  of  life  will  prefteat  its  breaking  down  the  banien 
that  opp00O  its  vragroM ;  and  wy)e  we  vememher  the  naaMs  of 
Shakapejve^^ihe  acerHitealer,^-Cooke,  the  oahfn«-boy  of  aoollier,-*** 
FkMkUfit  the  joarneymap  printery^Davyy  the  shoeless  errand-boy 
anong  the  Conueh  mines,-«4U)d  Napoleon^  the  obscure  adyentnrer ;--» 
each  reaching  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  respective  heights  to  which 
they  aspired;  and  many  others,  which  will  rush  to  every  one's 
recoUection»  it  wiU  be  in  vain,  by  snch  miserable  fallacies  as  as* 
smiing  ^  the  deck  of  a  merchant  vessel "  and  '^  the  recesses  of  a 
Lfondon  counting-house"  io  be  unfavourable  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  any  kind>  to  make  men  decide  that  they  arc  so,  con* 
trary  to  tho  evidence  of  reason,  fact^and  experieace*  Indeed,  if  there 
be  any  two  occupations  which  afford  greater  facilities  than  others 
for  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  must  be  most  essential 
Ua  a  atatesman  to  possess,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  those  of 
a  ae^p-c^tain,  if  his  voyages  are  at  all  varied  and  made  subjects 
of  mquiry  and  refleetion,  and  a  metropolitan  merchant :  for  both 
eijoy  opportunities  of  seeing  and  knowing  more  of  various  countries, 
their  laws^  instHations,  productions^  interests,  powers,  and  pecu 
Haritiesy  than  eoald  be  aaquired  on  the  <<  floor"  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  in  the  <*  recesses'*  of  a  mdveraity,  in  the  longest  life 
that  man  oould  pas9  in  either.  Mliether  the  parties  possessing 
such  <^portiinitios,  have  either  tbe  industiy  or  ability  to  turn  them 
to  acooont,  is  another  question.  Other  men,  in  other  walks,  may 
fell  in  this  as  well ;  but  we  think  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  quite  a 
vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  the  sea  is  inferior  to  the  land  for 
aequiring  useful  knowledge,  of  a  countiiig-hoase  inferior  to  a 
eoUege. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  present  form  of  dividing  the 
labours  of  the  JHrectors  takes  its  rise  in  the  mercantile  character 
of  the  Company.  But  he  thinks  that  this  will  be  hardly  admitted 
as  a  plea  for  the  retention  of  '^  institutions  unfitted  to  the  times 
and  inadequate  to  their  objects,"  because,  as  he  believes,  '^  we 
do  not  live  in  an  age  in  which  antiquity  of  form  is  much  respected." 
We  wish  this  were  true :  but  we  differ  so  entirely  from  the  writer  in 
this  particular  as  to  believe,  that  this  respect  fer  antiquated  forms 
is  so  strong  and  so  general,  as  to  be  in  itself  a  greater  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  almost  every  department  of 
knowledge,  than  any  other  single  cause  that  can  be  named.  After 
contending  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  Proprietors,  as  well  as 
of  the  Directors,  (which  it  clearly  is  not  either  fer  the  one  or  tho 
ether,}  to  make  a  new  distribution  ai  the  labour  of  the  Directors, 
^  less  cramped  by  the  maxims  and  practice  of  the  counting-hoose,'* 
(by  wfaieh  it  is  not  at  present  cramped  at  all,)  and  observingy  that 
"  the  Chairmen  of  the  Court  are  generally  no  more  fit  to  decide  on 
the  fitness  of  any  Governor-General  to  be  sent  to  India,  than  on 
that  of  any  Amliassador  to  be  sent  to  Paris  or  Vienna,"  (though 
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it  iB  strange  that  they  alone  should  be  disqualified)  since  everp 
Proprietor  of  East  India  Stock,  including  infants,  old  women,  and 
the  most  imbecile  of  indiiridaalsy  may  pass  a  vote  of  approbation 
or  censure  on  every  Govemor-Oeneral  when  appointed,)  he  says : 

*  In  Isttex  yean,  to  remedy  this  admitted  want  of  kaowledse  in  the  Committee 
of  CorrespoodeDoe,  gentlemon  of  UUrarif  oiMU(/feaUof»  nave  been  imlnced 
to  accept  Uie  office  of  examioers  or  seaior  clerks ;  they  are  the  rtaden  and 
prompteri  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  the  ablest  reader  and  best  prompter 
can  never  transfuse,  with  sufficient  correctness  and  rapidity,  his  knowledge, 
so  as  to  secure  the  principal  actor  from  the  appearance  of  incapacity.  Among 
the  Proprietors  are  to  be  found  individuals  fully  qualified  for  the  discharge 
of  the  important  duty  of  Directors,  but  there  must  be  no  perpetuity  in  the 
office,  no  recommendation  from  authority  of  members  out  by  rotation — ^In 
truth,  a  quadrennial  election  of  the  entire  number,  and  that  number  itself 
reduced  to  twenty-four,  would  be  the  arrangement  best  calculated  to  seeere 
fitness  and  assiduity.  Where  that  fitness  and  assiduity  had  been  displayed,  re- 
election, though  no  longer  a  certainty,  would  be  the  probable  consequence 
and  reward.  As  the  uncertainty  of  re-election  would  necessarily,  under  the 
head  of  patronage,  diminish  the  value  of  a  seat  in  the  Direction,  an  increase 
ot  positive  salary  would  be  reasonable, — ^the  prosenl  salary  is  so  inadeqvate, 
that  the  patronage  must  be  viewed  as  the  remuneration ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  Director  may  be  said  to  be  elected  for  life,  if  he  enjoy  that 
patronage  twenty  years,  the  value  in  writerships,  cadetships,  &c..  Is  quite 
enormous.*  This  distribution  of  patronage,  while  equal  to  the  highest,  much 
eiceeds  the  ordinary  services  rendered  to  the  Company  by  the  East  India 
Directors,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  much  transcends,  as  to  positive  value, 
that  possessed  by  any  one  mintoter  of  the  crown.  Any  measure  which  opened 
the  election  of  Directors,  and  diminished  the  duration  of  individual  interest 
in  the  office,  would  have  the  effect  of  diffusing  patronage,  and,  therefore, 
strengthen  the  argument  in  faTonr  of  renewing  the  charter,  which  is  deiiTed 
firom  the  constitutional  objection  to  concentrate  thai  immense  patronage,  by 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.* 

All  this,  however  well  it  may  sound  to  the  ears  of  the  saperficial* 
is  mere  verbiage.  The  writer  evidently  does  not  eee  the  real  evil» 
which  lies  deeper  apparently  than  he  can  fathom,  although  it  is 
covered  hy  the  thinnest  possible  disguise.  What  is  wanted,  la  not 
persons  of  **  literary  qualification"  to  prompt  the  Directors ;  nor 
would  it  he  any  better  if  these  prompters  were  made  themselves 
the  actors,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  writer's  difficulty  as  to  their  in- 
fusing their  knowledge  into  others.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  this : 
that  according  to  the  ahsurd  system  sanctioned  hy  the  "  wisdom  of 
Parliament,"  and  huilt  up  amidst  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
weakest  description,  no  part  of  the  governing  body  in  England, 
from  the  Board  of  Control  downwards,  including  the  Directors 
and  Proprietors,  have  any  interest  whatever,  either  political,  pecu- 
niary, moral,  or  reputationary,  (if  one  nught  coin  a  word  for  such  a 
purpose,)  in  the  good  govenunent  of  the  country.    On  the  contrary, 

*  It  was  said,  that  laht  year  the  patronage  of  each  Director  consisted  of 
three  writerships  ami  fourteen  eadotaldps,  eselntlve  of  appoinbnenU  of  as- 
sIstant-snrgeoDs.    Taking  the  value  of  writonbipi  al  dOOOL  eaoh,  and  that  of 
cadetships  at  8002.,  the  whole  amount  of  patronage  will  be,  without  the  assist 
ant-surgeons,  in  value  80,900^. 
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all  parties  hare  a  direct  interest  in  its  misgovemmeiit,  up  to  tke 
extreme  limits  to  which  its  resources  can  be  made  to  cover  the 
most  profligate  and  nnprincipled  expenditure.  Mr.  Mill,  the  hia- 
torian  of  British  India,  has  very  truly  said  : 

'No  proposition,  in  reg^urd  to  ffOTenameBt,  is  more  universal,  more  free  from 
all  exception  than  this,  that  as  Government  always  spends  as  much  as  it  finds 
U  safe  to  extract  from  the  people.  The  government  of  the  mother  countrv 
itself  cannot  keep  its  expenses  within  bounds.  It  takes  from  the  people  all 
it  can  possibly  take,  and  is  still  going  l>eyond  its  resources.  But  if  such  is 
the  course  of  Government  at  home,  things  must  be  worse  in  the  colonies.  The 
fitfther  servants  are  removed  from  the  eye  of  their  master,  the  Worse,  generally 
speaking,  their  conduct  will  be.  The  government  of  the  colonies,  managed 
by  delegates  from  home,  is  sure  to  be  worse,  in  all  respects,  than  the  govern- 
ment at  home ;  and  as  expense  is  one  of  the  shapes  in  which  the  badness  of 
government  is  most  prone  to  manifest  itself,  it  is  sure,  above  all  things,  to  be 
in  propor  ion  to  its  resources,  more  expensive.  Whatever  springs  operate  at 
home  to  restrain  the  badness  of  government,  cannot  fail  to  operate  with 
diminished  force  at  the  distance  of  a  colony.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible.'* 

NoWy  Mr.  Mill  is  one  of  the  ''  gentlemen  of  literary  qualifications" 
who  has  accepted  the  office  of  £Si:aminer  or  senior  clerk  in  the  India 
House,  for  which,  it  is  said,  he  receives  a  salary  of  1400/.  or  1500/. 
a  year,  a  sum  which,  though  large,  is  not  heyond  the  price  at  which 
such  talents  as  his  might  fairly  expect  to  he  purchased.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  such  a  salary  would  not  he  given  to  a  mere  copyist,  and 
is  only  to  he  understood  as  involving  the  duty  of  reading  and  prompt- 
ing to  the  Directors,'^  so  as  to  secure  the  principal  actors  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  incapacity."  But  of  what  avail  is  this  ?  Not  only 
are  the  Examiners,  of  whom  Mr.  Maculloch  is  the  senior,  and  Mr. 
Mill  the  junior,  not  ahle  to  '^  transfuse"  their  knowledge  into  the 
heads  of  the  Directors ;  they  cannot  get  them  to  listen  to  their 
readings  ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  to  very  little  purpose. 
Mr.  Mill,  it  is  to  he  presumed ,  has  not  much  changed  his  opinions  since 
he  wrote  his  admirahle  '  History  of  India,'  and  yet  the  important 
lessons  taught  in  that  hook,  aided  no  douht  hy  all  the  power  of  his 
occasional  illustration  and  comment  in  the  *^  readings  "  referred  to, 
have  heen  like  the  corn  thrown  hy  the  sower,  which  fell  among 
rocks  and  thorns,  and  produced  no  fruit.  Mr.  Mill  has  written  in 
the  '  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia,'  the  most  powerful  essays 
tltat  have  ever  appeared  on  the  suhjects  of  Government — Jurispru- 
dence— Liherty  of  the  Press — ^Law  of  Nations — Prison  Discipline 
— ^Education — and  Colonies.  These  were  all  prohahly  written  he- 
fore  his  new  duties  of  reader  and  examiner  to  the  India  Directors 
eommenced.  But  they  have  since  heen  deemed  of  such  importance 
to  the  spread  of  tiouna  opinions  among  the  people  of  this  country, 
ihftt  they  have  been  printed  in  septtnite  pamphlets,  at  the  expiBnse 
of  aaociety  of  pablio-spirited  and  liberal  poHttciaaa,  for  the  p«iw 
pose  of  gffAtiiitoiu  distribution  among  all  clataes  ;  end  as  tlua  is  a 

*  Mlirs  Essays. 
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Titeat  we  itaade  of  thtte^  $Ai  tbttie  «!>  doobt  wHh^kMpttrmiatifllif 
4ti8  dear  that  the  eealineote  aad  pritadplee  tkey  avdlr  iaad  d»- 
•v«k>p«  are  those  still  hoMitly  eiMrlaitftcl  by  their  tihitnigaMedl 
author. 

Bat  what  has  heen  the  result  of  Mr.  MHVb  afk^atmeht  as 

**  prompter"  at  the  India  House  duri!]^  the  several  ^fears  in  which 
he  has  held  that  office  t  His  ptihlishcd  opinions  on  Government, 
are  repuhlican,  or  deraocraticaly  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 
Few  men  have  gone  so  ftir,  bo  man  can  go  beyond  him,  in  the  doC'^ 
trine,  that  every  man  should  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives,  and  that  the  will  of  the  many  should  he 
the  only  admissible  standard  by  which  the  few  should  he  permitted 
to  rule.  But  have  his  doctrtaes  or  his  influence  abated  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  despotism,  under  which  the 
millions  of  India  groan  and.  sulfer  to  the  present  hour  ?  Not  a 
feather  has  been  removed  from  their  burthens  !  His  article  on 
Jurisprudence  evinces  the  clearest  conception  of  the  evils,  and  the 
most  masterly  details  of  the  remedies,  by  which  the  unintelligible 
and  inquitous  systems  of  law  that  now  afflict  mankind  are  dis* 
tinguished,  and  might  be  removed.  Has  the  jurisprudence  of 
India  been  in  the  slightest  degree  benefited  by  the  application  of 
this  knowledge  and  these  remedies  since  his  accession  to  office  ? 
We  have  never  heard  an  instance  of  it,  if  it  has  ever  happened.  His 
article  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  goes  to  advocate  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  freedom  that  has  ever  yet  been  claimed  by  the  most  licentious 
of  its  advocates  ;  and  he  supports  his  positions  by  arguments  that 
appear  to  us  irresistible.  But,  since  his  appointment  at  the  India 
Bouse,  what  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Press  in  India  ?  It  has  been 
struck  down  from  the  highest  eminence  of  useful  liberty  that  it  had 
enjoyed  for  a  few  happy  years,  and  is  now  trampled  ignofflfniously 
in  the  dust,  and  loaded  with  fetters  worse  than  even  a  previous 
censorship !  Has  Mr.  Mill  ever  read  his  admirable  advocacy  of  its 
freedom  to  the  Directors  at  the  India  House,  or  taken  any  one 
step,  which  his  influential  situation  as  <'  promptei*''  itiight  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  doing,  to  rescue  the  Indian  Press  from  its  degra- 
dation ?  We  believe,  never !  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  punishment 
of  men  without  trial,  he  is  a  professed  friend  of  the  abolition  of 
licenses  of  residence,  and  thinks  Cajrourably  of  CoIoni2ation.  But, 
more  men  have  heen  punished  under  this  odious  system  since  fiis 
f'  readings"  began,  than  for  years  before,  and  the  Directors  are  as 
much  averse  to  the  colonij^ation  of  India  as  ever ! 

imat^^tihen^dMaallr^tiiB  {ffwtt  CeMiriy^  eMife^th^t  Mn  MOI 
and  the  other  <«faii«lMe«  lof  lltdnty^liliBaetibW  do  aai^parlbda 
f be  daty^hich  it  is  tMpotfed  tiMf  ^  tlHitio^ffriMkuifrto,  cr  TUmwKfi^ 
tag  the  Direeton,  aad  are  therefore  appelated  to  office  under  laJsc 
pretences ;  or,  if  they  do  sopcoiapt^that  the  IHrectors  neither  hear 
nor  attend  to  their  promptings ;  and  that  their  offices  are  not 
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flMcely  vtelflM  but  fwimdmii,  as  «en^g  to  delude  th«  worid  wi^ 
kopes  of  impro?c«ieBt>  wfakh,  iuid«r  such  a  tjatem,  ave  aevelr  lilcalj 
to  be  rtalixed. 

All  the  petty  changes  whieh  the  ''  Civil  Seirant"  wotild  effect 
in  making  quadrennial  elections  of  the  whole  body,  and  reducing  the 
amnber  to  tweaty-fonr,  would  do  no  more  to  dimiiiiAh  the  evil,  than 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  repress  tymnny  in  the  Navy,  by  change 
tag  the  Captain  of  each  ship  every  four  years,  and  giving  frigates 
three  Lientenanta  instead  of  four.  It  is  worse  than  idleness  to 
fancy  that  this  would  do  any  good :  neither  the  number  of  tlie 
Directors,  nor  their  period  of  service,  is  of  much  consequence,  com* 
pared  with  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole  system,  namely,  that  all 
parties  connected  with  the  East  India  Company,  excepting  only  the 
millions  of  helpless  Natives,  ^*  the  suffering  many,'*  for  whom  Mr.  Mill, 
in  his  writings*  so  humanely  pleads,  have  a  direct  interest  in  its 
misgovemment;  and  gain  the  accomplishment  of  all  their  desiraa 
much  more  speedily  and  effectually  by  a  profligate  expenditure  of 
human  life,  and  of  the  produce  of  human  labour,  plundered  or  taken 
without  their  consent  firom  the  Natives  of  the  country,  than  by  all 
the  ameliorations  which  could  be  introduced  into  their  system  of 
government  at  home  or  abroad. 

First :  the  Director  who  goes  in,  doing  so  mainly  for  the  patron- 
age placed  at  his  disposal,  is  interested  in  increasing  that  patronage, 
which  can  be  best  done  by  extorting  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 
taxation  from  the  country,  and  increasing,  by  wars,  and  other 
equally  justifiable  pretences,  the  number  of  civil  and  military  ap- 
pointments in  the  country, — saddling,  in  short,  all  the  dependents  he 
can  upon  its  exhausted  resources ;  because,  the  greater  their  numbei*, 
the  liu^er  will  be  his  portion  oi  the  patronage  that  appoints  them. 

Secondly :  the  Proprietor  of  India  Stock,^— ^resting  his  money  in 
that  fund  chiefly  because  of  the  jobs,  contracts,  and  appointments  to 
be  had  for  friends  or  dependents,  in  return  for  the  votes  he  gives  to 
individual  candidates  before  they  become  Directors,  and  to  the 
whole  body  in  cases  where  their  votes  are  required  to  support  the 
measures  of  those  in  authority, — ^has  the  strongest  possible  interest 
in  supporting  every  measure  that  favours  the  extension  of  that  pa- 
tronage and  expenoiture ,  for  the  sake  of  the  portion  which  it  will  faU  to 
ids  share  to  receive ;  and  in  maintaining  the  part  taken  by  the  Direc- 
tors, whatever  that  may  be,  as,  without  that  undeviating  subserviency, 
he  woold  be  in  danger  of  getting  out  of  favour,  and  losing  the  prin- 
dpAlohjeetforwliidii  be  bought  Usatock.  At  the  same  tine,  iMle  his 
hiterest  is  so  powerful  in  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  people,  sup- 
porting the  most  wasteful  expenditure,  and  adding  to  the  debts  of 
ttie  Coaqiany,  be  haa  no  interest  whatever  in  leasening  taauUion,  re- 
dueibg  expenBCy  or  paying  off  debt:  beeauae,  whether  the  Com- 
pan/a  aftdrs  yield  in  reality  a  profit  or  a  loss,  he  is  quite  secure  in 
hia  receipt  of  10^  per  cent  dividend  on  bis  stock:  and  as,  if  the 
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inTestment  be  dedrable  at  all,  it  la  advanta^^eoiiA  to  render  it  per- 
tnanenty  the  more  theburtbeas  of  the  Compfinyare  angmented  by 
wasteful  expenditure,  and  the  larger  the  debt  becomes,  the  lees 
probability  is  there  that  the  King's  Government  will  take  such  a 
bargain  off  their  hands. 

Thirdly:  the  civil  and  military  servants  in  India  generally  can 
have  but  one  interest,  which  is,  to  quit  it  and  return  home  as  fast  as 
possible.  During  their  stay  in  India,  therefore,  they  are  all  deeply 
interested  in  seeing  produced  from  the  Natives  as  much  revenue  as 
possible ;  in  securing  all  the  booty  that  can  be  captured ;  in  en- 
couraging wars  for  the  sake  of  prize-money  and  promotion ;  in  rais- 
ing taxes  for  the  sake  of  admitting  increased  salaries ; — ^this  interest 
continues  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career  in  India :  and 
when  they  leave  it  to  come  to  England,  they  fall  into  the  ranks  of 
Proprietors  or  Directors,  sending  their  children  and  connections  out 
to  keep  up  the  ever-revolving  circle. 

Lastly:  the  Board  of  Control  and  Parliament  have  no  interest 
beyond  the  mere  appointment  of  Governors,  Generals,  Commanders- 
in-Chief,  Judges,  and  other  o£ficers ;  and  how  they  regard  the  wel- 
fare of  India,  let  the  quickly-deserted  benches  of  the  House,  when 
its  very  name  is  mentioned  in  that  ^*  august  assembly,"  bear  damn- 
ing witoess. 

These  are  all  the  classes  who  are  admitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  As  to  the  people  of  England,  they  are  more  **  nobly**  oc- 
cupied with  the  momentous  subjects  of  which  the  British  Press 
keeps  them  so  fully  informed  here.  And  as  to  the  people  of  India, 
if  their  existence  even  be  admitted,  after  such  wise  heads  as  Mr. 
Adam's,  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  press,  have  denied  that  there  is 
any  Public  at  all  in  that  highly-peopled  country,  their  tongues  are 
tied,  and  they  have  no  power  of  utterance  for  any  wish  or  thought 
hostile  to  the  existing  system. 

To  imagine,  therefore,  that  reducing  the  number  of  India  Directors 
from  30  to  24,  and  electing  or  re-electing  the  whole  e%'^ery  four 
years,  would  root  out  such  evils  as  these,  bespeaks  at  once  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind  that  could  perceive  an  efficient  remedy  in  such  a 
change.    The  writer  proceeds  : 

*■  Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  Does  not  the  Board  of  Control  supply  all  theqaali- 
ficatiens  that  may  be  wanting  in  the  Court  of  Directors?  Are  not  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  affairs  of  India  taken  from  the  same  class  as  the  Commis- 
-  sloners  of  the  Treasury  or  Admiralty  ?  Have  we  not  here  men  with  the  vicwr 
^fviUmmeik,  and  with  minds  hahitnatad  to  the  UurgeU  v^n^mm  0f  g^wer^- 
metU  i  This  may  be  true,  but  the  general  operation  of  the  Board  of  Commia> 
siooers  is  that  of  control  and  supervision,  not  of  origination  or  execution; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  public  man  can,  under  the  pracHoal  duties 
>  Whieh,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Coatrol^  ha  has  to  peiCsrai,  avar  UJte  Ar 
.amRe  Mn-efC^  or  apply  the  powers. of  h\B  mind  and  chancier  with  the  aama 
intcntUjfy  to  a  saperutendenqe  at  9€Cond  kand^  as  if  be  had  an  original  exer- 
cise of  authority  over  the  details  and  circnmstances  of  the  Indian  administri- 
tldn:    This  is  tlte  less  to  be  expected,  when  it  is  reco1lec1r4lhat  the  nSMh  ef 
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fbmi  m  fHbject  litaecoimeeted  with  tlie  otber  branches' of  AdttinUtm- 

ti«i,  nd  which,  contequently,  does  not  enter  into  the  course  of  preTious  study 
and  practical  information  deemed  necessary  to  a  parliamentary  career.  It  may 
be.afflrmed,  that  to  control  the  details  of  Indian  affairs  efficiently,  the  acqiiisi- 
tioh  of  •  new  Umguage  \i  necessary.  The  terms  of  judicial,  rcTeove,  and  mi- 
litary detsil  are  different  from  those  of  Europe ;  the  principles  of  administra- 
tion, in  their  application,  exhibit  great  difference  and  variety :  these  terms, 
these  differences,  must  be  acquired  before  the  correspondence  from  India  can 
be  understood ;  and  although  the  composition  of  the  Board  or  Control  be,  in 
Ikoint  of  general  knowledge  and  parliamentary  talent,  unexeepUtrnMe^  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  three  individualg^  ^owBVEa  ablb,  can  be,  with- 
out preTious  study  or  local  information,  qualified  to  control  the  details  of  at) 
administration  abounding  in  peculiarities,  and  differing  essentially  from  that 
with  which  they  have  been  before  conversant/ 

This  description  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  sufficiently  flatter- 
ing, though  few  beside  the  writer  would  recognize  it  as  at  all  aj>- 
plicable  to  the  body  so  named.     If  the  persons  who  now  fill  the 
principal  offices  of  that  Board  may  be  considered  to  have  "  the 
views  of  statesmen/'  with  "  minds  habituated  to  the  largest  ques- 
tions of  government,"  it  may  be  as  truly  affirmed,  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter  before  us  is  either  Burke  or  Junius :  which  some  per- 
baps  might  dispute.    We  will  nevertheless  say  thus  much  to  his 
honour,  that  be  is  much  nearer  to  either  of  the  illustrious  personages 
we  have  named,  than  any  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  that 
we  have  yet  seen  can  be  said  to  approach  great  statesmen.   But  the 
paragraph  under  review  is  remarkable  for  a  very  singular  admis- 
sion, namely,  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  cannot 
take  a  very  deep  interest,  or  apply  his  mind  with  great  intensity 
(whach  the  writer  thinks  desirable)  to  the  superintendence  of  Indian 
afiain,  because  he  does  it  at  second  handy  and  is  not  the  original 
tor  of  the  acts  of  administration.    This  is,  first,  a  fallacy :  as  may 
be  shown  by  simply  observing,  that  if  men  could  not  take  a  deep 
interest  in  that  which  originated  with  others,  there  would  be  no 
parties  interested  in  the  conduct  of  ministers  but  themselves,  abd  no 
critics  but  authors;  both  of  which  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  expe- 
rience.    It  is,  in  this  sense,  the  only  one  we  apprehend  in  which  the 
anthor  meant  to  apply  it,  a  fallacy  ;  but  there  is  another  sense,  in 
which  be  has  evidently  not  applied  it,  in  which  it  conveys  a  truth 
of  great  importance  indeed ;  and  it  is  this^ — ^that  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble for  any  person  either  to  understand  or  regulate  affairs  not  under 
their  immediate  superintendence,  so  well  as  if  they  were  on  tbe 
spot  where  the  events  themselves  are  happening.    The  author  baa 
discovered,  that  a  Board  of  Control  at  Westminster  cannot  study 
so  intensely,  or  regard  with  nearly  so  much  interest,  measures  ori- 
ginating in  the  City  of  London,  although,  being  only  three  miles  off, 
they  may  know  them  on  the  very  day  they  happen,  although  they 
are  in  frequent  communication  with  the  actors  and  originators,  and 
altlioagb  they  have  the  power  to  stay  the  execution,  if  disap- 
proved.    But  the  same  writer  has  not  discovered^  that  a  Board  of 
Pirectors  in  London  are  not  likely  to  take  a  deep  mterest  in  mea- 
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sUreB  originating  fifteen  tboniand  mitei  Mray,  of  which  they  aie  no^ 
the  authoni,  of  which  they  can  know  nothing  till  lijt  monthn  after 
they  have  occurred^  of  which  they  scarcely  ever  see  the  personal 
orighuEtoTB,  and  which  they  cannot  stay  the  ezecutioo,  nor  even 
disapprore,  till  twelve  months  after  themierliiafto  be  prodneed  hy 
them  is  over,  and  even  then,  have  their  orders  treated  with  the  at- 
most  contempt.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  In  which  a  second-hand 
superintendence  was  inefficient  and  wortUess^it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
lectors  pretending  to  superintend  what  they  cannot  effednally 
control.  The  '^  Civil  Servant''  has  in  his  wisaom  discovered  this 
evil  where  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  but  where  it  reigns  in  full 
vigour^  and  flashes  on  the  conviction  of  all  observers,  he  has  not 
made  the  discovery ! 

The  puerility  of  supposinff  e  new  langus^e  necessary  to  under- 
stand tlie  details  of  Inoian  wairs,  is  really  such  as  one  could  not 
have  expected :  there  is  no  difficulty  of  this  kind  wluch  may  not 
be  conquered  in  a  month.  But,  when  it  is  said  or  insinuated,  that 
the  three  individuals  now  composing  that  Board,  meaning  Mr.  Wynn, 
Dr.  Phillimore,  and  Mr.  Courtenay,  are  great  men  and  able  states- 
men, we  come  at  once  to  a  more  perfect  estimate  of  the  author^s 
understanding,  than  by  any  page  m  his  book.  To  show  what  these 
three  men  are,  we  need  only  mention  three  things,  one  of  each«  as 
complete  illustaations  of  their  several  characters  and  understandings. 

Mr.  Wynn  umkes  a  speech  in  Parliament,  well  knowing  that  su^ 
speedi  would  be  printed  in  all  the  papers  of  Eoghind,  c<^ed  into  all 
de  papers  of  India,  aad  spread  therefore  by  thousands  over  every 
part  of  HiBdDOStan,in  which  hesaya^^^  that  the  AwneriealiAferiorityof 
the  English  to  the  bdians,  is  a  strong  reason  w^  we  should  dread 
tiieirattemptsat  revolt."  He  adds»  <Uhal:  if  this  fact  of  their  numeri* 
eai  superiority  to  iv  were  told  to  them,  it  wooU  set  the  whole  oooa- 
try  in  a  Maae  of  rebeUion."  ^He,  on  that  groaad,  deno«nees  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  in  India  asfraugiit  with  danger;  while,  at  ^  very 
same  moment,  he  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  flf^read  aiaoag  the  li-^ 
dhuwyin  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  veiy  knowledge  he  so  much 
dreads ;  and  tells  them,  in  his  official  oapaeity,  and  with  all  the  e»^ 
kamtty  of  a  public  assembly,  that  if  they  only  reflect  on  the  £Mt  he 
nesr  niakes  known  to  them,  it  ought  to  excite  them  to  instant  re- 
volt, lor  ikm  purpose  of  throwing  off  thehr  s«i^eoti<m  ^Thia  is 
Mr.  wynn,  the  President. 

Dr.  Phillimore  is  a  practitioner  of  Doctors'  Cemmoiw,  the  ^  re- 
cesses'' of  which  &A  not  occur  to  the  '^  Civil  Servant*  as  uofittiBg  a 
man  for  a  statesman,  though  debates  on  divorces  and  crimHMms  are 
not  much  more  elevated  topics  than  those  discussed  on  ^  thb  deck 
of  a  merchant  vessel.''  In  a  Committee  of  tiie  House  of  Commons, 
the  Doctor  hears  an  indhidual  Mty,  that  a  oert^  pamphlet  on  tho 
fiidian  Press,  universal)y  attributed  to  Mr.  Adam,  a  copy  of  wliieb 
Was  in  the  Viands  of  meet  oflhe  members  of  theConsnittee,  is  tmuk 
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oo  a  cmnparisoii  to  eorroopwid,  word  for  void,  vilh  a  Mb^te  ^Oin 
tained  in  a  pabfie  deepatchy  than  Ijing  on  tiiie  toUa  of  the  Coaiv 
Buttee-fooniy  and  both  opened  to  pouit  out  the  esaat  jreeesiblaiioe. 
The  learned  Cmliaay  in  a  barst  of  eager,  denoaaeee  this  ae  afccae 
attaek  on  Mr.  Adam,  aaealled  for,  and  wheUy  out  of  (he  iray ;  «nl 
wiads  up  his  violent  ebullition  by  caiSSa^  this  wftkwk.  uogeQerpua^ 
beeauee  Mr.  Adiun  was  dead,  and  naable  to  defend  hiinsetf  i^-^Thia 
is  Dr.  PhiUinore. 

The  other  dlstingnished  member  of  this  Board,  of  which  the 
''  composition*'  Is  so  *^  unexceptionable,''  is  Mr.Courtenay.  In  the 
same  Conmdttee,  this  gentleman  was  examining  a  witness  on  the 
fubje^  of  the  remarlcs  contained  {n  the  Calcutta  Journal  of 
Febmary  8, 1823,  on  the  appomtment  of  Dr.  Bryce  to  be  Clerk 
of  the  Stationary  Committee  ;  and  when  it  was  alleged  by  the  wk- 
oessj  that  these  remarlcs  in^puted  nothing  more  than  that  the  ap- 
pointaient  was  an  inappropriate  oae  for  a  rererend  clergyman,  which 
might  have  arisen  from  error  of  judgment  in  the  quarter  in  which 
the  appointment  originated ;  the  honourable  member  gravely  asked, 
whether  the  witness  did  not  think  it  was  a  very  serious  breaeh  of 
the  laws,  and  a  liighly  offensive  act,  to  suppose  error  of  judgment  in 
msjf  poblie  functionary  i-^lliis  is  Mr.  Courtenay. 

We  think  we  might  challenge  any  Board  whatever,  to  prodoee 
three  such  men,  and  three  such  anecdotes,  all  happeaiog  witUn  a 
day  or  two  of  each  other:  and  these  are  the  t^ee  oM^  individuals, 
the  calibre  of  whose  minds  appears  so  gigantic  to  their  '<  Civil "  ealoi* 
gis^     He  couisludes  thus : 

*  It  jis  not  by  these  obsenrMions  intended  to  deny  the  utili^,  or  t^e  consti- 
tvtional  necepsity,  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  the  sole  point  wnieh  is  meant  to . 
he  established  is,  that  as  the  miUaXMU^  of  the  members  of  the  Board  oT  Gen- 
trol,  and  the  amend  purmtUt  pf  public  man  in  iSnglaod*  leader  the  poases- 
iioa  of  detaiiea  knowledge  very  improbable,  an  improved  constitutioB  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  becomes  indispensable,  to  secure  the  exercise  of  efiScient 
■qMrintendenoeyrom  home  over  the  aflbirs  of  oar  Indian  empire.  Indie  par- 
Waw^afrry  respoosibiUty  to  which  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  are 
sob^iect,  for  the  general  conduct  of  Indian  affiairs,  the  nation  has,  unquestion- 
ably, a  aredJt  geeurttv  that  no  act  qfp^dHie  or  private  cpprtuUn  wUl  beeomr 
mmedhytke  9erwmt9^ftke  BmU  InMaCompamM;  anditwovldbe  do&ag 
maA  iaiastlos  to  the  akUUjf  and  high  character  of  the  individjuals  by  whoia 
toe  oUces  in  Question  have  been  and  are  still  held,  not  to  express  a  convic- 
tion, thet  the  duty  of  control  has  been  cometentiouely  and  ben^fieiaXhf  ex- 
erted. TMs  control  and  partiamentary  respoDsibility  »  ^e  mere  neoessaiy, 
as  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  a  body  and  iadividnally,  appear  to  be  irreipon^ 
tUte  ;  end  there  can  be  no  doebl,  ^lataeither  the  interests  of  the  Indian  epi- 
pi^,  nor  the  rights  of  Ipdlfidaals,  could  be  considered,  in  theorv,  secure,  un- 
dar  the  seciiet  and  uncontroUed  exercise  of  an  authority,  that  is  not  pnicti- 
ci^y  subject  either  to  removal  or  to  pubHe  investigation.* 

On  this  we  have  to  offer  a  very  few  remarks.  In  the  case  of  the 
ladia  IMrec.tors,  it  was  the  permantency  of  their  cootinuance  in  office 
which -was  chiefly  objected  to,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  them 
more  xou^ble.  The  same  writer  here  mecovers,  however,  that 
the  mutabiUty  of  office  in  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  is 
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an  evily  altbough' these  members  do  not  change  so  often  as  every 
four  years,  the  shortest  period  at  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to, 
change  a  Director.  But  the  climax  of  all  is  the  assertion,  that 
**  in  the  Parliamentary  responsibility  to  which  the  members  of  the- 
Board  of  Control  are  subject  for  the  general  conduct  of  Indian 
alBBdrs,  the  nation  has,  uNQUESTiOMABLYy  a  great  security;  that  no 
act  of  public  or  private  oppression  will  be  committed  by  the  «er- 
vants  of  the  East  India  Company**!  Gracious  heaven!  Has  not 
this  Parliamentary  responsibility  always  existed  as  much  as. now  ? 
Was  not  Hastings  impeached  under  it?  And  has  there  been  no  act 
of  public  or  private  oppression  since  then  ?  The  issue  of  that  seven, 
years'  trial  plainly  proved  how  worthless  was  that  security  against^ 
any  oppresdons,  public  or  private,  great  or  small :  and  to  say  that 
the  liability  to  such  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals 
forming  the  Board  of  Control  here^  is  a  great  security  that  no  op- 
pressions will  be  committed  by  any  of  the  thousands  of  individuals 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  that  distant  and  ex- 
tensive country,  is  to  make  an  assertion,  which  must  be  seen  to  in- 
volve an  absurdity  by  persons  of  the  lowest  class  of  intellei;^  to 
whom  it  may  be  addressed. 

Whether  the  duty  of  control,  such  as  it  is,  (and,  according  to  the. 
author's  previous  showing,  it  is  but  imperfect  at  best,)  has  been  con- 
scientiously and  beneficially  exercised,  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  opi- 
nion, on  which  persons  may  think  differently,  according  to  their  ae- 
gree  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Thus  much,  however,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  in  contrast  to  such  an  assumption,  that  in  all  the 
cases  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  in  which  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol has  been  appealed  to  for  judgment  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
Company's  servants  in  India,  or,  the  refusal  of  the  Directors  to 
affora  the  injured  party  redress  here,  they  have  invariably  taken  part 
with  the  oppressors,  and  only  lent  their  aid  to  trample  the  victhn 
still  lower  in  the  dust. 

As  the  portion  of  the  work  under  review  which  we  have  last 
quoted,  brings  to  a  close  the  section  on  what  is  called  the  Home 
Admiaistrationof  Indian  Affairs,  we  shall  for  the  present  suspend  our 
remarks  on  it  here,  and  resume  the  subject  in  our  next,  by  analysing 
the  opinions  of  the  author  on  the  Indian  Administrations  at  the  seve- 
ral presidencies  or  seats  of  Government  there.  After  going  through 
this,  we  shall  probably  sum  up  a  judgment  on  the  whole,  separating 
the  useful  from  the  worthless,  and  coming  to  some  general  eondtt- 
sion,  stating  the  evidence  on  which  it  will  be  founded.  For 
the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  although 
the  writer  appears  to  be  actuated  by  just  and  benevolent  motives, 
and  has  the  capacity  to  see,  and  the  candour  to  admit,  that  irrespansi" 
ble  power  is  not  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  or  the 
ri^ts  of  individuals,  yet,,  in  his  apprehension  of  the  remedies  by 
which  he  conceives  this  irresponsibility  may  be  connected  or  coun- 
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teraeted,  he  appearsto  us  to  be  as  completely  blind  as  if  he  were  born 
without  intellectual  vision :  and  those  who  follow  such  a  guide  can- 
Dot  fail  to  share  with  him  the  fate  scripturally  predicted  of  those 
who  in  that  helpless  condition  attempt  to  lead  each  other. 


THE  DANCING  GIRL  OP  DELHI. 

Dark  was  the  night,  and  load  the  wind. 

And  heavy  fell  the  sullen  rain. 
Bat,  gloomier  far  than  all,  the  mind 

Of  her  who  cross  *d  the  plain. 

She  stood  beside  the  Jiimna*8  flood. 
That  darkly  roU'd  its  waves  below  ; 

In  ai^ny  of  soul  she  stood 
And  li8ten*d  to  its  flow. 

A  shivering  babe  lay  in  her  arms, 

A  babe  made  fatherless  that  day. 
The  first- fruit  of  her  youthful  charms, 

The  theme  of  many  a  lay. 

For  he,  its  sire,  who  fell  beneath 

The  Mogul's  sanguine  brand. 
Had  declc'd  his  brow  with  song*s  bright  wreath 

In  Persians  tuneful  land ; 

In  Khorosan  aud  Candahar 

Had  raised  his  lofty  strain, 
And,  following  in  the  walie  of  war. 

Breathed  di^th  on  many  a  plain. 

But  now  all  mute  his  vocal  lyre. 
All  cold  the  hand  that  touchM  its  chord  ; 

And,  ah !  extinct  that  softer  flre 
We  paint  by  softest  word ! 

And  she,  whom  once  it  warmed  and  cheered, 
Forsaken  now,  and  friendless  grown. 

With  blighted  heart,  and  bosom  searM, 
Feels  cold,  and  sad,  and  lone ; 

And  seeks  by  night  the  howling  flood. 
And  dreams,  as  wild  she  hears  it  rave. 

Her  murderM  Miraa*s  gushing  blood 
Still  red  upon  the  wave. 

Now  to  her  heart  her  babe  she  pressed, 
And,  bending  o*er  the  angry  stream. 

Plunged  deep  within  its  tossing  breast. 
And  vanish'd  like  a  dream. 
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jmnomsmoMh  and  praotical  view  of  thb  law  op  ubkl 
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No.  IV. 

l^eareHcai  Ftew  qftke  Law  o/Likel  in  England. 

Tn^  fifth,  and  iast  arfpuaent  that  I  shall  offer  in  favour  of  nn- 
Ihnited  toleration,  is  founded  on  the  failiure  of  the  latest  and  most 
elaborate  attempt  wMcb  has  been  made  to  gire  to  the  law  of  lihel 
the  ntmost  improvement  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  susceptible. 
I  allude  to  the  bill  which  Mr.  Brougham  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1816.  The  principles  on  Which  it  proceeded  are 
fully  developed  in  an  able  article  in  the  Bdinborgh  Review,  which 
concludes  with  the  following  (mmmary  of  its  provisions  : 

*  1.  It  first  takes  away  entirely  the  power  of  filing  ex  officio  informations  in 
eases  of  libel  and  seditious  wordtf.  9*  It  next  aboiisbes  tke  power  of  reply, 
unless  where  the  defendsot  has  adduced  ettdenee ;  thus  placing  tbe  crown 
prosecutions  upon  the  same  footing  wi(b  all  others,  a.  It  fiulEer  prevents 
any  such  trial  from  being  by  special  Juty,  unless  b^th  parties  consent ;  thus 
placing  tbe  offence  in  question  upon  the  same  footing  with  all  crimes  of  the 
highest  nature, — ^vis.  treasoA  and  felony,  and  with  all  misdemeanours,  the  pro- 
ceedings for  which  do  not  eoMa  from  the  Crown  oflee.  4.  The  bill  proceeds 
to  talce  away  the  disthMStion  between  written  and  spoken  slander,  and  to  provide 
that  tbe  latter  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanour.  A.  In  the  next  plaos, 
it  allows  the  defendant,  in  all  prosecutions  for  libel,  or  seditious  or  defema- 
tory  words,  to  give  the  truth  of  the  sutement  in  evidence,  after  due  notice  to 
the  prosecutor ;  but  it  provides  that  the  jury  may,  notwithstanding  of  such 
proof,  find  the  defendant  guilty :  and  that  the  court,  in  passing  sentence,  may 
consider  such  proof  in  aggravation,  or  in  mitigation,  and  may  also  consider 
the  giving  notice  without  offering  etidedee  In  aggravatioii.  6.  TIm  next  pro* 
vision  is  for  enabling  the  defeodiuit  to  prove  tha^  the  publication  was  without 
his  privity,  and  the  jury  to  convict  aotwitiistaDding  such  evidence.  7.  It  fSv- 
ther  takes  away  tlie  distiaotldn  between  Words  imputing  an  indictable  offence, 
and  words  generally  defhmatory,  deolaring  both  to  be  aotioMible,  and  tbus  i«- 
moving  also  the  distinction  between  written  and  spoken  slander.  8.  Lastly* 
it  prohibits  the  truth  of  the  statement  from  bdng  pleaded  in  justification  to 
an  action,  whether  Ibr  libel  or  for  words ;  but  enables  the  defendant,  upon 
due  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  to  give  it  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue,  end 
the  jury  to  take  such  evidence  into  their  consideration,  Imt  to  find  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  notwithstanding  if  they  shall  think  fit.'  • 

It  will  be  found  that  the  changes  above  enumerated  are  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  would  h«ve  existed  more  in  theory  tltta 
In  practice^  insomneb,  that  though  some  of  them  seem  to  extend, 
ana  others  to  contract,  the  liberty  of  diseuflsi^m,  yet,  if  the  bill  had 
passed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  its  influence  <m  the  state  of  the 
press  would  have  been  absolutely  imperceptible.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  friends  of  toleration  who  rejected  it  as  less  favourable  to  the 


*  Edinburgh  Review.    No.  58,  p.  148. 
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rifhta  of  the  sttbjeet  tliaa  the  existing  syBtem,  acted  more  reaeoa* 
nhlf  than  those  who  shrank  from  it  as  an  excessive  rekzattoa  of 
the  restraints  which  the  law  now  supplies.  From  the  sentimentst 
hideedy  which  stand  in  the  front  of  the  article  referred  to,  it  is 
eTident  that  the  views  of  the  author  of  the  plan  coincided  pretty 
exactly  with  those  of  the  advocatee  for  the  law  as  it  is,  except  in 
eo  fkr  as  his  impatleace  of  private  libels  incited  him  to  seek  the 
means  of  rendering  proceedings  against  them  more  effectual. 

*  The  works  of  former  writers  (savs  the  Reviewer)  afford  but  slender  assist- 
ance, consisting  generally  of  vajrae  aeelaraatlon  or  sweeping  theory,  in  wkick 
the  grand  object  of  piacttcal  ntiuty  has  been  lost  sight  of.  The  laboors  «f 
logislatora  have  been  still  more  defeetive,  varying  ofiy  between  the  opposite, 
and  mimo$t  squaUjf  ptmieiout  extremes  of  strict  prohiDition  and  nnrestrained 
Ucenae  ;  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made,  as  fkr  as  we  know,  even  in  the  codes 
Ihshioned  by  specalatiTe  men,  for  new  commnnities  to  reconcile  the  two  great 
objects  of  protecting  free  disosssion,  and  checking  attacks  apon  ohafaeter.' 

No  improvement  on  the  law  of  libel  could  certainly  be  expected 
from  one  who  considered  "  unrestrained  license/'  which  is  In  Act 
practically  exhibited  by  the  state  of  the  press  in  England  and 
North  America,  an  extreme  "  almost  equally  pernicious  with  strict 
prohibition''  or  censorship  ;  and  who  attempted  to  reconcile  froe- 
dom  of  discussion  with  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  penaltin  on 
whatever  might  happen  to  be  construed  into  an  attack  upon  cha** 
racter,  whether  written  or  spoken.  The  more  the  subject  Is  re- 
flected on,  and  the  more  carefully  the  most  plausible  objections  are 
exambed,  the  more  we  shall  be  conrinced  that  there  is  nojmint 
between  the  two  extremes  of  **  unrestrained  license  "  to  speak  and 
write,  and  "  strict  prohibition/'  at  which  it  would  be  wise,  just, 
or  safe  to  stop ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  reconcile  the  free 
exercise  and  full  influence  of  intellect,  as  a  check  on  the  baser  pro* 
pensitiea  of  our  nature  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  with  the 
panishment  of  erroneous  or  uncandid  speculation,  is  but  a  reservation 
of  openings  through  which  individuals  and  parties  naay  anno^  those 
who  dissent  from  their  own  partialities,  principles,  and  prejudices. 
But  let  us  e;camlne  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Brougham's  bill  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  given : 

1.  It  first  takes  away  entirely  the  power  of  filing  tx  ojicio  infomiations  in 
"■"* rds.* 


of  libel  and  seditions  won 
In  1816,  such  a  reform  might  have  been  supposed  to  relieve  the 
press  fropi  a  most  vexatious  species  of  control ;  but  the  operations 
of  Uie  *  Constitutional  Association'  have  since  demonstrated, that 
prirate  and  irresponsible  persons  may  harass  their  political  adver- 
saries with  a  war  of  indictments,  more  active  and  rancorous  thajj 
that  which  depended  upon  the  temper  of  an  Attomey-GencTal. 
Sir  John  Hawles  has  well  observed,  that  "  the  true  reaaou    of  a 
grand  jury  is  the  vast  inequaHty  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
wUch  m  an  indictment  is  always  between  the  King  and  his  suljjccts ; 
Imt  as  in  most  oases  of  libel  the  contest  is  between  opposite  Parties 
in  church  or  state,  the  protection  of  a  grand  or  petty  jury  ca»  imie 
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avail  a  defendant ;  the  trne  plaintifls  may  be  in  the  jury-box,  and 
if  tliey  are  not,  the  prosecutor  has  little  hope  of  a  verdict.  Thoee 
who  admitted  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sin  of  lib^l, 
it  is  a  ^  much  more  important  question  whether  any  given  publiea* 
tion  shall  be  prosecuted  or  not,  than  whether  it  is  libellous  or  not,"  * 
should  have  deduced  this  inference,  that  since  an  impartial  prosecutor 
could  not  possibly  be  found,  nor  generated  by  any  legislative  con- 
trivance, and  it  was  even  a  solecism  to  conjoin  the  two  words,  libel- 
ing was  a  species  of  crime  which  ought  never  to  be  prosecuted.  If 
a  jury  cannot  be  trusted,  whither  shall  we  resort  for  an  equitable 
judgment  ?  In  respect  to  all  other  crimes,  it  is  so  fieur  from  being 
more  important  to  aecide  whether  they  shall  be  prosecuted,  than 
whether  they  have  been  committed,  that  it  has  been  contended  that 
''  in  all  cases  in  which  a  grand  jury  sends  a  man  to  his  trial,  it  doe% 
neither  good  nor  evil ;  for  the  man  is  tried,  and  sustains  the  conse- 
quences of  his  trial  exactly  as  if  no  such  thing  as  a  grand  jury  had 
been  in  existence."  t  To  be  sent  to  trial  is  said  to  be  no  evil  in 
any  case  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  been  an  omission,  from 
inadvertence,  to  except  cases  of  libel,  for,  in  respect  to  them,  the 
fate  of  the  defendant  is  in  a  groat  measure  decided  by  an  affirmative 
or  negative  resolution  respecting  his  being  submitted  to  the  ordeal 
of  a  trial.  It  follows,  theroforo,  that  the  abolition  of  e»  officio  in- 
formations would  afford  no  material  alleviation  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  present  law  of  libeL 

*  9.  It  next  mholikhet  the  power  of  reply,  unleM  where  the  defendnit  hei  ad- 
dnced  evidence ;  thus  placing  the  crown  proiecutionB  upon  the  Mine  footing 
with  all  othen.* 

Thb  amendment  is  not  open  to  any  objection,  though  its  impor- 
tance may  easUy  be  overrated.  The  effect  of  a  defence  against  a 
charge  of  libel  depends  so  much  on  the  disposition  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  that  thero  are  many  instances  of  the  most 
pertinent  and  effectual  reply  having  been  considered  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  original  offence.  He  who  is  accused  of  teaching  sedition 
or  bksphemy  can  only  justify  himself  by  reasserting  his  statements, 
remforcing  his  arguments,  and  unfolding  all  the  grounds  on  which 
he  endeavours  to  establish  those  propositions  which  constitute  the 
crime  for  which,  in  so  seemingly  preposterous  a  manner,  he  labours 
to  exonerate  himself.  If  the  jury  are  prodisposed  to  regard  the 
man  who  maintains  the  propositions  in  question  as  a  criminal  de- 
serving of  temporal  punishment,  they  will  be  confirmed  in  that  opi- 
nion by  the  tenor  of  the  defence  ;  and  if  they  are  predisposed  to 
regard  him  as  meritorious,  excusable,  or  harmless,  as  worthy  of  ap- 
plause or  contempt,  all  defence  is  superfluous.  Under  such  cireum- 
stances,  therefore,  the  prosecutor's  privilege  of  roply  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LXXIH,  p.  117. 
f  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XXXlIf,  p.  107. 
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'  '*  S.  Itlkrtherprateiitsaiiy  rach' trial  from  being  by  special  jary,  imlesaboth 
jMities  consent ;  thoa  placing  the  offence  in  question  upon  the  same  footing 
with  all  eriines  of  the  highest  nature, — yiz.  treason  and  felony,  and  ^itl^  aU 
'misdemeanours,  the  proceedings  for  which  do  not  come  from  the  Crown-office.* 

This  would  undoubtedly  be  an  improvement ;  but  it  is  very  re-* 
markable,  that  the  main  reason  why  special  juries  are  objectionable. 
— namelT,  the  imfair  mode  of  striking  them,  is  not  once  suggested 
nor  allud^  to  in  this  article  !  For  presisting  in  that  mode,  instead 
of  "  balloting  for  the  jury  out  of  a  number  of  freeholders  possessed 
of  estates  of  such  a  value y'  *  no  excuse  whatever  can  be  offered,  nor 
any  plauuble  reply  to  the  conclusive  objections  which  have  repeat- 
edly been  preferred  against  it.  But  even  if  special  juries  were  £urly 
struck  from  the  same  class  of  persons  of  which  grand  juries  are  com- 
posed, there  would  still  be  reason  to  prefer  the  judgment  of  a  petty 
jury  in  all  cases  of  libel ;  persons  in  that  rank  of  life  being  less  imbued 
with  the  feelings,  and  less  susceptible  of  the  influences  whence  into- 
lerance proceeds, — ^pride,  ambition,  and  timidity.  The  substitution 
of  petty  juries  would  therefore  mitigate  some  of  the  evils  inherent 
in  the  present  system,  but  as  such  a  body  would  still  be  liable  to 
pronounce  erroneous  verdicts,  and  would  not  be  intrusted  ^ith  the 
apportionment  of  the  punishment,  such  a  change  would  not  remove 
half  the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against  the  law  of  libel. 

*  4  The  bill  proceeds  to  take  away  the  difference  between  written  and  spoken 
slander,  aid  to  provide  that  the  latter  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanour.* 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  part  of  the  bill  deserved  unqua- 
lified reprobation.  The  objections  against  prosecutions  for  written 
libel  exist  in  tenfold  force  against  prosecutions  for  spoken  libel, 
whether  relating  to  the  petty  quarrels  and  frivolous  turmoils  of  pri- 
vate life,  or  the  political  topics  which  are  in  the  moutbs  of  all  men, 
and  afford  occasions  to  the  most  treacherous  dilations  and  gross 
misrepresentations.  If  it  requires  but  a  moderate  degree  of  mag- 
nanimity to  despise  written  libels,  what  must  be  the  rancour  or  feeble- 
ness of  those  who  would  hunt  "  winged  words  "  into  a  court  of 
justice,  and  seek  penal  retribution  for  the  injury  thereby  inflicted 
on  private  or  public  integrity  of  character  ? 

*  5.  In  the  next  place,  it  allows  the  defendant  in  all  prosecutions  for  libel,  or 
seditious  or  de&matory  words,  to  give  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  evklence, 
after  due  notice  to  the  prosecutor ;  but  it  provides  that  the  jury  may,  not- 
wi^tanding  of  such  proof,  find  the  defendant  guilty  ;  and  tliat  the  court  in 
passing  sentence  may  consider  such  proof  either  in  aggravation  or  mitigation, 
and  may  also  consider  the  giving  notice,  without  offering  evidence  in  aggra- 
vation.* 

This  was  esteemed  the  most  important  provision  in  the  proposed 
bill,  that  on  which  its  friends  and  enemies  chiefly  rested  their  oppo- 
fflte  opinions  of  its  merits,  and  one  which  would  make  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  law  of  libel.  And  if  the  practice  of  the  existing  law 
corresponded  to  its  theory,  as  would  have  been  the  case  but  for 
trial  by  jury,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  make  the  truth  of  the 

*  Lord  Lyttleton*s  Txitter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  1738. 
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statemeiit  a  complete  joBtificatioii  in  all  casee,  die  adtantaifes  of  the 
enactment  in  question  could  not  well  hare  been  exaggerated.  But^ 
in  tlie  first  place»  in  almost  all  public^  and  in  many  private  libels, 
the  truth  of  the  facts  involTed  in  the  discussion  is  not  questioned, 
but  only  the  propriety  and  tendency  of  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them,  the  epithets  applied  to  them,  and  the  comment  iHth  which 
they  are  accompanied.  What  the  jury  hare  to  consider  ii,  not  the 
truth  of  the  fitcts,  which  is  matter  of  notoriety,  nor  the  abstract  se- 
rerity  of  the  animadversions  and  vehemence  of  the  InTective,  btit 
whether  the  publications  "  proceeded  horn  a  maiuriaus  mind,  bent, 
not  upon  making  a  foir  communication  for  the  purpose  of  expoeinff 
bad  measures,  but  for  the  sake  of  exciting  tumult  and  disaffection.**  * 
The  defendant  would  therefore  derive  little  or  no  advantage  ftoM 
being  permitted  to  enppoit  the  truth  of  his  **  statement'*  by  evi« 
denee,  and  would  have  stood  under  the  proposed  law  in  very  nearW 
the  same  predicament  in  which  he  is  placed  at  present.  Under  both 
systemS)  the  jury  would  apply  their  minds  to  the  solution  of  the 
same  question,  namely,  the  malicious  intention  of  the  defendant. 

If  *^  the  rule  which  now  prevails,  operates  most  injuriously  to  the 
great  interests  of  liberty,  and  of  good  government  in  general ;  **  if 
"  it  tends  to  the  prevention  of  public  duscussion  beyond  all  the  fet- 
ters that  ever  were  invented  for  the  press  ;  **  if  <'  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a  previous  censorship  would  cramp  its  freedom  much 
more  effectually/'  t — it  might  be  replied,  that  the  rule  which  waa 
proposed  to  be  substituted,  (and  which  actually  prevails  in  meet  of 
the  states  of  North  America,)  would  not  sensibly  have  alleviated  a 
pressure  which  is  described  to  be  so  galling.  To  say,  however,  that 
the  severe  letter  of  the  present  law,  tempered  as  it  has  always  been 
by  the  interposition  of  a  jury,  tends  to  the prefoevUion  of  diecueaiom, 

BEYOND  ALL  THE  FXTTEI18   THAT   EVER  WERE   INVENTED   FOR  TfltX 

PRESS,  (wlule  it  is  doubted  whether  **  previous  censorship,**  which 
is  far  from  being  the  worst  description  of  fetters  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  press,  '^  would  cramp  its  freedom  more  effectually,*') 
is  an  assertion  which  Outrages  truth  as  much  as  it  fails  in  attaining 
the  object  for  which  it  was  advanced. 

Secondly,  the  illustrations  given  of  the  proviso  which  penaits  the 
jury  to  find  the  defendant  guilty,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  prored 
the  truth  of  his  statement,  show  still  more  plainly  the  coind'" 
dence  between  the  existing  nde  and  that  which  was  proposed  to  be 
substituted.    Thus, 

*  It  if  meaifcit  th«f  m  statement,  either  sgitest  the  Ctovenuaenl  of  aa  iadl- 
vldnd,  nay  be  libdloes ;  or,  la  eae  a  pknae  to  wUeh  ao  oae  eaaobsieet,  tmf 
be  crimiaai,  aUhoagh  fwuiOffi  la  tnrth.  VrndmUtUdftuU  ma^  te  iawwiwd  te 
furious  or  i^^mmiatorjf  in/netive.  Some  caies  may  be  eonceived  (thouc b 
tbey  are  exceedingly  raie)  In  wbicb  a  simple  itatamtfot  of  ikets  respecnnf  ae 
OoffemaieBt  would  be  aa  offnet  against  the  pubUe  tfaaqnilllty;  bat  ham^ 

^  Starkie  on  Ubel,  p.  Mft. 
t  Bdlabargh  Review,  No.  UIL  p.  110. 
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in  confiteiee,  or  discovered  by  cormptiMi,  and  tluDgs  concealed  from  motiTea 
of  prudence  or  humfloiity,  may  be  uaiieioiisty  promnlgated  ta  the  {^/tmiU  ifi- 
jwof  er  MiUT  rvlnqf  fMMcene  jMrfona.' 

Again, 

*  Thai  there  are  pdbllc  libels,  properly  so  called,  trbicfa  may  be  criminal, 
tbMgli  tme,  is  eatUy  sbowit.  The  laslanceaare  no  denbt  rire,  Irai  they  extol. 
II  nay  be  libeUous  to  slate,  ifi  am  ftUUmmoimrg  wap,  that  whieh,  If  plainly 
slated,  would  be  lnaeoeat,-H»  to  address  the  passions  of  the  multitttde  aboat 
scardtT  of  provisions,  or  of  soldiers  about  pay.  It  may  be  libellous  to  address  to 
partlciilftr  classes,  tL  plain  Statement  of  that  which,  published  generally,  would 
Be  faia0e0Bt,--Htt  16  disperse  it  aftong  a  mob  or  an  army.  U  may  be  libeltoitts  I* 
state,  e«mi  pUdaig^  truths  of  a  delicate  nature  at  a  particular  erisis,>— as  duitef 
an  inTtialoa,  a  rebellion,  or  a  mutiny.  Finally,  there  are  certain  truths  (but  the 
nuiBber  Is  extremely  small)  of  so  partieularly  delicate  a  nature,  that  the  plaineH 
statement  of  them  at  any  time  would  be  libellous,-'«s  the  legitimacy  of  the 
fulgldofit  SeYerelgn,  Ms  right  to  the  erown  generally,  his  politieal  coadaet, 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  his  private  emidttct,  of  which  the  law  takes  no 
■otice.  In  all  such  eases,  the  truth  is  evidently  not  of  itself  a  defence  t  it 
enters  Indeed  into  the  question  of  malice,  and  is  fkvourable  to  the  defendant 
as  Ihr  aa  it  goes,  but  Is  not  suAdent  to  acquit  him*  In  all  these,  on  the  other 
head,  the  lUiehood  of  the  stattmeat  is  deeistve  of  guilt.*^ 

It  is  ihrid^iity  from  these  examples^  that  the  question  in  cases  of 
pabDe  Hbel,  is  not  whether  the  defendant  has  erred  in  point  of  me^ 
taphysical  and  liistorical  trnth,  but  whether  he  has  violated  moral 
and  political  truth.  **  The  epithet /a/:^^/'  said  the  Judges  in  1792, 
'*  is  not  applied  to  the  propositions  contamed  in  the  paper,  hut  to 
the  aggregate  criminal  result— liheL  We  say  falsus  libellus,  as 
we  miy/mu9  proM&r  in  high  treason.  In  pmnt  of  substance,  the 
alteration  in  the  deseription  of  tlie  offenee  would  hardly  be  felt  if 
the  epithet  we^  nerM  instead  of  faUus"  What  evidence,  for 
iaataooe,  could  be  adduced  to  the  truth  of  '^  furious  or  inflammatory 
iflweetlTe  '*  f  How  could  tlie  verity  contaioed  b  **  addfesses  to 
the  passions  of  the  multitude  about  scarei^  of  provisions,"  or  "  of 
soldiers  about  pay,**  be  established  by  evidence  1  Even  if  no  pro- 
viso had  been  inserted  enabling  the  jury  to  find  the  defendant  guilty, 
aolwithstanding  the  tmth  of  his  statement,  they  could  not  have 
l)een  delMurfed  fi*om  finding  euek  statements  libels,  if  repugnant  ta 
their  own  principles  and  feelings. 

It  ts,  however,  improvfaig  on  the  narrowest  construction  of  the  pre* 
sent  law  to  say,  that  the  plainest  and  most  correct  statement  ci  the 
political  conduct  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  at  any  time,  would  be 
libellona;  for  Lord  Ellenboitmgh  allowed  that,  <<  as  the  King  may 
be  misled  bv  the  Mifdsters,  and  a  change  of  system  may  be  desirable 
from  their  iaults,''  **  if  the  passage  (which  appeared  in  the  Mom* 
iag  Chronicle  of  dd  October  1809,  copied  from  another  paper) 
only  meant  that  his  Majesty,  during  his  reign,  or  any  lengUi  of  time, 
may  havc^  taken  an  imperfect  view  of  the  teterests  of  the  country, 
either  respecting  our  foreign  relations,  or  the  system  of  our  internal 
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policy;  ifit  imputed  nothing  but  honsst  error,  without  moral 
blame,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  a  libeL'*  The 
"  plainest "  statement  of  the  King's  political  conduct  would  surely 
be  a  candid  and  charitable  statement ;  and  we  see,  that  though  it 
tended  to  convict  him  of  having  pursued  during  his  whole  reign  an 
erroneous  system  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  yet  if  it  avoided 
.the  imputation  of  partial  or  corrupt  motives,  it  would  not  be  libel- 
lous. Now,  to  discriminate  between  ^*  honest "  and  dishonest 
**  error,''  to  understand  what  shall  be  construed  to  impute  the  one, 
and  what  to  insinuate  the  other, — ^these  are  among  the  **  glorious 
uncertainties  "  of  the  law  of  libel.  Though  the  influence  of  the 
affections  is  predominant  over  wise  or  foolish  counsels,  yet  every 
deviation  from  wisdom  must  be  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purest  intentions ;  the  truth  which  ''  bares  the  mean  heart,"  is 
proscribed  as  criminal,  and  the  falsehood  which  corrupts  it  with 
flattery,  is  protected  and  encouraged  ! 

While  it  thus  appears  that,  under  the  projected  bill,  a  hostile  jury 
would  have  had  exactly  the  same  control  over  the  fate  of  the  de- 
fendant that  they  have  at  present,  the  Reviewer  offers  irrefragable 
arguments  why  its  author  ought  to  have  taken  the  only  step  which 
can  really  emancipate  the  press,  by  withdrawing  it  from  subjection 
even  to  the  caprices  of  a  jury : 

*  In  truth,  (says  he,)  we  might  go  much  farther,  and  ask  what  daiwer  can 
ever  result  from  the  most  mUimUed  discussion  of  public  measures  t  £i  what 
circumstances  must  a  government  be  which  ought  to  fear  it  t  To  hamper  the 
press  may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  usuipe^^  or  a  wretched  and  incapable  mler; 
a  just  and  lawful  ffovemment  may  safely,  and  even  advantageonsly,  encowmgia 
XheJreeH  discussion.  The  influence  of  those  at  the  liead  of  affairs  secures 
them  at  least  an  attentive  hearing  in  their  own  defence ;  it.  ensures  them  also 
the  support  of  a  portion  of  the  press.  Even  if  they  are  in  the  wrong,  they  have 
ao  many  circumstances  In  their  favour,  that  It  requires  all  the  native  vigour  of 
truth,  aided  by  time,  to  prevail  against  them.  If  they  are  in  the  right,  how 
much  moi^  safely  may  they  trust  their  support  to  reason,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  repelling  or  retorting  the  attack  by  weapons  of  the  same  kind  ?  What 
is  there  so  very  captivating  in  error,  what  so  bewitching  in  excessive  vio- 
lence, what  so  attractive  in  gross  and  palpable  injustice,  as  to  make  thoae 
tremble  who  stand  firm  in  the  consciousness  of  being  right  ?  Surely  truth  and 
sense  have,  at  the  least,  an  equal  chance  in  the  contest ;  and  if  Uie  reftitation 
of  sophistry  may  be  intrusted  to  argument,  the  exposure  and  condemnation  of 
literary  excesses  may  be  left  to  good  taste,-  without  much  fear  of  their  proving 
faurtM  to  any  cause  but  that  which  they  are  intended  to  befriend,  ne  onljf 
ri^  tkatjuet  and  wUe  rulert  eon  incur  from  diseuenon^  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eoneequeneee  qf  its  reetrietion.  Hamper  it,  and  even  the  best  measares, 
the  purest  systems  of  government,  have  some  reason  to  fear.  .  No  mlea 
of  law  can  prevent  something  of  the  truth  firom  getting  out ;  and  if  abhm- 
der  is  accidentally  committed,  the  less  free  the  press  is,  the  mora  likely 
are  distorted  and  exaggerated  statements  to  prevail.  A  people  kept" in  the 
dark  are  sure  to  be  easily  disquieted ;  every  breath  makes  them  start ;  all  ob- 
jects appear  in  false  shapes  ;  anxiety  and  alarm  spread  rapidly  without  a  cans*  ; 
and  a  government,  whose  conduct  might  bear  tlie  broadest  i^are  of  day,  may 
be  shaken  by  the  delusions  which  have  sprung  from  unnecessary  conceaJment.* 

If  the  writer  entertained  theee  sentiments^  if  he  thought,  on  such 
sitbstantial  grounds,  that  he  '*  might  go  farther,"  the  necessary  in- 
ference was,  that  he  ought  to  go  farther,  and  censure  the  inadequacy 
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of  the  proTirioiis  in  the  bill  wider  his  review.  A  man  may  display 
generosity  or  weakness  in  abating  something  from  what  he  considers 
himself  reasonably,  equitably,  or  legally  entitled  to ;  but  it  is  both 
inconsistent  and  unjust  to  compromise  the  claims  of  the  public,  and 
to  propose  measures  which  confessedly  come  short  of  their  ob- 
jects. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  part  of  the  bill  is^ 
that  its  adoption  into  the  laws  of  any  country  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  such  a  country  is  disposed  to  give  a  more  manly  and  dispas- 
sionate hearing  to  every  case  of  alleged  libel ;  and  more  disposed 
to  throw  off  the  last  vestigia  ruris  than  one  in  which  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  matter  published  is  excluded.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  probably  be  perfectly  well-founded  with  respect  to  North 
America ;  but  the  example  of  France,  which  allows  the  truth  re- 
garding the  public  conduct  of  all  public  functionaries  to  be  freely 
published,  and  is  yet  very  far  behind  England  in  the  enjoyment  of 
practical  freedom  of  the  press,  shows  that  it  would  not  be  univer- 
sally applicable. 

*  6.  The  next  proyision  is  for  enabliag  the  defendant  to  prore  that  the  publi- 
cation  wm  wholly  withoat  his  priTity,  and  the  jury  to  conYict,  notwithstand- 
ing such  eridenoe.' 

Such  an  amendment  would  be  liable  to  the  same  objections,  on 
the  score  of  inadequacy,  as  the  one  which  has  just  been  examined. 
The  rule  which  now  prevails  is  strictly  consonant  to  the  other'parts 
of  the  law.  It  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  libellous  matter 
is  as  certainly  mischievous,  and  as  clearly  distinguishable,  as  a 
physical  nuisance  or  poison.  '^  If  my  servant  thi'ow  dirt  into  the 
highway,  I  am  indictable  ; "  *  and  *'  if  a  druggist  have  a  boy  in  his 
•hop  totally  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  all  medicines,  and  that  boy 
should  sell  poison,  would  not  such  druggist  be  indictable  for  a  mis- 
demeanour as  against  the  common  health  and  safety  of  society  V*  t 
On  these  grounds,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  master  should  be  punish- 
able for  his  vincible  ignorance  and  wilful  negligence  in  employing 
an  incapable  servant  in  so  dangerous  a  trade.  Now,  if  there  were 
a  drug  supposed  to  be  deleterious,  and  yet  of  such  difficult  analysis 
that  the  most  skilful  practitioners  continually  differed  in  opinion 
respecting  its  identity,  some  pronouncing  it  of  the  hurtful,  and 
others  of  the  beneficial  kind,  and  so  harmless,  that  it  was  daily 
administered  to  millions  of  persons  without  any  injurious  conse- 
quences, it  would  be  most  unjust  and  impolitic  to  make  master  or 
man  criminally  responsible  for  the  sale  of  such  a  drug,  thereby  in- 
curring the  greatest  hazard  of  punishing  innocent,  or  over-punish- 
ing culpable  persons,  and  deterring  them  from  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion  in  supplying  the  public  with  the  most  useful  and  indis- 
pensable articles.     Such  a  drug  is  Libel. 

*  Per  Holt,  Chief  Justice.    Blackstone*s  Commentaries,  4SI. 
f  HoU*a  Law  of  Libel,  p.  M. 
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*7.  U  fcfAtr tMkeg am%y  the dtotjactiim  belWfMi  inowji  \m9M9g »p Uljltt^ 
Me  ogwicn^  ttid  voids  ceiienll|r  deftmafory,  dedariog  both  to  beactiomtblc^ 
nd  thM  naovinf  also  m  digtinction  between  written  and  spoken  slander.* 

This  proTimon  it  obnoxiaus  to  the  Bame  objections  which  hare 
been  advanced  against  the  fourth. 

'a  Lastly,  it  prohibiti  the  tmth  of  the  stalwntfnf  fceas  belny  pleaded  in  Jm- 
ti^eatipn  to  an  aetion,  whether  for  libel  or  for  words ;  bat  enables  the  de^ 
tedm,«fendiie  notiee  to  Che  ftelatf ff,  to  give  it  In  evideneevndarthege- 
•end.  iifiic,  nd  the  jwy  to  take  sach  erideaee  inlo  fheir  ponMtmiioa*  bat  te 
flad  a  Terdict  for  the  plaintiff  notwitfistandUia,  if  they  sbaU  think  fit.' 

The  obeerFations  oa  this  pioTisitn  hare  also  been  anticipated 
by  those  which  were  offered  on  the  fifth.  The  fifths  however,  did 
tend,  though  it  may  be  eoasidered  slightly,  to  tMmx  the  sere-* 
lity  of  the  law ;  but  this  has  in  one  respect  a  contrary  tendeo^; 
it  would  remove  the  necessity  wUch  now  exists  for  the  lawof  speaJ^ 
ing  oa  one  occasion  at  least,  the  laaguage  of  unbounded  tpleratiou,'^ 
9mi  deprive  the  friends  of  £Deedom  of  souie  argum^ts  rendtin^ 
from  the  coatrasted  views  taken  of  the  public  anid  private  daotage 
which  libel  is  capable  of  inflicting.  If  a  bad  man  libelled  asks  for 
damages,  the  law  says,  that  '^  the  reputation  cannot  be  said  to  be 
Injured  when  it  was  befoia  destroyed:  he  had  previously  fK<« 
tinguished  his  own  character/'  and  cannot  ^'  bring  a*  aetiou  #f 
damage  to  a  thing  which  does  noteidst."  t  But  if  he  denaadaihe 
pmishment  of  the  iibeUer,  lest  he  should  avenge  himself,  the  law 
has  so  much  regard  to  his  evil  propensities,  that  it  will  resent  the 
piovoeation  thus  given  to  him  more  than  it  wiU  punish  his  own  es« 
actfon  of  penal  satisfaction,  if  he  should  resort  to  bsm^  violeaea. 
He  who  brings  an  action,  dialienges  inquiry  into  his  eeatduct,  aad 
relies  more  on  the  improssion  which  the  rcMlt  will  prodnoe  xin  the 
world,  than  on  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  by  the  jury.  Oa 
ihM  other  hand,  he  who  prosecutes  eiiminally,  taeitfy  adflutsihfit 
there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  diargea  as  to  deter  hin  from  aacesui* 
tering  a  scrutiny  into  them.  Both  the  jury  aad  the  puhUc  are  folly 
loipressed  widi  this  opiniea  ;  every  right  feeling  is  aigoayed  againet 
Ite  letter  of  the  law,  aad  the  consequence  is,  are  are  iM^  that  **  no 
oae  ever  thinks  of  prosecuting.  There  is  hardly  aa  inaiaiice  «f  a 
periodical  woik  being  prosecuted  at  the  instoooe  of  .a  prisnate 
party.^  X  Now,  in  so  far  aa  the  proposed  chaage  teaded  to  ^bni* 
iMi  tMs  laudable  SArerseness  from  prosecution,  and  to  encoufage 
men  to  look  to  any  other  forum  thau  the  aodety  in  whioh  tiif 
lived,  for  the  just  appnseiation  of  their  character^  it  w»uU  have 
been  a  dtange  tufinitciy  to  be  deprecated ;  far  hoaeot  man  are  ae*- 
var  so  sincerely  respected,  nor  libelleia  so  severely  rahuked,  as  whoa 
the  protection  of  Ihe  one,  and  the  panishment  of  the  other,  are  ea«- 
dusively  intrusted  to  the  uabiassed  judgment  of  the  puhUc 

*  Blsckatone's  Commentaries,  p.  ItS. 

t  Holt,  p.  SBO. 

:  EdlQbnrgh  Reriew,  No.  LIH.  p.  IfiS. 
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■ODSRN  ENCROACHMENTS  ON  THE  ANCIENT  RIGHTS  OF  HINDOO 
FEMALES.      BY  RAMMOHUN  ROY.* 

With  a  view  to  enable  the  public  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  olvilicatioa  throoghoiit  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  of  Hin- 
doostan  in  aneieiit  aayB,t  and  of  the  subsequent  gradual  degrada- 
tion introduced  into  its  social  and  political  constitution  by  aiin- 
trary  authorities,  lam  induced  to  give  as  an  instance,  the  interest 
and  care  which  our  ancient  legislators  took  in  the  promotion  of 
the  comfort  of  the  female  part  of  the  community  ;  and  to  compare 
the  laws  of  female  inheritance  which  they  enacted,  aad  which 
afforded  that  sex  the  opportunity  of  enjoymeat  of  life,  with  that 
which  modems  and  our  contemporaries  nave  gradually  introduced 
a&d  established,  to  their  complete  privation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  most  of  those  objects  that  render  life  agreeable. 

*  From  a  scarce  Tract,  originally  printed  for  private  cin»lati«B  la  Beagat 
■f*  At  an  early  stage  of  cinlization^  when  the  division  into  castes  was  first 
iilrediieed  among  the  inhabitants  of  India,  the  second  tribe  who  were  ap- 
poiatMl  W  defend  aad  rale  the  eonntry  having  adopted  arbitrary  and  deepo* 
tie  ptadieea,  the  others  revolted  agaiost  them,  aad  under  the  peraoB^  com- 
namd  of  the  celebrated  Punisooram,  defeated  the  Royalists  in  several  battles, 
and  out  crnellv  to  death  almost  all  the  males  of  that  tribe.  It  was  at  last 
rasolved  that  the  legislative  authoritity  should  be  confined  to  the  first  class, 
who  could  have  no  share  ki  the  actual  government  of  the  slate,  or  in  maaag* 
ing  the  revenue  of  the  country  under  any  pretence :  while  the  second  tribo 
stould  exercise  the  executive  authority.  The  consequence  was,  that  India 
fligoyed  peace  and  harmony  for  a  great  many  centuries.  The  Brahmins  bav* 
ing  no  expectation  of  holding  an  office,  or  of  partaking  of  any  kind  of  politi- 
cal promotion,  devoted  their  time  to  scientific  pursuits  and  religious  austerity, 
aad  lived  tn  poverty.  Freely  assooiating  with  all  the  other  tribes,  they  were 
tfans  able  to  know  their  sentiments  and  to  appreciate  the  justness  of  their 
complaints,  and  thereby  to  lay  down  such  rales  as  were  required,  which  of» 
ten  induced  them  to  rectify  the  abuses  that  were  practised  by  the  seeon4 
tribe.  But  after  the  expiration  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  an  absolute 
Ibrm  of  goverament  came  gradually  again  to  prevail.  The  first  class  having 
be«n  induced  to  accept  emplo3rments  in  political  departments,  became  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  second  tribe,  and  so  unimportant  in  themseWes,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  explain  away  the  laws  enacted  by  their  fore-fathers, 
and  to  institute  new  rales  acoovding  to  the  dictates  of  their  contemporary 
pfinoes.    They  weM  considered  as  merely  nominal  legislators,  and  the  whole 

ewer,  whether  legislative  or  executive,  was  in  fact  exercised  by  the 
Spools.  This  tribe  exercised  tyranny  and  oppression  for  a  period  of  about 
•  thousand  years,  when  Musulmans  from  Ghuznee  and  Ghore  Invaded  the 
eovatiy,  and  finding  it  divided  among  hundreds  of  petty  princes  detested  by 
their  reapeetive  sufajeets,  nonquered  them  all  successively,  and  IntrodpoaA 
their  own  tyrannical  system  of  goverament,  destroying  temples,  uniYersltias, 
and  all  other  sacred  and  literary  establishments.  At  present  the  whole 
empire  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  provinces)  has  been  placed  under  the 
BrUiiAi  power;  and  sooM  advantages  have  already  been  derived  from  the 
pfadsnt  nam^enent  of  its  nilen,  from  whose  general  cfaaraeter  a  hope  of 
ftitare  quiet  aad  haf^ness  is  justly  entertaioed.  The  sneceeding  genenaiiMi 
win  however  be  more  adequate  to  pronounce  on  tha  real  advantages  of  this 
ent. 
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All  the  ancient  lawgivers  unanimoasly  award  to  a  mother  an 
equal  share  with  her  son  in  the  property  left  hy .  her  deceased 
hushand,  in  order  that  she  may  spend  her  remaining '  days  in- 
dependently of  her  children ;  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
passages ; 

Yagnuvulkyu.  "  After  the  death  of  a  father,  let  a  mother  also 
inherit  an  equal  share  with  her  sons  in  the  division  of  the  property 
left  by  their  father." 

Katyayuna.  ^'  The  fiither  heing  dead,  the  mother  should 
laherit  an  equal  share  with  the  son." 

Narudu.  "  After  the  death  of  a  hushand,  a  mother  should  re- 
ceive a  share  equal  to  that  of  each  of  his  sons." 

Fishnoo  the  Legislator,  "  Mothers  should  he  receivers  of  shares 
according  to  the  portion  allowed  to  the  sons/* 

Frihusputi.  "  After  his  (the  father's)  death,  a  mother,  the 
parent  of  his  sons,  should  he  entitled  to  an  equal  share  with  his 
sons ;  their  step-mothers  also  to  equal  shares :  hut  daughters  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  shares  of  the  sous." 

Vyasu.  "  The  wives  of  a  father  hy  whom  he  has  no  male 
issue,  are  considered  as  entitled  to  equal  shares  with  his  sons,  and 
all  the  grand-mothers  (including  the  mothers  and  step^mothers  of 
the  father)  are  said  to  he  entitled  as  mothers." 

This  Mooni  seems  to  have  made  this  express  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  step-mothers,  omitting  those  of  mothers,  under  the  idea 
that  the  latter  were  already  sufficiently  estahlished  hy  the  direct 
authority  of  preceding  lawgivers. 

We  come  to  the  modems. 

The  author  of  the  Dayuhhagu  and  the  writer  of  the  Dayututwu, 
the  modem  expounders  of  Hindoo  law,  (whose  opinions  are  con- 
sidered hy  the  natives  of  Bengal  as  standard  authority  in  the 
division  of  property  among  heirs,)  have  thus  limited  the  rights 
allowed  to  widows  hy  the  above  ancient  legislators.  When  a 
person  is  willing  to  divide  his  property  among  his  heirs  during  his 
lifetime,  he  should  entitle  only  those  wives  by  whom  he  has  no 
issue,  to  an  equal  share  with  his  sons ;  but  if  he  omit  such  a  divi- 
sion, those  wives  can  have  no  claim  to  the  property  he  leaves. 
These  two  modem  expounders  lay  stress  upon  a  passage  of  Yag- 
nuvulkyu, which  requires  a  father  to  allot  equal  shares  to  lus 
wives,  in  case  he  divides  his  property  during  his  life ;  whereby 
they  connect  the  term  '*  of  a  father,"  in  the  above  quoted  passage 
of  Vyas,  viz.  ''  the  wives  of  a  father,  &c."  with  the  term  **  divi- 
sion" understood  ;  that  is,  the  wives  by  whom  h^  has  no  son  are 
considered  in  the  division  made  by  a  father,  as  entitled  to  equal 
shares  with  his  sons ;  and  that  when  sons  may  divide  property 
among  themselves  after  the  demise  of  their  father,  they  shoula 
give  an  equal  share  to  their  mother  only,  neglecting  step-mothera 
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hi  the  division.  Here  the  expounders  did  not  take  into  their  con- 
sideration any  proper  provision  for  step-mothers,  who  have  na- 
turally less  hope  of  support  from  their  step-sons  than  mothers  can 
expect  from  their  own  children. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  expounders  even  a  mother  of  a  single 
son  should  not  he  entitled  to  any  share.  The  whole  property 
should,  in  that  case,  devolve  on  the  son,  and  in  case  that  son 
should  die  after  his  succession  to  the  property,  his  son  or  wife 
should  inherit  it.  The  mother,  in  that  case,  should  be  left  totally 
dependent  on  her  son  or  on  her  son's  wife.  Besides,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  these  expounders,  if  more  than  one  son  should  sur- 
vive, they  can  deprive  their  mother  of  her  little,  by  continuing  to 
live  as  a  joint  family,  (which  has  often  been  the  case,)  as  the 
right  of  a  mother  depends,  as  they  say,  on  division,  which  depends 
on  the  will  of  the  sons. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  (whose  opinion  is  received  as  a  ver- 
dict by  judicial  courts)  have  still  further  reduced  the  right  of  a 
mother  to  almost  nothing ;  declaring,  as  I  understand,  that  if  a 
person  die,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  son  or  sons,  and  also  one  or 
more  grandsons,  whose  father  is  not  alive,  the  property  so  left  is 
to  be  divided  among  his  sons  and  his  grandsons  ;  his  widow  in  this 
case  being  entitled  to  no  share  in  the  property  ;  though  she^might 
have  claimed  an  equal  share,  had  a  division  taken  place  among  those 
surviving  sons  and  the  father  of  the  grandson  while  he  was  alive.'* 
They  are  said  to  have  founded  their  opinion  on  the. above  passage 
entitling  a  widow  to  a  share  when  property  is  to  be  divided  among 
sons. 

In  short,  a  widow,  according  to  the  expositions  of  the  law,  can 
reeeiTe  nothing  when  her  husband  has  no  issue  by  her;  and  in 
case  he  dies  leaving  only  one  son  by  his  wife,  or  having  had  more 
sons,  one  of  whom  has  happened  to  die  leaving  issue,  she  shall,  in 
these  cases,  also  have  no  claim  to  the  property  ;  and  again,  should 
any  one  leave  more  than  one  surviving  son,  and  they  ^®\^?  ,^" 
willing  to  allow  a  share  to  the  widow,  keep  the  property  undivided, 
the  mother  can  claim  nothing  in  this  instance  also.     But  when  a 
person  dies,  leaving  two  or  more  sons,  and  all  of  them  survive  aa 
be  inclmed  to  allot  a  share  to  their  mother,  her  right  «»  *^,j?^ 
case  only,  valid.    Under  these  expositions,  and  with  such           - 
tations,  both  step-mothers  and  mothers  have,  in  reality,  ^®® V^.  ^ 
destitute  in  the  division  of  their  husband's  property,  ^y'^^J^owa 
of  a  widow  exists  in  theory  only,  among  the  learned,  hut  un 
to  the  populace.  

•  Thia  ezpoutioD  hu  been  (I  am  told)  set  aside  by  the  ®'*PT®{°®  ^J?*^i»«? 
eoDseduence  of  the  Judges  hanny  prudently  applied  for  V*^^V««inritv  of  tt»c 
|»ttiidiU,  which  turned  out  to  be  at  Tariance  with  those  of  the  majoniy  m 
regular  advisers  of  the  Court  on  points  of  Hindoo  law. 

Oriental  Herald,  Vol,  10.  S 
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The  confleque&ce  is,  that  a  woman  who  is  looked  u}>  to  as  thif 
sole  mistress  by  the  rest  of  a  family  one  day,  on  the  next  beeeme» 
dependent  on  her  sons,  and  subject  to  the  slights  of  her  datighten** 
in-law.  She  is  not  authorised  to  expend  the  most  trifling  sum  or 
dispose  of  an  article  of  the  least  value  without  the  consent  of  her 
son  or  daughter-in-lawy  who  were  all  subject  to  her  authority  but 
the  day  before.  Cruel  sons  often  wound  the  feelings  of  their  de- 
pendent mothers,  deciding  in  favour  of  their  own  wives,  when  family 
disputes  take  place  between  their  mothers  and  wives.  Step- 
mothers, who  often  are  numerous  on  account  of  polygamy  being 
allowed  in  these  countries,  are  still  more  shamefully  neglected  in 
general  by  their  step-sons,  and  sometimes  dreadfully  treated  by 
their  sisters-in-law,  who  have,  fortunately,  a  son  or  sons  by  their 
husband. 

It  is  not  from  religious  prejudices  and  early  impressions  only, 
that  Hindoo  widows  burn  themselves  on  the  piles  of  their  deceased 
husbands,  but  also  from  their  witnessing  the  distress  in  which 
widows  of  the  same  rank  in  life  are  involved,  and  the  insults  and 
slights  to  which  they  are  daily  subjected,  that  they  become  in  a 
great  measure  regardless  of  existence  after  the  death  of  their 
husbands;  and  tlids  indifference,  accompanied  with  the  hope  of 
future  reward  held  out  to  them,  leads  them  to  the  horrible  act  of 
suicide.  These  restraints  on  female  inheritance  encourage,  in  a 
great  degree,  polygamy,  a  frequent  source  of  the  greatest  misery 
in  Native  families ;  a  grand  object  of  Hindoos  being  to  secure  a 
provision  for  their  male  offspring,  the  law  which  relieves  them  from 
the  necessity  of  giving  an  equal  portion  to  their  wives,  removes  a 
principal  restraint  on  the  indulgence  of  their  inclinations  in  respect 
to  the  number  they  marry.  Some  of  them,  especially  Brahmins  of 
higher  birth,  marry  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  women,*  either  for  some 
small  consideration,  or  merely  to  gratify  their  Inrutal  isclinatioiis, 
leaving  a  great  many  of  them,  both  during  their  lifetime  and  after 
death,  to  the  mercy  of  their  own  paternal  relations.  The  evil 
consequences  arising  from  such  polygamy,  the  public  may  easily 
guess  from  the  nature  of  the  fact  itsefi,  without  my  being  reduced 
to  the  mortification  of  particularising  those  which  are  known  by 
the  Native  public  to  be  of  daily  occurrence. 

To  these  women  there  are  left  only  three  modes  of  conduct  to 
pursue  f^r  the  death  of  their  husbands :  Ist.  To  live  a  miserable 
life,  as  entire  slaves,  witliout  indulging  any  hope  of  support  from 
another  husband.  2dly.  To  walk  in  the  paths  of  unrighteous- 
ness for  their  maintenance  and  independence.  8dly.  To  die  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  loaded  with  the  applause  and 
h<mour  of  their  neighbours.     It  cannot  pass  unnoticed  by  those 

*  The  horror  of  this  practice  is  so  painful  to  the  natural  feelings  of  vuuk^ 
that  even  Madhuv  Sing,  the  late  Rigah  of  Tirhoot,  (though  a  Brahmin  Um- 
telO  through  compassion,  took  upon  himself,  (I  am  told,}  within  the  Ust  half 
century,  to  limit  the  Brahmins  of  hia  estate  to  four  wives  only. 
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who  are  acqaamted  with  the  state  of  society  in  India,  that  the 
number  of  female  suicides  in  the  single  province  of  Bengal,  when 
eompared  with  those  of  any  other  British  provinces,  is  almost  ten 
to  one ;  we  may  safely  attribute  this  disproportion  chiefly  to  the 
greater  freqaence  of  a  plurality  of  wives  among  the  natives  of 
Bengal,  and  to  their  total  neglect  in  providing  for  the  muntenanca 
of  their  females. 

This  horrible  polygamy  among  Brahmins  is  directly  contrary,  to 
the  law  given  by  ancient  authors ;  for  Yagnuvulkyu  authorises 
second  marriages  while  the  first  wife  is  alive,  only  under  eight  cir- 
cumstances.— 1st.  Tlie  vice  of  drinking  spirituous  liquors.  2dly. 
locurable  sickness*  3dly.  Deception.  4thly.  Barrenness,  dthly. 
Extravagance.  6thly.  The  frequent  use  of  offensive  language, 
7thly.  Producing  only  female  offspring.  Or,  8thly,  manifestation 
of  hatred  towards  her  husband. 

JffunaOf  chap,  zi.,  v.  80 — "  A  wife  who  drinks  any  spiritnon^ 
liquors,  who  acts  immorally,  who  shows  hatred  to  her  lord^  who  is 
incurably  diseased^  who  is  mischievous,  who  wastes  his  property, 
may  at  all  times  be  superseded  by  another  wife."  81st.  "  A  barren 
wife  may  be  superseded  by  another  in  the  eighth  year ;  she,  whosei 
children  are  all  dead,  in  the  tenth  ;  she,  who  brings  forth  only 
daughters,  in  the  eleventh ;  she,  who  is  accustomed  to  speak  un- 
km(Uy,  without  delay."  82d.  *'  But  she,  who,  though  afflicted  with 
illness,  is  beloved  and  virtuous,  must  never  be  disgraced,  though 
she  may  be  superseded  by  another  wife,  with  her  own  consent." 

Had  a  magistrate,  or  other  public  officer,  been  authorised  by 
the  ralers  of  the  empire  to  receive  applications  for  his  sanction  to 
a  second  marriage  during  the  life  of  a  first  wife,  and  to  grant  his 
consent  only  on  such  accusations  as  the  foregoing  being  substan- 
tiated, the  above  law  might  have  been  rendered  effectual,  and  the 
distress  of  the  female  sex  in  Bengal,  and  the  number  of  suicides, 
would  have  been  necessarily  very  much  reduced. 

According  to  the  following  ancient  authorities,  a  daughter  is  en- 
titled to  one-fourth  part  of  the  portion  which  a  son  can  inherit : 

Frihusputi, — **  The  daughters  should  have  the  fourth  part  of 
the  portion  to  which  the  sons  are  entitled" 

Ftshnoo. — ^*  The  rights  of  unmarried  daughters  shall  be  pro- 
portioned aoeording  to  the  shares  allotted  to  the  eons." 

MmnoOj  ch.  ix.  v.  1 18.—^^  To  the  unmarried  daughters  let  their 
brothers  give  portions  out  of  their  own  allotments  respectively. 
Let  each  give  a  fourth  part  of  his  own  distinct  share,  and  they 
who  feel  disinclined  to  give  this  shall  be  condenmed." 

Yugmwmikyuj'^^  Let  such  brothers  as  are  already  purified  by 
the  essential  rites  of  life,  purify,  by  the  performance  of  those  rites, 
the  brothers  that  are  left  hy  their  late  father  unpurified  ;  let  them 
also  purify  the  sisters,  by  giving  them  a  fourth  part  of  their  bwA 
portion." 
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Katyai/unu, — ^'  A  fourth  part  is  declared  to  be  the  share  of  un- 
married daughters,  and  three-fourths,  of  the  sons  ;  if  the  fourth' 
}>art  of  the  property  is  so  small  as  to  be  inadequate  to  defray  the 
expenses  attending  their  marriage,  the  sons  have  an  exclusive 
ri^ht'to  the  property,  hut  shall  defray  the  marriage  ceremony  of 
the  sisters**  Bat  the  commentator  on  the  Dayubbagu  sets  aside 
the  right  of  the  daughters,  declaring  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
any  share  in  the  property  left  by  their  fathers,  but  that  the  ex- 
penses attending  their  marriage  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
brothers. — ^He  founds  his  opinion  on  the  foregoing  passage  of 
Munoo  and  that  of  Yagnnvulkyu,  which,  as  he  thinks,  imply  mere 
donation  on  the  part  of  the  brothers  from  their  own  portions  for 
the  discharge  of  the  expenses  of  marriltge. 

In  the  practice  of  our  contemporaries,  a  daughter  or  a  sister  is 
often  a  source  of  emolument  to  the  Brahmins  of  less  respectable 
caste,  (who  are  most  numerous  in  Bengal,)  and  to  the  Kayusths  of 
high  caste ;  these,  so  far  from  spending  money  on  the  marriage  of 
their  daughters  or  sisters,  receive  frequently  considerable  sums, 
and  generally  bestow  them  in  marriage  on  those  who  can  pay  most.^ 
Such  Brahmins  and  Kayusths,  I  regret  to  say,  frequently  marry 
their  female  relations  to  men  having  natural  defects,  or  worn  out 
by  old  age  or  disease,  merely  from  pecuniary  considerations  ; 
whereby  they  either  bring  widowhood  upon  them  soon  after  mar- 
riage, or  render  their  lives  miserable.  They  not  only  degrade 
thendselves  by  such  cruel  and  unmanly  conduct,  but  violate  entirely 
the  express  authorities  of  Munoo,  and  all  other  ancient  lawgivers ; 
a  few  of  which  I  here  quote. 

Munoo  ch.  iii.  v.  51.  '*  Let  no  father,  who  knows  the  law,  re- 
ceive a  gratuity,  however  small,  for  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage ;  since  the  man  who,  through  avarice,  takes  a  gratuity /im* 
that  purpose^  is  a  seller  of  his  offspring/'  Ch.  ix.  v.  98.  *<  But 
even  a  man  of  the  servile  class  ought  not  to  receive  a  gratuity 
when  he  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  ;  since  a  father  who  takes 
a  fee  on  that  occasion  tacitly  sells  his  daughter.''  V.  100.  <<  Nor, 
even  in  former  births,  have  we  heard  the  virtuous  approve  the 
tacit  sale  of  a  daughter  for  a  price,  under  the  name  of  nuptial 
gratuity.'' 

Kashyupu,  **  Those  who,  infatuated  by  avarice,  give  their  own 
daughters  in  marriage^  for  the  sake  of  a  gratuity,  are  the  aellers 
of  their  daughters,  the  images  of  sin,  and  the  perpetrators  of  a 
heinous  iniquity." 

Both  common  sense,  and  the  law  of  the  land,  deprecate  such  a 
practice  as  an  actual  sale  of  females  ;  and  the  humane  and  liberal 

•  Rajsh  Kissenchnndnt,  the  great  gnuM^fkther  of  the  present  Ex-Riyah  of 
Knddea,  prevented  this  cruel  practice  of  the  tale  of  dtnghters  and  tistert 
throughoat  his  estate. 
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unOBg  Hindoos  lament  its  existence,  as  well  as  the  annihilation 
of  female  rights  in  respect  of  inheritance,  introduced  hy  modern 
.  ezpoanders.  They,  however,  trust  that  the  humane  attention  of 
Government  will  be  directed  to  those  evils  which  are  chief  sources 
of  vice  and  misery,  and  even  of  suicide,  among  women  ;  and  to  this 
they  are  encouraged  to  look  forward  by  what  has  already  been 
done  in  modifying,  in  criminal  cases^  some  parts  of  the  law  enacted 
by  Mohammedan  legislators,  to  the  happy  prevention  of  many 
cruel  practices  formerly  established. 

How  distressing  it  must  be  to  the  female  community,  and  to 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  their  behalf,  to  observe  daily 
that  several  daughters  in  a  rich  family  can  prefer  no  claim  to  any 
portion  of  the  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  left  by  their 
deceased  father,  if  a  single  brother  be  alive  ;  while  they  (if  be- 
longing to  a  Kooleen  family  or  Brahmin  of  higher  rank)  are  ex- 
posed to  be  given  in  marriage  to  individual?  who  have  already 
several  wives,  and  have  no  means  of  maintMning  them. 

Should  a  widow  or  a  daughter  wish  to  secure  her  right  of  main- 
tenance, however  limited,  by  having  recourse  to  law,  the  learned 
Brahmins,  whether  holding  public  situations  in  the  courts  or  not, 
generally  divide  into  two  parties,  one  advocating  the  cause  of 
those  females,  and  the  other  that  of  their  adversaries.  Sometimes 
in  these  or  other  matters  respecting  the  law,,  if  the  object  be  con- 
tended for  be  important,  the  community  seems  to  be  agitated  by 
the  exertions  of  the  parties  and  their  respective  friends  in  claiming 
the  verdict  of  the  law  against  each  other.  In  general,  however,  a 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  attending  a  lawsuit,  which  a  Native 
woman,  particularly  a  widow,  is  hardly  capable  of  surmounting, 
induces  her  to  forego  her  right ;  and  if  she  continue  virtuous,  she 
is  obliged  to  live  in  a  miserable  state  of  dependence,  destitute  of 
all  the  comforts  of  life  ;  it  too  often  happens,  however,  that  she  is 
driven  by  constant  unhappiness  to  seek  refuge  in  vice 

At  the  time  of  the  decennial  settlement  in  the  year  1793,  there 
were  among  European  gentlemen  so  very  few  acquainted  with 
Sungscrit  and  Hindoo  law,  that  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible 
to  have  formed  a  Committee  of  European  oriental  scholars  and 
learned  Brahmins,  capable  of  deciding  on  points  of  Hindoo  law. 
It  was  therefore  highly  judicious  in  Govcrnmeol  to  appoint  Pandits 
in  the  different  Zillah  Courts,  and  Courts  of  Appeal,  to  facilitate 
the  proceeding  of  Judges  in  regard  to  such  subjects :  but  as  we 
can  now  fortunately  find  many  European  gentlemen  capable  of 
investigating  legal  questions  with  but  little  assistance  from  learned 
Natives,  how  happy  would  it  be  for  the  Hindoo  community,  both 
male  and  female,  were  they  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  opinion  of 
such  gentlemen,  when  disputes  arise,  particularly  on  matters  of 
inheritance. 

Lest  any  one  should  infer  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  I  mean 
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to  impeach  UBiversally  the  character  of  the  great  body  of  learned 
Hindoos,  I  declare,  positively,  that  this  is  (m  from  my  intention :  I 
only  maintain,  that  the  Native  community  place  greater  confidence 
in  the  honest  judgment  of  the  generality  of  European  gentiemen 
than  in  that  of  their  own  countrymen.  But  should  the  Natives 
receive  the  same  advantages  of  education  that  Europeans  generally 
enjoy,  and  be  brought  up  in  the  same  notions  of  honour,  they  will, 
I  trust,  be  found  equally  with  Europeans,  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  their  countrymen  and  the  respect  of  idl  men. 

Ram  Mohuk  Roy. 
Beogal. 


THE  CITIES   OP  THE  PLAIN. 

'  H  ^9«#  Auu^  rUrwetw  thihim^, 

*^  Unseasonable  joys  misfortuiie  breeds/* 

At  summer  eve,  when  down  the  azure  cope 

Of  heaven  the  blazing  sun  in  glory  rolled, 

Shedding  his  gorgeous  splendours  o*er  the  earth, 

When  setting,  most  magnificent,*->Uke  hope. 

Most  radiant  *mid  the  darkness  of  the  grave, — 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  fan-leaved  palm. 

Branching  its  bowering  foliage,  silken  green. 

Around  the  Patriarch*s  dwelling,  at  the  door 

Of  bis  lone  teot,  on  Mamre*s  fiuitful  plain. 

The  Father  of  the  Faithful  sate  alone. 

Flowers  of  all  hues  and  textures  swelling  rose, 

And  mingled  colours  gleamed  upon  the  eye, 

Like  the  blest  bow  in  Oriental  skies. 

While  through  the  almond  groves  arose  perfume, 

Like  holy  Yemen's,  on  the  fanning  air, 

Fresh  at  the  evening  hour  and  soft  as  balm. 

Par  o*er  the  plain,  from  date-tree  groves  leapt  up 

The  gladsome  floeks,  and  from  their  grateful  shades. 

Their  shadowing  noontide  bowers,  the  panting  herds. 

Rejoicing  in  the  eve,  and,  with  raised  heads. 

Drinking  the  air  ;  then  on  the  flowery  mead 

They  graaed  awhfle,  ofl  tttming  to  the  spot 

Where  sat  their  princely  master,  and  aloud 

Rendering  him  joyful  homage.    Thus  he  sato, 

Phoenicians  stranger  prince,  the  man  of  Ooo, 

Watching  in  gratefbl  happiness  the  scene. 

And,  silently,  from  a  full  heart  of  love. 

Adoring  Him,  whose  laws  vouchsafed  had  kept 

His  erring  nature  from  the  paths  of  ill. 

And  on  his  hoary  head  conferred  a  crown 

Of  meek  rejoicing  and  true  thankAilness. 

While  thus  he  sate  and  worshipped,  suddenly 
Three  forms  like  men,-*4ave  that  they  wore  a  port 
'  Mqjestic  more  than  human, — stood  before 
His  fixed,  lone  musing  eye ;  their  presence  now 
Sole  prelude  of  their  advent — ^for  no  step 
Rustled,  no  shadow  glunmer*d  near  to  tell 
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Of  vUitants ;  but  well  the  Propbet  knew 

Their  nature  end  high  ^perties,  though  clothed 

lo  guise  of  frail  humanity.    He  rote 

To  do  them  rertfeooe  m  his  pilgrim  guests, 

And  to  their  seeming  and  intent  did  suit 

His  hospitalities,    fin  andent  days 

The  stranger  was  a  hallowed  name,  and  none 

ftss'd  nnprorided  on  Ids  pilgrimage, 

However  hnmble.)    And  them,  on  their  way. 

At  their  departure,  consort  held  awhile,         ' 

And  heedeci  well,  in  fiuth  devoid  of  fear, 

Angelic  counsel  humanly  bestowed. 

As  thus  they  joumied,  in  a  moment's  lapM 
The  more  majestic  Form  laid  by  his  robe 
Of  earth,  and  turning  his  all-radiant  eye 
Fall  on  the  CiUes  of  the  Plain,  in  wrath 
Denounced  the  fiat — "  They  must  perish  !** — Far 
Through  lower  and  mid  and  upper  air,  and  theoco 
Through  all  the  starry  worids,  and  upward  still 
From  heaven  to  heaven,  arose  the  dread  dectee— 
All  angels,  from  the  cherub,  Aill  of  love 
And  gentleness,  to  the  archangel,  throned 
'Mid  thunders,  crying  in  the  voice  of  doom 
For  ever—"  They  must  perish  !  "-Silent  stood 
The  awe-struck  Father  of  the  Faithful  there. 
While  the  stem  judgment  peal'd  along  the  skie». 
And  through  the  air  a  biasing  besom  waved 
Thrice  o>r  the  fated  Cities  ;  then  he  fell, 
0*erpower*d  with  glory,  and  in  vision  saw 
The  terrors  of  the  dreadAil  day  to  come. 

But  Faith  bath  godlike  power,  and  holy  »«». 
May  plead  with^od  as  with  their  c^iosenfriwl, 
E'^  when  his  messengers  ajre  Ijghtning-boltt. 

Cleaving  immensity,  and  **»«  r'^?J!?a«  • 
Of  rocking  thunders  uttera  Hia  commands , 
And,  by  &e  wlorsaking  truat  j5»t^*iV.^ 
Pure  spirits  cherish,  now  upheld,  he  rose. 
And  cned  for  mercy  on  the  ^}^^y^^'^^ , 
But  silence  was  his  wiswer— 't  ww  ^^^"^'^ 
To  the  blue  heavens,  ^'^^^^X^^^^thST 
Serene  and  burmog  lo  their  5»i»h*»^*l  ;S^  i^Ugirt 
He  laised  his  soul  in  •»Sf^*^,,;,»^^d^,?Sy 
All  hope  of  mnn,  O  1-^*1?^^^^  oSd  fSlSd^' 
The  ri^teous  with  the  ^^t^l  flvilVons 
PerchiSce,  there  dwell  *«^»  ^STorsUy 
Of  Belial  fifty  riifhteou.  •.  wUyhott^i^ 

The  sinner  and  tlie  ^^jL^^^gTf^d  among 

A  voice  replied:  "  ^ ^^^^'^^l  iust. 

The  Citiei^f  the  PW«*o,n^y^3;^^^^^^       ^ 


TJeCiti^of  the,Phanj^o,n^^^  ^^„ 

They  perish  not/'— C^r  a"y  ^ 

The  hily  man  i«nP^^^^ Tye  th^  •«»« 
Lessening  in  <*oP»*~i?^„tIve«rwere  vain  ; 
Of  his  petUion— but  biB  P^«^,     ^l^ose  head* 
For  notamong  the  *»>oiUiM^»^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
Destruction  huoy,  ^^^Z,!f^m  the  storm  of  wr«»b— 
That  should  redeem  *^f  "^JJai  when  deferred  I 
Almighty  wrath-r-m^s*  ";^^,  »neatb  the  light 
And  3er  the  pjeiu  ^'j^i^f^l^'wly  in  grief 
Of  the  starred  firmniaent,  « 
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The  Patriarch  trod  his  melancholy  way. 
And  oft  tam'd  back  to  look  and  weep  once  more 
0*er  the  doomed  Cities,  where  Destruction  lower*d. 
And  Ruin  flapped  the  air  with  blood-red  wings. 

In  starlight  beauty  lay  the  pleasant  fields 

Of  Jordan,  and  on  every  tufted  knoll 

Slept  the  white  flocks,  that  dotted  the  green  grass. 

Ana  imaged  household  hspniness  ;  the  herds 

81unA>ered  in  silence  round  the  rills,  the  wealth 

Of  their  possessor ;  and  the  shepherd's  crook 

Stood  iJly  by,  while  he,  Chaldea*s  son, 

Searching  out  wisdom  in  his  daily  walks, 

Watch*d  the  Tast  universe  of  stars,  and,  skill'd 

In  mystic  lore  by  solitarv  thought 

And  lone  communion  with  unbodied  forms. 

Gave  names  to  separate  orbs,  and  leam*d  their  lights 

Distinguishable ;  from  th'  high  Mssaloth, 

To  godlike  Mythra  and  Zohail,  he  traced 

Ethereal  influences,  starry  forms, 

And  airy  potentates,  that  o*er  the  fkte 

Of  man  exert  their  mystic  qualities, 

For  bliss  or  bale  on  earth ;  or,  by  the  side 

Of  fellow  herdsman  lying  on  the  turf. 

He  wiled  away  the  lingering  night  by  tales 

Of  other  days— traditions  dim  of  men 

In  the  world's  youth,  and  wondrous  legends,  deom*d 

Oracles  by  simple  nature,  trusting  e*er 

The  truth  of  hoary  eld  ;  then  angels  held 

Discourse  with  men ;  and  Poesy,  the  child 

Of  fiction,  told  their  wanderings  o*er  earth. 

And  with  high  Fancy's  drapery  arrayed 

Their  glorious  properties  and  power  below. 

Silent,  the  groves  gleam *d  dewy  radiance  round. 

And  the  gay  birds,  their  brilliant  pinions  fSuled, 

And  their  bright  plumage  covering  their  young 

(Unlike  the  proud  ones  of  a  nobler  race) 

From  nightly  harm,  beneath  the  spreading  leaves 

Reposed,  their  last  vesper  praises  sung. 

The  humming  bees  of  Jordan,  'mid  their  stores 

Of  nectar,  hung  in  silent  multitudes. 

From  Siddim's  vale  of  slaughter  to  his  lair 

Retum'd,  the  lion  slept  upon  the  binks 

Of  reedy  Kedron  ;  the  hyena's  howl 

Had  ceased ;  the  seipent.  coil*d  within  bis  den. 

Forgot  to  sting ;  all  evil  things,  save  man, 

Obey'd  the  mandate  of  the  midnight  hour. 

It  was  a  stilly  and  a  beauteous  scene : 

The  flashing  brook  pori'd  bv  with  such  a  sound 

As  tells  of  silence,  and  the  distant  waves 

Of  Jordan  munmir'd  such  mysterious  notes 

As 'flout  athwart  the  mind  vrhen  lofty  thoughts 

With  inspiration  Imrn !  Around  the  home 

Of  the  wise  son  of  Haran,  peace  and  love 

Hover'd  delighted,  and  the  good  man,  bow'd 

In  meek  and  solemn  worahip,  for  his  foes 

Had  otfer'd  up  his  nightly  orisons. 

And,  penitent  for  his  own  secret  sins. 

Forgiven  all,  as  he  would  be  forgiven. 

When  the  angelic  visitants  appear'd. 

From  the  outer  gate  of  Sodom,  reverently 
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^'^^**^'o/tlte  Plain. 
With  his  lored  ««■? f  ^5"*"'  •»  ■  man 

5?:^Jr*rd  seiS^JSSr'i*^  Jordan's  plain, 
f*^  d  •andalTSum^!?'*  corporeal  guise, 
APPwent  sustenance  an?  "^.'^^y  •'  ^«^*»«^y  toojc 
fne  atrdnffer'.  r!^f^  ""  '®«*»  an^i  held 
^henl.*SdVrX*?.T^*'1f  =  how  the  flocks 
X?S,«<*w>nspi«M\„^*^  how 

P' peace  and  lore  -  In^  i!^""*  *™»*« 
^conunerce  with  th!^.?**^  ^^'^  ^**y  ^^"v«d 
S;ffoTen,n,«7md  uJf  ^  thence  they  spake 

(And  wel?Sj^^^!?*^T!^»«  «««»*'^  their  host. 
^»  ke  could  riJf^i."^^**  ***»  «"«°t  «rief,) 
^^muninir  t^h Jf  ^*>.  »n»^ei— -btit  for  ill.      ^ 
Arose  fS  oV  JS  !J*"?  ^'^  multitudes 
^  «v^e  teio^^^  "^  Hotous  cries. 

^'countlL-  S^^r?*****"®  »  "<*  *»»e  jar 
<^  eiS^SSe  th'/lfP'.Tf^^*^  ^~-  *«d  wide 

O'ia^fcs  H«i^^^'^«7»*»»  ^^'^  threal'ning  voice 
^t  siW  -%  confident  of  power. 

*l^hU  ntl  ^^"rJr^^  throws  a  gleam  of  light 
That  slimtL!  •  '^li*  reTealment  of  the  bolt 
Ontime?^  *   K?**^  ***^  thuoder's  folds  of  wrath. 
Uk^lSf  "«'*»*««*«»  '^om  revel  loosed. 
And  ifSSSSL'^v"  ***^  *«"^  cbains  of  hell 
SemiS^^,*^  l^"^  dwellinjy,  with  rude  oaths 
rS?S5?  '^'J**^^  *^«  »trwigrer8  ;   and  the  door 
•   Of  ]tf-!l  ?  "  ^nouaand  weapons.      Vain  the  voice 
m,^!I?5  ■  •®"  "'^^^  5   vain  Ws  mild  prayers ; 
,j^w«nd  extorted  sacrifice  to  shun 
^ w  perpetraUon  of  the  iinliaaiowed  deed; 
Iff"' — worse  than  vain  ;    his  ^vraming  voice  unheard. 

1^«  agonized  beseecfaingv oh,  how  vain  1 

AnJ^^^^*^  upon  him  tnacUx  ;   screams  and  shouts, 
j^atbemas  and  prayers  connniiiffled.  peal*d 
jar  o  er  the  city,  and  the  starlight  skies 
f^^g  with  the  startling  echoes. — Suddenly, 
^ek  fell,  astonish M,  the  uratat  multitude; 
2"ence  stood  listenin^p  tow  their  blasphemies ; 
^mid  the  throng-  no  voice  wrais  heard,  nor  sound 
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Of  human  life ;  like  piUara  in  the  gloom 

Of  night,  they  stood^^bliiid,  motionless,  and  dumb ! 

The  earth  beneath  them  heaved ;  a  moaning  sound 

Passed  o'er  their  spirits,  like  the  distant  roll 

Of  chariots  in  the  battle ;  and  they  fell 

Amid  the  city,  side  by  side,  o*erpower*d 

With  terror  and  despair ; — they  rose  no  more  ! 

"  Oo,  warn  thy  kindred  1  bid  them  rise  and  flee 

From  out  this  Golgotha ;  for  wrath  is  o*er  , 

The  Cities  of  the  Plain  T*  And  forth  he  went. 

The  righteous  man,  with  mingled  hope  and  fear. 

And  told  of  the  destruction  timt  e*en  now 

Was  gathering  in  its  blackness ;  but  his  sons 

Were  feasting,  and  his  daughters  would  not  hear ; 

Lapt  in  low  wantonness,  ami  erery  sense 

Lost  in  the  madness  of  inflamed  desire. 

*'  Thy  stranger  pilgrims  will  upset  the  woridf 

A  mad  old  man ! — ^it  were  a  sin  to  toss 

The  prince  and  beggar,  and  the  fair  and  foul. 

Without  distinction,  into  chaos-^all ! 

O,  let  the  pilgrims  come  and  quaff  a  cup 

In  the  gay  banquet  I  they  are  welcome  now, 

r  tlie  name  o'  charity ;  red  wine  is  good 

To  cheer  desponding  enyy^-let  them  come  J 

Thy  angels  will  be  courteous— mad  old  man  f '* 

Thus  to  the  last  dread  warning,  and  the  Toice 

Of  agonized  affiaction,  and  the  groans 

Of  a  bewailing  fiither,  made  reply 

The  reprobate-— lost  children  of  the  just. 

They  sebm'd  the  pr6pheey,  and  they  were  scorn *d 

In  its  fulfilment ;  mocking  the  last  cry 

Of  lingering  lote,  the  blasthig  fire-bolt  moek'd 

Their  unaTailisg  prayers  of  agonj. 

With  a  sick  heart,  the  wretched  mther  tum*d 

From  guilty  grandeur's  doom*d  abodes,  and  sought 

His  humble  but  blesi'd  home  on  Jordan's  plain. 

''  Haste  I  haste  I"  cried  the  Destroyers.    **  Still  the  storm 

Of  Ruin  slumbers  until  thou  art  passed 

The  mountains  of  thy  reftige ;  haste  away  !** 

**  Must  they  be  left,  the  lovely  ones  that  hung 

Upon  thy  bosom,  lore  7  they,  that  oft  climb'd 

My  knee,  and  sought  the  dear  caress !  that  slept 

Between  us  in  our  earlier  years,  and  went 

Leaping  for  joy  among  the  flocks  and  herds. 

And  prattling  of  thei^  bliss,  when  we  were  near  ? 

Oh,  must  they  perish  I--HU>t  alone  on  earth. 

But  everiastingly-^hey  whom  we  rear*d 

To  Ood's  true  worship  ?  Ah  1  forgive  my  woe ; 

A  fether's  heart  must  bleed.*'-— ^*  They  have  been  wara'd. 

They  spurn  at  counsel ;  be  their  portion,  death  !*' 

*T  was  a  stem  mandate,  and  the  ^mnI  man  wept. 

While  hurrying  his  departure,  but  such  tears 

Of  grief  paternal,  that  e'en  angels  felt 

Apdrtiott  of  their  agony,  though  none 

Flow  from  the  sunlight  fountains  of  their  bliss.* 

*  The  concluding  portion  of  this  POem  will  be  given  in  our  next. 
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HISTORICAL   SKETCH   OF  THE   RISE   AMD   PROGRESS   OF  THE 
BRITISH  POWER  IN   INDIA. 

No.  vin. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  was  now  called  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  reyenue.  It  had  very  soon  been  observed,  that  the 
plan  for  collecting  it,  adopted  in  1772,  was  a  complete  failare ; 
and  therefore,  the  very  next  year,  it  was  greatly  modified.  Exclud- 
ing Chittagong  and  Tipperah,  the  provinces  were  formed  into  six 
great  divisions,  in  each  of  which  (that  of  Calcutta  excepted)  a 
cooncil  of  five  was  established,  to  preside  over  all  officers  and  afiiEiirs 
of  revenue  ;  and  immediately,  or  by  its  deputies,  to  superintend  the 
civil  courts  of  justice  throughout  its  division.  In  Calcutta,  a 
committee  of  revenue  was  appointed*  But  these  regulations,  how- 
ever, were  only  temporary,  and  a  more  complete  measure  was  con- 
templated which  should  supersede  them  entirely. 

It  was  found,  too,  that  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  in  taking  their 
five  years'  lease,  had  ill  calculated  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  engaged  for  more  than  they  could  pay :  by  the  terms  of  their 
contract,  the  rent  was  to  go  on*  increasing  progressively ;  but  it  fell 
short  the  very  first  year,  and  no  reasonable  hopes  could  be  enter- 
tained that  time  would  improve  matters.  Upon  this,  the  Goveroor- 
Qeneral  and  his  colleagues  contrived,  as  usual,  to  discover  ground 
for  bickerings  and  contention  ;  the  latter  accusing  the  former  of 
having  dec^nved  the  honourable  Directors,  by  holding  forth  extra- 
vagant hopes  of  revenue ;  and  Hastings  defending  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  by  provmg  that  he  had  himself  been  deluded. 

The  farm  by  auction  was  likewise  siud  to  have  originated  other 
evils:  a  great  number  of  the  ancient  zemindars  had  been  outbid, 
in  1772,  and  deprived  of  their  possesHons ;  a  still  greater  number 
had  been  successful  bidders,  and  thereby  reduced  themselves  to 
poverty  and  ruin  ;  for,  like  other  men,  they  were  ambitious  of  main- 
taining their  rank  in  society,  and  therefore  led  to  bid  for  the  revenues 
much  more  than  they  were  worth.  Men  thus  goaded  by  ambition, 
were  not  likely  to  be  moderate  or  forbearing  landlords.  They 
turned  against  the  ryot  every  weapon  that  could  be  invented  by  ne- 
cessity, endeavouring,  during  their  five  years'  lease,  to  extract  from 
the  people  beneath  them  their  last  penny. 

At  length,  after  much  debate,  the  Governor-General  proposed, 
that  the  several  members  of  Council  should  transmit  to  the  Direc- 
tors their  separate  opinions  on  the  best  mode  of  levying  the  taxes, 
in  his  own  proposal,  which  was  also  approved  by  Mr.  Barwell, 
leases  for  one  or  two  lives  were  preferred  to  shorter  ones,  and 
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a  preference  was  recommended  to  be  given  to  the  offers  of  zemin- 
dars, when  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  persons.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  Council,  who  had  prepared  no  plan,  were  satisfied  with 
indulging  in  the  bitterest  censure  of  the  existing  system,  and  In- 
vectives against  the  fickleness  of  the  Governor-General. 

However,  in  January  1776,  Mr.  l^Vancis  entered  a  minute,  re- 
cording at  great  length  his  opinions  of  the  ancient  government  of 
the  country,  and  the  means  calculated  to  ensure  its  &ture  prospe- 
rity. He  asserted,  that  the  property  of  the  land  never  belonged  to 
the  sovereign,  but  to  the  zemindars  ;  and  his  plan  of  raising  a  re- 
venue was,  to  impose  a  land-tax,  fixed,  perpetual,  and  invariable, 
on  that  class  ol  men.  To  protect  the  ryots  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  zemindars,  Mr.  Francis  suggested  prescribed  forms  of  leases  ; 
and  other  minor  notions  were  joined  with  these,  to  give  completeness 
to  his  theory,  but  they  deserve  little  attention. 

The  imperfection  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  have  ezioted 
hitherto  in  the  administration  of  justice,  Mr.  Francis  attributed  to 
the  reduction  of  the  authority  of  the  zemindars,  who,  he  conteoded, 
had  formerly  exercised  a  penal  control  entirely  judicial.  They  had 
been  obliged,  under  the  old  Government,  to  make  compensation, 
like  an  assurance  office,  to  persons  suffering  by  theft  or  robbery, 
and  were  liable,  in  cases  of  murder  or  riot,  to  be  fined  by  the 
Prince.  Mr.  Francis  now  advised  putting  them  upon  the  an- 
cient footing.  His  opinions,  however,  were  slighted  by  Mr. 
tiaatings,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  formed  the 
draught  of  a  bill  for  an  act  of  Parliament,  on  the  civil  judicature 
of  Bengal.  In  this  plan,  communicated  to  the  Council  in  May, 
.  were  proposed  two  courts  of  record  for  each  of  the  seven  depart- 
ments into  which  the  country,  including  Chlttagong,  had  baen 
divided.  The  criminal  branch  of  judicature  was  wholly  omitted 
in  this  draught,  having,  in  fact,  been  palmed  upon  the  Nuwaub's 
Government,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan. 

Colonel  Monson  dying,  November  1776,  Warren  Hastings  re- 
gained the  ascendancy  in  the  Council.  He  had,  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember, entered  a  minute,  proposing  to  institute,  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards reform,  an  inquiry  into  the  principal  sources  of  revenue ;  which 
inqiury  was  to  be  conducted  by  covenanted  servants  of  the  Compaay, 
assisted  by  a  competent  number  of  Natives:  the  whole  under 
his  own  care  or  control.  As  every  measure  proposed  by  the  Go- 
▼emor-^Seneral  was  systematically  opposed  by  the  other  party  in 
the  Council,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  quietly  into  operation.  Mr.  Francis  and  General  Clavering 
condemned  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  intended  to  institute 
the  inquiry ;  and  the  latter,  in  an  angry  minute,  accused  Hastings 
of  aiming,  through  the  destruction  of  the  authority  of  Council >  at 
the  arbitrary  management  of  our  territorial  acquisitions. 
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However,  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  Warren  HaBtings  had 
now  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  office  was  established.  But,  as 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  information,  the  fire 
years'  leases  expired  (April  1777)  before  it  had  been  determined 
what  plan  should  be  adopted  for  the  future.  It  was  allowed  by  all 
parties,  however,  that  by  the  preceding  plan  the  country  had  been 
grievously  overtaxed ;  indeed,  this  was  proved  undeniably  by  the 
fact,  that  a  deficiency  had  taken  place  in  the  revenue  to  the  im- 
mense amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  lacs  of  rupees.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England,  to  whom  the 
Governor-General  and  Mr.  Francis  had  transmitted  their  plans, 
thought  proper  to  adopt  neither,  but  sent  orders  directing  the  lands 
to  be  let  for  one  year  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  ;  the  mode 
of  letting  by  auction  to  be  abolished;  Natives  residing  on  the 
spot  were  to  have  the  preference ;  and  neither  Europeans  nor  their 
banyans  were  to  have  any  share  in  the  fanning  of  the  revenues.  Upon 
these  instructions  a  plan  for  the  ensubg  year  was  founded  ;  and  the 
same  mode  of  settlement,  renewed  yearly,  was  continued  till  1781. 

Whett  information  reached  the  Directors  respecting  the  Office  of 
Inquiry,  they  were  highly  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, and  in  their  letter  of  4th  July,  1777,  animadverted 
on  it  in  very  severe  terms.  Mr.  Hastings,  while  he  was  in  the  minority 
in  Council,  had  despatched  a  confidential  agent  to  England  with 
authority,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  tender  his  resignation. 
This  agent,  a  Mr.  Maclean,  communicated  the  Govemor-Generars 
desire,  that  his  resignation  might  be  received,  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, which,  after  considerable  discussion,  they  agreed  to  accede 
to,  and  immediately  chose  a  Mr.  Wheler  as  his  successor,  who  was 
presented  to  the  King,  and  approved  of.  Until  Mr.  ^Vheler  should 
arrive.  General  Clavering,  as  senior  Member  of  the  Council,  was  em- 
powered to  take  the  chain 

News  of  these  proceedings  reached  Bengal  in  June  1777>  and 
was  followed  by  a  degree  of  confusion,  which  threatened  to  end  in 
civil  war.  Mr.  Hastings  was  ready  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
but  the  other  party  shrunk  from  this  mode  of  terminating  the  dis- 
pute, and  agreed  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  decided  in  fieivour  of  Warren  Hastings. 

From  some  portions  of  Hastings's  conduct  it  might  be  inferred 
that  his  disposition  inclined  him  to  practise  iniquity  upon  a  large 
scale  only ;  but  this  inference  would  be  incorrect ;  petty  mischief 
and  malignity  were  no  less  his  delight,  particularly  if  they  minis- 
tered in  the  slightest  degree  to  gratify  his  inordinate  pride  and  fond- 
ness for  power.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered,  that  the  Opposition 
Members  of  Council,  upon  their  first  acquiring  the  ascendancy, 
recalled  Mr.  Hastings's  agent,  Mr.  Middleton,  from  the  court  of 
the  Nuwaub  of  Oude,  and  appcynted  Mr.  Bristow  in  his  place. 
They  likewise  despatched  a  Mr.  Fowke,  as  a  kind  of  ambassador 
to  the  Rajah  of  Benares.    Against  these  individuals  no  complidnts 
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were  prefered ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hastings  himself  acknowled^d 
the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Bristow,  and  had  nothing  to  say  against 
Mr.  Fowke.  Nevertheless)  one  of  the  first  acts  he  performed,  on 
recovering  the  supreme  power,  was  the  recal  of  these  gentlemen;  the 
first  in  order  to  he  replaced  hy  Mr.  Middleton,  and  the  second 
under  pretence  that  his  mission  had  heen  accomplished.  However, 
a  few  days  afterwards  two  persons  were  sent  to  supply  his  place  at 
Benares. 

These  transactions  the  IHrectors  at  home  condenmed  entirely, 
and  forthwith  despatched  the  most  explicit  and  positive  orders 
directing  the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr.  Fowke  to  their 
former  residencies.  Bat  Warren  Hastings  entertained  the  same 
contempt  for  the  Court  of  Directors  as  for  his  colleagues  in  the 
Bengal  Government,  and  therefore  made  no  account  of  their  orders, 
but  continued  his  own  creatures  in  their  situations.  By  a  kind  of 
fatality  the  predominance  in  Council  remained  still  in  his  hands ;  for 
while  the  opposition  gained  an  accession  of  strength  hy  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Wheler,  they  were  reduced  to  their  former  inferiority  by  thd 
death  of  General  Clavering,  in  August  1777-  In  order  to  satbfy 
to  the  utmost  the  spleen  he  nourished  against  his  opponents  in 
Council,  Hastings  now  determined  on  a  more  important  step — the 
removal  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  from  the  superintendence  of  the 
Nuwaub's  household,  and  the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum  in  his 
stead.  As  Mahomed  Reza's  appointment,  however,  had  been  sane* 
tioned  by  the  Directors,  he  thought  it  would  seem  somewhat  in- 
decorous to  annul  it  without  some  excuse,  and  therefore  induced 
the  Nuwaub  to  complain  by  letter  of  the  severe  treatment  be  had 
received  from  Mahomed,  and  to  request  that,  as  he  was  now  of  age, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  This  being  pre- 
cisely what  the  Governor-General  desired,  he  of  course  resolved 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Nuwaub,  remaved  Mahomed  Reaa 
from  his  office,  and  appointed  Munny  Begum  to  superintend  in  his 
stead.  This  step  also  was  condemned  by  the  Directors,  who  no 
sooner  learned  that  Mahomed  Reza  had  been  removed  from  his 
office,  than  they  sent  out  peremptory  orders  for  his  restoration. 

The  Mahrattas  had  now  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Council ;  for,  although  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  them 
by  Colonel  Upton,  neither  party  were  satisfied,  or  free  from  jealousy. 
The  rulers  of  Bombay,  upheld  on  this  occasion  by  the  authority  of 
the  Directors,  eagerly  sought  some  pretext  for  infnnging  the  treaty, 
which  the  Mahrattas  themselves  were  in  no  haste  to  fulfil.  While 
affairs  were  in  this  doubtful  position,  a  French  ship  arrived  on  the 
Mahratta  coast :  she  brought  several  gentlemen  on  a  mission  from 
the  King  of  France  to  the  Government  of  Poonah ;  and  the  recep- 
tion these  persons  received  in  that  city,  excited  violent  alarm  in 
the  English.  No  assurance  of  the  Mahratta  Government  could 
satisfy  the  Bombay  Presidency  that  no  evil  was  meditated  agiunsi 
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the  Coippanjr ;  they  represeuted  the  matter  in  a  fearful  light  to  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta ;  Colouel  Upton,  on  the  contrary,  who 
had  negociated  the  late  treaty,  defended,  against  the  accusations  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  conduct  and  designs  of  the  Malirattas;. 
but  Hastings,  who  knew  what  politicians  generally  are,  was  inclined 
to  beliere  the  worst,  and  listened  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Governor 
of  Bombay.  Divisions  arising  in  the  Council  at  Poonah,  and  one 
party  declaring  for  the  exiled  Ragoba,  and  asking  aid  of  the  English, 
the  rulers  of  Bombay  were  induced  to  promise  their  co-operation, 
and  immediately  despatched  intelligence  of  the  whole  proceeding  to 
the  Supreme  Council.  There  their  conduct  was  condemned  by 
Mr.  Wheler  and  Mr.  Francis ;  but  as  the  Governor-General  and 
Mr.  Barwell,  who  formed  a  virtual  majority,  came  to  a  different 
decision,  it  was  resolved  that  a  supply  of  soldiers  and  money  should 
immediately  be  sent  to  Bombay ;  that  the  soldiers  should  march 
across  the  Peninsula  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  that  the 
command  of  the  detachment  should  be  conferred  on  Colonel  Leslie^ 
The  troops  departed  for  Calcutta,  and  marched  towards  Bundel* 
ennd  and  Berar,  but  experienced  some  obstructions  on  the  com- 
mencement of  their  route.  The  fluctuating  policy  of  the  Mahratta 
Chie&  made  it  doubtful  what  course  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  at 
one  time  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  under  whose  authority  these 
troops  were  placed  from  the  commencement  of  their  march,  de- 
spatched orders  to  Colonel  Leslie  to  halt ;  at  another  to  advance. 
At  length,  upon  the  intelligence  reaching  Calcutta  that  war  had 
been  declared  between  France  and  England,  the  Supreme  Council 
despsitched  orders  to  Colonel  Leslie  not  to  advance  till  further 
orders,  beyond  the  limits  of  Berar. 

The  Governor-General,  conceiving  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  English,  if  an  alliance  were  entered  into 
nitb  some  of  the  principal  Native  Powers,  despatched  an  embassy 
to  the  court  of  Berar,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Rajah  of  that  pro- 
vince. By  two  unportant  services,  the  co-operation,,  he  said,  of 
this  prince  could  be  ensured :  the  first,  to  aid  him  in  recovering 
certain  territories  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled  by  Nizam  Ali ; 
the  second,  to  support  his  pretension  to  the  Mahratta  Rajahship^ 
founded  on  his  being  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Sevajee. 

The  affairs  of  Uie  Mahrattas,  perpetually  in  change  and  con- 
fnnon,  now  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  to 
call  for  vigorous  interference :  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ragoba ; 
a  conffiderable  loan  advanced  to  him ;  and  a  division  of  the  army 
despatched  at  once  upon  the  expedition.  These  troops  amounted 
to  nearly  4,600  men.  The  army  began  its  march  early  in  Decem- 
ber, snd,  having  passed  the  mountahis,  and  arriving  at  Candole 
about  the  2i8d^  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
1770,  they  1^  the  ghaut,  or  pass,  and  proceeded  towards  Poonah, 
the  enemy  retiring  as  they  advanced,  but  cutting  off  then*  supplies, 
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and  seizing  every  opportunity  to  harass  them  on  the  road.  Con* 
trary  to  their  expectations,  no  chief  of  importance  joined  them  on 
their  march,  nor  any  considerahle  numher  of  troops.  They  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  with  damped  hopes  towards  Poonah,  and  finding, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  that  city,  an  army  assembled  to  oppose 
them,  began  immediately  to  despair.  The  command  of  this  ex- 
pedition  had  absurdly  been  conferred  on  a  Committee,  ignorant  of 
military  affairs,  which,  now  that  danger  was  near,  lost  all  presenee  of 
mind,  and  all  capacity  to  advance  or  retreat  vrith  honour  or  safety. 
Inquiry  was  then  made  into  the  state  of  the  provisions  ;  and  it  being 
found  that  scarcely  enough  remained  to  victual  the  army  for 
eighteen  days,  while,  from  the  military  commander,  they  learned 
that  it  would  be  impossible  without  a  body  of  cavalry  to  protect 
the  baggage,  retreat  was  instantly  determined  on.  In  the  dead  of 
night  the  army  began  to  retrograde,  but  its  intention  being  dis- 
covered, it  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  during  the  darkness,  and  lost 
a  portion  of  its  baggage,  and  above  three  hundred  men.  During  the 
whole  of  the  succeeding  .day,  the  enemy  maintained  the  pursuit, 
until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  English  reached 
Wargauro.  It  was  now  discovered  that  further  retreat  was  im- 
practicable, and,  under  these  circumstances,  they  were  compelled  to 
negotiate  with  the  Mahrattas,  when  a  treaty,  at  once  dishonoarable 
and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Company,  was  entered  into,  by 
which  they  engaged  to  give  up  all  acquisitions  made  in  those  parts 
since  1756,  to  place  Ragoba,  their  ally,  in  the  •  hands  6f  Scindia, 
and  to  leave  two  Englkhmen  of  distinction  as  hostages  for  the 
fulfilment  of  these  terms. 

The  Directors  had  encouraged,  if  not  commanded,  the  expedition 
that  had  been  undertaken,  and  therefore  could  not  pretend  to  dis- 
approve of  the  measure  itself :  they  blamed,  however,  and  perbacps 
justly,  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted,  which  seems  to 
have  been  marked  by  real  incapacity  and  want  of  courage.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  Field  Committee  had  died  during  the  march ; 
the  other  they  degraded  from  his  office  as  member  of  the  Council 
and  8elect  Committee  of  Bombay  ;  and  dismissed  from  their  ser* 
vice  the  two  superior  military  officers  who  participated  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition. 

The  detachment  from  Bengal  Imgered  unaccountably  in  the  in- 
terior, neglecting  the  urgent  orders,  both  of  the  Supreme  Council 
and  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  to  hasten  with  all  possible  celerity 
to  Bombay ;  its  c<$mmander,  Colonel  Leslie,  being  engaged  without 
the  slightest  authority  in  contracting  alliances  witii  chiefs,  whom 
the  Directors  desired  not  to  reckon  among  their  allies.  Among 
these  was  Modagee  Bonsla,  Regent  of  Berar,  who  hoped,  by  the 
nasistance  of  the  English^  to  rescue  the  Mahratta  throne,  to  vhich 
he  had  pretensions,  Yrom  the  hands  of  the  Peishwa,  who  had  long 
usurped  the  sovereign  power.    Leslie's  conduct  was  univerBaUy  re^ 
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probated ;  Imt  tbe  Ooyernor-Gteneral,  while  he  recalled  that  officer, 
and  appointed  Colonel  Goddard  to  succeed  him,  continued  notwith* 
standing'  to  court  th^  alliance  of  Modagee,  and  communicated  to 
Colonel  Goddard  the  necessary  powers  to  treat  with  him.  This  ne- 
gociation  ended,  however,  unsuccessfully,  Modagee  artfully  declin- 
ing to  ally  himself  with  the  English,  in  the  hope  that  fortune  would 
enable  hiin  to  accomplish  his  designs  without  their  aid. 

Colonel  Goddard  now  advanced  towards  Bombay,  receiving,  at 
intervals  the  most  contradictory  orders,  both  from  the  Presidencies 
and  from  the  Field  Committee : — ^now  he  was  to  advance  with  all 
possible  celerity  towards  Poonah ;  anon,  he  was  to  remain  in  Berar, 
or  shape  his  courae  towards  Surat ;  at  one  time,  his  ordei-s  were  com- 
municated in  an  authoritative  tone  ;  another,  he  was  cautioned  and 
warned  against  obeying  them.  His  situation  became  perplexing  in 
the  extreme  ;  for,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  letters  transmitted 
to  him,  he  could  by  no  means  conjecture  what  was  going  forward, 
and  while  the  disgraceful  retreat  and  treaty  abovementioned  were 
taking  place,  he  sometimes  imagined  the  Bombay  army  had  been 
too  saceessfnl  to  need  his  co-operation.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
guessed  the  true  state  of  afiiedrs,  and,  although  urged  by  a  Mah- 
ratta  vakeel  to  return  to  Bengal,  he  pushed  on  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition towards  Surat,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  February, 
1779. 

As  sooti  as  these  events  became  known  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Calcutta,  it  was  resolved  to  disavow  the  late  convention  en- 
tered Into  with  the  Poonah  Government ;  but  to  confer  on  Colonel 
Goddard  full  power  to  negociate  a  new  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  that 
formerly  concluded,  at  Poorunder,  provided  the  Mahrattas  wouia 
engage  to  form  no  connection  with  the  French,  and  would  relinquisii 
all  claims  founded  on  the  convention  with  the  Field  Committee,     in 
case  of  refusal,  Goddard,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ^e»^™' 
was  directed  to  form  an  alliance,  if  possible,  with  the  »*eaa  oi 
the  Guicawar  family,  and  the  Regent  of  Berar,  and  to  renew  uic 
war.  . , 

It  was  some  months  before  the  inclination  of  the  ^,»*';;^|?f/.^'^. 
be  known :  they  negociated,  but  meanwhUe  made  all  PJ~*"^J^^ 
paration  for  wir ;  Snd  at  last  insisted  on  such  terms  as  Utei^rai 
Goddard  was  not  empowered  to  gmnt.     War,  ^^^J^.*^^?^^  ^^    ^ 
solved  on,  and  Goddadlrepaired  to  Bombay  to  ^ns^^ 

thorities  there  on  the  best  plan  of  operations.     "  ,    ^  k;«  at^T^oint- 

ment  an  enciioachihent  on  their  own  ^'^^^T.^.a^'q^  his  behalf,  «^^ 
dextrously  contrived  to  interest  their  *?**  a  tilan  of  BostiHti** 
at  length  obtained  their  fuU  co-operataon.     ^p  Q^jcawar 

—  now  determined  on ;   the  alliance  oi  r^  ^y  be  kmusod  with 


,,if  possible,  to  be  secured  ;  B^^^*^^,  service  to  tK«  sucee"* 
h6pw,  but,  as  he  could  be  of  little  esaentiai  serv 

OrimttU  Htraid,  Vok  10.  '^ 
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of  the  war>  bis  share  of  the  iidTanlaf^eB  that  aaight  tconie  from  U 
were  to  he  bat  snail. 

Having  crossed  the  river  Taptee  on  the  %d  of  Jannary  1780,  Qe* 
neral  Goddard  advanced  towards  the  fortress  of  Dnhhoy,  of  which 
he  took  possession  on  the  2(Hh,  hy  this  step  alone  acquiring  for  the 
Company  a  territory  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  two  lacs  of  rupees. 
Futty  Singh  was  also  induced  to  form  an  alHance  with  the  Company, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat  was  divided  between  him  aad  it.  Bemg 
now  joined  by  the  cavalry  of  this  chief,  the  army  advanced  towards 
Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  in  five  days  was  taken 
hy  storm.  In  the  meantime,  8cindia  and  Holkar  were  advaoeiBf* 
towards  Surat  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  hut  the  Bag* 
fish  General  followed  n^idly  upon  their  footsteps,  and  came  mp 
with  their  encampment  on  the  8th  of  March.  Soaie  unaoccesalut 
attempts  were  made  by  Scindia  to  form  a  separate  arrangement 
with  the  English ;  bat  as  these  were  siispectea  to  be  only  so  many 
expedients  to  gain  time,  General  Goddard  endeavoured  hy  all  means 
to  bring  them  to  an  engagement,  which  they  constant^  nvoidedly 
hy  retreating  before  him.  On  the  8d  of  April,  however,  marching 
hem  his  camp  a  shorl  time  after  midnight,  he  pushed  on  with  great 
vigour,  and  succeeded  in  entering  into  their  encampment  with  tbe 
dawn.  This  hold  stroke  threw  the  enemy  into  the  greatest  oonliK» 
sion  ;  they  deserted  their  camp  after  a  very  feeble  show  of  resistance, 
and  were  psrsned  and  dispersed  hy  the  Ei^^lish.  By  this  advantage, 
several  considerable  towns,  and  a  large  tract  of  tenitory,  were  added 
to  the  poaseasions  of  the  Presidency  ;  and  the  rains  oongoneneing, 
Scindia  and  Holkar  retreated  into  their  own  countries,  and  General 
Goddard  pat  hia  troopa  in  cantonments  for  the  suoeeediag  oaai- 

On  the  death  of  General  Clavering,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  been  ap-^ 
pointed  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Cenneil^ 
in  his  room  ;  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April  I779j  aad  geaeraUy 
supported  the  measures  of  the  Govenior-Geneml.  In  the  Noven^ 
her  of  that  year,  the  Governor-General  proposed  to  enter  into  aUi* 
anee  with  the  Rajah,  or  Raana,  of  Gohud^  a  hilly  djatrict  lyiag  on 
the  Janaa,  between  the  dominions  of  Scindia  and  the  Niwaok  el 
Oude ;  by  the  terms  of  this  proposed  treaty  thq  Sogliah  and  the 
Bajah  were  mutually  to  assist  each  other  against  their  respectivn 
enemies,  and  Qohnd  lymg  directly  on  the  frontier  of  the  Mahratta 
country,  the  Govemop-General  expected  con«deraUe  advaatai^ 
from  this  treaty.  It  was  disapproved,  however,  hy  tiie  Oppositiea 
Monbers  of  Council,  and  even  by  Sir  JSyre  Coote  himself ;  hut  the 
htter  hdng  absent  from  Cakutta,  Hastings  poasessed  the  oastiBf 
vote,  and  the  treaty  was  altered  into. 

The  Mahrattas  mvading  the  Ranna's  territoriea  in  Novendier 
1779,  Captain  Popham,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Company's  anny^ 
was  despatched  early  in  1780  into  Gohud,  to  aid  in  expelling  the 
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-^7^»  3"  •  ▼wy  short  tt»pi.7     J ''"  ""to  the  enemy's  territory? 

ISf  if  *T*^'»  «»««  ^Sr«"-    '*  ^  pe«ei«Hl,  however; 
^^  of  the  war;  and^JT'*'"***  *<>  i»«»ence  materiaUytM 
*;;»«  "ad  Cptiria  Bro^  ""•  '~t''«'  detachment,  under  Major 
e^^^fSdndiaand  hX.'  ^^^^  *•  wwx  or  iii«de  the  do- 
iJ^T:"""*  tfce  dasin of  «t«^'    i"  ''^  meantfane,  Captain  Popham 
"'Pr^"«Me  by  thTprt^r^-^'"' »  fort««  Mtherto  deemed 
■^»«»^of  Am.  Maj^^^ofHwdoostaa.    Though  aowia  the  poe- 
««n»d  the  «ammit«f?t'f  >*  l»y  m  the  territo^  of  Gohnd,  and 
•^»«-      Btaiag  di«corp«^^'^ .  *"  "»«*f » scarped  almost  enti<el» 
™e  «»  part  of  thesc!™^.  "J  **",  "Piw  that  it  was  practicable  to 
««»,  "id  the  latter  tWrt3V*xT^'.(*'»«  foiraer  of  which  was  six- 
«e»t*enqit,  and  mada  ^-      ^'''^  ***  immediately  reaolved  upon 
y»«»  ■■  little  risk  aT^^fff*""""""  *»  cairymg  it  into  execution 
J?»k  of  the  reck  on  th^^   ^a  ^*  "torming  pSrty  arrived  at  the 
5"  f™T»»  «««  troon.^    2^  i^«S»t.  aad  applying  their  ladders  to 
«  the  walL    The  i»{!^    ***'  ""^  climbed  up  the  rock  to  the  foot 
**«  to  the  top,wfcM  ril"*^  *"'*P'  "!»»  ■■*  fastened  the  rope-lad- 
**»»  adranoed  into  «L.  v  f  P*^  "rcended,  andrepalainff  the  garri- 
■UBtenofit.    IvImi.      y**^  **^  I^aee.  and  made  themaelTC* 

■****•*«*  «  haste  Sr^^***'"®**^^*'^"**™**®'***"''™*"***' 
^■'*  "Bd  eonstorJ?"  '^  ?*"  country,  spreading  on  flOl  sides 
*1^  ™»kof  M^r^  '  "^  Captain  Popham  was  promoted  to 

•*<»sfc>Bed  hot^  *9pote9  which  these  transactione  on  the  JnnuiA 
'"'gth  beeam^  *!r"  t5®  Governor-General  and  Mr.  FnaaolB,  at 
*«d  •enwatfemTn*  *'"™"««^  to  be  endured  by  either  party :;  mu- 
P»«dneed  a  6«Z  .*[?.*  <>'  f"*****  "ad  honour  were  made  ;    and  tlkestf 

*•»*».  fcerettt^'^^'"''  ****•  ''**nc»9  »«  wounded.      So«ni  «kfte« 

-  «ea  CO  £iirope. 

tnm  oi^atLn^JI  consent,  for  a  moment,  to  lose  sight  of  Ben^&l,  and 

^cn  estaS  !?  r  ^  ^^"^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^«  Canmtic.     Mahomed  Ali  liac 

o/DOi;rpr*K       .,.  y  *^®  English  in  the  possession  of  botU    l>^&iiche 

feeWe  chAr«!f°"^^  *"*  *^^  financial  ;  but  owing,  pa.i-t:ly    to   Vii 

'«  iwis  found  l^V^i^^^^         ^  the  disturbed  state  of  tl^e   co^ntrj 

For  fwl         ^ .''®  whoDy  incapable   of  protecting  his    dominiont 

J*  ii    ""^T"'  ^^^««  ^y  powerful  motives  of  ambitloxi,  t^^^X 

•x^^fa^^T*      *^  themselves  the  military  defence  of  the  coiWntxv    aJ 

nft-fi^      "*  ^'^^  Nttwanb  such  a  proportion  of  the  rerr^Tx%M.^  »«  wah^ 

E        «Pei«.    But  this  wretched  Rrhice,  like  all  o^^^.^  V^ne 

««roafpn)tection,soon  found  his  revenue  unequal  i»  «v^  deinan 

^aeiiponit,aiidiwks  led,  by  his  necessities,  tohaverecox&Ti^^  to  low 

■««  t^  most  iaiqnitotts  exactions.      T?he  eontraetors  f^m  e^eso  lot 

'wc  BDgli8b,and,  as  they   had   portions  of  the  revonvi^^^  CkMifn 

^»  m  payment,  they  always  took   care  to  secure,  l»y  %iW^  «eeTi 

Of  tfte  gieatest  severities,  the  amount  of  their  debt. 

T  « 
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'  As  bpth  thte  Nairaub  and  the  Engliflli  had  conunenced  ^t&« 
struggle  in  the  Camadc  with  very  lofty  expectations,  their  dbap* 
pointment  was  the  more  bitter  at  finding  the  revenues  of  the 
pountry  too  limited  to  defray  even  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Goyemment.  Each  party  attribated  injustice  to  the  other,  and 
cherished  secret  dissatisfaction. 

At  this  period,  1770,  Sir  John  Lindsay,  who  had  been  appointed 
his  Majesty's  Mimter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Native  Powers  of  In<^ 
dia,  arrived  at  Madras.  The  appointment  of  this  commisffloner  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  concluded  in  1763 ;  and  he  was  empowered,  in  the  first  place, 
to  take  part  in  all  the  disputes  between  the  Company  and  the  Nu* 
wanb ;  and,  secondly,  to  preserve  peace  between  the  English  and 
the  other  powers  in  India, — In  other  words,  to  regidate  the  whole 
international  policy  of  that  country.  He  had  been  sent  from  Bag-« 
land,  it  should  be  observed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Directois, 
and,  therefore,  when  he  arrived  in  the  East,  and  disclosed  the  vast 
extent  of  his  powers,  the  Company^s  servants,  with  great  reason, 
grew  exceedingly  alarmed  for  their  own  importance  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, firom  the  first  moment,  conceived  the  utmost  jealousy  of  his 
authority,  and  put  every  art  in  practice  to  thwart  and  confound  Us 
his  views  and  plans.  They  refused  to  appear  in  his  train  when  he 
went  in  state  to  deliver  Ids  Majesty's  letter  and  presents  to  the 
Niiwaub  ;  assigning,  as  a  reason,  that  they  foared  such  a  procedure 
would  tend  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the  Company  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Natives.  The  Nuwaub  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  King's 
Comnussioner  and  the  President  and  Council  were  upon  no  friendly 
terms,  and  as  he  had  suffered  many  grievances  at  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  he  hesitated  not  to  denounce  them  to  Sir  John  Lindsay  as 
his  enemies  and  oppressors.  Sir  John,  who  seems  to  have  been  bat 
a  shallow  politician,  and  ignorant  besides  pf  Indian  affurs,  ga.ve  in 
with  great  simplicity  to  the  views  of  the  Nuwaub ;  confided  im^- 
citly  in  his  representations  ;  and  transmitted  to  the  English  Minis- 
try a  picture  of  the  Company's  servants,  which  was  £awn  in  ex- 
aggerated colours  by  Mahomed  Ali's  resentment  and  prejudices. 
But,  whatever  were  the  vices  of  the  Presidency  and  Council,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Nuwaub's  imbecility  rendered  him  incapable 
of  governing  without  their  aid,  and,  although  he  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  rapacity,  it  was  to  th^  that  he  was  indebted  for 
having  anything  to  be  coveted. 

When  his  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary  arrived  at  Madras^ 
that  Presidency  was  in  danger  of  being  enoaged  in  a  war  wiik 
Hyder  Ali,  originating,  however,  in  their  own  duplicity  and  want  of 
foith;  for,  by  the  treaty  of  1769,  they  had  mutually  engaged  to 
support  each  other  in  case  of  war ;  and  as  Hyder  was  now  attacked, 
by  the  Mahrattas,  he  very  justly  claimed  their  aid,  if,  as  he  said,  it 
were  merely  to  prove  to  lus  enemies  tiiat  he  possessed  allies  so 
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powerfdL  With  thdr  charaGteristic  MacchiaTelism,  however,  the 
Presidexicy  now  hegan  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  be  likely 
to  ptn  most  by  keeping  £iith  with  their  ally,  or  by  betraying  him  ; 
and,  after  much  reflection,  decided  to  infringe  the  treaty  by  with- 
holdmg  the  stipulated  aid,  while  they  abstained  from  granting  suc- 
cour to  his  enemies,  and  merely  kept  out  of  the  contest  in  order, 
when  both  should  be  worn  out  with  the  struggle,  to  pounce  upon 
the  exhausted  victor  and  make  him  an  easy  prey. 

The  policy  of  the  King's  Commissioner  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
reprehensible ;  he  united  with  the  Nuwaub  in  endeavouring  to 
plunge  the  Presidencies  into  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  who 
were  more  agreeable  to  Mahomed  Ali  than  Hyder,  against  whom 
he  indulged  a  personal  antipathy.  As,  however,  the  President  and 
Council  persisted  in  eluding  this  disgraceful  step,  perpetual  alterca- 
tiona  between  them  and  the  Comnussioner  ensued,  and  the  Ministry 
at  home,  perceiving  at  length  that  cordial  co-operation  between 
parties  so  repugnant  to  each  other  was  perfectly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, recalled  Sir  John  lindaay,  and  sent  out  another  commissioner, 
Sir  Robert  Harland,  in  his  stead.  This  gentleman  differed  from 
his  predecessor,  chie^y  in  being  more  headstrong  and  intemperate ; 
and  as  he  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Nuwaub  with  more  warmth, 
he  considerably  fomented  those  animosities  he  was  designed  to 
remove. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  Mahratta  arms  became 
more  and  more  alarming:  in  the  month  of  November  1771»  they 
were  in  possession  of  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  Mysore ;  and  advancing 
towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Camatic,  sent  forward  a  few  straggling 
parties  to  plunder  and  devastate  the  country.  This  produced, 
in  the  English,  a  disposition  to  treat  with  them ;  and  as  they  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  difficulty  to  subsist  their  troops  in  a  country  so 
imvaged,  they  were  not  averse  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, till  the  pleasure  of  the  King  of  England  should  be  known, 
cspeciaUyas  it  appears  that  they  received  large  sums  of  money 
among  the  other  arguments  used  to  procure  their  forbearance.* 


•  The  conduct  of  the  King's  GommiBSioner,  during  these  transactions,  «- 
torts  from  Mr.  Mill  aremark  which  ycllectobut  little  credit  on  his  judgTOent.  He 
cootrasu  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  the  Company's  serrants  with  the  folly 
and  ignorance  of  the  King's  Minister  Pleidpotentiary,  and  then  insinuates  that 
if  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  from  tkU  inttanee,  India  would  lose  cons.dera* 
Ut  by  passiag  from  the  Company's  goTemment,  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  th*  erowiu  Bot  no  semibfe  man  would  think  of  forming  a  j  udgment  from  one 
SQch  instance ;  especially  as  on  the  occasion  in  question,  the  serrants  of  the 
erown  were  confessedly  ignorant  of  Indian  aflWrs.  Ignorance,  however,  whe- 
ther In  King's  or  Company's  servants,  will  giveway  before  experience,  unless 
Mr.  MlltMnks,  indeed,  that  whoever  serves  the  King  will  always  be  too  in- 
dolent to  acquire  knowledge,  while  those  who  serve  the  Company  will  not 
be  sQlqect  to  such  frailty. 
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O,  H£4VBK !  calm  tbe  windft  awhile, 
And  bid  tlie  Ocean  cease  to  roar. 

Dispel  its  raging  with  thy  smile, 
And  bring  my  Henry  safe  to'shore. 

Hark !  how  the  pouring  rain  descends. 
And  thunder  rolls  in  awM  peals  I 

The  forked  ilame  heayen's  curtain  itmds. 
And  Nature  to  her  centre  reels. 

Stem  Winter  frowns  with  brow  sevare. 
And  Tents  his  wildest  fuiy  forth. 

While  BDffMs  stores  thn  whirilng  air 
With  all  thib  rigours  of  the  north. 

Witness,  O  God !  the  anxious  sighs 
Still  bursting  from  my  woe-worn  breast, 

The  teara  that  from  my  sleepless  eyes 
Haye  banish'd  ev*ry  gleam  of  rest. 

Witness  the  prayers  that  fW>m  my  soul 
Each  lengthen 'd  hour  to  thee  have  fled, 

Tliat  thou  wouldst  stay  the  dark  ware's  roll, 
And  calm  old  Ocean's  oozy  bed. 

With  me,  my  Infiunt,  bend  the  knee 
Before  indulgent  Mercy's  shrine ; 

Soft  innocence  shall  be  thy  plea. 
And  fervency  of  love  be  mine. 

Rise,  rise,  my  babe !— *t  is  past,  *t  is  done ! 

Our  prayers  are  heard,  the  boon  is  given : 
The  storm  abates,  the  rain  is  gone. 

The  lightnings  from  the  sky  are  driven  ; 

Nature  assumes  a  look  serene, 
Th*  enliyening  sun  puts  forth  a  ray ; 

And  through  the  op'ning  donds  is  seen 
The  bine  expanse  of  bright 'ning  day. 

The  glare  of  elemental  strife, 
£ai|Hring,  dies  without  a  breath ; 

And  Nature  seems  restored  to  life 
From  chaos  and  a  second  death. 
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DE   81SMOND1  ON  THE  EXTERMINATION   OF  THE  OREBtt^. 

THEtiB  ar«  ftom^  subjects,  and  some  dissertations,  that  cannot 
\i€  permitted  to  remaia  the  exclusive  property  of  any  individual  or 
hny  publication  :  subjects  and  dissertations  of  such  universal  and 
overwhelming  interest  and  importance,  as  to  justify  the  brealdhg 
down  of  all  the  ordinary  barriers  of  courtesy  and  usage  by  which 
they  may  be  techinally  hemmed  around,  if  by  so  doing  the  ends  of 
Justice  and  humanity  are  to  be  promoted  by  their  repetition  from 
other  pens,  and  in  other  pages,  to  spread  their  influence  to  the  re- 
motest comers  of  the  earth.  Such  a  subject  we  conceive  to  be  the 
'  Extermination  of  the  Greeks  ;'  and  such  a  dissertation  that  con- 
tained ID  the  admirable  pamphlet  of  M.  de  Simondi,  to  Which  wc 
now  refer. 

We  are  not  certain  whether  this  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
form,  and  then  transcribed  in  the  attractive  pages  of  the  *  New 
Monthly  Magazine,'  or  whether  its  first  appearance  has  been 
effected  thtough  that  channel.  In  either  case,  it  docs  honour  to  the 
Work,  as  well  as  to  the  writer ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it  in  a  periodi- 
caly  tb«  extensive  circulation  of  which  will  necessarily  conunand 
a  very  general  perusal.  It  is  to  secure  for  it,  in  the  peculiar  quar- 
ters to  which  our  own  publication  has  almost  exclusively  access, 
that  we  willingly  lend  our  ud  to  make  this  powerful  appeal,  on 
behalf  of  an  oppressed  and  suffering  people,  still  more  widely 
known  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  every  periodical  and  news- 
paper in  the  kingdom  ought  to  reiterate  its  heart-stirring  sent!* 
mentsy  till  all  ears  shall  have  drunk  in  the  sounds,  and  all  spirits  an- 
swered to  their  call. 

M.  de  Sismondi,  though  an  enthusiast,  is  a  profound  philosopher^ 
and  unites,  in  an  extraordinary  and  enviable  degree,  tlie  qualities  of 
patient  mvestigation,  deep  thinking,  logical  precision,  and  an  over- 
flowing energy  of  feeling,  which  gives  richness  and  grace  to  all 
that  flows  from  his  pen.  But  his  reputation,  whether  literary  or 
political,  u  too  well  established  to  need  our  feeble  eulogium ;  al* 
though  we  most  add,  that  if  his  splendid  talents  and  varied  ac- 
quirements have  already  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  mankind^  the  present  noble  and  disinterested  example  which, 
as  a  foreigner,  sojourning  among  strangers  for  a  season,  he  sets  to 
our  apathetie  countrymen,  ought  to  endear  him  to  all  hearts,  and 
encircle  his  name  with  the  most  grateful  and  honourable  associa- 
tions* 

He  commences  his  eloquent  address  by  observing,  that  the  pi«* 
sent  moment  of  comparative  calm,  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
intense  excitement  of  a  general  electioA,  appears  to  offer  a  favour* 
Me  opportunity  for  recalling  to  the  attention  of  England  the 
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fearful  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  Ghreece,  and  endeavouring  to  point 
out  what  humanity,  honour,  religion,  and  policy  alike  demand 
of  her. 

It  might  he  conceived,  that  either  of  these  interests,  taken  se- 
parately, would  he  sufficient  to  move  the  vast  multitude  of  a  nation 
calling  itself  <<  the  most  enlightened,"  vdth  professions  of  piety  and 
philanthropy  ever  on  their  lips.  But,  though  invoked  hy  all  that  is  dear 
to  each  of  these  powerful  interests  comhined,they  calmly  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  oppressed  people  on  whose  hehalf  their  aid  is 
implored,  because  IVlammon  is  the  only  God  of  their  idolatry, 
whose  perpetual  worship  occupies  all  their  thoughts ;  and  any  and 
every  rite  or  doctrine  that  does  not,  in  its  performance  or  belief, 
lead  them  nearer  in  their  estimation  to  the  shrine  of  their  exclusive 
deity,  is  regarded  as  mere  dross,  and  turned  aside  from  with  indif- 
ference or  aversion.  Such  is  England,  and  such  are  Englishmen 
of  the  present  age  and  character  ;  for  the  exceptions  to  this  general 
description  are  so  few,  as  to  be  mere  units  among  the  niillions. 
Let  us  see,  however,  what  M.  de  Sismondi  says  of  other  and  con- 
temporary nations : 

*  Throug^hout  the  rest  of  Europe  attention  is  sufficiently  called  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  Greece  ;  no  other  subject  has  ever  excited  such  a  powerful  sensation. 
The  very  peasants  throughout  Switzerland  and  Germany  inquire  with  anxiety, 
when  their  afikirs  call  tl^m  to  market,  what  are  the  last  news  firom  Athens  or 
NapoU  di  Romania ;  and  they  never  return  to  their  villages  without  having 
contributed  from  their  pittance  something  which  may  aid  in  procuring  assist- 
ance for  their  brethren  in  Greece.  In  France,  subscriptions  have  been  opened, 
and  monay  solicited  throughout  every  town,  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  nation 
doomed  to  perish  hy  the  sword  or  by  fiunine.  The  Duchesses  of  Alberg, 
Broglio,  and  de  Case ;  every  Frencliwoman,  distinguished  by  rank,  richcHi, 
talent,  or  virtue,  hive  divided  the  different  quarters  of  Paris  among  them,  and 
traverse  on  foot  every  street,  and  enter  into  every  house,  demanding  the 
charity  of  their  inhabitants  for  a  nation  of  martyrs.  From  Denmark  to  Italy 
one  great  event  enchains  the  attention  of  Europe :  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as 
they  bring  their  offerings  to  the  victims  of  oppression,  pronounce  toe  same 
imprecations  upon  the  aJlies  of  their  exterminators.  Posterity  will  scarcely 
believe  that  England  alone  should  have  remained  unmoved  by.  the  general 
feeling  of  commiseration ;  that  she  should  neither  have  felt  pity  for  so  oiacb 
suffering,  nor  admiration  of  so  much  heroism ;  and  that  she  has  contented  her- 
self with  expressing  her  disapprobation  of  those  among  the  Greeks  whose 
excess  of  gnef  has  converted  itself  into  fury,  and  who  have  revenged  by  atro- 
cities the  murder  of  their  sons,  and  the  dishonour  of  their  daughters.* 

Who  can  he  an  English  hnshand  or  father,  and  read  this  without 
a  blnsh  ?  Who  an  English  wife  or  mother,  and  not  hum  to  emu- 
late the  illustrious  ornaments  of  her  sex  in  France  f  fe  it  want  of 
capacity  for  zeal,  or  talent  for  organization,  that  is  the  cause  of  this 
horrid  indifference  to  what  arouses  all  the  world  heside  f  Let  the 
zeal  of  our  electioneering  agents,  and  the  unexampled  organization 
of  committes,  suh-committees,  branch  committees,  and  delegates, 
which  ramify  through  every  town  and  village  in  England,  when 
proselytism  to  a  predominant  faith,  or  corruption  to  a  prevaiting 
political  interest,  are  the  objects,  answer ;  and  they  will  prove,  that 
there  is  no  coontry  on  earth  where  frivolous  or  piuvicions  objects 
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yriSL  exdtc  a  hotter  zeal,  or  where  worthless  associations  will  he" 
supported  by  a  more  powerful  or  efiFective  organization  for  co- 
operative aid,  than  in  this  boasted  land  of  liberality,  this  <<  enyy 
of  SttJTOiinding  nations,  and  admiration  of  the  world/'  If  not  a 
lack  of  power  to  feel,  or  skill  to  organize,  can  it  be  a  want  of 
money  to  execute,  that  indisposes  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  to 
bear  unmoved  this  reproach  upon  their  heartless  parsimony  ?  Let 
the  milli^  squandered  every  year  at  the  gaming-table,  on  the 
turf,  and  in  the  saloons  of  pleasure,  answer :  and  if  this  should  not 
yet  satisfy  the  credulous,  let  them  hear  of  two  candidates  for  a 
county,  spending  each  8000/.  a  day,  for  weeks  in  succession, 
merely  to  show  which  was  the  most  powerful  individual  in  his  little 
neighbourhood ;  let  them  be  informed,  a  third,  in  the  same  contest, 
admitting  liimself  to  have  held  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  years  with- 
out once  attending  to  its  duties,  and  then  spending  80,000/.  in  the 
most  demoralizing  manner  that  can  be  imagined,  to  keep  out  some 
other  individual,  who  spends  another  dO,000/.  to  indulge  a  reciprocal 
pique.  Let  them  learn  that,  independently  of  the  hourly  profligacy 
in  which  gold  enough  to  save  a  nation  from  destruction  is  squan* 
dered  every  day,  there  has  been  wasted,  by  the  noble  and  the 
wealthy  of  England,  in  riot  and  debauchery,  during  the  last  two 
moatha  only,  and  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  people  of  their 
own'  country,  a  sum  that  would  purchase  the  throne  of  Turkey 
entire,  and  pension  ofT  its  tyrants  and  their  satraps  to  everlasting 
peace.  It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  millions  upon  millions  in  the 
east  of  Aaia  and  of  Europe  perishing  under  systems  of  the  most 
atr(>cious  oppression,  stretching  forth  their  hands  for  help,  and 
lifting  their  imploring  eyes  for  sympathy,  without  a  voice  to  an-' 
swer  or  a  hand  to  save.  If  the  daily  prayer  which  men,  thus  deaf 
to  the  misery  of  others,  still  impiously  teach  theur  infant  sons  to 
lisp,  when  they  pray  that  as  they  meaaure  out  their  mercy  to 
others  it  may  be  measured  out  to  themselves,  were  literally  ful- 
fiUed  en  their  own  heads,  the  red-arm  of  vengeance  would  overtake 
them,  and  ingulf  the  whole  in  one  smoking  ruin. 

*  Bat  Bnglaad  is  yet  subject  to  a  deeper  reproach ;  she  has  not  remaiDed  a 
silent  speetator  of  this  straggle  even  to  death ;  she  has  lent  her  aid  to  the 
strong,  and  has  withdrawn  defenders  from  the  weak.  At  the  moment  whei^ 
mimsters  aaaomiced  the  success  of  their  negociations,  so  fatal  to  Greece,  I 
eodeavoared,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  two  daily  newspapers/  to  prove  that 
they  ought  not  to  leave  their  labours  incomplete.  I  showed  that  by  the  con- 
daet  of  the  Rossians,  the  Greeks  have  been  so  thorooghly  compromised  for 
the  last  half-century,  that  there  has  only  remained  to  the  Turks  tne  choice  of 
massacring  them,  or  acknowledging  their  independence ;  that  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  Greeks,  the  Turks  will  be  driven 
upon  Xht  destruction  of  four  or  five  millions  of  Christians,  established  in  other 

E>vinces  of  the  empire ;  and  that  this  massacre  will  continue  for  years,  until 
gland  shall  arrest  it ;  that  she  alone  has  the  power  of  doing  so  ;  that  she 
can  stop  it  in  a  single  day,  without  incurring  the  slightest  chance  of  thereby 

*  8ce  the  '  Representative*  of  June  I.  The  '  Times,*  which  had  my  letter 
first,  announced  it  two  days  sneeesiAfely,  but  did  not  publish  it,«— M.  na  8. 
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9n$tigiug  hartslf  ia  a  new  war.  l^uUy,  I  showed  thai  RngUnri  haa  cmUnelvd 
an  obligation  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these  massacres,  because  it  was  she 
iHio  removed  from  the  Q reeks  the  protection  of  the  Russians,  at  the  ntosaent 
irhea  the  latter  stepped  forward  td  save  them.* 

The  note  appended  to  thift  paragraph  in  the  original  will  eor* 
roborate  What  we  have  so  often  endeavoured  to  impreM  on  our 
teaders,  vrlth  respect  to  the  public  Press  of  Sngland.  The  most 
silly  and  absurd  scruples  as  to  priority  of  intelligence,  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  one  paper  as  its  source  of  information  by  aiif  ther.  Will 
so  entirely  extinguish  all  feelings  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy,  if 
Indeed  they  exist,  as  to  induce  the  leading  journals,  as  they  are 
called,  to  witlihold  entirely,  not  merely  all  £cts,  but  even  all  com- 
ments on  them,  when  they  first  appear  in  some  other  paper  of  in* 
ferior  note,  whether  advocating  the  same  principles  or  not.  The 
Weakness  and  obstinacy  of  the  reputed  oracled  of  the  day  in  this 
inspect,  surpasses  any  thing  that  could  be  conceived  by  the  unini- 
tiated :  and  the  bare  mention  of  it  here  will,  we  are  aware,  be  re- 
garded as  little  short  of  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  Daily 
Press.  But  there  are  so  few  who  dare  to  speak  the  truth  of  them, 
that  it  becomes  more  imperative  on  those  few  to  do  their  duty. 
We  pass  to  the  contintiation  of  M.  de  Sismondi's  appeal : 

*  Let  us  dgure  to  ourselves  a  vessel  loaded  with  men,  women,  and  ehildren, 
eanM  aldng  by  a  rapid  torrent,  and  on  the  point  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
Uw  waves  ;  If  It  sfanks,  though  in  the  sighl  of  spectators,  not  one  of  whom 
will  ozposa  himseU  to  destruction  in  order  to  save  it,  the  witnesses  of  the 
shipwrecli  may  be  accused  of  a  want  of  heroism,  without  any  charge  of  being 
gnllty ;  but,  If  the  same  boat  were  attached  to  the  bank  by  a  cable,  which 
served  as  her  tnoorfng,  and  if  one  of  the  bye-stuiders  cuu  this  eable,  Hmo  it 
is  be  who  is  the  real  murderer  of  ^1  those  whom  the  tarrent  swallows.  His 
crime  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  victims  of  whose  death  he  has  boeo 
the  cause,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  sufferings.  Gn^ece  was  this  vessel  ready 
to  perish->loaded  with  1,800,000  souls ;  her  safety *eable  was  the  war  wltli 
Russia ;  the  British  ministers  in  Russia  and  Turkey  mete  the  men  ofdend  to 
f ttt  it  ;*  and  it  is  they  who  are  henceforth  responsible  for  the  asufder  of  a 
whole  nation,  and  for  the  sufferings  of  its  expiring  moments.* 

Tills  k  undeniably  true,  and  awful  indeed  is  the  truth.  Ia  thero 
any  individual  who  would  hear  such  a  reproach  pronounced  against 
himself  by  name,  and  not  either  instantly  repel  it,  or  strain  every 
nerve  to  wipe  it  away  I  Not  so  the  mighty  and  magnaniBioiis  im- 
iion  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  They  who  are  so  alive  to  some  slight 
indignity  shown  to  a  letter-carrier,  a  pilot,  or  a  smuggler  of  their 
own  country,  when  the  Ciiriatian  subjects  of  other  states  are  the 
aggressors,  think  nothing  of  the  massacre  of  thousands,  when 
l^rldsh  functionaries  and  legitimate  sovereigns  are  the  murderers. 
This  does  not  disturb  for  a  moment  the  serenity  of  their  self-satis- 
faction, and  they  bear  the  reproach  as  unmoved  as  thoy  would  witness 
the  slaughter.  The  solution,  however,  is  this :  that  there  is  suppoeed 
to  be  something  to  lose  by  permitting  the  Turkish  empire  to  be 
destroyed,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  establishing  the  Greeks  as  an 

..   ii.ti.ii  I  11  I  ■         ■■  ■■HI  III  ■■■■  1  ■ 

"  See  llie  lUog's  speech  on  the  dissolution  of  Part  lament. 
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iadepead^itt  people.  M.  de  Sismtodiy  indeed,  with  the  nmpltcity 
10  charaeteristic  of  genuine  rirtue,  says :  "  After  having  shown 
with  what  a  load  of  guilt  England  would  charge  herself  if  she  fiu^ 
fered  the  Greeks  to  perish,  I  should  have  thought  it  an  insult  t« 
inquire  whether  the  crime  was  advantageous  to  her ; ''  and  so  iiw 
dfeed  would  every  other  honourable  mind.  But  England  is  not  so 
easily  insulted  ;  at  least,  certainly  not  by  such  an  imputation  as 
this.  Let  any  foreign  writer  dispute  the  justice  of  our  oceamc  des- 
potism ;  let  him  call  in  question  the  speed  of  our  horses,  the  prowess 
of  our  pugilists,  and  the  people  of  England  will  repel  the  naOanai 
insult  with  scorn.  Let  him  propose  any  philanthropic  plan  by 
which  the  three  per  cent,  consols  shall  decline  the  smallest  possible 
fraction  in  value,  and  the  world  will  ring  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  with  the  national  injury  England  is  about  to  sustain.  But  to 
say,  that  while  she  preaches  the  love  of  liberty  as  the  first  of  duties, 
she,  in  the  same  moment,  consigns  to  destruction  those  who  reduce 
her  theoretic  maxuns  to  practice ;  to  say,  that  thousands  fidl  daily 
victims  to  an  accursed  policy,  and  that  she  is  the  murderer,  are  vt* 
proaches  to  which  she  mil  listen  with  a  calm  and  unmoved  countenance. 
The  eaUghtehed  philiMopher  of  Italy,  profound  and  extended  as  is 
Ids  knovrledge  of  all  other  countries,  did  not  yet  know  enough  of 
oiin,  or  he  would  have  made  this  '*  insulting  inquiry,^  of  ''  how 
fir  the  destruction  of  the  Greeks  waa  advantageous  to  us,''  the 
tery  first  object'  of  hie  care ;  and  although  we  doubt  not  but  he 
would  really  ^  blush  to  ascribe  such  reasoning  to  any  government  ** 
as  that  **  which  would  suffer  thousands  to  be  mercilessly  slain,  ra- 
Iber  than  risk  the  chance  of  their  one  day  becoming  the  allies  of  a 
rival  power ; "  yet  such  reasoning,  and  such  practices,  are  familiar 
enough  to  England ;  so  familiar,  indeed,  that  she  is  not  now  either 
ashamed  or  indignant  at  their  open  avowal  and  defence. 

We  pass  over  the  intervezung  pages  in  which  this  false  notion  of 
^<  the  independence  of  the  Greeks  being  fraught  with  danger  to 
England,"  is  successfully  combated,  and  come  to  the  concluding 
passages  of  this  masterly  and  impassioned  adcbees : 

*  It  is  still  time  to  renounce  a  policy  erroneous  as  it  is  cruel,  and  as  danger- 
ous as  it  impious ;  it  is  time  to  save  the  independence  of  the  Levant,  not  by 
allowing  its  inhabitants  to  be  massacred,  but  by  endeavouring,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  augment  their  numbers,  their  resources,  their  energies,  their  happi- 
ness, and  their  desire  to  d^end  that  happiness.  It  is  time  to  detach  all  the 
subjects  of  Tnrkey  from  a  Russian  alUance,  by  giving  them  a  country  to 
flgm  for,  and  an  interest  in  it  parallel  to  Europe.  The  question  is  in  fact  now 
become  interesting  to  all  Europe,  and  all  Christendom  is  called  upon  to  decide 
It  in  favour  of  its  honour,  outraged  by  the  Tnrks ;  of  its  repose,  which  a  cri- 
minal policy  compromises ;  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  the  emancipation 
of  the  Greeks  can  alone  confirm. 

*  The  Turks,  in  fact,  in  determining  upon  the  extermination  of  the  Oieek 
nation,  oroposed  not  only  tho  destruction  of  the  allies  of  the  Franks  Hying 
among  them,  but  wished  ihos  to  testify  their  contempt  for  the  Franks  them- 
scUes.  Humiliated  as  they  have  recently  been  by  the  Christian  powers,  they 
take  their  revenge  upon  tbem  by  committing  what  they  regard  as  a  mortal 
iosult ;  for  they  have  always  distinguished  nations  by  their  iWi^km,  and  not 
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by  tlielr^oiwniiMia.  .They  hajt^  aiwava  confounded  all  C^rSetinu  In. Me 
common  mass.  As  they  coiud  never  beheye  that  Christiana  would  Tolontarlly 
giTc  up  to  deatrnctioD  a  nation  of  Christians,  they  persuade  themaeWes  fhaf 
Mey  make  all  Europe  tremble,  and  that  each  Greek  who  Is  dellYered  to 
Slaughter  adds  at  once  to  their  triumph,  and  to  the  abasement  of  the  powers 
of  Chcistendom. 

*  In  the  same  proportion  as  th^  Turks  propose  to  outrage  the  English,  the 
French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Russians,  by  slaving  under  their  eyes  their 
brothers  In  Christ  Jesus,  in  that  proportion  must  the  nations  of  Europe  feel 
themselves  insulted  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Musulmans.  The  land  the  teost 
dear  to  our  recollection!! — ^the  descendants  of  our  instructors  in  all  the  arts 
and  in  all  the  sciences — are  given  up  to  calamities  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  number  of  victims,  the  atrocity  of  their  sufferings,  the  heroism  they  have 
displayed  in  their  last  moments,  are  all  calculated  to  ezeite  in  the  highest 
degree  our  horror,  our  pity,  and  our  admiration;  Champions  fipom  Germany, 
England,  Frsnce,  and  Italy,  combat  in  the  Greek  armies,  and  thus  represent, 
in  some  measure,  their  nations,  involved  in  these  horrible  tragedies;  the 
journals  which  are  daily  printed  in  every  langnace,  and  which  eircalate  even 
through  the  remotest  village,  announce  to  astonished  Europe  all  the  drtails 
of  these  terrible  sacrifices.  Everywhere  committees  ara  formed  in  behalf  of 
the  'Greeks-^verywhere  subseriptions  are  received— and  every  dUaen,  in 
devoting  to  their  cause  his  oflRsring,  may  be  said  in  lome  measaie  to  vote  for 
the  regeneration  of  Greece,' 

Let  it  be  obterved,  however,  that  thu  is  among  the  peopUty^KoA, 
chiefly  among  thoee  who  are  sot  included  in  the  wealthy  clteeee. 
The  governments  mider. which  these  people  live,  their  spiritiMd 
pastors^  their  temporal  chiefs,  their  great  leaders  in  fortune  nuik, 
and  influence,  think  and  act  very  diflerently,  and  oombiae  for  hx 
o^er  purposes  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  professed  reverence 
for  jpublic  opinion,  set  it  at  nought  with  Impunity : 

*  Can  it  bis  believed,  that  when  opinioo  is  so^steonglv  prononneed  aa  it  has 
been  on  the  Continent,  and  when  it  Is  at  the  aame  time  in  aoconlance  with 
every  principle  both  of  morals  and  policy,— can  it  believed,  that  there  is  np 
danger  in  neglecting  or  despising  it  f  Nations  will  learn  that  England,  while 
she  boasts  of  the  missions  which  she  sends  forth  to  the  extremities  of  the 
globe  to  convert  the  heathen  to  ChristianUy,  actuaUv  subscribes  to  tbe'npas- 
saere  of  many  millions  of  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  to  the  expulsion  pf  tl^s 
religion  of  Christ  from  all  the  states  of  the  Grand  dignlor;  they  will  leaoi 
that  Fnnce,  whUe  she  abolishes  the  liberty  of  the  Galilean  church,  while 
she  recalls  the  Jespits,  while  she  demands  tokens  of  the  confessianal  from 
her  public  functionaries,. furnishes  the  arsenals,  the  fleets,  andtbeannlea.of 
the  pacha  of  Egypt,  that  he  may  mfissacre  more  martyrs  than  ever  perisheif 
In  the  four  first  centuries  of  the  church ;  they  will  learn,  that  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  in  concert,  propose  to  accomplish  an  object  the  most  coo-, 
trary  possible  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Europe  ;  that  they  trample  unde^c 
foot  pity,  honour,  and  the  interests  of  Christianity,  with  the  single  intention 
of  confirming  their  power ;  that  no  credit  can  be  given  to  their  promises ;  and 
that  the  religion  of  which  they  pretend  to  be  the  defenders,  is  with  them  only 
a  criminal  hypocrisy.  Certamfy,  however  strong  governments  may  be,  they 
are  not  yet  strong  enough  thus  to  reveal  all  their  baseness  without  danger. 
They  will  be  yet  weaker  if  the  crime  which  they  meditate  is  accomplished. 
They  count  on  establishing  in  the  Levant  the  peace  of  the  grave ;  but  to 
succeed  in  this  there  must  be  at  least  two  years  of  massacre  and  scenes  of 
horror.  During  this  time  Europe  will  be  gradually  filling  with  ftigitives, 
who  will  repeat  these  terrible  details,  even  in  the  most  obseure  and  rsmole 
cottages;  these  details  will  constantly  augment  the  hatred  of  the  people 
agarost  all  existinff  govecnroents,  and  that  hatred  will  at  length  prodvoe  a  ter- 
rible explosion,  which  will  wnp  tbem  In  its  blaae  and  avenge  their  crimes/ 
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•  ft  is  tfane  that  tueh  a  pvrification  of  tbe  moral  and  political  at- 
■MSplwre  of  the  world  should  talce  place.  Delages  and  couTulsioos 
haye,  ^m  time  to  time,  remodelled  and  regenerated  the  globe  we 
inhabit.  Storms  and  tornadoes  are  foond  as  ralaable  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  nature,  as  gentle  breezes  and  refreshing  showers : 
and  when  the  milder  process  of  remonstrance,  reasoning,  solicita- 
tion, and  appeal,  shall  be  found  inefficacious  U>  produce  the  re- 
formation after  which  so  many  millions  pant  in  vain,  it  will  bo  a  new 
bdication  of  beneficence  in  that  Power  from  whom  some  signal  and 
effectiye  tempest  shall  proceed  to  scatter  the  deadly  pestilence,  and 
purify  the  air  we  breathe.  We  give  the  concluding  passage  of 
M.  de  Sismondi's  article  entire  : 

*"  The  preservation  of  social  order  in  Europe  requires  the  independence  of 
Greece ;  for  the  extennimUlon  of  the  Greeks  will  be  closely  followed  by  the 
exteminatloD  of  those  governments  which  have  ftiToured  the  crime.  The 
balaoee  of  power  demands  the  independence  of  Greece,  because  the  Greeks 
in  slavery,  uvite  the  Russians ;  but  free,  they  would  repel  them.  The  safety 
of  the  Turkish  empire  requires  the  independence  of  Greece,  because  Greece 
revolted,  weakens  the  Ottoman  armies ;  emancipated,  she  would  strengthen 
them.  TTm  prosperity  of  commerce  and  industry  requires  the  independence 
of  Greece;  for  the  same  country,  of  which  all  the  riches  are  at  present 
destroyed  by  robbery,  when  it  begins  to  prosper  under  a  protecting  govern- 
■ent,  would  attract  to  itself,  by  rich  exchanges,  the  produce  of  all  the  universe. 
If  you  wish  nations  to  be  tnmquil,  make  them  happy.  This  maxim,  which 
policy  ought  to  borrow  from  morals,  is  so  efsHy  comprehended,  that  it  makes 
a  writer  blush  to  have  to  develop  it.  Cease  to  render  life  insupportable  to 
the  Greeks,  as  it  has  been  for  two  oeuturies,  and  they  will  no  longer  call 
upon  other  nations  to  be  their  deliverers.  Cease  to  favour  their  extermination, 
which  you  have  done  for  live  years,  and  their  cries  will  no  longer  .disturb 
yenr  repoae.  Cease  to  outrage  humanity,  religion,  and  the  wishes  of  your 
subjects,  and  public  opinion  will  no  longer  invoke  avengers  to  deliver  the 
world  from  your  tyranny.  But  be  assured,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  longer 
you  pursue  your  execrable  policy,  the  more  you  will  be  heapiiig  burning  coals 
upon  your  beads.  If  you  consent  to  the  extermination  of  the  Greeks,  you 
must  very  speedily  consent  to  the  extermination  of  the  Macedonians,  the  Bul- 


power,  increase  the  pieponikraiiee  of  the  Russians,  and  render  more  inevitable 
the  cataatfophe  which  you  seek  to  avoid.  You  will  perish  then,  but  you  will 
perish  with  shame  and  with  guilt ;  whereas,  by  now  listening  to  the  voice  of 
rdlglott  and  humanity,  you  wUl  save  yourselves  in  saving  Greece,  and  you 
wilfconflrm,  as  fhr  as  it  depends  on  you,  the  peace  of  all  Europe,  and  the 
halaace  of  power  in  the  West.' 

We  would  not  willingly  weaken  the  force  of  the  impressiona 
which  auch  a  train  of  ideas  as  this  must  leave  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  follow  them  to  thefa:  close.  But,  without  wishing  for  a  moment 
to  divert  attention  from  this  great  and  ennobling  subject,  we  have 
only  to  ask  whether,  while  the  voice  of  Greece  and  her  oppressed 
thousands  is  heard  so  near,  and  yet  unanswered — ^the  cries  of  the 
still  farther  East,  and  its  countless  miUions  of  suffering  and  ae- 
graded  bemgs,  can  be  expected  to  pierce  the  ears,  or  ^^^^/'J;^® 
hearts  of  Englishmen,  without  some  greater  efort  than  has  jei  oeen 
made  to  demand  a  hearing,  and  without  the  never-ceasmg  repe- 
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titioa  of  its  vants  and  wrongs  by  roices  nearer  home  ?  To  thy  we 
have  devoted  onnelves;  and  nothing  but  some  calAn^y,  whieh 
maV  drown  that  voice  by  its  orerwhelming  power,  shftll  ever  indttee 
us  to  acqtuesce  in  its  silence. 


THE  LOVER  TO  TUE  INFANT  MOON. 
Aim—"  Rite^  Cynthia  t  rijf." 

Hail  !  Eyening's  Queen, 

Bright  GynthiA,  haU ! 
Thy  infuit  creftc«it*8  dawning  h«am 
u  dear,  tlioagb  glimmeriiig  pi4e ; 
Whan  jriiiag  from  EniiyHiion's  bed, 
0*er  heairen'B  blue  vaidt  thy  light  W  tbad^ 
Anid  thy  oovntkM  spangled  train, 
M\  Natare  hails  thy  towqail  raign. 
Bat  Lovers  siost  thy  orb  adiore^ 
And  own  thy  soft  ancbantiBg  p»war ; 
For  oh !  when  buiniDg 
For  home's  returning. 
Dear  is  thy  bright  oonsoUng  my 
To  Lovers'  eyes,  when  lar  away. 

Hail !  loTely  Moon  ! 
Mild  Regent,  hail ! 
Whose  radtence  gilds  Nlg1it*s  silent  noon 
With  Memory's  'witching  tale ; 
When  stealing  frort  the  world's  harsh  eye. 
To  haunts  sequester'd.  Lovers  Hy, 
And  there,  unseen,  unheard,  receive 
Delights  that  Night  was  formM  to  giye. 
Thine  eye  alone  the  scene  surveys ; 
Its  only  records  are  thy  lays. 
Thus,  oh !  while  gasing 
On  their  bright  blazing, 
Remembrance  then  will  fbndly  stray 
To  scenes  like  these,  though  fer  away. 

Hail!  radiant  car! 

And  ye  fleer  coursers,  hall  I 
With  every  bright  and  glowing  star  ' 
That  stadi  thy  impid  wheel. 
Oh  I  had  I  but  the  n««ic  skill 
Of  Samos'  San^  those  worlds  I  'd  fill, 
And  write  on  Heaven's  extended  scroll 
The  wamest  wishes  of  nsy  soul. 
Then  if  the  eye  of  \mr  I  lovn 
Along  the  bumiag  sky  ahould  rove. 
Each  orb  reyeallng 
My  bosom's  feeling, 
In  silent  eloquenee,  would  say, 
'"  Remenber  Me !  thon^h  far  awny." 
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SCCBNT  AOOOVm  OF  BALKH,   KHULM,  AND  KUNIHS^  CITIBS 
OF  BOKHARA.* 

We  have  extracted  from  the  8th  number  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Oriental  Magazine  and  ReTiew/  just  published,  the  follo\ring  ex* 
tracts,  relative  to  Balkh,  Khulm,  and  Kunduz ;  they  are  taken  from 
the  journal  of  Mir  Izzet  Ullah,  the  agent  and  precursor  of  Mr. 
Moorcroft,  in  those  countries.  This  journal,  which  it  appears  is 
now  concluded,  affords  more  information  regarding  Western  Tibet 
and  Turkestan,  than  any  publication  since  the  days  of  Marco 
Polo.  A  great  part  of  Izzet  Ullah's  route,  indeed,  has  never  been 
traversed  by  any  European,  and  the  Native  descriptions,  on  which 
alone  in  consequence  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Asia  depends^ 
are  much  too  concise  and  inexact  to  be  considered  unexceptionable 
gtudes. 

BAI.KH — a  celebrated  city  entitled  Um-al-Bildan^  the  mother  of 
cities.     For  one  coss  the  city  is  uninhabited ;  the  reat  is  occupied  to 
the  extent  of  about  three  thousand  houses  by  Uzbeks,  Tajiks,  and 
descendants  of  the  Afghans ;  a  large  castle  of  unburnt  brick  is  on 
the  skirt  of  the  city  ;  the  bazar  is  spacious,  and  is  frequented  on 
Saturdays  and  Wednesdays.     Several  of  the  tombs  of  illustrious 
men,  two  or  three  colleges,  and  as  many  baths,  are  yet  remaiuing. 
There  are  also  twelve  canals  still  open  of  the  eighteen  which  the 
city  possessed.    Nejeb  Ullah  Khan  is  the  Governor  on  the  part  oi 
of  the  King  of  Kabul,  but  the  real  Governor  is  Khalich  All  Khan  ; 
the  city  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  30,000  rupees,  of  wluch  one- 
third  goes  to  the  Governor,  one-third  to  the  old  dependents  of  the 
former  governments,  and  the  rest  to  the  Uzbeks  m  the  ^1^"^^^^' 
The  duty  of  the  old  servants  is  to  take  care  of  the  fort,  wMlst  trie 
Uzbeks  are  bound  to  perform  military  service   when  requirett. 
The  WaK  of  Balkh  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Mil"  KHaUch  Ali ;  ms 
duty  b  to  protect  the  people.    The  air  of  Balkh  is  very  *>^^|J^ 
is  said  to  be  very  dangerous  in  the  hot  season,  bringing  on  lew^ 
Wheat  is  sold  at  one  rupee  for  two  Delhi  maundfl.     Turcoman  mu 
Uibek  horses  are  cheaper  here  than  at  K^^**^ ''   ,r^'.^  J^ 
cheaper.    Balkh  is  considered  to  be  the  plaee  ^^«/^:^H ^JT^rtUe 
and  it  is  now  a  place  of  gi«at  Msort.    It  is  said,  that  oeror*  wt 
time  of  Genghis  Khan,  it  was  well  known  that  the  tomb  ot  AU  w«» 
at  Balkh,  but  after  his  reign  the  place  feU   into  P^^l;^^^^ 
memory  of  the  circumstaace  was  almost  lost  ;  at  ^^^e^    build- 
Hoeein  ftfirza  was  directed  to  the  spot,  and  erectca  *  .Jf  "^     ^^^ 
ing,  with  a  dome  on  it,  which  is  the  shrine  that  has  «P^  r      ^^y 
scTfiunous*    The  people  here  assert,  that  many^^^J^^  ^^^'^ 

♦  From  Uw  *  MadiM  Gwtte'  of  Febf ti^ry  »•  »«»^- 
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iDdividaals  are  annually  restored  to  the  use  of  their  faculties  by  the 
blessing  of  the  saint. 

.  RHutM.— -Khtthn  is  the  capital  of  Mir  Khalich  All  Khan.  From 
Balkh  to  Khulm  the  southern  road  is  over  mountains.  Khulm  has  a 
cool  climate,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  populous  place  ;  many  Hindoos 
of  Slukarpur  are  settled,  here  and  carry  on  trade ,  for  it  is  the  great 
emporium  between  Balkh  and  Kabul,  and  only  those  articles 
which  do  not  find  a  sale  at  Khulm,  are  forwarded  on  the  remainder 
of  the  road  to  those  places.  Khulm  is  also  sometimes  called  Tash 
fcurghan,  the  latter  being  the  old,  the  former  the  new  city  ;  all  the 
houses  are  built  of  unburnt  brick  and  topped  with  cupolas — the  clay 
of  which  the  bricks  arc  made,  is  very  tenacious,  and  the  houses 
are  very  substantial ;  running  water  is  abundant,  and  it  often  flows 
through  the  houses  ;  fruits  of  all  kinds  abound,  and  the  melpne 
are  particularly  excellent.  The  Turcomans  bring  their  horses 
fcere  for  sale,  and  the  horses  about  Khulm  are  also  sought  for  from 
other  countries,  being  large  and  swift ;  but  they  do  not  bear  work 
like  those  of  the  Turcomans.  Horses  here  sell  for  five  to  ten 
tomans  each,  or  100  to  200  rupees,  and  the  horses  of  the  first  price 
would  sell  for  400  rupees  in  Hiudoostan.  The  Turcoman  horses 
sell  for  from  200  to  1000  rupees.  It  is  eleven  stages  from  Khulm 
to  Sheher  Sebz,  and  no  part  of  the  road  is  subject  to  Bokhara. 
It  belongs  to  the  country  of  the  Kobadians,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Amu,  which  is  subjeoj;  to  two  rulers :  one  is  Mural  Allk  of  the 
Uwaili  branch  of  the  Uzbeks  ;  the  other  is  Dost  Mahomed  Beg  of 
the  Ilan-li  of  the  Dermenah  tribe.  There  are  three  stages  to  the 
K6bad]an  country,  or  Chatrabad  :  the  ferry  of  Auvachek,  on  the 
teft  bank  of  the  Amu,  and  the  Kobadian.  From  the  Kobadian  to 
Sheher  Sebz  are  eight  stages— or  Ki  Ki,  Sherabad,  Derbend 
Chakchak,  Bnzghah  Khane,  lig-dilli,  £k  kabal.  To  this  last 
place,  the  road  runs  through  the  state  of  Hissar,  the  ruler  of  which 
is  Sayro  Be  ;  the  last  st^e  is  Sheher  Sebz,  the  Government  of 
Neaz  Ghuli  Beg,  who  is  indepedent  of  Bokhara. 

Urgenj  is  fourteen  days  from  Khulm ;  part  of  the  road  is  thcovgh 
Bokhara. 

Herat  is  seventeen  stages  from  Khulm. 

The  territory  of  Khulm  extends  eastward  two  stages  of  the 
oonfiaes  of  Kunduz  :  to  the  west,  four  stages  to  Mustijarak ;  south- 
wards^ six  stages  to  Andoh ;  and  northwards,  two  stages  to  the  Sihon ; 
the  ruler  is  Mir  Khalich  Ali  Khan,  he  is  sixty  years  of  age,  of 
goodly  person  and  florid  countenance  ;  he  wears  the  Uzbek  cos- 
tume ;  he  holds  his  court  in  public,  with  little  or  no  ceremony, 
and  receives  complaints,  and  decides  causes,  which  depend  upon  his 
judgment :  if  a  legal  opinion  is  necessary;  he  refers  them  to  the 
Cazi.  Thieves  are  not  at  first  punished  with  death  ;  but  they  are 
suspended  with  ropes  to  an  iron  stake  in  a  wall  is  the  market- 
place, and  are  kept  there  on  bazar  days,  so  tint  they  may  be  i 
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a«d  noted  i^y  the. people,  and  may  be  put  to.  public  shame ;  jf,  alter 
this,  they  are  coovicted  of  stealing,  they  are  punished  capitally. 
The  lex  talionis  is  in  force  for  personal  violence,  The  Mir  him- 
self walks  through  the  bazar  on  market  days,  and  inspects  the 
goods  and  weights. 

Mir  Khafich  Alt  divides  his  time  between  two  residences,  one  in 
the  aorth»  and  one  in  the  south  of  the  city ;  they  are  built  on  high 
ground,  of  unbaked  bricks  and  pebbles ;  the  space  between  them  is 
occupied  by  the  dwellings  of  the  Uzbeks ;  but  there  is  no  house 
witlun  gun-shot  of  either.  The  booses  of  Khulm  are  abont  8000 
in  number ;  the  town  is  enclosed  by  mountains  on  the  south,  south- 
west, and  east ;  the  country  is  open  to  the  north  and  north-west. 
The  road  to  the  south,  bending  towards  Kabul,  was  formerly  reur 
dered  dangerous  by  the  people  of  Dehrangi,  a  tribe  of  the  Hazarehs, 
of  the  Shia  religion,  about  ten  marches  from  Khulm ;  but,  in  1812, 
the  Mir  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  an  engagement, 
and  made  a  great  number  prisoners,  some  of  whom  he  kept,  and 
others  he  sold  as  slares. 

The  Mir  has  thirteen  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ahmed  Begy 
about  tirenty  years  old,  was  the  Governor  of  Imak,  and  the  title 
of  Wall  of  Balkh  was  given  him  by  Mahmud  Shah  of  Kabul,  with 
the  grant  of  one  of  the  canals  of  Balkh,  which  yielded  7000  rupees 
a  year;  he  died  in  1812,  under  strong  suspicions  of  having  been 
poisoned.  The  Mir^s  second  son  is  I^uba  Beg,  Govemor  of  Begtl 
Arik;  the  third,  Kulimadar  Beg^  Governor  at  Derreh  Yusef ;  the 
other  sons  are  all  young.  The  force  of  the  Mir  is  abont  12,000 
horse,  half  armfed  with  lances,  and  half  with  matchlocks ;  he  rer 
yiewB  them  every  year,  and  keeps  an  accurate  muster-roll  of  the 
men  a.nd  their  appointments ;  they  are  paid  by  grants  of  land. 

Th'e  Governor  of  Balkh  is  Nejib  tJIlah  Khan  Afghan  ;  he  is  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  King  of  Kabul.  The  canals  of  Balkh  are  of  great 
celebrity,  and  along  them  cultivation  and  population  extend.  Each 
is  aaaigned  to  some  chief  by  the  King  of  Kabul,  but  several  of  them 
are  in  possession  of  Mir  Khalich  Ali  Khan  or  Ids  dependents ;  and, 
in  fuct,  the  Govemor  of  Balkh  is  so  only  in  name,  the  Mir  being 
entirely  master  of  both  Khulm  and  Balkh,  which  he  profoeses  to 
hold  under  the  Kabul  monarch.  The  canals  of  Balkh  come  from 
Ati  Bend,  a  place  abounding  with  springs,  amongst  Uie  mountains, 
two  day's  march  to  the  west  of  But  Bamiyan. 

KuxDuZ'--a  city  of  celebrity.  The  chief  is  Khan  Murad  Beg,  the 
nephew  of  Mir  Khaliph  Ali  Khan.  It  was  formerly  subject  to  the 
c^f  of  Kattaghan,  but  his  power  has  been  diminished  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Mir  Khalich  Ali.  The  rice  of  Kunduz  is  famous.  The  river 
Bengi  runs  from  Khanchabad,  past  Kunduz,  and  the  citv  is  between 
.it  and  the  river  of  Akserai.  Many  springs  rise  in  this  district ;  the 
ny^  of  Tal^can  rises  from  three  springs,  one  is  in  Kunduz,  the 
second  at  Mian  Sheher,  the  third,  Terishk,  which  form  three 
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valleys ;  the  branches  of  Kundnz  and  Mian  Sheher  unite  at  the  latter 
place,  on  the  borders  of  a  district  named  Weref,  throngh  which 
runs  the  third  branch,  and  joins  the  united  streams  at  a  day*to  march 
from  their  confluence^  it  is  then  called  the  river  of  Talikan,  and 
unites  with  the  Bengi.  After  flowing  through  Talikan,  near  Khajeh 
Ghengal,  it  then  flows  near  Khaneabad,  whence  a  canal  has  been 
made  from  it  to  the  city  of  Kundnz.  The  riT«r  of  Talikaa  joins 
the  river  of  Akserai  near  Aurak. 

Mr.  MooRCROFT. — ^The  preceding  extracts  derive  additional  inte- 
rest from  their  connection  with  the  latest  scenes  of  Mr.  Moorcroft's 
travels.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  the  17th  August,  a  few  days  before  his  being  attacked 
by  that  indisposition,  of  which  every  account  we  have  seen  concurs 
in  reporting  the  fatal  termination.  The  vexatious  treatment  he 
encountered  from  the  Mir  of  Kundus  has  already  been  detailed  by 
us,  as  well  as  his  ultimate  arrival  at  Bokhara,  and  friendly  recep- 
tion by  the  King.  In  his  expectation  of  procuring  horses,  howeven 
he  had  been  wholly  disappointed,  the  markets  Iwving  be»  bnrfceu 
up  from  various  causes,  as  the  death  o{  Khalich  AH,  the  ruler  of 
Khulm  in  Lszet  Ullah's  journey,  the  open  disobedience  of  Urgeig, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Kothai  Kipchaks.  These  drcumstances  had 
so  much  interrupted  the  intercourse  of  the  states  of  Turkestan, 
that  the  horse  markets  of  Bokhara  had  been  suspended  for  the 
last  five  years.  Mr.  Mooieroft  had,  however,  obtained  from  the 
King  of  Bokhara  permission  to  noake  such  purchases  as  he  might 
be  able  to  effect,  when  his  hopes  of  success  were  suspended  by  a 
military  levy,  against  the  Kipchaks,  of  above'20,000  horse,  so  that 
it  became  impossible  to  make  any  private  puidiase.  Mr.  Moor- 
oroft  was  permitted  to  repair  to  the  camp,  about  four  days'  journey 
from  Bokhara,  in  the  vicinity  of  Samarkand,  where  the  King  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Kipchaks, 
which  capitulated  after  a  few  weeks  resistance,  and  was  subse- 
quently rased  to  the  ground*  Mr.  Moorcroft's  visit,  except  that  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  traversing  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bokhara,  was  equally  unproductive,  as  the  King,  after 
granting  him  leave  to  purchase,  finally  countermanded  his  orders 
to  that  e£Eect  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded bargains  for  several  horses  of  the  best  description.  One  of 
them,  a  black  horse,  was  sixteen  hands  high,  and  of  strength  pro- 
portionate to  his  stature.  All  he  could  obtain  was,  a  letter  from 
the  King,  and  another  from  the  Governor  of  Balkh,  with  wlucli 
he  btended  to  proceed  to  Maimena,  after  which  he  purposed  to 
return  by  way  of  Balkh.  A  very  extensive  feeling  of  interest  in 
his  adventures  seems  to  have  been  excited  amongst  the  diflerent 
chie&  in  that  part  of  Asia.  Mir  Kammer-ad-din  sent  a  mullah  U^ 
accompany  him  through  Badahkshan,  if  he  should  wish  to  go  by 
that  route,  and  forwarded  letters  from  the  Hill  Chiefs  and  heads  df 
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the  Ynsefzais,  offering  every  fud  b  tbeir  power,  and  assarances  of 
the  most  friendly  welcome.  The  brother  princes  of  Peshawer  wrote 
singly  to  the  same  effect ;  and  Mehr  Del  Khan,  and  Pir  Mohanuned 
Khan,  engaged  to  send  persons  of  trust  in  their  employ  to  meet 
him  on  his  return,  with  sufficient  escorts  to  ensure  Mm  against  all 
danger  on  the  road.  His  premature  death  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented,-as  he  seems  t6  hare  had  nothing  to  apprehend  on  his 
hemeward  journey.  We  hope  the  kindly  d^positioBB  of  the  iadivi- 
doals  mentioned  iu  his  letter,  will  be  extended  to  hla  eoDipanioo 
and  sonriTor,  Afr«  TrebeclL. 


WBSP  NOT  FOft  MB.'^ 

Wkbp  not  for  me,  Lete !  weep  not  for  «ie; 
TIm  Stan  now  barn  pale,  and  the  night  Tapo«r»  iee ; 
The  sky  is  all  oalm,  aa4  fiwa  tranqw^l  repoae 
The  nightingale  wakes  on  the  breast  of  the  rose ; 
The  tints  of  the  MOffning  shall  soon  paijit  the  lawn. 
And  gladness  aad  glee  shall  retarn  wD^  the  dawa ; 
The  earth  is  all  still,  aad  all  qniet  the  sea,— 
Weep  not  for  Ma«  Love !  weep  not  lor  ue. 

Weep  not  for  me,  Lore !  weep  not  fbr  me: 
Tile  sun  in  its  beauty  roTialts  the  lea ; 
Already  the  lark  trims  its  plumage,  and  wiftes 
f  ts  earol  to  mora  *mld  <he  dew^hinlng  brakes ; 
The  flhwn  bomids  along  hi  Its  frolicsome  play. 
And  emps  all  the  wild-flowen  that  bloom  in  ^  way ; 
And  the  hare  leaves  itt  Ibiln  hi  the  fen  sUentlyi- 
Weep  not  for  me,  Lore  I  weep  not  Aw  me. 

Weep  not  for  me,  Love  I  weep  not  for  me ; 
When  evening  returns  then  I'll  -Ide  me  to  fhee ; 
Tim  hmtsman  Is  happy  with  horn  and  witfi  hound. 
In  the  forest  by  day  must  my  psatime  be  foond ; 
With  a  deer  oa  my  shbuldeif  a  hare  la  my  hand, 
ini  soak  thee  ete  darkness  hath  eoverM  the  land; 
And  bUihe  In  the  twili^  our  SMoling  shall  bo- 
Weep  not  for  me.  Love  t  weep  not  for  me. 


.Prome,  Dee.  I8a5. 


PaVMlL. 


*  From  '  The  Madras  Courier '  of  January  17,  1690. 
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LETTERS  OP  GEORGE  BALLARD  AND  LADY  ANBOKT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SIR,  Jaly  11,  ino. 

The  present  communication,  as  you  will  readily  perceiye,  is 
chiefly  designed  to  do  honour  to  that  hetter  portion  of  our  race, 
who  haye  sufficiently  yindicated,  hefore  the  "  lords  of  the  creaHon/* 
their  claim  to  no  inconsiderahle  rank  among  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual henefactors  of  human  society. 

The  first  letter,  which  I  copied  from  the  original  in  the  British 
Museum,  f  Ayacough.)  will  also  senre  to  introduce  to  your  readers  a 
man  unenaowed  hy  fortune,  though  ^.  science  frowned  not  on  his 
humble  birth,"  andf  the  **  talent  well  employed  "  enabled  him  quickly 
to  rise  above  great  early  disadyantages. 

George  Ballard,  according  to  the  *  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,'  was 
boni  at  Campden,  in  Gloucestershire.  While  an  i^reutice  to  a 
tailor  there,  he  acquired  the  Saxon  language,  during  hours  of  the 
night,  stolen  from  sleep.  ^*  Lord  Gbedworth  and  the  gentlemen  of 
his  hunt,  who  used  to  spend  about  a  month  of  the  season  at  Camp- 
den, heard  of  his  fiemie,  and  generously  offered  him  an  annuity  of 
100/.;  but  he  modestly  told  them,  that  80/.  were  fully  sufficient 
to  satisfy  both  his  wants  and  his  wishes.  Upon  this,  he  retired  to 
Oxford,  for  the  b^efit  of  the  Bodleian  library/'  <  He  became  <<  one 
of  the  Uniyerdity  Beadles,  but  died  m  1755,  rather  young  ;**  his 
death  was  probably  occasioned  by  '^  too  intense  application.'' 

Ballard  **  left  large  collections  behiad  him,"  but  published  only 
the  work  contemplate  in  his  letter.  It  appeared  in  1752,  and  is 
entitled,  *  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies  who  have  been  celebrated  ibr 
their  Writmgs,-or  Skill  in  the  Learned  Languages,  Arts,  and 
Sciences.'    Tliere  has  been,  I  belieye,  a  later  edition. 

The  writer  of  the  second  letter  (Ayscough)  was  bom  under 
another  planet ;  highly  favoured  by  fortune,  while  nature  appears 
to  have  been  not  unpropitious.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
great  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  and  married,  in  1748,  to  tlie 
celebrated  navigator.  Lord  Anson« 

Dr.  Kippis,  fai  the  ^  Life'  of  that  nobleman,  ('  Biog.  Brit.'  1. 290,) 
noticing  the  death  of  Lady  Anson  in  17M>  oommends  her  dia* 
position  to  perform  *^  kind  offiees  with  her  Lord  for  persons  who 
stood  in  need  of  her  asristanoe."  He  attributes  to  her  *'  gieat 
benevolence  of  ^position,  a  fine  taste,  and  much  vivacity ;"  add- 
ing, ''  her  composition  m  prose  and  verse  were  remarkably  lively 
mi  elegant,  and  her  whole  conduct  and  behariour  were  distin^ 
l^hed  by  virtue,  dignity  and  politeness." 

Otiosits. 
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T9  Ike  JUvermid  Mr.  Birth,  ai  Us  Aonte,  the  lower  end  qf  Norfolk'Street,  in 
ikeShramdj  London, 

Jesus  Coll.  Lane,  Oxfoid,  May  14,  1740. 

Rftv.  Sir, — I  am  eiieoiirag«d  by  the  very  worthy  Dean  of  Exeter*  to  make 
this  address  to  return  yon  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  obliging  offer  you  made 
me  by  him  about  three  months  past,  of  communicating  some  notes  you  have 
collected  relating  to  the  leaned  of  the  fidr  sex. 

Your  kind  intentions  to  promote  my  undertaking  are  highly  generous,  and 
deserre  my  most  grateful  acknowledgment.  With  this  pleasing  view,  I  have 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  what  I  was  doing  for  the  honour  of  the  ladies  ever  since  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  your  intmded  favour,  imagining  that  what  I  might 
do  in  the  mean  time  might  be  to  be  done  again,  purely  to  connect  your  notes 
and  observations  with  mine. 

The  honour  of  a  line  from  you,  to  inform  me  when  I  may  expect  your 
favour,  will  be  a  great  obligation  to— Worthy  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

OaoRon  Ballaru. 

I  shall  be  vastly  obliged  by  the  loan  of  that  book  which  contains  Lady 
Jane  Grey*s  Letters. 

7b  Uie  Rev,  Dr.  Birek. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  August  9,  174^. ' 

6iR,*^It  Is  so  diiBcttlt  to  find  time  for  writing,  at  a  place  which  may  so  de- 
SOTvedly  be  called  '  The  Village'  (though  not  *  The  Castle*)  of  Indolence,* 
that  I  have  not  till  this  minute,  though  I  have  watched  for  an  ojpportunlty, 
been  able  to  thank  you  for  the  obliging  and  entertaining  despatcn  last  Sun- 
day's post  brought  me  from  you.  I  liave,  too,  iust  vnrote  to  Mr.  Adair,  who 
will,  1  dare  aay,  with  allowances  for  the  possibility  of  his  being  out  of  town, 
succeed  in  his  embassy  to  Admiral  Knowles ;  and  I  beg  you  will  make  my 
complioMBts  to  Mr.  Edwards,t  to  whose  amusement  I  shall  be  very  glfd  to 
have  contributed,  as  well  as  to  a  complete  account  of  a  very  pretty  soecles  of 
creatures,  who,  I  hope,  will  reward  him  with  a  song  for  the  trouble  ne  gives 
himsrif  about  them.  As  to  Mr.  Catesby 's  t  insinuation,  that  they  will  in  time 
lose  their  beauty,  I  can  only  say,  that  they  share  that  misfortune  with  most 
other  pretty  things ;  and  that  malice,  when  it  can  find  no  fanlt  with  a  taidy 's 
present  bloom,  always  resorts  to  that  ill-natured  prediction, — ^*  she  will  alter.*' 

1  have  a grcAt  mind  to  say  to  you,  (but  quite  "  under  the  rose"  though,) 
that  I  differ  from  yon  in  your  opiidon  of  Lora  Vere's§  resignation  not  bdng 
at  all  rmeUedj  for  I,  who  see  him  every  day  here,  think  it  is  a  good  deu 
regretted  Aw  Mmedf;  and  though  his  place  may  be  filled  with  a»  mnch  loiit- 
faeUon  to  he  tmMle,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  can  be  with  so  mudi 
satisfaction  to  himself. 

I  lamented  that  your  account  of  the  Duke  of  Montague's  ||  will  had  not  been 
followed  by  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton's,  whom  you  had  done  your  best 
towards  despatching  the  night  before  I  left  London,  but  it  has  proved  a  little 
premalare.9 

As  to  the  Duchess  of  Bfanchester,  I  should  imagfaie  it  most  likely  for  her 
to  dilute  everything  that  can  gratify  her  with  the  pleasure  of  disputing,  and 

*  Dr.  Littleton,  an  eminent  antiqoariaR. 
t  Oeorge  Edwards,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  who  died  in  177S,  aged  SO. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  published  two  of  his  fouf  tolumes  of  the  *  IBstory  of  Birds 
in  1748  and  174^,  and  was  now  preparing  his  third  volume,  which  appeared 
in  17fi0. 

X  Mark  Catesby,  F.R.8..  He  published,  in  17S1  and  174t,  a '  Natural 
History  of  Carolina  and  Florida.' 

§  A  son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
IT  He  died  io  1740.  9  He  died  in  1754. 
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in  this  eue,  I  see  nothing  that  can  check  that  plttsnre,  vnlflM  k  te  the  c«a- 
aideration,  that  it  may  be  a  kindness  to  Lord  Sandwich  to  let  his  children  stand 
first  in  tbe  entail. 

I  am  Teiy  glad  to  beer  oC  anything  that  is  likely  to  prevent  our  enemies 
from  taking  edYsntage  of  my  Lord^s  pains  and  experience,  and  Mr.  Robins*s* 
knowledge,  which  I  own  I  have  been  a  little  in  concern  about ;  for  though  I 
wish  well  to  the  Spaniards  natoiallyf  yet,  whilst  they  are  so  entirely  governed 
.  by  France,  all  that  is  of  service  to  them  does,  I  doubt,  finally  return  to  the 
bsoflfit  of  the  latter. 

Play  is  Mr.  Robies*a  second  volume  almost  ready  for  Prendent  Montes- 
qalea*s  approbation  7  And  pray  is  the  President's  book  upon  *  TEsprit  des 
hoix*  very  ii^peniotts  and  inibnmng  ?  or  is  it  a  little  superficial,  rather  too  re- 
fining, and  wrote  very  much  like  a  Frenchman  7  I  have  heard  both  characters 
of  it. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  Lady  Orey,  who  seems  very  happy 
at  Wrest,t  with  good  company  (Mr.  Wray,  f  Mr.  Edwaids,§  and  my  two 
brothers), .  and  good  business  (the  building  the  great  room  and  the  her- 
mitage.)) She  tells  me  Mr.  Wray  talks  of  coming  to  Tunbridge,  and  giving 
a  breakfast  to  the  MiMM ;  and  Mr.  Burroughs,  who  is  here,  informed  me  last 
night,  that  Dr.  JlfoM,1[  if  that  be  his  name,  had  spread  the  same  report  here ; 
so  that  I  desire  you  will  let  Mr.  Wray  know  that  there  is  the  greatest  ex- 
pectation of  him  at  this  place. 

My  hand  ia  as  much  tired  with  writing,  as  your  eyes  will  be  with  reading 
this  shameful  scrawl,  and  indeed  I  would  advise  you  to  begin  with  it  as  if  it 
were  what  it  looks  a  good  deal  like,  that  is,  Hebrew,  and  satisfy  yourself 
with  reading  the  conclusion,  which  assures  you  that — I  am,  your  very  lUthM 

"*^'°»'  B.  Aksok. 

*  Chaplidn  to  the  Centmion,    ffe  published  the  only  avthentle  account  of 
Lord  Aiison*s  voyages, 
t  Lady  Grey's  seat. 

%  Daniel  Wray,  of  Richmond,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  *  Athenian  Letters,' 
first  published  in  1741. 

§  Thomas  Bdwaids,  author  of  the  *  Gaoons  of  Criticism,'  by  which  bs 
mortally  wounded  the  repalation  of  Warburton  as  a  critic  on  fihakspearo ; 
Mr.  Edwards  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Hardwicke  family,  and  of  Mr. 
Wray,  who  wrote  hia  epitaph,  on  his  decease  in  I7A7. 

J  Among  tlie  numerous  sonnets  of  Mr.  EdwardB\  which  he  anneacod  to  hb 
*  Csnons,' Is  the  folio vring,  no  doubt  designed  as  an  bMcription : 

POR  THE  ROOT-HOUSE  AT  WREST. 

Stranger,  or  guest,  whome'er  this  hallowed  grove 
Shall  chance  receive,  where  sweet  Contentment  dwells. 
Bring  here  no  heart  that  with  ambition  swells, 
With  avariee  pines,  or  bums  with  lawless  love. 
Vice-tainted  souls  will  all  in  vain  remove 
To  sylvan  shades,  and  hermits*  peaceful  cells. 
In  vain  will  seek  retirement's  lenient  spells. 
Or  hope  that  bliss  which  only  good  men  prove. 
If  heaven-bom  tmth  and  sacred  virtue's  lore. 
Which  cheer,  ateni,  and  dignity  the  mind. 
Are  constant  inmates  of  thy  honest  breast. 
If,  umopiniag  at  thy  neighbour's  store, 
Thou  eouat'st  as  thine  tbe  good  of  all  mankind. 
Then,  welcome,  share  the  friendly  groves  of  Wrest. 
Tharo  is  annttlier  wamn  dedicated  to  "  the  Lady  Marchioness  Grey,"  and 
entitled,  *  The  Hermitage  at  Tkrrick  to  the  Root-House  at  Wrest.'    Tsrrick 
was  the  name  of  Mr.  Edwards's  seat  in  Bucks. 

9  Perhaps  l^r.  Charles  Moss,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1760,  and  of  Bath 
in  1774. 
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SUPPEKSSION   OF    LITEBA&T    AND    RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS  AT 
THB  CAFE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.* 

Most  of  oar  readers  are  acqaabted  with  the  attempt  made  about 
two  years  ago  to  establish  a  Literary  Society y  with  a  Library  and 
Museum,  in  Cape  Town.  Besides  the  common  objects  of  such  in- 
stitutions, the  proposers  of  that  Society  hoped  it  would  tend  to  ac-' 
complish  that  complete  union  and  amalgamation  of  the  old  and  new 
fixed  inhabitants,  which  every  enlightened  colonist  must  consider 
a  most  desirable  and  important  object.  Sir  John  Truter,  and  many 
more  of  the  best  mformed  Dutch,  joined  the  promoters  of  it,  chiefly, 
we  believe,  on  this  ground.  His  Excellency  the  (Governor,  how«« 
ever,  was  not  then  in  the  humour  to  submit  tamely  to  the  progress 
of  any  sort  of  improvement.  Catching  at  what  he  conceived  to  be 
an  informality  in  the  manner  of  applying  for  his  patronage,  he 
charged  the  whole  body  of  the  proposers  with  having  manif^ted  a 
wiifdi  dioregard  to  the  regnlaUons  of  the  Colony,  and  consequently 
lefosed  his  sanction  to  th^  undertaking.  This  reastm  for 
quashing  so  useful  and  promising  a  project  was  given  officially  in 
writing.  In  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  of  the  learned  pro- 
fession, wko,  greatly  to  his  honour,  zealously  defended  the  Society^ 
of  which  he  was  also  one  of  the  promoters,  his  Lordship  assigiu^ 
other  reasons  for  his  conduct,  none  of  whksh  proving  capable  of 
bearing  ^e  slightest  discussion,  he  at  last  let  out  the  true  cause: 
^  It  originates,'*  quoth  he,  **mth  two  persons,"  (naniing  them,} 
**  and  I  am  determined,  so  long  as  I  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
to  oppose  and  thwart  every  thing  which  emanates  fipcnn  them,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be*' ! !  This  determination,  it  may  be  observed, 
he  seems  to  have  preserved  unshaken  ever  nnce.  Indeed,  one  of 
hn  last  public  fusts,  before  taking  adfJOtUage  of  his  have  of  ab- 
seneSjWVi  so  manifestly  bottomed  upon  it,  that  nobody  ever  thought 
of  accxmnting  for  it  on  any  other  principle.  He  will  have  leisure, 
during  his  voyage  home,  to  calculate  how  much  he  has  gained  by 
it— 80  fell  the  South  African  Idterary  Society. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  at  present  by  having  acci- 
dentally cast  our  eye,  '^  in  the  course  of  our  morning's  reading,"  on 
some  papers,  containing  an  account  of  a  parallel  case,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Colony  at  the  same  period.  The  one  may,  perhaps, 
throw  some  light  upon  the  other.  The  case  was  this:  The  clergy- 
man of  Uite^age,  with  several  of  the  most  respectable  inhabi- 
tants, wbhed  to  form  a  Society  for  spreading  religious  and  general 
knowledge  throughout  that  district.    A  meeting  for  this  purpose 

*  Fron  the  *  South  African  Adfertiser'  of  April  m^  18S6. 
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was  held  in  the  Chnrch  there,  on  the  6th  of  Jnly  1824,  and  dona- 
lions,  amounting  to  395  dolhurs,  and  annual  snhscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  862  dollars,  were  immediately  offered.  The  Laaddroat 
was  elected  President,  and  the  Clergyman,  Vice  Preddent;  A  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  fifteen  ind!yiduals»  was  also  appointed.  At 
their  first  meeting,  on  the  12th  of  July,  they  were  informed  that 
the  Landdrost  (Colonel  Cuyler)  regretted  that  he  could  not  aoee|it 
the  honour  of  the  oflice  of  Pi'esident,  which  they  had  offered  to  him ; 
uid  that  the  district  Secretary  and  the  district  Clerk  had  also  de- 
clined serving  on  the  Committee,  "as  their  public  UTOcations 
would  prevent  their  attending  the  meetings  of  the  same,  though 
Uiey  highly  approved  of  the  objeot  of  the  meeting,  to  which  they 
would  render  every  support/' 

Notwithstanding  the  desertiod  of  the  functionaries,  the  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  form  a  few  resolutions  respecting  the  objeeto 
of  the  fiociety^  and  the  manner  in  which  its  meetings  were  to  be 
condneted ;  aad  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Cluurles  Somerset, 
requesting  his  patronage  and  support.  To  this  application  his  Ex- 
cencncy  replied :  That  he  hiffhly  appreciated  the  objects  faeM 
forth  in  the  proposition,  but— (wlmt  think  yon  ?  what  cause  ooald 
be  alleged  for  quashing  a  society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  and 
disseminating  general  knowledge  in  the  district  f— -a  society  hcsded 
by  so  respectable  a  clergyman  as  Mr.  Smith !)  but — f  you  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  guess,  take  it  therefore  in  his  own  words)  but—"  it 
deeB  not  appear'io  Aiia,  that  oompeUiU  permm9for  prmHoiing  Ae 
40$ign  €f  the  profeded  Soeieijf  are  procurable  in  the  preeeni  eir^ 
cuauianeee  of  the  Uitenkagedietricijandaeitwouldbe  ineonuei 
ent  wiik  hie  dniy  to  fxbmit^— (mark  this  word) — ^*  to  psRair 
the  ettahU^hmeni  of  an  aoeociation  ^Meh  would  not  anewer  the 
end  of  iio  in8tiiuiion(!J  hia  Excelleney,  &c.  &c.  &c/'— We  haie 
never  elsewhere  seen  any  reasoning  equal,  to  this.  Put  into  iba 
form  of  a  syllogism,  it  stands  thus : 

'  Religious  and  genend  knowledge,  under  my  govenimeait,  abauid 
be  communicated  to  the  learned  and  pious  only. 

The  people  of  Uitenhage  are  neither  learned  nor  pious:  There- 
fore, they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  dis- 
semination of  religion  and  knowledge. 

CoroUary  .-—-Society  shall  not  advance  a  step  eo  long  ae  1  hold 
the  reine  of  government. 

The  above  narrative  will  appear  still  more  strange,  when  wc 
have  considered  for  a  moment  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
district  of  Uitenhage,  with  resjiect  to  the  means  of  education.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1622,  when  a  limited  number  of  schoolmasters 
were  sent  out  to  the  Cape  by  the  British  Government,  the  oflice  of 
district  schoolmaster  was  attached  to  that  of  parish  clerk,  and  the 
salary  and  emoluments  seldom  exceeded  six  hundred  rix-dollars 
per  annum.     The  qualifications  for  the  ofl&ce  could  not,  therefore. 
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with  anT  modestyi  be  pitched  very  high ;  and  no  other  provision 
was  made  by  the  Colonial  Government  for  educating  the  yoath  o( 
a  district  perhaps  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  inhabitant 
residing  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  were  obliged  to  hire  an 
itmerant  teacher,  who  was  generally  some  discharged  soldier,  no 
way  distinguished  for  the  depth  of  his  erudition,  or  for  the  correct- 
ness of  his  deportment.  This  brought  the  profession  into  disrepute, 
and  few  persons  of  respectability  could  be  induced  to  enter  upon  A 
laborious  avocation,  which  at  the  same  time  degraded  them  in  the 
eyes  of  their  employers. 

The  teachers  sent  out  by  the  British  Government  were  princi- 
pally gentlemen,  who  had  received  their  education  4Lt  some  oncT  of 
the  Scotch  Universities,  and  they  have  proved  themselves  every 
way  qualified  for  their  trusts.  But  they  are  few  in  number,  ana 
only  those  families  residing  in  or  near  the  villages  where  the  schools 
are  established,  reap  any  advantage  from  them.  These  are  merely 
day-schools,  and  no  means  are  provided  for  boarding  those  children 
whose  parents  do  not  reside  within  a  convenient  distance.  The 
Innlies,  therefore,  oi  the  distant  farm  ers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  sUU 
remain  uneducated  for  years  to  come. 

Now,  it  was  chiefly  to  meet  this  great  evil  that  the  Society  at 
Uitenhage  was  projected.  By  its  endeavours,  respectable  teachers 
would  have  been  provided  for  these  destitute  people.  Not  idle 
and  dissolute  characters,  thrown  by  chance  in  the  way  oi  a  father 
of  a  family,  but  persons  selected  by  competent  judges,  and  capable; 
not  only  of  eommuoieating  to  their  pupils  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
bat  also  able  and  disposed  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  sentiments 
of  religion  and  virtue.  What  shall  we  say^— what  can  we  think, 
of  a  government  that,  under  such  circumstances,  could  oppose  so 
exceUent,  so  pious  a  design!  Let  not,  however,  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion, of  virtue,  and  of  sound  learning,  be  discouraged.  The  evil 
days  of  Arbttary  Powbr  are  certabdy  numbered.  Those  who 
have  attempted  to  revive  it,  and  bring  it  back  upon  us,  swelled 
with  the  accumulated  venom  of  a  RsBTORATtoN,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  %ce  their  error,  and  join  with  their  fellow-subjects  in  secur- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  liberty,  without  regretting  the  soli- 
tary flesh-pot,  and  the  unsocial  garlic,  heretofore  devoured  in  secret 
by  the  sycophant  and  slave. 


IIANU8CRIPT8  OF  A  TRAVSLbER. 


The  Section  of  the  UopublUhed  Manuseripts,  which  contains  ui  Account  of 
the  Import  Trade  of  Smyrna  and  the  Turkish  Empire  generally,  is  deferred 
until  the  next  Number,  which  will  still  include  it  in  the  same  volume  'wrttk 
the  Aeoount  of  the  fixnort  Trade  of  Turkey,  given  in  our  last.  The  Nar* 
ntive  of  the  Scrie*  Is  tiwrefoie  «gain  resumed. 
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VMPUBLIBHBD   MAMUflORlPTB  OF  4  TRAVBILBK  IN  TBM  BAIT. 

No.  xn. 

Turkish  Bridal  Procession — Catholic  Funeral — Extensive  Fire— 
,  Dervishes — Turkish  Devotion  and  Amusements, 

This  day  (the  29th  of  August)  was  honoured  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Governor  of  Smyrna's  daughter  to  a  rich  Effendi^  and  was  cele- 
brated with  411  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy,  in  addition  to  a 
grand  procession  for  conveying  the  bride  from  the  bouse  of  her 
father  to  that  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  procession  was  in  the  following  order:  first,  came  fifty 
janissaries,  in  their  dresses  of  state,  each  armed  with  pistols,  a  car* 
bine,  and  an  inoanense  sabre.  These  were  on  foot.  Their  cosiome 
Is  not  easy  of  verbal  description :  its  greatest  peculiarity  was  a  cap 
of  white  leather,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head  at  the  bottom^  but 
square  at  tbe  top,  and  at  least  three  feet  wide,  felling  over  the  back, 
and  reaching  to  the  less.  These  were  followed  by  other  men  on  foot, 
with  green  turbans  and  green  wands,  immediate  descendants  of  Mo- 
hammed, as  none  but  those  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  this  holy 
colour  of  the  prophet.  Next  followea  the  richer  Turks  on  horse- 
back. Their  horses  are  snmJOi,  but  well  made,  and  have  in  general 
finely  curved  necks.  It  appeared,  on  this  occasion,  as  if  there  was 
amonff  their  riders  a  general  emulation  to  outvie  each  other  in  the 
splenaour  ef  their  decorations.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  richness 
of  the  caparisons  ;  for  scarcely  a  horse  among  them  was  inferior  to 
that  of  a  Field-marshal  on  a  grand  review  in  Europe,  and  many  of 
them  superior.  These  were  succeeded  by  about  ten  persons  on 
horseback,  having  a  sort  of  kettle  drum,  but  not  so  large  as  a  com- 
mon wash-bason,  which  they  beat  with  a  piece  of  stiff  leather^  and 
the  noise  exactly  resembled  that  of  caulkers  at  work  on  a  ship's 
bottom.  Behind  them,  on  foot,  were  the  singers,  who  bawled  in 
the  most  discordant  manner  that  can  be  imaged,  without  order, 
melody,  or  harmony ;  the  Indian  war-whoop  would  be  musical^ 
compared  with  it.  I  could  not  obtain  the  exact  words  of  the  songs, 
but  learnt  that  the  subject  of  them  all  was  the  pleasures  of  gratified 
passion.  After  them  came  a  strong  guard  of  janissaries,  who  were 
followed  by  two  men  carrying  a  sort  of  wire  cage,  containing  jewels 
of  peat  value ;  among  them  I  could  distinguish  diamonds,  rabies, 
and  other  precious  stones,  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  pearb 
ot  large  siae  and  fine  colour ;  besides  which  were  a  profusion  of 
gold  chaioa,  bracelets,  broaches,  tec.  Five  male,  and  ten  fe* 
male  black  slaves,  on  horseback,  with  about  twenty  mules  laden 
with  presents,  that  had  been  sent  to  the  father's  hooae  by  the 
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bridegvooniy  came  next  In  order ;  another  goard  of  jamssaries  {bU 
lowed  ;  aad  afler  these  a  enperb  litter^  borne  by  males,  richly  oa^ 
parifloned;  the  litter  itself,  corered  with  cloth  of  gold,  con*-  * 
tained  the  happy  bride;  bnt  the  yehicle  waa  so  completely  covertd^ 
as  to  reofider  it  imposmble  to  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  her.  A  body 
of  janissaries  followed  close  to  the  litter,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
processioo  corresponded  to  that  part  of  it  which  preceded  the 
bride,  forming,  in  the  whole,  a  scene  of  norelty,  interest,  and  bar* 
baroas,  yet  imposing,  gnmdeiir.  The  forts  discharged  their  eannon, 
while  all  the  vessels  in  the  harboiyr  followed  the  example,  and  wore 
dsoorated  with  the  flags  of  every  nation,  in  compliment  to  the  Go* 
tsemor  of  the  port 

Being  with  an  English  gentleman,  in  a  Greek  house,  when  the 
procession  first  passed,  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  one  of  the  Frank 
residences  for  a  better  view,  and,  going  Into  the  street,  crept  alonff 
close  to  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  insolence  of  the  Turks  ;  but  I  had 
scarcely  moved  ten  steps,  before  I  received  a  blow  on  the  back 
With  the  batt-«nd  of  a  pistol,  when  I  stepped  Into  a  door  to  avoid 
any  ibrther  injury.  Shortly  after,  the^  procession  halting,  and  there 
being  a  large  open  space,  I  again  ventured  to  advance,  when  a 
negro  Tark  oame  up  to  me  and  snapped  a  pistol  in  my  face.  A 
French  gentleman  perceiving  this,  invited  me  into  his  house,  where 
I  remained  until  the  whole  had  passed.  Arriving  at  the  English 
reBidence,  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  reach,  a  crowd  was  as- 
sembled round  the  door,  looking  at  the  marks  of  pistol  balls  that 
bad  boon  fired  at  some  ladies  who  sat  in  their  window.  It  appeared 
that  two  drunken  Turin,  who  were  marching  in  the  procession, 
teeliarged  their  pistols  at  the  window  where  these  ladies  wer^ 
dtUng,  aad  that,  being  admonished  by  some  of  their  more  sober 
camrades,  who  told  them  they  would  perhaps  kill  some  one,  they 
repealled  their  discharge,  exclaiming  in  Turlcish,  ^^  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  conae^nence ;  there  irill  only  be  an  infidel  or  two  the  less  in  the 
world''! 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  the  funeral  of  the  French  Consul's 
80ii>  a  lad  of  about  ten  years  old,  who  was  interred  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  procession  commenced 
with  Turkish  janissaries,  whom  the  Governor  had  sent  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Consul,  it  being  considered  a  great  honour.  Next  fol- 
lowed a  lK>dy  of  Capuchin  friars,  with  large  wax  candles,  chaunting 
the  service  of  the  dead.  After  them  came  the  corpse,  lying  unco- 
Tered  on  a  bier,  dressed  in  a  neat  blue  dress,  and  bearing  flowers  in 
its  hand.  The  Deputy-Consul  followed  as  chief  mourner,  in  thfe 
itttiforBi  of  Us  offiee,  attended  by  a  Icmg  train  of  French  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  all  holding  wax  candles,  and  chaunting  the  soknm  ser- 
vice of  the  dead.  It  waa  a  melancholy  contraat  to  the  festivities  of 
the  morning. 

Tiie  foUowiag  day  was  passed  in  an  excunaon  on  the  water,  firom 
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^lucfa  we  retumed  early  in  the  eyening  to  join  a  large  party  of 
Franks  at  dinner.  We  had  scarcely,  howeyer,  risen  from  the  tM^^ 
l>efore  the  company  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sound  of  a 
erowd>  with  persons  striking  large  iron-ehod  staves  against  the 
payementy  and  crying  <^  Yangen  yar!  Yangen  var  !^— literally, 
"  There  is  a  fire !''  Immediately  all  the  popnhice  were  in  commo- 
tion ;  and  a  small  engine,  which  had  lately  been  receiyed  by  the 
British  Consul,  and  which  indeed  was  the  only  engine  in  the  city, 
was  soon  transported  to  the  spot  by  Greeks.  We  repieured  to  tjie 
kiosque,  and,  it  being  now  past  smi-eet,  it  presented  a  seene  of  awM 
grandeur.  The  houses  being  constructed  with  wood,  and  comma- 
nicating  with  magazines  filled  with  combustible  miiterials,  a  vast 
column  of  flame  rose  from  the  centre,  which,  lighting  up  the 
mosques  and  contiguous  cypress  groves,  produced  an  effect  of  great 
magnificence ;  infinitely  surpassing  the  appearance  of  the  largest 
fire  in  cities  of  which  the  buildings  are  of  stone,  where  the  flsmes 
are  but  partially  seen,  or  are  overpowered  by  smoke. 

Fires  in  Turkey  are,  however,  so  frequent,  that  few  months  paas 
without  them  ;  and  they  are  generally  so  furious,  that  whole  dia- 
tricts  are  laid  by. them  in  ashes.  In  1638,  at  Constaatineple, 
70,000  houses  were  burnt ;  and,  in  1788,  the  conflagration  waa  ae 
great,  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole  city  ;  and  ey«n 
at  Smyrna,  but  a  short  period  previous  to  our  arrival,  a  fire  brake 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  public  basars,  at  snn^set,  whioh  raged  isr 
two  days,  and  destroyed  40,000  houaes,  besides  eight  or  tea 
mosques.  It  was  remarkable,  that  not  a  religious  building  of  may 
other  sect  was  hurt,  although  the  fire  raged  with  great  violenee 
around  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews ;  and  this  circumstance  gave 
such  offence  to  the  Turks,  as  nearly  to  occasion  a  general  massaiva 
of  the  whole  of  that  people. 

Throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  is  a  custom  on  the  brealdag 
nut  of  a  fire,  to  summon  the  Sultan,  Governor,  or  Agha  of  the  place 
three  times,  and  he  is  compelled  to  come  in  person  before  the  coii> 
flagration  has  lasted  an  hour,  and  to  bring  with  him  mules  laden 
with  piastres,  which  he  distributes  with  his  own  hands  to  the  fire- 
men, who  are  very  inactive  before  he  arrives.  These  in  large  cilias 
are  armed  agunst  accidents  by  peculiar  dresses,  and  are  said  to  be 
extremely  expert  and  adventurous ;  but  in  smaller  cities  and  tovna, 
fires  are  extinguished  by  pulling  down  the  adjoining  houses,  as  thare 
are  no  engines  out  of  Constantinople,  and  even  these,  which  are  not 
more  than  four  or  five  in  number,  are  so  small  as  to  adnut  of  baiag 
carried  to  the  spot  on  men's  shoulders. 

We  saw  the  Governor  of  Smyrna  pass  on  horseback  at  fiill  gal- 
lop, with  a  numerous  retinue ;  no  lives  were  lost,  but  at  nine  o'filMlc, 
by  the  help  of  the  Gomii's  engine,  the  whole  was  extinguiilMd : 
40  houses  being  destroyed. 

The  perfect  resignation  with  which  a  good  Biusttlman  sees  bis 
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home  consamed  by  the  flames,  and  himself  redaced*  from  afllaence 
to  poTerty,  has  been  often  and  justly  remarked.  He  exclaims, 
'*  Allah  Kareem !"-  <'  God  is  merciful  V  without  apparent  emotion, 
and  has  persuaded  himself,  that  the  same  Providence  that  made  hinr 
poor  and  abject,  can  also  restore  him  to  wealth,  if  it  be  his  will. 

For  the  women,  they  have  not  the  praise  of  such  philosophy, 
they  assemble  in  a  gronpe  near  the  Sultan  or  Goremor,  and  if  he  is 
at  sll  unpopular,  unmercifully  load  him  with  the  bitterest  reyilings, 
par^ularicing  his  own  crimes,  and  the  errors  of  his  government, 
aad  charging  him  with  the  cause  of  their  present  calamity.  At 
soeh  rencounters,  the  situadon  of  the  Sultan  or  Governor  cannot  be 
enviable,  as  this  is  the  only  privileged  time  of  conveying  the  voice 
of  the  people  to  his  ears ;  and  as  the  women  in  Turkey  are  allowed 
to  say  any  thing  with  impunity,  it  Is  presumed  that  many  of  the 
ifus  are  not  accidental. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening's  conversation,  I  learnt  that  some 
years  ago,  a  young  Englishman,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  being 
OB  horseback,  taking  an  evening  ride,  meeting  with  two  intoxi- 
cated Turks,  one  of  them  exclaimed  in  Turkish,  *^  Let  us 
shoot  that  infidel!''  and  accordingly  fired  at  him;  the  Bng- 
hshman,  having  pistols,  fired  in  self-defence,  and  one  of  the  Turks 
fell.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  young  man  was  murdered 
by  the  populace,  the  father's  house  raxed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
iHiole  European  quarter  of  the  town  destroyed  by  fire,  not  a  single 
Frank  building  having  one  stone  left,  on  another. 

Having  been  invited  to  join  a  party,  assembled  to  pass  another 
day  at  Sediquey,  the  village  in  the  neighbourhood  before  described, 
I  readily  assented,  and  proceeded  there  on  horseback  in  company 
with  a  number  of  ftiends. 

The  Governor  of  Smyrna  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Dutch  Con- 
sul, to  say  he  intended  to  honour  him  with  a  visit,  and  had  accord- 
ingly sent  before  him  about  20  cooks,  and  20  or  SO  other  servants, 
ia  prepare  for  his  reception. 

It  was  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  which  was  indeed  a  perfect 
palace,  both  as  to  extent  and  furniture,  that  we  were  all  furnished 
with  apartments,  and  full  range  of  the  grounds  and  gardens  during 
our  stay  to  be  witnesses  of  the  festival. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  Governor,  himself  arrived,  attended  with  a 
■omennn  train  of  guards  and  servants,  besides  four  Bektashi  Der- 
TJf  ^  In  their  proper  dresses,  having  mosical  instruments  with  them ; 
mait  resctmblea  a  violin,  but  had  10  strings ;  another  was  not  unlike  a 
guitar ;  the  other  was  a  sort  of  pipe  or  oboe,  with  four  holes  only, 
and  Pandean  reed. 

•  ]>ervise  Is  a  name  given  to  all  Mohammedan  monks,  though  of 
▼arions  orders:  the  most  noted  among  them  are  the  Bektashi,  the 
Mavelevi»  the  Kadri,  and  the  Seyah.    The  Bektashi,  who  are  al- 
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lowed  to  maity;  and  live  in  dlie»  and  Ufwn^  aife'oUiged  by  the 
rales  of  theSt  order  to  visit  remote  laods^  aad  to  salute  eTery  one 
they  aMet  with  gaxel,  or  loye-«ong8»  and  wHh  esmat  or  the  inro- 
eations  of  the  uimeB  of  God,  and  huinbly  to  wish  him  prosperity^ 
which  they  do  by  repeating  the  word  '^  elvaUah/'  a  solemn  ezoi*- 
motion  of  the  wrestlers,  by  which  the  conquered  yields  thjB  palm  to 
to  the  conquerors. 

The  Maveleviy  so  called  from  MaTelava,  their  ibnader)  exe  used 
to  turn  round  for  two  or  three  hoars  together^  with  mnoh  swiftaess' 
that  their  faces  oumot  be  seen;  they  are  also  great  lorrans  of  misfe; 
ia  their  monasteries,  they  profess  humility  and  poverty,  aad 
when  visited  make  no  distinctiim  of  persons ;  tiiey  first  bmg  their 
guests  coffee  to  drink,  and  if  the  streets  or  roads  throagh  which 
they  have  come  have  been  dirty,  they  wash  their  feet  and  sandals, 
as  a  religious  duty. 

The  Kadri,  with  a  peculiar  superstition,  emaciate  their  bodies; 
they  go  quite  naked  except  thdr  thighs,  and  often  join  hands  and 
dance,  sometimes  a  whole  day,  repeating  with  great  veh^neace, 
'.'  Hu !  Hu !  Hu  \"  (one  of  the  names  of  God,)  tiU,  like  aadsieB^ 
they  fall  on  the  ground,  foaming  at  the  moath^  aad  completely 
washed  in  their  own  pesspiration.  The  prime  Vizir,  Kupruli  Ach- 
med  Pasha,  thinking  this  sect  unbecoming  the  Mohammedan  reli* 
gion,  ordered  it  to  be  suppressed,  but  after  his  death  it  revived^ 
and  is  at  present  more  numerous  than  ever,  especially  at  Ckmstaa* 
tinople. 

Tlie  Seyahs  are  wanderers,  and  though  they  have  monasteries, 
yet  they  often  spend  their  whole  lives  in  travelling ;  when  they  are 
sent  out,  thdr  superiors  impose  upon  them  a  certain  quantity  of 
money  or  provisions,  forbidding  them  to  come  back  until  they  have 
procured  and  sent  it  to  the  monastery ;  so  that  when  a  Seyah 
comes  into  a  town,  he  cries  alond  in  the  market-place,  ^'  O,  God! 
give  me,  I  pray,  five  thousand  crowns,  or  a  thousand  measures  of 
rice  !^  Many  of  these  dervises  travel  over  the  whole  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  entertaining  the  people  wherever  they  come,  with 
agreeable  relations  af  M  the  cariosities  ikey  hvve  met  witiL  -  There 
axe  dervises  ia  Egypt,  who  live  with  their  fsmilHSB^  aad  ezmneise' 
ibm  trades,.of  wluch  kind  are  tiie  dandng  dervises  at  Daanaaeos. 

They  are  all  distinguished,  among  themselves,  by  the  dUFerent 
forms  and  colours  of  their  habits:  these  of  Persia  wear  bfaie;  Ae 
solitaries  and  waadfiraB  waart^nly  ra^aof  di&reBtedonrs ;  trthtaat 
cairy  on  their  heads  a  plume  made  ^  the  fcalhefBof  a  ooek;  aad 
those  of  Egypt  wear  an  octagonal  badge,  of  a  greeaish  white  Urn* 
baater  at  their  girdles,  and  a  high  stiff  cap  witiumt  any  tldag  loand- 
it  Those  Bektashi  dervises  who  were  in  the  Governor's  tfamYeffa> 
elad  with  cloth  of  holy  green,  in  »  flowing  dress,  aad  white  tnrbsas. 

The  whole  of  the  party  partook  of  a  samptnouB  sapper,  and  wen' 
entertained  with  musk  from  the  dervises,  aiach  was  dreadfitUydia- 
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cCNrdant;  we  were  all  too  much  fatigaed  to  join  the  entertiuameBt, 
and  therefore  retired  early,  to  hold  ourselves  b  reserve  for  to- 


At  day-break  on  the  following  morning,  our  ears  were  saluted 
with  aaeadky  serenade,  which  awoke  my  companioas  and  myself,  who 
slept  in  a(dQoining  rooms;  bat  it  was  of  that  dismal  kind  which  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  funeral  dirge,  than  any  other  species  of 
music,  if  indeed  it  deserved  that  name.  To  avoid  such  harsh  disso- 
nmce,  we  dressed  in  a  great  hurry,  idthough  scarcely  daylight,  and 
having  to  pass  through  the  great  hall,  into  which  our  bcd-roomd 
opened^  found  the  Governor  and  his  attendant  Turks  snoring  on  the 
floor,  each  rolled  up  in  his  own  carpet  without  a  pillow,  and  not  a 
garment  off;  even  their  turbans  and  slippers  were  on.  The  dervises 
stood  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  exerting  their  lungs ;  but 
what  had  awakened  us,  seemed  to  have  no  impression  on  the  sound- 
sleeping  Ottomans,  whom  we  left  to  their  repose. 

Such  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  as  had  yet  risen,  enjoyed  the 
cod  of  the  momiiig  twilight  in  a  second  visit  to  the  Fountain  of 
Sighs,  where  we  found  a  devout  Musulman,  who,  travelling  with 
a  troop  of  camels,  had  halted  here  to  perform  his  morning  devotion* 

T*he  devotee  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  at  our  appearance, 
baty  after  his  ablutions,  went  through  the  whole  of  his  prayers  and 
and  prostrations  to  the  earth,  which  he  kissed  with  fervency,  lift- 
ing the  hands,  accompanied  with  ejaculations  and  repeated  turnings 
of  the  whole  body  to  different  pomts  of  the  horizon. 

There  are  five  canonical  hours  of  prayer  observed  by  the  Moham- 
medans :  1.  Between  day-break  and  sun-rise,  which  they  consider 
to  have  been  first  observed  by  Adam,  after  his  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise. 2.  At  mid-day,  first  observed  by  Abraham,  after  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  son.  3.  In  the  afternoon,  three  hours  after  the  former^ 
first  observed  by  the  prophet  Jonas.  4.  At  sun-set,  first  observed 
by  Jesus  Christ  6.  At  night,  when  the  horizon  is  entirely  obscured, 
first  observed  by  Moses. 

These  are  considered  to  be  of  divine  institution,  and  are  to  be 
pefformed  with  certain  attitudes  peculiar  to  each,  as  prescribed 
by  Mohammed,  aad  stated  ablutions^  not  to  be  omitted  whether 
travelling  or  at  rest. 

At  these  five  stated  homrs,  wherever  there  is  a  mosque,  the 
maeBxin,  or  ciiery  asceads  to  the  gallery  of  the  minaret,  or  slender 
tower,  always  aanexad  to  those  buildii^^,  and  chaints  the  ezami^ 
the  form  of  anaoancing  the  hours  of  prayer,  in  a  very  loud  and 
dsstisct  tone  of  voice :  **  O  God !  Most  High !"  (four  times)  '<  I 
attest  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  God !  I  declare  that  Mohanmied 
la  the  measeager  of  God !  Come  to  prayer,  come  to  the  temple  of 
salvation ;  God  is  great,  and  there  is  no  other !"  all  which  is  twice 
repeated.    To  the  es&aa  of  day-break  is  added,  ^'  Come  to  prayer. 
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prayer  sboiild  be  preferred  to  sleep/'  On  Friday,  whieh  it  their 
aabbath,  some  additional  prayers  are  added ;  bnt  that  is  all  Whicli 
distinguishes  this  day  from  any  other,  as  public  and  private  buaioets 
meet  DO  interruptiou. on. that  account. 

With  such  stMctness  are  those  obligations  of  prayer  enjoined, 
that  a  good  Musnlman  is  exempted  irom  them  only  in  sickness 
and  during  a  journey.  When  interrupted  or  Tendered  ineficacioas 
by  impurity,  they  must  be  renewed ;  andalms.ranst  be  bequeatbed,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  prayers  which  the  testator  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  haye  omitted  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

We  waited  until  the  Turk  had  risen  from  his  sitting  posture, 
when  he  again  washed  at  the  fountain,  and  proceeded  with  his 
train  of  eunels,  himself  mounted  on  an  ess,  at  the  head  of  them, 
humming  a  Turkish  song. 

After  our  return  to  Sediquey,  our  time  from  breakfast  to  dinner 
was  passed  principally  in  observing  the  peculiarities  of  the  Turkish 
visitors.  Just  as  we  were  rising  from  the  breakfast-table,  the 
chief  cook  of  the  Governor  came  into  the  room  unasked,  and  seat- 
ing  himself  with  great  composure,  desired  the  servant  to  bring  him 
a  bowl  of  tea.  One  of  the  largest  was  presently  brought,  and 
filled  with  about  three  pints  of  tea,  boiling  hot. .  He  was  offered 
sugar,  but  declined  it,  begging  at  the  same  time  for  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  salt..  When  the  salt-stand  was  brought  to  him,  nearly  fiill»he 
emptied  the  whole  of  its  contents  into  the  tea,  and  drank  it  off  so 
hot  that  it  soon  threw  him  into  a  viol^it  perspiration.  On  hb 
being  asked  where  he  had  leam^  that  mode  of  drinking  tea,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  was  cook  in  the  Turkish  army,  when  they  were  en- 
camped on  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  and  that  there  he  used  regulariy 
tp  arink  five  such  bowls,  thus  delick>usly  hot  and  salt,  every 
morning. 

The  derviaes  were  busily  employed  in  amusing  the  Goveaior 
with  love-40ngB,  chanted  in  a  most  vehement  style,  and  accom- 
jpanied  by  music  in  the  loudest  strain;  indeed,,  it  appeared  as 
though  they  were  desirous  of  excelling  each  other  in  strength 
rather  than  in  sweetness  of  voice  or  grace  of  execution,  imd  to  en- 
tertain an  idea  that  he  who  sang  the  loudest  sang  the  best.  TTie 
discord  was  so  grating  that  we  were  happy  to  st^  into  the  garden, 
where  we  witnessed  an  amusement  of  a  k«s  noisy  kind. 

A  swing  had  been  erected  among  the  trees  for  the  amnaement  of 
the  young  children,  which  some  of  the  Turks  dwovering,  imaie- 
diately  entered,  and  were  swuag  in  turns  by  eadi  other.  Nothia^ 
could  form  a  more  ludicrous  contrast  than  the  giavityof  tbeir 
long  beards  and  the  dignity  of  their  flowing  robes  ei^^ayed  In  aaeh 
a  childish  employment ;  and  that  contrast  was  still  hd^tened  hj 
their  descending  from  the  swing,  and  kneeling  immediately  iamm 
on  the  spot  to  kiss  the  earth,  and  ptarfona  their  neon  devotionB. 
-    After  prayers  and  ablutions,  they  retired  to  dianer,  whieh  WM 
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fomftd  of  an  iinmeiuie  |>arade  of  diskes/not  leisthan  100  in  nttmben 
maay  «f  which  were  placed  on  the  carpet  and  taken  away  untonched.. 
Thaor  dinner  lasted  but  a  short  time,  after  which  every  one  retired^ 
to  deep.  Some  lolled  on  sofas,  others  rolled  themselves  in  carpets 
4KI  the  floor,  and  several  reposed  themselves  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees  in  tlie  garden.  The  pipe  and  th^  viol  of  the  dervises  were 
laid  aMde,  and  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  at  least  three  hoars'  pro- 
finmd  and  undisturbed  silence. 

At  four  we  dined,  and  at  six  visited  a  Dutch  family,  whom  we 
fcand  preparing  to  visit  their  Consul,  to  partake  of  the  entertilin- 
ment  likely  to  be  afforded  by  the'novelty  of  Turkish  society,  and  a 
view  of  their  manners.  We  were  accordingly  prepared,  and  atcom- 
panied  them  there. 

'  When  we  entered  the  grand  hall,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that' 
we  couid  scarcely  gain  a£nittance.  Forcing  our  way  in,  we  fdund' 
the  Turks  with  the  Consul's  family,  occupying  the  sofas  at  the' 
upper  .end  of  the  room.  To  them  we  were  introduced,  and  seated' 
near  the  privileged  pemons  of  the  party.  It  ihig&t  be  literally 
said  that  all  Sediqeuy  was  present.  Not  less  than  300  individuals- 
were  in  the  room. 

After  some  desultoiy  conversation  with  the  Turks,  through  the 
medium  of  their  dragoman  or  interpreter,  the  hall  was  cleared  for 
a  dance.  The  music  consisted  of  a  piano*fortfe,  two  violins,  and  a 
qpandean  reed,  on  which  a  Greek  played  extremely  well.  I  was 
highly  amused  with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  Armenians,  who' 
joined  in  the  dance.  They  ar^  at  best  a  heavy  and  saturnine  race,' 
and  their  square  calpacks,  «nd  long  cloth  robe,  make  them  appear 
additionally  so.  With  erect  figures,  like  tall  cypresses,  they  paced 
sedately  down  the  rolom',  while  the  more  active  Frenchmen  who 
were  of  the  party,  were  as  light  and  elastic  as  these  were  ponder- 
ous and  unwieldly.  The  Greek  young  ladies  were  many  of  ithem 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  some  few  really  beautiful;  they  danced 
wHh  as  much  grace  as  spirit,  and  evident  delight.  .  ^ 

The  dancing  lasted  until  midnight,  when  the  Greek  who  played 
Ml  the'pandean  reeds,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Governors  muBtcal 
train,  was  called  upon  by  him  for  the  Cossack  dance,  a  sort. of 
hornpipe,  wldch  some  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  had  learnt  ia  Russia. 
He  acquitted  himself  with  surprising  agility  and  grace,  and  after 
completely  exhausting  himself  retired  to  his  chmr,  aaudst  great 
apphuse. 

A  poot  Greek  barber  was  in  confinement  by  order  of  the  Agha 
of  the  village,  for  non-payment  of  the  capitation-tax,  to  which  he 
pl^ed  inabiHty  from  poverty,  but  without  avail.  This  man  hav- 
ing the  repute  of  a  necromancer,' or  dealer  with  the  devil,*the  Agha, 
who  was  of  our  party,  sent  ti^  armed  Turks,  to  bring  him  thither 
f^rom  his  dungeon,  at  this  late  hour,  to  exhibit  his  powers  for  their 
aamsement.    In  about  half  an  hour  he  arrived,  and  as  he  eateied 
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the  room,  kfosing  tbe  gromid  tluree  timet,  ho  Encroached  the  A^jtuL 
to  know  Ms  will  and  pleasure,  which  being  signified,  glaaseo,  and 
other  apparatus  were  proTided,  and  he  commenced  his  operationBi 
The  poor  fellow  was  under  erident  embarrassment,  eidierfrom  a 
ftar  of  not  pleasing  his  persecutor  or  some  other  cause.  Hiow- 
•f«r,  he  went  through  a  long  series  of  sTeight-of-haal  tricks  with  * 
admirable  skill,  though  every  means  were  taken  to  detect  and  in- 
terrupt him.  The  last  piece  of  his  performance  was  the  appamt. 
tcanaformation  of  paras,  (a  small  tin  coin,  value*  about  a  fiurthiag) 
into  gold  pieces,  of  10  jnastres.  A  number  of  his  other  tricks  had 
aatoaisbea  those  ignorant  and  credulous  Turks,  who  betieved 
many  of  his  deceptions  to  be  realities ;  bnt.  this  last  waa  u  ^ef* 
^mwore  of  conjuration,  and  they  made  him  repeat  it  a  dozen  timoe- 
in  order  to  detect  him.  Not  being  able,  however,  to  effect  this,' 
the  Turk  exclaimed,  ^as  we  learnt  from  his  dragoman,)  *'  Who 
can  disbelieve  the  evidence9  of  their  own  sense  ?  This  fellow 
surely  communicates  with  the  deviL" 

On  his  eoncluding,the  company,  partly  as  Sf reward  for  the  enter-' 
tftViPif*!  he  had  afforded  them,.aiid  partly  in  coauaiseration  for 
his  unfortunate  case,  nrnde  a  very  handsome  contribution,  which  ho 
veeeived  with  great  appearance  of  gratitude :  but  observed  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  would  contribute  more  essentially  to  his  be- 
nefit, if  they  would  use  their  interest  with  the  Agha  for  his  releaae^ 
This  was  accordingly  done  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the! 
company,  but  the  Ag^a  expressed  his  astonishment^Aod  exclaimed, 
'<  No,  no  1  the  man  that  can  turn  paras  into  gold,  must  have  money 
at  his  command,  and  I  shall,  before  the  year  is  eut^  either  have  the 
eapitation-tax  or  his  head" ! 

The  horror  of  such  a  seatence  excited  the  compassion  of  all* 
pteient,  and  a  second  contribution  being  set  on  foot,  a  sufficieat' 
sum  was  raised  to  rescue  the  poor  msjo's  head  from  jeopardy.* 
He  was,  however,  remanded  to  prison  under  his  Turkish  guardsy 
and  intended  to  release  himself  by  payment  of  his  arrears  in  fuU- 
tXHmorrow. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Turks  began  to  prepare  for  supper.  A  car* 
pet  was  spread  on  Uie  floor,'  and  on  that  a  tablo-eloth,  around 
which  the  Turin  as  well  as  the  Consul  and  his  brother,  sat  orosa- 
legg^»  as.  the  Turks  never  .use  either  tables  or  chairs.  Fovr 
aarvants  stood,  oao'  at  each  comer  of  the  carpet,*  holdiag  a  candle. 
The  Governor  observing  me  to  be  the  only  person  who  remniaed. 
behind,  Cxeept  the  family^  beckoned  to  me,  and  iavi^d  «ie  by  hb 
dvagoinian  to  job  them,  which  I  accordingly  did  with  great  readi* 
noM,  and  sat  myself  down  cross-legged  with  the  rest.  Our  firat 
diflii  waa  a  jmIoh,  a  well-^own  preparation  of  rice,  which  wan 
eaten  with  wooden  spoons,  as  tiimr'  religion  forbids  them  the  use 
of  either  gold  or  silver  in  their  domestic  uteasils.  There  were  no* 
]flatee>kaives|yer  forics,  and,  afl(er  each  takpg  a  few  spooaAili>  it 
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was  remored.  Pilau  is  a  dish  in  lugh  esteem  among  the  Tiirks» 
and  is  genendiy  the  one  with  which  they  commence  their  meals. 
When  the  corps  of  the  janissaries  receive  their  annual  ]^ay  in  the 
eonrt  of  the  Seraglio,  they  are  fed  with  pilau  from  the  grand  Sig- 
idor's  kitchen,  as  a  mark  of  great  honour* 

The  next  dish  which  followed  the  pilau  was  a  hroiled  fowl.  This 
the  Governor  tonria  pieces  with  his  hands,  and  applying  his  teeth 
to  the  breast,  stripped  off  nearly  one  side,  and  threw  the  remainder 
into  the  dish,  which  a  Turk  opposite  took  up  With  great  composure, 
and  finished.  This  was  instantly  removed,  and  followed  hy  up- 
wards of  thirty  other  dishes  in  such  quick  succession,  that  we  had 
Bcareely  time  ib  dip  our  finger  Into  each.  They  consisted  chiefly 
of  ragouts,  and  stews»  but  were  changed  with  such  rapidity,  that 
of  some  I  barely  obtained  a  sight,  and  tasted  but  of  few. 

After  the  repast,  water  was  brought  to  drink  and  wash.  Fruit 
was  next  served,  aitd  pipes  and  tobacco  followed.  Although  it 
was  now  four  in  the  morning,  the  discordant  yellings  of  the  mu- 
sical dervises  were  again  renewed,  by  their  performing  a  serenade 
to  the  G^ovemor,  who  listened  to  their  strains  with  the  roost  evident 
delight !  So  variable  is  that  capricious  ihiAg,  tasted  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

At  five,  the  English  gentlemen  of  the  party  retirfsd  to  take  an 
hour's  repose,  having  t6  perform  an  early  journey  to  Smyrna  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  the  Turks  continued  their  revels 
until  sou-rise,  when  they  repaired  to  devotion. 

The  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day  prevented  our  awaking  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  the  sun  was  several  degrees  above  the  >^^^   , 
when  we  arose.    We  regaled  ourselves  with  a  breakfast  ot  Drcau 
and  mountain  honey,  and  some  fruit  fresh  ftwm  the  fearden,  wm 
our  horses  were  preparing.  4  v       r  Turks 

Pasfflug  through  the  court^yard,  we  observed  a  numl^r  ^*  ^ 
assembled  round  a  San-dial,  which  they  bad  loosened,  ana  ^^^^ 
turning  and  shifting  in  every  position,  lost  in  co^iiecturcs  on      ^^^ 
could  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  when  one       ^^^^ 
Franks  of  the  Consul's  family  joining  tliem,  explained  ine^  .^ 
and  use  of  it,  at  which  some  of  the  Turks  lifted  "^J^"^ xx^rn^A  H 
astonishment,  and  others  laughed  at  the  joke  of  ^^"8       ^^  \^ 
out  of  its  proper  posifion,  from  an  idea  that  the  uonsui 
puzzled  to  set  it  right  again.  .  pleasant  ride  readied 

About  eight  we  left  Sddiqeuy,  and  after  a  pleasaw  nu 
Smyrna  at  ten. 
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Thbt  hare  perishM !  but  they  still 
BbaSLl  IWe  in  the  years  to  c<Hiie, 
When,  on  the  noontide  snnny  hill, 
'  Away  from  the  camp*8  deep  ham, . 
Some  martial  minstrers  song  shall  tell 
How  trne  they  fought— how  tme  they  fell 

They  haye  perish*d  t  bnt  not  in  vain ; 

For,  when  Liberty's  high  command 

Comes  like  a  battie-tnimpet*s  strain 

To  the  sons  of  some  other  land. 

They  shall  rush  to  the  field,'  or  leagver'd  wall, 

And  cry, ''  Uke  them,  we  live  or  fall  I " 

Where'er  home's  banners  float, 

Where,  altar  and  hearth  to  save. 

The  sword  is  drawn,  and  the  bngle  note 

C^ls  on  the  gathering  brave. 

There,  watchword  and  conntertign  shall  be-* 

**  Bfissolonghi !  Dead  or  free  t** 

Bricfat  city  of  the  dead, 
l^dlen !  but  more  glorious  far 
Than  the  brightest  that  ever  flourished, 
Unscathed  by  the  hand  of  war ; 
PUgrims  shall  seek  thy  shatter'd  walls 
Before  earth's  proudest  capitals. 

They  shall  muse  by  each  fragment  rent, 
Orey,  and  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
From  thy  long  defended  battlement ; 
They  shall  pause  by  each  riven  stone, 
More  than  before  the  noblest  fhne 
That  ever  made  an  empire  vain. 

To  them  more  sweet  shall  be, 

At  twilight's  lonely  hour. 

The  sound  of  the  giae,  sighing  monrfeAilly 

Through  ivied  wall  and  tower,  . 

Than  the  thousand  harps  of  a  royal  hall 

At  a  mighty  monarch's  festival. 

tkretn  Babylon,  whose  name. 
An  awltel  shadowy  somid. 
Still  lingers  on  earth ;  the  iron  lame 
Of  Rome,  the  conquest-crown 'd. 
Shall  cease  to  be  remembered 
Bre  thou  shalt--^H^  of  the  dead ! 

When  there  breathes  not  on  the  earth 

One  patriotic  heart, 

When  Freedom  dies,  and  truth  and  worth 

FVom  the  base  world  depart, 

nien,  MIssolonghi,— HBot  till  then, 

Tky  naaw  shall  perish  amongst  men. 


BaBWAan  WTCLirvi. 
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VAllllATIVS  OF  THS  8HIPWRSCK  OF  THB  ROTAL  CBARLOTTBi 
IN  THK  KAiTSRN  SKAB. 

WritUn  bg SexhaiU  M'lUAerU  ^ H.M.'M 4ldth B^gimaU,  wkowoiaPoM" 
§enger  in  UUt  iU-faUd  9t9Mi. 

Thb  ship  iloyii/  CkatiUU,  of  London,  eomnuuided  by  Captain  Joseph  Cor- 
l^yn,  with  male  prisoners  on  boanl,  arrired,  after  a  pretty  IkTonrable  passage. 
In  Sydney  Core,  where  the  conjicts  were  landed ;  and  the  ship,  alter  under- 
going tlie  necessary  oTerhanl,  was  eommfissiobed  by  the  €k>loDial  OoTemment 
to  carry  detachments  of  his  Mijesty*s  90th,  41st  and  40th  regiments  to  India, 
in  order  to  join  their  respective  corps  in  that  country. 

Tbese  troops,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Henry  Clinton  of  the  90th,  em^ 
harked  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  June,  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  the 
pilot  proceeded  on  board  and  got  the  ship  underweigh  with  a  fine  leading  breeie 
down  the  river.  The  sun  was  fkst  sinking  in  the  western  horixon,  as  she 
passed  between  Port  Jackson's  Head,  but  the  appearance  of  the  weatlier  in 
the  oiling  was  gloomy,  and  the  light  vapours,  as  tney  scudded  rapidly  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  surf,  as  it  broke  on  the  jutting  rocks, 
seemed  to  presage  an  approaching  storm.  The  light  sails  were  taken  in ;  and 
the  topsails,  as  the  breese  was  increasing,  single  reefed,  while  the  ship  left 
the  land  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots  per  hour.— By  seven  o'clock,  the 
reflecting  light  on  the  promontory,  which  at  intervals  peered  over  the  in- 
creasing waves,  was  all  that  was  visible  to  us  of  the  fiur-lhmed  land  of  New 
South  Wales;  this  too  was  soon  lost  in  the  distance,  and  nought  but  the  white 
foam  of  the  swelling  waves  and  the  dark  scud  over  our  heads  could  be  seen 
fh>m  the  ship. 

At  eight  bells  the  fore  and  m^  topsails  were  double  reefed,  the  misen  top- 
sails and  main  course  handed,  and  every  other  necessary  preparation  made  ibr 
a  stormy  night,  which  we  had  now  every  reason  to  expect.  The  ship  ran  be- 
fore the  wind  under  this  snug  sail,  till  about  half  past  ten  o'clock,  when  she 
anfoTtnnately  broached  to  in  a  squall,  and  split  every  sail  fore  and  aft  thea 
set ;  the  gale  soon  increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  blew  the  canvass  out 
of  the  bolt  ropes,  while  the  shreds  that  remained  poidant  to  the  yards  cncked 
dreadfully  in  the  wind,  and  reminded  us  of  the  independent  firing  of  a  body  of 
faifantry.  The  ship  ran  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hoar,  and  rolled  tremend- 
ously :  both  quarter-boats  were  washed  away  fh>m  the  davito,  and  several 
other  articles  were  washed  overboald,  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent. 
Heavy  showers  of  rain  at  intervals,  accompanied  by  squalls  of  wind,  added 
eoBBiderably  to  the  hoirors  of  the  night,  which  was  unoommoidT  dark  and 
cold.    About  half  past  twelve  o'clock  we  had  an  opportunitv  of  ^tnesaing  a 


pheoMienon,  whiohhu  firequentiy  attneted  the  attention  of  martnera.    In  a 
heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain,  a  luminous  appearance,  apparently  about  tber 
stae  of  ^  forty-two  pound  shot,  attaehed  itself  to  the  main-topmast  bead,  where 
it  lenalned  abont  hslf  an  hour,  when  it  lost  ito  .lobular  appearance  and  aaemed 
to  melt  into  a  stream  of  liquid  fire,  which,  gradoally  deao«iding  ^be  nm^^TCn 
eat  onthe  lee  main  yaid-Jm,  and  in  a  few  minutes  totally  disappemred.    lamia 
phenomena,  though  common  in  southern  latitudes  in  stormy  wettber,  •*•  oo»- 
sideied  by  supeistitious  seamen  as  sure  iwlicatioM  of  approacWiig  «^«  "O^ 
theftite  of  the  Royal  Charlotte  was  foretold  with  that  serious  poalUjeiwaa  thai 
iS^^i^^XnOi^  and  completely  evince,  tba  readlncM  of  tlie  igno- 


rant to  attach  importance  to  whetever  U  wonderfta  or  atrange.       ^    ^  ,^. 

Tim  gale  eoatlnuad  with  unahattog  violence  till  ^"^^SSL^^Z^^ 
whsD  it  gndaidly  ceased,  and  a  new  suit  of  oanvaM  wm  bent  lii  »•  «owaa  « 
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the  dftT ;  the  sea  yet  ran  Tery  high,  and  as  the  wind  eontlnned  to  blow  in  n 
direction  fiiToanible  to  the  course  of  the  ship,  she  made  so  much  progress  that 
oo  Sunday  the  19th,  fanmedlately  after  diyine  serrioe,  we  made  Cato's  Reef.^ 

A^  dfiyyUs^  In  tli9  V019IW  IN  brwi*  «0^  tecmsed,  «lm 
were  handed,  and  a  single  mef  taken  |n  eadi  top-saiU  which  were  double  reefed 
in  the  afternoon.  While  running  under  this  sail  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots,  the  ship 
struck,  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  on  a  reef  of  rocks  with  great  Violence  ; 
the  sails  were  Immedfatety  thrown  aback,  but  without  eflhet;  sho  eontlnnad 
still  on  the  rocks,  and  at  length  feu  dewnon  her  taibeard  beam-ends,  still  eon- 
tlnuing  to  strike  Tiolently,  while  the  water  rushed  rapidly  Into  her  hold. 

AU  hands  wer«  iminedjiately  ordered  to  the  pwnpsr  ^(  ^^  depth  of  water 
In  the  hold  increased  in  apUe  of  eyery  effort.  The  mi^en-mast  was  cut  away 
for  t)ie  purpose  of  lightening  the  shifft  no  a  faint  hope  was  entertained  that  sbo 
might  beat  over  the  reef,  and  io  a  short  time  afterwafds  the  main  and  foremaata 
%6re  consigned  to  the  waves ,  without  producing  the  dMired  effect. 

ViTJkiflasbfis  of  Uffhtnhig,  which  at  times  illiunined  the  whole  horison  fowd, 
were  succeeded  by  loud  peals  of  thimder,  while  the  roaring  of  the  surf,  tho 
crashipg  of  the  ship  on  the  rocks,  and  the  di3mal  cries  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  crowded  on  deck  as  the  lydnfeU  in  torrents,  added  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  fate  that  awaited  us,  and  can  only  be  tonceived  by  those  who  have  boea 
|n  the  like  uafortunate  pcedicanient,  and  who,  after  witnessing  the  vessel  carry- 
ing them  oTer  the  foaaung  billows  in  aU  the  pride  of  her  glory  and  her 
i^trenrth,  with  the  crew  fearless  of  danger,  and  exulting  in  their  (ancied  secn- 

a,  have  in  a  mon^ent  found  Uiemselves  dashed  against  a  iSstal  shoal  or  rock, 
the  ship,  which  they  fondly  dreamed  was  bearing  them  to  fame,  fortiine, 
or  the  shores  of  a  long  lost  home,  beoame  a  dismal  wreck,  with  no  prospect 
t^ut  instant  death  before  them.  By  these  only  can  be  conceived  the  dreadful 
tumult  of  our  minds  in  these  awful  moments  of  suspense,  when  the  portals  of 
eternity  seemed  open  to  receive  us ;  but  who  can  describe,  or  what  language 
donvey  an  adequate  idea  of  our  mental  agony,  as  we  clung  to  the  wreck,  and 
looked  to  the.  darkly  brooding  sky  as.  a  sight  we  were  soon  to  lose  for  ever? 
.  Ueutenant  Clmtoo,  Dr.  Nisbett,  Captain  Dick,  and  the  Chief  Officer  ofjlho 
^ip,  were  seen  every  where  on  deck,  encouraging  the  men  to  direct  all  their  ef- 
forts to  the  pumps  as  the  only  means  of  escape ;  while  Captain  Corbyn  remained 
on  the  poop,  watcliing  every  jpossible  chance  of  relieving  bis  ship,  and  issn- 
ipg  the  necessary  orders  for  her  preservation  in  that  calm  collected  mannery 
which  bespeaks  a  miad  superior  to  danger  and  death,  and  is  a  disthigviahing 
Unit  in  tho  character  of  a  British  seaqaan. 
Thasnrf  beatofw  her  bovsina  dreadlU  inaimer«  and  lireqiMiilly  Joioeknd 


tfie  men  away  from  thft  pumps,  wUeh.werv  wrought  with  little  intermUsioa  aa 
long  as  any  hopes  remained  of  keeping  hw  free  %  but  when  it  w»a  found  4ba& 
t^  water  increased  in  spite  of  all  our  offgits,  and  that  it  was  iiuiossiblo  taw 

D,whow«i 


tWship  to  heal  over  the  reef,  or  be  otherwise  got  off,  the  men,  

all  nearly  exhausted,  were  ordered  to  desist.  £aoh  sought  for  hipuelf  a  mat* 
vfk^  plaee^  and,  like  the  aaaiinars  io  fit.  Panrs  ship  when  they  threw  thn  •»• 
chors  over  the -stem,  all  '^-nanwatlf  wished  ft>r  the  day**' 
'  Day  at  length  dawned,  and  the  tacreaaing  light  soaa  showed  ua  this  ho«w 
itivsof  onr  sinnitlon.  Various  oonjoetures  had  bees  sude  in  the  ootoao  of  tlie 
pivceding  night  relative  to  our  situation,  hot  none  had  approached  the  tiwtk. 
The  ship  lay  on  her  larboaid  beam  ends  with  her  head  nearly  N.  N.  B.,aboaa 
her  own  length  from  the  edce  of  the  reef,  which  iqifmafod  fkom  the  aUp  to  be 
nearly  perpeadkvtar,  and  of  great  height.  The  breakers,  as  they  rolled  In  «■• 
rassHtteg  succession  over  the  predpiee,  brake  dose  to  the  ship's  forafeot, 
and  aovered  her  as  ^  as  the  waist,  while  we  expected  erery  moment  that  her 
bows  would  be  stove  in,  and  that  she  would  soon  go  tnrpleeM. 


•Hie  reef,  as  eeerty  as  we  could  jndge  it  Iham  thetvemeBdeiiBsmf,  ibraMd  a 
dart'Of  creaeeat,  or  rather  horae^shoe,  and  eweptln  eefteoiar Mae  to nhake 

*  Th^foflj^tMnof  this  reef  janp(|[iyeii  in  the  orjg^. 
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faetB  ortwflHy  niki  on  each  side  of  the  alilp.    As  the  tide  dsmt^M^* 
HBbcrctfshMis 


recks  amemd;  withle  the  snif,  abeat  «  aile  to  te 
eastwsrd  of  the  ship,  was  a  sand-bank,  rather  higher  tlum  the  other  ahoeki 
sod  over  whieh  the  tide  apparently  did  not  rise.  Ahont  eleven  o'clock,  while 
the  hands  were  engaged  in  clearing  the  decks,  an  ema,  which  Captsdn  Corbya 
had  brooght  from  Sydney,  lay  in  the  way,  and  was  thrown  overboard ;  the 
poor  bird,  on  clearing  the  snrf,  made  for  the  bank,  sometimes  walking  over 
the  tops  of  the  detsAed  pieces  of  rocks,  and  at  other  times,  when  in  dei^ 
water,  aided  bv  a  cunrent  which  set  him  towards  the  shoal,  his  motions  wer^ 
watched  from  the  ship,  and  confirmed  an  idea  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  a 

Jerson  to  wade  on  snore  at  low  water.  Private  Hugh  Mumane  of  the  20th,an 
ames  Murphy  2d  of  the  41st,  volunteered  to  go  to  the  bank,  and  on  receiving 
permission,  lowered  themselves  down  to  the  wreck  of  the  foremast,  which 
Btin  remained  alongside,  and  watching  an  opportunity  when  the  surf  rolled  in, 
eommrtted  themselves  to  its  fury  witii  the  good  wishes  of  all  on  board  for 
their  success  and  safe  return.  They  were  thrown  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  ship  towards  the  bank ;  but  the  receding  wave,  unwilling  to  part  with 
Its  prey,  brought  them  as  rapidly  back ;  no  human  strength  could  cope  with 
Its  violence,  or  stem  the  back  draught  that  threatened  to  carry  them  out  to 
sea,  but  they  had  scarcely  passed  the  ship  when  they  were  met  by  enollier 
tooontain-wave,  and  thrown  so  far  up  on  the  bank,  that  they  were  able  to  gain 
iand  preserve  their  footing  on  the  rocks  before  it  returned ;  after  breathing  « 
few  ndnates  they  again  set  out,  and  partly  by  swianning,  and  partly  by  wad- 
ing, in  about  half  an  hour  they  reached  the  bank. 

In  the  interim,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  every  one  on  board  that  the  ship 
would  go  to  pieces  in  a  few  tides,  the  carpenters  had  constructed  a  sort  of 
small  raft  or  catamaran  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  bank  a  few  of 
those  articles  of  provisions,  &c.  which  would  be  most  wanted  in  the  event  of 
our  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  ship ;  but  this  piece  of  mechanism  proved 
onservlcettble,  as  it  was  suddenly  overturned,  on  being  lowered  into  the  surf, 
and  every  thing  on  board  lost.    The  boatswain  of  the  sMp,  who  had  gone 
overboard  to  superintend  the  management  of  the  catamaran,  was  ^^'J*^ 
away  from  alongside  by  the  surf,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  beim 
would  afford  oS  a  temporary  shelter,  made  the  best  of  his  way  Mhoro,  ana 
showed  us  the  extent  of  the  bank,  by  walking  from  end  to  end  imd  across  wj 
With  a  bandkerchief  tied  to  a  stick,  which  he  had  picked  no ;  ^f  then  «*J™J 
on  board  with  the  two  soldiers,  and  reported  that  the  tide  **  "ot  ent^ 
overflow  the  bank,  as  he  had  observed  a  large  junk  of  timber,  end  the '«^^ 
of  a  sWp's  mast,  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  appeared,  firom  ixs  ory 
decayed  state,  to  have  lain  there  a  considerable  time.  ^^^^ 

In  consequence  of  the  thvourable  report  made  by  the  J^**?5^^J£iv  aftc'T 
Oiought  expedient  to  allow  as  many  of  the  troops  to  ^®*^®  .^"®  ^JJlVislons,  *«• 
noon  as  could  be  spared  from  assisting  the  seam^i  In  B«^^'¥JCsi-ir«m  scc^rd- 
out  of  the  hold.    About  twenty  men  and  a  few  "^omenvnd^^^^^  inAtoJ 
hig^y  took  possession  of  the  bank,  where  they  baslcd  t^«™J^J;  ^  ^re  to  co^ 
preparations  for  passing  the  night.    They  succeeded ^_™*™* ««doot  enottgj^ 
the  small  quanthy  of  provisions  which  the  women  had  been  F^,^^^  em  raief 
to  carry  wUh  them;  and  while  this  operation  was  «®*"?J2^ijiir%A, «» *" 
drew  rodnd  the  fire,  and  catavassed  the  events  of  the  P^S^f^lJUlott- 


and  wnen  tne  fire  on  tbe  nanit  oiea  »w«  *z\^^^^t>A  they  i*»**  ZaoYa  '•^ 
the  people  found  themselves  very  uncomfortaWv  ^*^^Vooole»»^  whV\« 
log  but  the  gloomy  canopy  of  the  heavens  ;  a  3Sr-S«tair  on  the  ^^^^^^ 
r4t  approaching,  iud  thi'iiood.tide  «pidly  -g^^^J^^^      •J^LaSS^^^^* 
they  were  uncertain  whether  or  not  it  would   5%?I®I|^nien  •««*  €>*»*«• 
swept  into  the  deep.    For  th«  belter  security  of  tne  woi««* 
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■q^ dnff lioles Sfl  the  •Uivle,ttid  hOscd  rldgM  of  «aad  and  wMom^aiSbtn 
naMlier-ilte,  to  defend  tjiem  Aron  the  iodemenoy  of  tbo  ni^  tir,  whieh  mm 
now  getting  damp  and  chill. 

Abovt  lialf-flood,  a  heayy  shower  of  rain  came  on,  and  conlinved  till  nearly 
half-ebb ;  at  hi^h*water,  the  tide  was  almost  level  with  the  tc»p  of  the  bank« 
and  the  surf  being  entirely  orer  It,  so  that  the  adTentniers  were  for  nearly 
four  honrs  almost  constantly  up  to  the  mid^e  in  water ;  they  stood  in  thhi 
Wretched  manner,  lielding  each  others  hands,  the  poor  women  elingfaig  to 
Iheir  hnsbands,  and  the  children  to  them,  till  the  tide  began  to  ebb. 

Mrs.  M*Donnel,  wife  of  Lance  Seijeant  M^Donnel  of  the  2(Mb,  hnd  been 
deliTered  of  a  Une  child,  only  four  nights  before  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and 
In  this  night  almost  perished  with  cold  and  anxletv ;  but  youth,  and  a  good 
constitution,  preTsiled  against  the  complicated  eTUs  that  assailed  her,  and 
enabled  her  to  bear  up  agaiost  them  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  seldom  equalled 
in  women ;  her  inCuit  child,  however,  fell  a  victim  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
night,  and  left  its  sorrowing  and  unfortunate  ihother  childless  and  nearly 
unprotected  on  the  rough  and  inhospitable  rocks  of  Frederick's  Reef. 

Barly  in  the  morning  some  of  tbe  soldiers  went  ashore,  and  reported  the 
ship  to  be  in  such  a  craay  state  that  she  could  not  hold  out  much  longer 
together ;  this  determined  those  «i  the  bank  to  remain,  and  as  the  day-llde 
rose  only  about  half  way  up,  they  preferred  their  chance  on  the  shoal  to  thai 
of  being  crushed  to  pieces  in  the  ship  wlien  she  would  part.  The  number  oa 
the  bank  was  increased  by  v^^lnnteers  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  men  set 
about  erecting  a  tent  fpr  the  women  and  children,  which  they  effected  by 
placing  pieces  of  timber  and  fragments  of  cedar  planks  (the  remains  of  the 
catamaran  which  had  drifted  ashore)  upright  in  the  sand,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  sail-cloth,  which  was  brought  from  the  wreck  for  the  purpose ;  bat 
this  hurricane-house,  though  it  sheltered  them  from  the  air,  admitted  the 
water,  and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  at  high-water  for  fear  the  surf 
would  sweep  it  away.  The  tide,  as  on  the  preceding  night,  flowed  over  the 
bank,  destroyed  the  foundation  of  the  tent,  and  swept  away  most  of  the  pro- 
visions and  necessaries  brought  ashore.  A  few  of  the  troops  yet  remained  on 
board,  and  were  employed  in  hoisting  provisions  and  water  out  of  the  hold, 
while  those  on  the  bank  were  told  off  m  working  parties,  and  relieved  each 
other.  ^The  conveyin^p  of  the  casks  of  provisions  and  water  ashore,  was  how* 
ever  no' easy  task,  as  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to  disengage  them  from  the 
surf  alongside ;  and  so  difllcult  to  roll  them  over  the  rocks  of  the  bank,  that 
%  single  water  cask  sometimes  required  the  united  efforts  of  eight  men ;  but 
w^d  the  people  had  made  a  few  tnps  on  board,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  roughness  of  Jthe.way,  the  casks  were  lowered  over  the  side  at  about  Wf 
ebb,  and  hauled  out  to  the  surf  with  ropes,  as  in  many  places  there  was  wator 
enough  to  float  them,  or  at  least  to  fkcilftatethe  operation  of  rolling; 

As  it  was  now  become  apparent  that  the  only  hope  of  our  being  resened 
from  our  deplorable  situation  rested  on  the  poasibiUty  of  our  being  able  to 
make  ouir  .distress  known,  it  was  determined  by  the  Captain  to  fit  outttie  long- 
boat, the  only  one  now  remaining,  and  endeavour  to  make  some  port  on  tSs 
coast  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  possible  relief  might  be  found,  should 
she  meet  no  vessel  at  sea.  She  was  accordingly  overhauled,  and,  when  the 
necessary  preparations  were  completed,  eight  seamen  and  four  soldiers  wers 
selected  to  man  her.  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Parks,  chief  ofllcer  of 
the  jship,  and  Dr.  Kisbett,  who  volunteered  his  services  for  tMs  perilous  un- 
dertaking, and  whom  we  found  partieukvly  acMve  and  uselU  dh  many  trying 
occasions. 

On  Thursday  the  93d,  the  launch  was  parbuckled  over  the  side,  having  Mrl 
l^arks  aud  two  seamen  pn  bofrd,  Mr.  Parks  having  previously  received  in« 
siructlons  in  writing  ftom  Ci^tain  Corbyn,  drawn  up  with  every  predtioa, 
requiring  him  to  proceed  to  Moreton  Bay,  and  charter  a  ship  for  the  relief  of 
the  Chanotte*s  passengers  and  crew ;  or,  in  the  event  of  not  being  able  to 
succeed'  in  that  port,  to  try  every  other  he  oould  make.    Dr.  Nisbett  and  tiM 
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gJBMrinrtor  of  Iwr  crew  alMnrwdi  got  lato  her,  whetf  she'  dropped  «itenr.  Ob  * 
MBfliig  lh»  ehip,  they  eodewroeied  to  ibree  ter  throagh  the  mirf,  bat-  after  •■ 
frviUest  effort  of  muly  two  home,  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  end  leareli 
for  ft  peseage  faftber  to  ttae  ireetwaid,  which  they  eoon  foond,  and  we  hod  the 
tatiffhetioD  to  see  them  ontaide  of  the  breakers  with  a  fiae  breese  and  all  sail 
set.  r 

A  nvmber  of  eedar-pUnks  and  other  spars,  had  by  this  time  been  dmwn 
ashore  br  the  woiking  parties^  a  fBw  of  which  were  driven  end-down  in  the 
sand,  and  a  platform  laid,  about  fiTO  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  on  which  a 
tent  was  erected  for  thenutrried  people ;  a  small  space  of  this  was  screened  off 
at  the  north  end,  for  the  accommodation  of  Ldentenant  Clfaiton  afld  his  family^ 
who  had  signified  their  Intention  of  joining  those  on  the  bank  next  day ;  ac- 
cofdln|ply,  at  low-water,  the  officer,  with  his  lady  and  child,  aceompanM  by 
flfisa  'ryghe,  Mrs.  Clinton^s  sister,  reached  the  bank,  and  took  possession  of 
their  crazy  abode.  All  the  empty  casks  were  procured  from  the  ship,  and  a 
kind  of  breakwater  erected  on  the  most  exposed  side  of  the  tent,  by  sinking 
them  end-down  in  the  sand,  and  filling  them  with  shingle,  which  was  broaght 
from  the  lower  pftrt  oiTtbe  shoal  in  a  kind  of  rude  hand-barrow,  constrai^tedfor 
thai  purpose,  by  nailing  two  short  spars  borixontally  on  the  sides  of  an  old 
box.  These  casks  wereagain  fenced  with  a  dqj^ble  row  of  biilet-WQod,  dilTen 
deep  in  the  sand,  and  an  embanltment  of  shingle  raised  outside,  for  Uib  purpose 
of  breaking  the  Tiolence  of  the  surf  before  it  reached  our  inner  fortificationsi 
These  precautions,  we  considered,  would  contribute  greatly  to  our  protection 
at  the  return  of  tlie  spring-tides,  and  we  ceased  to  regard  their  approach  with 
that  degree  of  terror  we  felt  only  a  few  days  before.  The  carpenter,  with  Us 
cfewi  had  erected  a  stage,  on  which  tiiey  were  busily  employed  in  building  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  as  a  dernier  resort  in  the  erent  of  no  vessel  coming  to  our 
relief;  and,  although  our  situation  was  desperate,  we  were  not  entirety  with- 
out hope. 

Hitherto  no  lires  had  been  lost ;  but,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  97th,  while 
corporal  John  Hughes,  and  Thomas  Neal  of  the  41st,  were  engaged  ia  taking 
a  cask  of  water  ashore,  they  kept  too  fhr  to  the  eastward,  and  were  drawn 
faito  a  current,  which  sets  rapidly  to  the  northward  of  the  bank,  and  swept  out 
to  sea*  Neal,  on  perceiving  his  danger,  quitted  his  charge,  and  with  consi- 
derable diflleulty  reached  the  shore ;  but  poor  Hughes,  after  strugglhig  nearly 
an  hoar,  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  We.  surrey  the  dissolution  of  our  relatives 
snd  friends,  when  disease  or  age  has  ripened  them  for  the  grave,  with  a  por- 
tion of  that  calm  fesignalion  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  which  the  mild  pre- 
eepts  of  Christianity  so  strongly  inculcate,  and  consider  them  as  having  com* 
pleted  the  ends  for  which  they  received  existence ;  but  when  death  approadies 
as  by  any  unnatunl  means,  and  suddenly  snatches  ftom  us  the  young  and 
vigorous,  we  feel  the  futility  of  reckoning  on  a  length  of  days,  and  probably 
oonaider  that  we  ourselves  may  next  fall  beneath  the  dart  of  the  grim  king  of 
terrors.  Sudi  was  the  nature  of  our  reflections  as  we  gazed  in  melancholy 
grooM  on  the  green  waves  that  rolled  over  our  unfortunate  companion,  aim 
consldefed  his  exit  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world  as  a  prelude  to 
that  of  cmr  own. 

After  the  melancholy  event  last  recorded,  nothing  of  moment  ooenrred  tin 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  July ;  when,  about  seven  o'clock,  one  of  the  sen^ 
tinels  called  out,  *'  A  light,  a  light !  '*  Every  one  started  up,  nfid  gazed  lA 
the  given  direction,  widch  was  nearly  due  west,  wliere  they  saw,  to  their  in- 
expressiUci  satlsfhotion,  the  light  apparently  of  a  vessel  within  the  teef :  a 
loud  cheering  instantly  commenced,  and  a  piece  of  junk  was  lighted,  to  guido 
•our  snpposed  deliverers  to  the  bank ;  but,  alas !  we  were  doomed  to  expe"- 
rienee.  In  the  most  acute  manner,  that  sickness  of  the  heart  which  arisethfrom 
hope  deferred,  as  the  light  proved  only  to  be  the  evenin*  star  setting,  whieh, 
as  tiie  night  wan  hazy,  loomed  large  as  it  appronehed  the  horison,  and  Had 
every  appearance  of  a  signal-light  on  board  some  ship. 

Moat  of  Umprovi^oBsand  wiier.were  tfow  got  ashore,  besides  a  gimit 
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oomber  fif  cecbr  iriiMki,  Ae.  for  tte  faoftt :  loUMft,  by  the  IMi  «f  Jaiir,  lUlk 
mon  wmainod  in  the  wfeek  tfaan  waa  saBcleBt  tat  tte  mbiirtaMd  of  tInM 
irfao  ■eniiin0d0Dbowd,-*Tiz.  Captain  Ckiibyn,  Captain  1)^1^  of  AeHoB. 

'   I  wrinlutc]"' 


india  Covnany'n  aenrica,  Mra.  Dick,  with  her  infiurt  cUU,  Mr.iaQOlt«  i 
pficer  of  the  Boyal  Charlotte,  and  a  few  boya;  tha  bolawaia and  ^few^tlia 
men  having  been  sent  ashore  to  aher  aaila  for  tbe  boa;!,  wfedch,  it  waa  ezpectadit 
wottU  soon  be  feady  for  lannchiiig.  On  the  asonlag  of  the  tfth,  a  caMh  of 
bread  ^hat  had  been  buried  in  the  shingle,  was  raised,  and  brofiched ;  bat  was 
Iqand  oo^pletaly  spoiled  with  salt  water ;  and  on  tills  aAemoon  the  anrf  ran 
very  high,  and  beat  so  heaTily  on  the  shiji  that  she  Creqaentljr  heelod  oyer  as 
ibough  sbB  would  upset.  We  were  thus  in  considerable  pain  for  those  on 
hoara,  although  we  were  in  a  desperate  situation  ourselves,  the  waves  running 
high  over  the  bank,  and  threateninff  destruction  to  our  breakwaters  and  stages. 
■Notwithstanding  the  exertions  made  to  save  our  provittoas,  a  tierce  of  beel^ 
a  tierce  of  pork,  and  a  cask  of  water,  were  swept  away,  and  several  other  ar- 
ticles of  private  property,  and  consequently  of  minor  importaaoe,  however 
S)9verely  the  loss  might  be  felt  by  the  owners  at  the  time. 

In  thia  way  we  eomtimied,  till,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  S8th  of  Jnly,  about 
two  o*eloek,  a  heavy  souall  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  aadooatinned  forahoaft 
aa  hour  and  a  hsif.  As  it  elpared  away,  we  observed  the  people  oa  tbs 
wreck erowdtagto the  weather-side,  waving  their  hats,  dice.,  and  otharwisa 
signifying  that  soaething  unexpected  either  had  taken,  or  was  about  to  take 
place ;  -and  some  bf  the  people,  who  had  aseeoded  Uie  stage,  sung  out,  *'*'  A 
sail,  a  sail  I  *'  We  had  so  often  been  deceived  by  fallaoious  appearaneea,  that 
we  were  aew  become  slow  of  belief;  and  it  was  not  till  the  ensign  was  re* 
versed  on  boasd,  that  we  would  believe  there  was  a  sail  in  sight ;  in  aboat 
half  an  hour,  however,  we  made  out  a  sail  steering  down  on  the  reef.  It  Is 
impossible  to  describe  the  joy  thai  took  possession  of  all  bands.  The  vessel 
proved  to  be  a  brig,  and  ran  so  near  the  edge  of  the  reef,  that  the  people  on  the 
wreak  .simld  i>laiiily  distinguish  a  whide-boat  on  her  quarter,  and  her  orew  on 
the  riggiog  gaaingat  the  w(eck.  She  ran  a  few  miles  to  tlie  westward,  and 
iiwe  ovuld  seo  faer^standiog  off  and  on  as  long  as  day  lasted.  Wo  kept  up  a 
bUusi^g  firo  at  joigbt,  and  at  day-break  we  a^^  saw  her  hove-to,  agielat  way 
to  the  eaatwfurd ;  she  shoitiy  made  sail,  and  steered  for  us,  but  the  surf  jran  lo 
high  that  she  opuld  not  send  a  boat  ashore  v  we  were  certain  that  she  had  coast 
%q  our  relief,  yet  we  felt  mortified  and  depressed  that  we  ooald  hold  no  com- 
launieatioa  with  our  deliverers. 

-  We  had  frequentlv  seen  whales  aad  other  large  fish  playing  within  the  reef 
to  the  northward  of'^  the  settlement ;  and  as  we  could  see  no  oreakera  in  thai 
dlre^ion  we  were  confident  there  existed  a  passage  for  a  vessel,  but  we  had 
«M  laeaas  of  making  tins  known  on  board  the  brig.  We  watehed  her  tmstfoaa 
all  day,  and  at  night  again  lighted  our  fire  as  a  beacoa-light  to  bar ;  bat 
about  nine  o'elodk  the  tide  rose  over  the  bank,  and  swept  It  away,  aad  ia 
fkot  every  thing  that  was  burled  in  the  sand  or  otherwaya  seeored.  The 
carpenters  sawpU  aad  tool  chest  were  vrashed  away  about  tea  o'doek,  aad  tt 
uras  with  the^raatest  dMIdilty  that  we  aaved  oar  livea.  The  sitoatloa  of  the 
ladies  and  the  rest  of  the  women  in  the  tent  was  dreadful  in  the  cxtreare  s  as 
<be  surf  shook  the  findl  beams  of  their  creay  apartment  with  a  viole«ioe  that 
Ihreateped  instimt  destruction,  and  as  it  broke  under  their  feet,  dashed  through 
4he  teat,  and  wetted  them  to  the  skin.  Four  hours  of  dreadful  suspense  rolled 
b^vily  away,  and  the  tide  began  to  leave  us.  Might  too  wore  away,  and  the 
dawn  surprised  us  all  anxiously  looking  out  for  ibs  brig,  whiob  we  ooold  ao 
where  see  ia  the  directioa  of  yesterday,  but  on  looking  to  the  northward,  ahe 
was  seea  inside  the  reef,  at  the  distauce  of  about  four  miles  from  the  bask, 
steering  towards  us ;  she  soon  eame  to,  and  in  a  little  time  a  whale-boat, 
having  on  board  Mr.  Parks,  Dr.  Nisbett,  ami  the  master  of  the  bria,  palled 
to  the  hank ;  we  received  them  with  three  cheors,  which  they  retaraedaa  they 
leapt  ashore. 

AA«r  mnasi  cqagniaMoas  aail  uiquiri(9ft  Iml  paised  bolssa^  thssa^n- 
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tlentti  and  Mr.  ClinUm,  they  imae  a  short  rklt  to  the  ladtos  in  tlie  tent,  and 
Kt  oat  for  the  wreck ;  when  they  retarned  on  hoard  the  hrig,  the  women  and 
sick  men  accompanied  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  men  were  employed  hi 
ttiietingthe  caiptaHem  in  Inying  akidds  for  lamicMnff  the  boat,  which  was 
doae  as  soon  as  there  was  water  enong h  to  receive  her,  and  she  was  moored 
to  a  rock  about  15  or  80  Ihthoms  from  the  bank,  Mr.  C,  the  carpenters,  and 
serend  men,  remaining  on  board. 

Aboot  seven  o'-cLod^  the  snrf  began  to  beat  over  the  baaak,  and  by  nine  the 
proTision  casks  were  all  washed  up ;  we  diyided  ourseWes  amongst  them,  and 
viien  the  awful  rush  of  the  remorseleas  breakers  amongst  our  breakwaters 
asaeanoed  the  nunnent  of  danger,  we  closed  fn  and  dung  to  the  casks  till  the 
fSBodhy  wKve  left  them  agaia  on  the  hank.  Towavda  high  water  every  snrf 
juried  us  for  a  few  seconds,  and  we  could  scarcely  regaiix  our  breath  when  it 
led  tts,  before  it  was  orer  us  again.  Tlie  tent  tlwt  Imd  been  abandoned  by 
tke  women  in  the  forenoon  was  washed  away  with  all  the  other  stages,  carry- 
iog  along  with  them  nearly  all  the  knapsacks,  arms,  and  aceoutrements,  and 
mmX  other  things  that  from  tune  to  tiasie  had  been  brought  ashore.  By 
eleven  o*c1ocIk  nothing  remained  but  a  few  casks  of  watery  whidi  wens 
knocked  about  with  great  violence,  and  between  two  of  which  a  young  man 
beloDging  to  the  ship,  of  the  name  of  William  Banks,  had  his  right  knee  ao 
^neadfally  jaouned  an  to  eoeasion  his  death  a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at 
Sydney, 

.  The  moon  shone  very  bright,  and  lieutenant  Clinton,  who  had  watehed  our 
fituation  from  the  boat  with  toe  greatest  anxiety,  ordered  her  to  be  sheered 
towards  us  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  us  on  board ;  this,  owing  to  the  cur- 
rent, was  found  Impracticable,  and  we  must  have  perished  had  not  Beijeant 
O^Doanel,  of  the  SOth,  leapt  out  of  the  boat,  and  swam  to  us  with  the  end  of 
a  small  line,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  haul  the  boat  to  us,  but  when  tm 
came  broadside  to  the  current,  all  our  strength,  though  desperately  exerted, 
was  In  rain.  Corporal  Baker,  of  the  46th,  at  this  moment  sent  us  the  end  of 
a  hawser,  by  the  Hue  on  which  we  hung,  when  the  surf  knocked  «»  »"  ^ 
feel.  As  the  tide  began  to  ebb,  the  boat's  moonng  gave  way,  ^^V -!!«!!; 
We  gone  among  the  breakers,  had  we  not  held  her  on  by  the  hawser  so  pro- 
videntially seat  to  us  till  she  grounded  on  the  bank. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  Isi  of  August  every  thing  that  could  be  ibrougw 
Tnm  the  wreck  was  sent  on  board  the  brig,  and  all  the  P««P^ ^J^n^ 
«ie  ooune  of  the  day.  She  got  underwelgh  at  four  in  the  •J^^^^";" 
chwed  the  reef  as  night  set  in,  and  after  «  pwtty  ^^^^^^f^.^^^^^o^ 
days,  landed  us  in  Sydney,  to  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  acH«»^ 
>vitb  our  misfortunes. 


TO  MABT. 


O,  Mart  !  wilt  tinrn  think  of  u-. 

When  Hingham's  shades  again  y»«  ^^^ ' 

And  may  I  hope  once  more  to  see 

That  faultless  form,  that  lovely  face  ; 

And  hear  from  lips,  devoid  of  grille. 

The  cheerful  dictates  of  tha  heart  ; 

And  once  again  behold  that  amii*?* 

lU  wonted  influence  impart  ?    .  _^, 

To  be  assured  of  this,  would  cliO«r  ^ 

The  settled  gloom  of  many  •»  ^*^^^  » 

Would  oft  dispel  the  rising  fo»f  •  _ 

And  snatch  me/rom  distraction  %^^^' 

Farewell,  dear  girl  I  but  in  ^l^^f^, 

Thy  fond  remembrance  ne'er  »»***JS~' 
For  though  it  grieves  me  thus  topan^ 

'T  would  grieve  m  moxo  %Q  wound  tny  p«ic«.       j.  b.  B- 
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Naturally  disposed,  as  we  are,  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  gene- 
ra] superiority  in  the  cultivation  of  science,  there  are  at  least  some 
of  its  departments  in  which  our  neighbours  on  the  continent  have 
made  far  groater  advances,  and  this  disparity  is  particularly  striking 
in  a  branch  of  no  minor  importance.  Zoology,  which  might  have 
been  presumed  to  offer  peculiar  attractions  as  illustrating  the 
wopders  of  the  creation  in  the  most  perfect  of  its  produtions,  and 
as  connected  with  the  history  of  those  beings  from  which  man  de-^ 
rives  his  principal  support,  has,  hitherto,  received  in  England  no 
public  encouragement  whatever,  while,  in  France,  and  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  it  "has  long  been  fostered  and  supported  by 
their  respective  governments  with  a  liberality  which  does  them 
honour,  fience,  it  has  necessarily  resulted  that  while  its  progress 
has  been  great  in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  it  has  been  cramped 
and  impeded.  No  adequate  funds  having  been  provided  either  by 
the  Government,  or  by  the  union  of  individuals  for  the  maintenance 
of  extensive  collections,  our  knowledge  has  been  limited,  in  this 
country,  to  the  few  living  specimens  exhibited  as  shows  by 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  of  menageries ;  to  the  comparatrvely 
smsJl  aasemblage  of  preserved  specimens  contained  in  the  British 
Maseum,  and  in  one  or  two  other  public  establishments  ;  and  to 
the  more  extensive,  but  more  scattered  and  less  easily  accessible 
treasures  possessed  by  private  persons.  With  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  are  acquainted  only  through  the 
itiiedium  of  figures  and  descriptions,  furnished  to  us  by  foreigners,  or 
by  the  natives  of  countries  whose  connecUon  with  the  more  distant 
regkODB  of  the  world,  from  which  these  rarer  species  are  derived,  is 
infinitely  less  than  tlukt  which  we  ourselves  possess. 

The  situation  of  England  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  fiivourable  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  nuiterials  of  zoolbgical  knowledge.  Her  aliips 
cover  every  sea,  and  her  commerce  penetrates  into  every  clime. 
The  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  is  at  her  command.  Into  her 
ports  every  wind  would  forward  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  all  the  productions  of  animated  nature,  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  however  remote ;  but  for  such  a  freight 
there  has  hitherto  been  no  demand.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
such  adventures  could  only  become  beneficial  when  the  attentim  of 
the  public  should  be  excited  to  the  subject,  and  when  the  higher 
and  more  influential  classes  among  us  should  be  brought  to  foel 
and  to  exhibit  an  interest  in  its  advancement.  That  such  an  in- 
terest is  at  length  springbg  up,  recent  odiurrences  have  shown, 
and  we  liaU  its  appesianoe  with  pleasure,  anticipating,  from  its  pn>- 
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fresS)  the  removal  of:  one  'of  the  reproaches  on  the  seientific  cha-' 
racter  of  the  nation,  and  lookbg  forward  through  its  means  to  the 
eTentual  enlargement  of  our  inteUectoal  gratifications,  and  to  the 
increase  of  onr  domestic  comforts. 

'  It  18  not,  howerer,  from  any  act  originating  with  the  Government 
of  Bngland,  in  emolation  of  those  of  other  nations,  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  hope  for  these  beneficial  results.  The  Government  of 
England  follows,  but  never  leads,  the  public  opinion.  A  strong 
interest  must  be  excited  among  one  or  more  classes  of  weight  in 
the  community,  and  must  be  most  unequivocally  demonstrated  by 
their  actions,  before  any  active  co-operation  can  be  expected  frofn 
those  in  whom  the  power  is  vested.  By  private  individuals,  every 
object,  however  nationally  important,  must  consequently  be  com- 
menced ;  and  it  is  in  the  union  of  a  considerable  body  of  our 
countrymen,  distinguished  as  well  by  rank  as  talent,  that  we  see 
the  first  evidences  of  a  spirit  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  zoology.  Should  the  Zoological  Society  which  has  been 
recently  establ^hed  in  London  continue  to  increase  in  respectability 
and  influence  as  rapidly  as  may  be  augured  from  its  present  situa- 
tion, its  establishments  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  eventually  taken 
under  the  patronage,  and  favoured  with  the  support,  of  the  Govern  • 
ment.  Without  national  support  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be- 
come a  worthy  rival  of  the  munificent  establislunents  of  Paris ;  but 
with  that  encouragement,  which  it  might  and  ought  to  receive,  it 
would  speedily  surpass  them  in  the  number  and  value- of  its 
collections. 

Under,  these  circumstances^  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  new  society  should  exhibit  from  the  moment  of  its  formation  an- 
Imposing  appearance,  and  never,  in  fact,  did  any  society  commence 
its  labours  under  auspices  more  favourable,  or  with  prospects  more 
cheering.  Previously  to  the  meeting  in  April  last,  at  which  the 
Society  was  constituted,  nearly  three  hundred  members  had  sig-. 
aifie4  their  intention  of  joining  it, .  and  among  these  were  included 
every  name  in  England  at  all  distinguished  in  the  science,  together 
iprith  many  individuals  of  the  highest  rank  and  infli^ence.  In  the 
short  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  upwards  of  one  hundred  addi- 
tional names  have  been  subscribed,  and  the  interest  it  has  excited 
appears  still  to  be  on  the  increase.  Corresponding  in  activity  with 
the  warmth  of  this  public  support,  have  been  the  exertions  of  the 
iptelligent  and  zealous  officers  to  whom  the  Society  has  intrusted 
the  management  of  its  affairs.  A  house  has  been  taken  in  the 
most  central  part  of  western  London,  which  is  now.  pr,eparing  for 
the  reception  of  the  collections  alreaidy  placed  at  its  disposal.  In 
a  very  few  weeks  there  will,  be  exhibited  in  it  prepared  specimens 
of  nearly  two  thousand  species  of  mammalia  and  birds,  a  number 
t^x  exceeding  that  contained  in  our  present  national  establishment, 
tjie  British  Museum.    If  the  infant  Hercules  thus  surpasses  adults 
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in  str^gth  it  th(^  tuMant  of  hfo  biitti^  tviifti  mkj  tre  il»t  fuitiei}iftt« 
from  hifl  adolescence ;  whftt  from  thd  full  Tigonr  of  !dd  mftnhoodf 
For  th^se  extensile  collectfoiiB  the  Society  i«  indebted  to  the  IflNM 
rality  of  its  late  President,  Sir  Staittford  Rallies,  and  of  Its  Seeretaty^ 
Mr.  Vlgvnj  To  the  same  sealons  friends  it  will  ^ao  evi  coUeetinns 
in  mmit  other  departments  of  zoology  almost  equally  respectable** 
Th^  whole  of  these  #ill  bd  immediately  at  the  service  of  the  lnera*< 
bera,  to  whom  the  freest  accese  that  can  be  grsxifedf  eonsmtent  with 
their  aecnrity^  will  be  constantly  afforded. 

Bven  from  its  ontset,  the  Zoological  Society  will  thtis^  bo 
possessed  of  li  collection  of  preserved  specimens  superior  t& 
any  other  in  the  country.  Bnt  its  Tiews  ettend  beyond  tho* 
preservation,  of  Stuffed  skins  and  the  lifeless  corpses  Of  miinmfe !' 
they  ehibrace  the  maintenance  of  living  animdls,  so  te  as  they* 
can  be  obtained  and  kept  together.  In  this  depattment,  an* 
equal  activity  has  beeh  didplay^.  Ground  has  been  obtained  in^ 
the  Regent^s  Park,  in  ^hlch  aviariesf,  gardens,  and  encliAutiesfy  are 
about  to  be  foftned ;  and  a  treaty  has  been  entered  hilo  #ith  the 
proprietor  of  the  most  extensive  collection  of  living  animals  in  the 
metropolis,  for  its  transfer  thithei*  as  soo>n  as  the  necessttry  bi^ld-J 
ings  have  been  erected.  Vo  this  collection  also,  the  members  of 
the  Society  y^IL  have  access  as  a  matter  of  rights  and  the  public  im 
general  wih  be  admitted  on  terms  hereafter  to*  be  arranged.  Re- 
moved from  the  confined  and  unpleasant  situation  into  t^hicb  they 
are  now  crammed,  these  aninmls  will  no  longer  produce,  in  the  morO^ 
ample  and  well  ventilated  space  which  will  be  allotted  tO  thisin/ 
those  diBgtBting  sensatiois  Oceasiondly  experienced  by  iht  caaaal 
visitor ;  the  advocates  of  humanity  towards  th^  bmte  creation  wiH" 
rejoice  in  the  comfort  affarded  by  their  superior  accommodation; 
wUle  Uie  stadent  of  nature  will  feel  asavred^  that  tdieir  movements 
and  ttaair  inatmets  ate  less  fettered,  and  that  Ins  dedi(«tioaa  ham^ 
them  are  oonsequently  entitled  to  be  received  with  less  hesitafon. 

Among  the  other  objects  of  the  Society,  are  the  formatioii  t>f-  a- 
Museum,  and  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  of  a  Libraty  of  Zoolo- 
gical works.    On  the  importance  of  the  former,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell,  since  it  is  universally  allowed  to  form  the  onhr  sute  basm  of 
all  attempts  at  a  natural  arrangement  of  the  anim&I  kingdom.  The* 
latter  is  no  less  essential,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  increasing  the  coafb- 
sion  of  nomenclature  alre&dy  too  prevalent,  from  the  common,  and 
in  many  cases,  almost  unavoidable,  error  of  describing  as  new,  ani-' 
mals  which  had  already  been  named  and  characterised  elsewhere.' 
The  want  of  a  good  zoological  library  has  perhaps  proved  a 
greater  impediment  than  any  other  to  the  progress  of  science  amQng- 
us.    It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted,  that  nO  approach,  even  to  a  coili-' 
plete  ccAlection  of  works  on  zoology  exists  in  Bnffland,  and*  hence* 
we  are  frequently  compelled  to  hesitate  so  longbefotti  we  can  safely 
assert  a  species  to  be  undescrfbed,  that  foreiguers  st6pin  stad  chA^ 
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ncterise  it»  while  ire  are  In  Vaitt  seeking  fbr  infinnatiosi  on  the 
aibjeet*  It  is  certainly  no  slight  imputation  on  joxlv  soolbgieal 
seal  or  knowledge,  that  wlnle  we  have  here  desefibed  hot  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  animal  pradnctions  even  of  onr  own  mmie«« 
Maa  colonies  and  dependeDcies,  the  task  of  snpplying  oar'  defi4 
dencieB  has  devolved  upon  the  Continental  nataralistSy  who  have 
ezeciited  it  to  their  own  hononr,  hat  to  oar^disgrace.  One  instance 
may  saffice  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been  earned.  Of 
the  new  species  of  mammalia,  described  in  the  splendid  <  JEfistmre 
Natnrelle  des  Mammifdres,'  by  M.  M.  Oeoftrey,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Fi 
Cnvier^  more  than  one  half  are  natives  of  India ;  many  of  them 
were  preserved  alive  in  the  public  collection  at  Berraekpore.;  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  materiala  for  their  history  weite  collected 
by  a  single  indmdual,  M.  DavanceL  The  industry  of  this  one  man 
has  done  infinitdy  more  towards  illostradng  in  a  foreign  work  the 
natural  history  of  the  quadrupeds  oi  out  ladiaa  possessions,  thai» 
has  been  effected  by  die  whole  body  of  our  oountrymen  resident 
there^  or  now  settlect  at  home. 

We  arc  far  from  intending  to  reflect  either  on  the  zeal  or  the  in- 
dustry of  the  English  zoologists.  We  know  that,  among  them,  there 
are  many  who,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  hitherto  opposed  to  their 
progress,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  respectable,  and  even  aiv 
elevated  rank,  in  those  departments  of  the  science  to  which  they 
have  devoted  themselves.  It  is  creditable  to  them  to  have  risen 
superior  to  the  difficulties  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded ; 
and  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  effected  so  much  under  the  cir-» 
cumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  affords  ample  evidence 
of  their  capacity  for  assuming  the  highest  elevation,  if  furnished 
with  opportunities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  their  competitors; 
Tliese opportunities,  we  trust,  theyare  nowabout  to  possess,  through 
tiia  fiberal  patronage  which  caimot,  we  think,  fail  to  be  iiffordcd 
by  the  publK:  to  a  Society,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  the  pfOr4 
matiiMi  of  acienoe  on  utilitarian  principles. 

On  this  latter  point,  a  few  observations  may  be  allowed  us.  W^ 
w31  not  complain  of  the  commercial  spirit  of  our  country.  It  is 
that  which  has  raised  her  to  the  jrinnacle  of  prosperity,  which  has 
establldied  her  credR  and  augmented  her  resources,  beyond  those 
of  every  other  nation.  But  we  must  Always  regret  its  interference 
with  the  progress  of  science,  and  it  is  unfortunately  but  too  true^ 
that  no  science  has  ever  prospered  in  England,  except  such  as  held 
out  some  prospect  of  comnsercial  advantage  from  its  cultivatioDi 
Tims,  astronomy  has  received  encouragement  in  consequence  of 
tta  necessity  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  the  mathematics  are 
cultivated  for  the  assistance  which  they  afford  to  the  pni^uits  of 
the  astronomer  and  of  the  mechanist ;  and  chemistty  finds  its  sup* 
port  in  the  prospect  winch  it  holds  out  of  improvements  in  the  arts 
and  1^  the  manufactures.    It  is^  pelrhaps,  beoaase  soelogy  has  not 
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yet  bMn  regahbd  as  capable  of  afiiiof  id  the  fniiheEanceof  Hoy 
useful  object,  ihat  It  has  been  hitherto  held  in  jo  light  estimation. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  matter,  of  euriosity,  pr^ductiTe' 
of  ezpendituie,  withont  any  adequate  retaniy  and  has  consequently 
biMn  leltas  an  amusement  for  the  idler  and  the  loiterer  alone»  a 
class  of  beings  rendered  extremdy  rare  among  us  by  the  trading 
spirit  which/ pervades  almost  tiie  very  air  we  breathe.  But  ire 
cannot  admit  the  justice  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  2kN>logy  has, 
indeiBdy.been  hitherto  too  little  cultivated  with  a  view  to  tiie  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  maafrom  that  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  animal  kingdom,  to  which  its  well-regulated  study,  would 
lead  him.  Yet,  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming,  for  our  intellectual 
resources,  that  superiority  over  our  ancestors,  which  we  are  so 
fond  of  claiming,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  these  ad- 
vantages would  be  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  It  is  to  the  un- 
cultivated aborigines  o/ Europe  that  we  owe  most  of  our  iteea  of 
cattle,  our.swans,  our  geese,  and.oar  ducks ;  to  the  naUves  of  India 
we  are  indebted  for  the  peacock  and  the  domestic  fowl ;  from  the 
bhabitapts  of  Africa  we  received  our  guinea-fowl ;  and  from  those 
9f  An^erica  iJroost  our  latest  importation  for  the  CBurm-yard,  the 
turkey.  These,  and,  in  short,  every  domestic  animal,  from  wjiich 
clviliziDd  man  derives  the  chief  part  of  his  food  and  of  his  clothing, 
were  reclaimed  for  him  from  the  wildness  of  Nature,  by  those  on 
whose  intellectual  inferiority  he  is  accustomed  to  look  down  with 
contempt.  But  civilized  man  can  yet  exhibit  no  proofs  of  the  su- 
perior value  of  his  mental  endowments,  as  conducive  to  the  supply 
of  his  wants,  or  the  advancement  of  his  comforts,  through  the  means 
tfi.  the  animal  creation.  Little,  in  fact,  has  been  attempted  by  him, 
except  the  perpetuation  of  casual  varieties,  and  their  improvement 
by  crossing  one  breed  with  another. 

»  It  is  just  then  that  he  should  bring  to  the  test  the  value  of  his 
boasted  superiority  in  this  neglected  department,  that  he  should 
at  length  exert  himself  to  render  available  to  his  service,  other  of 
the  productions  of  nature,  than  those  transmitted  to  lum  by  his 
barbarous  progenitors.  In  the  ample  extent  of  the  animal  creation,, 
new  materials  could  scarcely  fall  to  be  obtained  by  the  manufiic- 
turer,  and  new  sources  of  profit  by  the  farmer.  The  more  general 
iofimnation  possessed  by  the  former,  has  indeed  already  pointed 
out  to  him,  in  some  few  instances,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
fiom  the  employment  of  the  already  domesticated  animals  of  other 
countries,  and  his  extensive  capital  has  enabled  him  to  introduce 
them,  and  to  profit  by  their  superiority.  Into  France,  the  Thibet 
goat  has  been  imported,  a  breed  particularlv .  valuable  there  on 
account  of  the  avowed  determination  to  render  the  metropolis  of 
that  country  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  most  beautifttl  shawls^ 
England  has  also  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino 
sheep,  so  well  calculated,  by  the  fineness  and  length  of  its  wqq1>  to 
support  the  character,  and  increase  the  value  of  what  was  formerly 
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B^Brded  as  oar  staple  maaulMlure.  Other  -bipeds,  and  erao  atkiMr 
aaamalsy  might  prohably  be  beneficially  employed  for  the  same 
parpoees.  In  its  origiaal  state,  the  sheep  was  supplied  with  merely 
a  short  down,  hidden  beneath. coarse  hairs.  Circamstances  alone 
have  converted  this  useless  down  into  the  most  valuable  of  animal 
productions^  wooL  Is  it  presuming  too  much  to  anticipate  that  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  causes  by  which  this  important  change 
has  been  effected,  might  lead  to  the  application  of  similar  principles, 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  covering  of  animals,  of  much  larger  sise 
than  the  sheeoy  and  originally  furnished  with  a  thicker  and  finer 
down  ?  Could  this  be  effected^  the  more  abundant  and  beautifal 
fleeces  thus  produced  would  unquestionably  become  an  object  of 
the  highest  importance,  by  the  extension  which  they  would  give  to 
the  resources  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  additional  beauty  which 
they  would  impart  to  his  fabrics.  ^ 

To  the  former,  equal  prospects  of  advantage  might  be  offered 
from  similar  sources.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  only  of 
the  munerOuB  quadrupeds,  the  introduction  of  which  into  finglairf 
might  he  made  hi|^y  beneficial  to  his  interests:  we  alliiae  to 
the  Ptorik  sheep  of  Ladakh,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in  the 
Transactions  oi  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  On  spots  where  the 
eye  eaa  scarcely  detect  any  traces  of  vegetation,  this  hardy  aninal 
is  capable  of  procuring  sufficient  nourishment,  and  becomes  periiaps 
more  eoni|iletely  domesticated  than  even  the  dog,  feeding  from  the 
hMvds  of  its  master,  and  nibbling  the  bones  which  he  has  rejected. 
S»n$ly  the  feeding  of  this  fiimiliar  and  hardy  creature  on  much  of 
our  hanea  and  poorer  lands,  would  be  a  more  profitable  q)ecula^ 
tiota  to  the  landholder,  and  those  who  depend  on  him  fi>r  their 
daily  fimd,  than  the  ruinous  plan  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to^  of 
forcing  ham  almost  uncultivable  ground,  a  half  or  a  quarter  crop 
of  com,  and  compelling  the  laborious  artisan  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  the  result  of  this  miserable  waste  of  capital  and  industry. 

'  Among  birds  also  there  are  many  which  might  be  rendered  pro- 
fitable in  our  farm-yards.  India  still  retains  many  species  of  phea- 
sants, which  might  doubtless  be  domesticated  among  us,'includhig 
the  whole  of  the  genus  Gallus  of  M.  Femminck,  of  which  our  com- 
mon fowl  is  the  type.  Universally  as  this  bird  is  now  spread  abroad 
among  the  habitations  of  men,  it  still  exhibits  numerous  traits  of 
a  savage  aatnre,  which  must  have  rendered  it  originally  extremely 
difficult  to  tame.  The  same  perseverance  which  Succeeded  in  over* 
^ondng  the  wild  propensities  of  this  bird,  conld  scarcely  fiHtl  of  re- 
'claiming  to  our  service  the  congenerous  species,  inclading  the 
gigantic  fowl  of  Sumatra,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marsden,  the  height  of 
which  is  said,  to  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  peek  the  crumbs  off  an 
ordinary  table.  Ducks  and  geese  in  abundant  variety  might  be 
aupplied  ftom  almost  every  region ;  oiir  woods  might  reeeii^  new 
And  more  profiiahle  inhabitants  from  among  the  feathered  crtiatioit ; 
OrU^tttl  Herald,  Vol  lU.  Y 
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whUe  6Qr  oraamental  podtiy-ysikrds  wonld  derive  additional  laBtre 
fron  the  Argils  pheasant,  and  other  similitr  l>irds  of  the  East,  infe* 
rior  in  tlie  beanty  of  their  plumage  only  to  the  brilliaat  and  bnt* 
terfly-Kke  honeysackers  of  America. 

From  the  introduction  of  new  species  of  fish,  we  confess  that  we 
anticipate  le^ss.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  oppose 
their  transportation,  even  within  inoderate  distances,  and  can 
scarcely  be^eve  it  possible,  although  there  are  some  among  us  who 
entertain  more  sanguine  notions,  that  they  should  be  brought  hither 
from  remote  climes.  But  these  animals,  although  apparently  little 
under  the  control  of  man,  in  consequence  of  the  different  element  in 
which  they  live,  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  rendered  a 
eource  of  isteady  and  effective  profit.  A  more  extended  spread  of 
general  infonnation  respecting  the  habits  of  the  aninial  creation, 
would  speedily  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  country  gentleman  the 
fact  of  the  rapid  gro^^th  of  fishes^  especially  within  the  first  few 
Vears..  If,  on  his  estate,  he  possessed  any  extensive  ponds,  or  even 
the  faciUties  for  forming  them,  he  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  the 
proprietors  of  France  and  Germany,  in  many  districts  of  which 
hufe  revenues  are  derived  from  the  growth  and  sale  of  earp',  and 
0(9ler  fresh-water  fish.  He  might  even  be  induced  to  introduce 
into  his  ponds  smelts,  and  other  half  salt-water  species,  following 
in  this  the  example  of  Colonel  Meynell,  than  whose,  (after  artsi^ 
d^nce  of  three  years  in  fresh  water,)  the  fisherroeu  of  the  Tees  de* 
dared  that  they  had  never  seen  "  a  finer  lot  of  smelts."  If  the  water 
of  his  ponds  were,  from  their  vidnity  to  the  sea,  at  all  bvackuh,  he 
would  feel  stiD  less  hesitation  in  stocking  them  with  these  fishes ; 
aod  he  might  even  be  carried  so  for,  as  to  feel  desirous  of  verifyiog 
the  experiments  recently  recorded  Ivy  Dr.  Macculloch,  from  whieh 
it  appetfra,  that  the  sea  fishes  not  only  exist  and  propagate  freely 
In  water  occasionally  almost  perfectly  fresh,  and  never  more  than 
bmcldsh,  but  that  they  also  improve  in  flavour  and  in  size.  Thue 
the  sole  is  stated  to  have  become  twice  as  thick  as  one  of  the  same 
size  from  the  sea,  and  the  plaise  three  times  as  thick.  The  basse 
also  becomes  much  thicker,  and  improves  in  delicacy,  and  the  mul- 
let enlarges  in  breadth,  and  presents  a  much  tlilcker  layer  of  fat. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sea  fishes  usually  employed  as  food,  have 
been  thus  naturalised  by  a  proceeding  which,  although  only  now  in 
process  of  rerival,  was  extensively  promoted  at  Rome  in  her  well- 
known  Vivaria.  It  would  certainly  be  important  that  these  expe- 
riments should  be  extensively  repeated,  as  their  successful  result 
would  ensure,  not  only  a  new  source  of  profit  to  numerous  indivi- 
dnaky  but  also  a  constant  and  improved  supply  to  pur  markets  of 
aa  almost  essential  article  of  food,  which  b  now  subject  to  perpe- 
tual fluctuation. 

\   Into  the  lower  departments  of  zoology  we  will  not  pursue  theoo 
qpecolations.    The  few  hints  which  we  have  almost  casually  tfarowm 
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(ogetber  wiU»  we  thinky  sufiee  to  show  that  much  may  yet'  be  ex«r 
peeted  from  the  animal  creation^  la  furtherance  and  increase  of  the 
OomfoFta  of  man.  That  the  new  Society  should  pursue  every  utili* 
tariaaview  to  the  fullest  extent,  is  more  than  can  be  &irly  ex- 
pected from  it.  The  institution  of  a  few  preliminary  experiments 
aiooe,  and  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient  number  of  luiiroals  to 
enable  those  whose  interest  may  be  eventually  concerned  in  them, 
to  follow  up  these  experiments  on  the  large  scale,  is  indeed  all  thai 
It  ought  to  attempt  in  this  way  ;  and  so  &r,  we  conceive,  the  exer* 
lion  of  the  Zoological  Society  will  not  be  wanting.  But  the  extent 
to  which  its  labours  will  become  generally  beneficial  must  neces- 
sarily depeiid  on  the  support  which  it  receives.  If,  therefore,  its 
objects  be  deemed  praiseworthy,  if  they  are  such  as  ought  to  be 
encooiaged  iii  a  national,  and  even  in  a  philanthropic,  point  of  view, 
let  it  be  upheld  by  all  who  enjoy  the  means  of  assisting  it.  Wq 
have  already  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  if  the  public  at  large 
feels  an  interest  in  its  advancement,  and  evinces  that  interest  by 
it^  actions,  but  not  otherwise,  it  will  speedily  be  taken,  as  it  ought 
to' be,  under  the  protection  of  Government.  An  institution,  the 
objects  of  which  are  truly  national,  will  then  receive  the  national 
support,  and  will  no  longer  depend  for  its  continuance  on  the  unn 
aided  contributions  of  private  individuals. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  written,  the  infant  Society, 
on  behalf  of  wluch  they  were  intended  to  bespeak  the  interest  of 
oar  readers,  has  sustained  a  great,  an  almost  irreparable  loss,  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  its  President,  and  we  might 
add,  its  parent,  for  to  his  zealous  exertions  was  it  mainly  indebted 
for  its  existence,  and  to  his  fostering  care  may  be-ftttributed  no 
small  portion  of  its  success.  To  expatiate  on  the .  character  of 
that  gentleman  in  his  capacity  of  a  statesman,  would  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  the  present  article;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  his  straight  forward  and  liberal  policy,  (more  particularly  as 
evinced  in  the  settlement  of  Singapore,)  and  the  undeviating  recti- 
tude of  his  views  and  of  his  conduct  in  the  important  government 
which  he  was  ci^ed  upon  to  fill,  will  long  endear  his  memory  to 
the  hearts  as  well  of  the  Native  population  as  of  the  European  re- 
sidents. It  will  be  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  to  notice  that 
devotedness  to  science  which  occupied  the  second  place  in  his 
nund,  snbservient  only  to  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  more 
important  interests  of  mankind.  The  ardour  in  the  acquisition  of 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  manifested  in  his  own  person,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  he  was  always  ready  to  encourage  and 
refrard  the  same  disposition  in  others,  are  deserving  of  the  warmest 
pn^ise.  In  circumstances  the  most  distressing,  and  weighed  down 
by  the  pressure  of  difficulties  under  which  an  ordinary  mind  would 
have  sunk,  when  the  labours  as  it  were  of  his  life  were  suddenly 
annihilated  by  a  calamity  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  he  never 
loat    flight   of  his    favourite   object,    but   applied    liimself    with 
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redoabled  energy  to  the  task  <^  repairiiig  the  consiiiiaeDceB  of  lili 
jhisfortune.  And  even  the  very  last  act  of  his  life,  \rhen  retired 
from  tbe  cares  attendiint  on  his  pablic  station,  has  been  to  raise, 
hi  the  Zoological  Society,  a  oionnment  of  the  seal  by  irfaSch  he 
was  animated  for  the  advancement  of  natural  science.  To  this 
Society  he  had  devoted  his  extensive  collections  in  all  the* 
classes  of  animated  nature ;  and  the  very  day  which  succeeded 
that  on  which  he  so  suddenly  expired  was,  we  believe,  appointed 
for  their  transfer  to  its  possession.  We  trust  that  the  benefit  of 
Ms  intentions  in  this  respect  will  not  be  lost  to  the  Society,  botthnt 
they  will  still  occupy  the  station  in  its  museum  to  which  they  were 
destined,  and  thus  perpetuate  to  future  generations,  in  a  manner 
the  most  striking,  the  remembrance  of  the  services  rendered  to 
natural  history  by  one  of  its  most  assiduous  and  ablest  col- 
tlvators. 


DEPRIVATION   OF  COLONIAL  RIGHTS  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD 

HOPE.* 

■*  Iir  every  tMnir  exceot  their  foreign  tntde,  the  llherty  of  the  Bngliih  Ca« 
lonists  to  manage  tneir  own  ailUrs  their  own  wajr,  it  complete.  It  to  la 
every  r^pect  equal  to  their  fellow-citisens  at  home,  and  is  secured  in  the 
same  manner  bv  an  Assembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People,  who 
tAtdm  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Colonial  Go* 
Temaent.    The  authority  of  this  aaacmbly  overawes  the  ezeeatlve  power, 

•«  and  neither  the  meanest  nor  the  most  obooxiotts  Colontot,  as  looc  as  ha 
obeys  the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment,  either  of  the  Gp- 
vernor  or  of  any  other  clTil  or  military  oQoer  of  the  Colony.— 8Mrra*s 

*    •  Wealth  of  Nf^ons.'" 

Dr.  Smitb's  remark  on  the  state  of  English  colonies  is  not  a]i« 
4)licable  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  So  far  from  having  the  liberty 
to  manage  our  own  affairs  our  own  way,  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
privilege  of  one  individual  to  nuinage  our  affairs  his  own  way.  So 
far  from  having,  our  interests  secured  by  an  Assembly  of  Represea- 
tativesy  there  has  not  existed  in  the  colony  any  power  of  coativl, 
,nor  any  check  of  the  smallest  value  on  the  absolute  will  of  the  Qo« 
veriior.  It  is  true,  that  the  Oovenior  could  not  impose  taxes  openly, 
without  the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  Colonial  Secretaiy  of 
State  at  home,  and  that  all  his  proclamations,  although  acted,  upon 
ifhen  issued,  required  the  same  sanction  in  order  to  their  per- 
manency ;  yet  it  is  no  leas  true,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  received 
his  information  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  respecting  the  expecUency  of 
any  proposed  measure,  from  the  Governor  himself,  or  from  hue- 
tionaries  much  in  his  confidence,  or  entirely  under  his  power.  Sueli 
a  government,  it  is  obvious,  possessed  the  worst  features  of  a  pore 
.  despotism,  whilst  the  checks  which  operate  more  or  less  on  thm 
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*  irorM  of  despotiBtiu  were  waiting.  An  hereditfiry  despot  is  «t  least 
tke  eooBtryman  of  bis  subjects.  He  must  bave  many  na,tioDal  feel- 
ings in  common  witb  tbem,  and  bis  counsellors  wiU  generally  bave 
many  interests  equally  affected  witbtbose  of  tbe  community  by  tbe  acts 
tbey  advise.  His  descendants  and  tbeirs  will  one  day  form  part  f  f 
tbe  community^  and  tbeir  future  prosperity  and  safety  will  naturally 
daim  attention.  An  boreditary  nobility,  and  a  powerful  clergy, 
baye  also,  on  m^y  occasions,  presented  a  barrier  against  oppression, 
or  tbe  accumulation  of  a  dangerous  degree  of  power  in  tbe  bands 
of  tbe  executive.  Besides,  in  most,  if  not  all,  despotic  govemmenlp, 
tbere  are  certain  fundamental  laws  wbicb  scarc^y  any  monarcb  bas 
erer  infiringed  witb  impunity.  But  at  tbe  Cape  we  seem  to  bave 
lost  sigbt  of  every  principle  of  rational  government ;  tl^e  Governof , 
neitb^  hereditary  nor  elective— irresponsible  witbin  tbe  cplpny, 
and  consequently  apt  to  exceed  tbe  limits  of  just  autbority— -re- 
sponsible to  tbe  bome  Government,  and,  tberefore,  fretful  and 
jealous  of  any  inquiry,  or  of  tbe  least  cbance  of  exposure ;  tbe 
Judges  inadequately  pud,  and  removable  at  pleasure.  Tbe  otber 
colonial  functionaries  equally  under  bis  influence,  mvested  witbm 
tbeir  respective  jurisdictions  wiUi  power  as  great  as  tbat  of  the 
Governor  bimself,  and  as  little  exposed  to  tbe  control  of  public 
.ofttnion  as  bimself,  perhaps  even  less,  so  long  as  they  contrived  to 
keep  on  certain  terms  with  bim.  Under  such  a  system^  it  is  obvioiits 
tbat  tbe  people  owed  all  tbe  rights  tbey  still  enjoyed  to  the  foi;- 
bearance  of  tbeir  rulen. 

These  truths  bave  been  felt  and  acknowledged :  the  only  di#- 
pnte  seems  now  to  be  about  the  remedy ;  and  it  must  be  appa- 
rent tbat  a  mere  change  of  men,  or  even  a  temporary  change  of 
measures,  would  be  of  no  avail.  We  must  bave  free  institutions  if 
we  would  bave  security  in  future,  and  tbe  basis  of  all  free  govern- 
ment rests  on  this,  that  tbe  people  should  possess  a  large  share  in  tbe 
legislative,  and  secure  to  themselves  the  means  of  exercising  a  con- 
aCant  check  on  tbe  executive.  Without  this  tbe  best  of  laws  may 
become  a  dead  letter,  and  acts  of  injustice,  partiality,  and  oppres- 
non  may  be  practised  witb  impunity. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some,  tbat  tbe  population  and  wealth  of 
this  colony  are  not  sufficient  to  require  a  Legblative  Assembly ; 
but  surely  tbfe  weakness  of  a  country  u  a  bad  argument  for  per- 
petuating one  of  tbe  causes  of  tbat  weakness.  Such  an  assembly 
would  entail  almost  no  new  expense,  and  it  might  prevent  for  ever 
both  improvidence  and  profusion.  When  those  who  alone  can  levy 
ta^es  have  to  pay  tbeir  full  proportion  of  them,  they  wiU  be  dia> 
poeed  to  pause,  and  rather  endeavour  to  cut  off  unnecessary  expen- 
diture, than  to  increase  tbe  public  burdens.  Besides,  such  an  a»- 
sembly  could  not  fail  to  be  better  acquabted  with  tbe  real  state  of 
tbe  country,  its  wishes  and  its  resources,  than  any  one  individual, 
or  even  than  his  Majesty's  Government  at  home.     Before  the  first 
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can  be  prerailed  upon  to  mt^  W  befdm  ^e  latter  eao'^^BlTe 
consulted,  the  most  serious  injury  and  loss  may  have  been  sttstahied 
by  the  country.  The  security  it  would  ensure  to  individuals,  tlie 
high  spirit  it  «mttld  infbse  into  evefy  class  of  tlie  coamiiiifty,  atid 
the  perfect  union  it  would  accomplwh  between  the  old  and  the 
new  inhabitants,  by  bringing  them  often  together  to  exerdse  the 
glorious  functions  ef  a  free  people,  would,  one  might  hope,  over- 
come all  opposition  to  the  experiimenl-— if  that  mity  be  called  an 
experiment  which  has  been  so  often  tried,  and  which  never  failed 
to  prove  suc<^essful  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine. 

But  to  secure  the  natural  advantages  of  this  institution,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  mere  cabinet  council  of  the  Governor, 
or  a  tool  in  his  hands,  instead  of  the  great  council  of  the  colony, 
the  privilege  of  choosing  their  representatives  must  be  conveyed, 
with  as  few  exceptions  as  circnmstances  will  admit,  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  Ungrounded  exclusions  cause  disunion,  jea- 
lousy, unwilling  obedience,  and  angry  and  tyrannical  exercise  of 
power.  Their  deliberations  must  df  course  be  open  to  the  public, 
and  the  Press  must  of  necessity  be  admitted  to  the  free  enjoyment 
of  its  right  to  report  and  make  its  comments  on  all  their  proceed- 
ings. By  this  means  the  assembly  would.be  Icept,  by  the  eye  of 
the  people,  within  the  line  of  their  duty  and  their  power,  the 
honest  and  able  representative  would  secure  the  esteem  of  his 
'countrymen,  and  the  incapable  or  corrupt  would  find,  at  the  next 
election,  that  by  abusing  his  power  he  had  destroyed  it,  and  would 
be  forced  to  return  to  his  obscurity  with  sorrow  and  sh^e. 

Whether  the  elections  should  be  triennial,  or  only  once  in  seven 
years,  is  a  point  of  minor  importance,  if  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors, and  the  mode  of  election,  be  founded  on  sound  principles,  and 
'secured  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  It 
might  be  best,  perhaps,  in  the  present  case,  to  have  them  triennial 
for  the  first  twenty-one  years,  that  the  people  might  as  soon  as 
possible  become  aware  of  the  importance  of  thehr  privileges,  and 
accustomed  to  the  free  exerdse  of  them  ;  and  septennial  for  ever 
after  that  period.  By  that  time  the  descriptions  of  men  best  qua- 
lified to  sit  as  legislators  would  be  ascertained,  and  those  who  felt 
«n  honest  ambition  to  serve  their  country  hi  that  capacity,  would 
have  learned  the  necessity  of  cnltivatmg  those  qualities,  througli 
which  they  saw  the  confidence  of  the  puMic  gained  by  others. 

That  such  an  assembly  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  Cape 
system,  who  can  deny  ?  Our  absolute  Governor  had  not  the  be- 
nefit of  a  single  efficient  check  on  the  wildest  of  his  measures.  Of 
the  Judges  and  functionaries  generally,  we  have  spoken  already. 
Appointed  by  him,  aud  removable  at  liis  will,  they  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  subjection,  by  inadequate  salaries,  and  by  the  dread  of 
ruin,  which  it  appeared  he  had  power  to  huH  upon  any  one  whom 
he  disliked,  or  whom  he  suspected  of  entertaining  independent 
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Iselings.  Hmr  could  we  expect  them  to  remonstrate  or  control! 
Bren  'the  Secretrwy  to  Government  was  not  an  adviser  in  ylrtne  of 
lue  sitoatiim.  He  might  or  mi^t  not  he  eonsnlted,  accordiDf 
to  the  degree  of  confidence  the  Governor  reposed  in  his  judgment 
nd  capacity,  or  when  he  had  an  end  to  serve  hy  getting  posses- 
sion of  his  opinions.  The  present  Council  is  to  all  appearance 
in  the  same  situation,  with  this  difference  only,  that  their  dissent 
or  concurrence  may,  with  more  plausibility,  be  urged  in  mitigation 
of  censure  hy  the  Governor,  when  his  actions  happen  to  be  called 
in  question.  i 

LETTER   OF  REMONSTRANCE  AND  ADVICE. 

'*  Rien  ii*est  bean  que  le  vrai.** 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sntt^^It  is  with  as  much  pain  as  surprise,  that  I  remark,  that  the 
Nombers  of  your  work  are  pennitted,  speaking  generally,  to  teem 
with  reflections  of  the  most  uncandid  and  injurious  character,  espep- 
dmlly  levelled  at  the  Civil  branch  of  th^  East  India  Company's  seiw 
vice  resident  in  this  country. 

That  such  observations  should  gb  forth  to  the  public,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  single  line  from  yourself,  expressive  of  your  dissent  br 
leoncurtence,  with  the  invidious  or  invariable  sentiment  which  your 
page  so  often  records,  is  to  be  regretted,  not  for  the  paltry  consf- 
deration  of  the  patronage  which  the  service  might  extend  or  with^ 
hold  to  your  undertaking,  but  because  there  are  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  who  believe  that  you  are  actuated  by  an  ardent  and 
-laudable  desire  to  promote  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,''  and  who  must  therefore  lament  that  such  uncandid  and 
illiberal  strictures  should  find  their  place  by  the  side  of  much  which 
•bears  the. stamp  of  truth,  and  the  tests  which  enlarged  views  and 
>tandid  inquiry  will  not  hi\  to  apply. 

A  general  acquaintance  with  the  belles  let t res  will  inform  you 
fkum  whose  iBunortal  work  I  selected  the  few  words  with  which  I 
^ave  prefi&ced  this  address,  and  I  need  not  urge  to  your  attention 
the  foct,  that  if  a  deviation  from  the  truth  is  so  universally  repro- 
bated hi  private  society,  the  ftiir  and  veracious  recorder  of  events 
as  they  pass  should  proclaim  a  more  determined  hostility  with 
those  who  have  made  him  hold  up  a  multiplying  or  magniiying- 
fflass  to  nature,  instead  of  her  polished  and  unchanging  mirror,  and 
tot  this  simple  reason  :  the  calumny  of  private  life  owns  but  a  li- 
mited range  and  momentary  existence,  but  the  wilful  or  accidental 
misstatements  of  the  press  are  in  the  hands  of  thousands,  and  may 
exist  for  ever. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  reproach  you  individually  with  any 
departure  from  those  principles  which  give  to  the  most  retired  in- 
dividual a  stake  in  the  social  compact  as  deep  as  that  which  can 
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''folldw  the  niOBt  briHiant  public  career,  or  tlie  eveoiition  of  ibe 
highest  public  trusts.    Of  hostilit^r  tovai^ds^our  body,  I  am  aylly 
unwilling  to  sospecl  you ;  because  you  have  admitted,  tlMrt^  yoA' 
were  early  indebted  to  it  for  kindtaess  and  hospitality ;  and  to  de* 

olare  yourstslf  its  enemy,  is  to  proclaim  yourself  ungrateful.  Whence 
comes  it,  then,  that  your  work  has  now  seen  a  filth  Toluney  and  a 
dozen  cbnaecittive  pages  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out  in  whi^  the 
CiTi)  Serrice  has  not  supplied  the  paMum  for  the  sarcasms  of  the 
illiberal,  the  misstatements  of  the  uncandid,  and  the  misapprehen- 
sioos  of  the  unwise  ? 

To  a  generous  mind,^the  vast  expanse  wliJch  separatee  us  tnm 
the  arena  wherein  our  **  virtues'*  are  supposed  to  walk  their  narrow 
round,  followed  by  a  throng  of  vices  to  which  human  ingenuity 
would  find  it  difiicult  to  make  addition,  should  be  conclusive  against 
the  adoption  of  that  hue  and  cry  which  envy  and  prejudice  have 
not  blushed  to  raise  against  us  at  the  distance  of  more  than  half 
Ihe  globe.  The  philosopher,  however  disposed  to  generaliae,  re- 
grets the  sweeping  delinquency  of  a  multitude,  because  he  has 
learnt  from  experience,  that  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice  are 
•distant  as  they  are  rare.  The  juris-catuuif  asks  for  the  evidence, 
and  denies  himself  the  use  of  the  sword  until  the  scales  have  done 
their  duty.  But  it  happens,  unfortunately,  that  generosity  is  by 
no  means  the  fashionable  virtue  of  the  day.  Philoeophy  exhaosta 
the  midmght  oil  in  her  closet,  and  Justice  has  enough  to  do  ebe* 
where.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  calumny  gains  ground  among 
a  certain  class,  who  are  seldom  liberal,  exoeptmg  on  New  Year's 
Day,  who  know  nothing  of  Locke  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  who 
never  heard  of  Justice  excepting  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

I  will  not  intrude  on  your  attention  the  examples  which  kwdly 
and  imperatr\'ely  call  upon  you  to  make  it  possible  for  a  Civ9  8er^ 
yaiat  to  place  your  volumes  in  his  lil>rary,  or  give  you  the  suppott  of 
his  pen,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  merited  odium  of  hia  M" 
low-labourers  in  the  vineyard.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  you  are  not 
r^ppnsible  for  the  sentiments  of  your  Correspondents— ^our  aUence 
n^akes  them  yours  ;  and  the  legal  maxim  is,  **  qui  lacit  peraltenuit 
fiicit  per  se."  But  the  Service  expects  from  you  a  more  candid,  or, 
if  your  own  silence  has  left  your  individual  opinlions  in  doubt,  a  less 
Jesuitical  administration  of  your  Editorial  duties.  If  we  are  inhoB- 
pitable,  have  you  examined  if,  all  circumstances  considered,  we  hare 
the  most  ample  means  of  entertainment  ?  If  we  are  generally  ne- 
glectful of  the  saored  trusts  with  which  we  are  invested,  oao  you 
show  that  our  walit  of  c^wcity,  or  our  want  of  principle,  is  the  re- 
sult, part  and  portion  of  that  commercial  monopoly  which  made  as 
whfkt  we  are  I  If  we  are  corrupt,  where  is  the  evidence  ?  God 
forbid  that  you  or  your  Correspondents  should  find  an  obetade  to 
our  conviction  in  that  difficult  access  to  Oriental  records,  of  which 
you  complain,  in  commpn  with  numbers  who  would  seek  them  ih 
the  hope  ('f  arriving  at  far  diiferent  conclusions.  ; 
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Thft  dedHefioM  ttwxk  general  reasomngs  should  aloae  be  *{»^Ue4 
to  the*  deciaioii  of  aoy  general  questioQ.  The  times  are  gone  by 
liilatt  a  crowd  of  adventarers  hastened  out  to  India,  and  under  a 
feeble  and  disorganised  administration  of  the  power?  of  Goyem- 
iDCiit,  were  enabled  to  enrich  themselves  without  fear»  sample,  or 
inquiry.  Years  have  gone  past  since  the  preindice  so  justly 
attaehed  to  the  Indian  *'  parrenue/'  has  afforded  consolation  to 
honeat  poverty  by  making  it  dbgraceful  to  be  rich.  The  Indian 
caa  now  be  an  early  riser  without  dreading  the  comments  of  hia 
bonaenuud  as  to  the  tendency  of  ill-gotten  wealth  to  drive  from 
th^  downy  pijlow  nature's  soft  nurse.  '^  We  are  known  to  be  a 
claaa  more  sinned  against  than  sinnmg  ;"  and  does  it  become  the 
Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald  to  revive  the  long-forgotten  preju- 
dicOj  or  to  permit  his  pages  to  be  devoted  to  the  excitation  of  those 
nnworthy  passions  which  lacked  not  the  trumpet  of  the  third,  and 
Ibigth  generation  of  them  that  hate  us,  to  rouse  into  action  ? 

I  call  upon  youy  Sir,  as  one  invested  with  a  public  trust, -to  ui;g» 
yoar  Correspondents  to  meet  me  with  the  grounds  of.  the  uacaadid. 
i^ifleefeMMis  on  our  body,  which  I  find  interspersed  in  your  pages. 
Are  we  unpopular  with  the  Army,  because  two  members  of  our. 
Sendee  must  give  their  consent  to  that  selection  of  Brigadiers  from 
the  King's  Service,  to  supersede  veterans  who  have  shed  tii^ 
Uood  for  the  Company  before  they  were  born  ?  Impossible !  The 
Army  has  its  representative  in  Council ;  let  it  look  to  him  for. any 
deaertiQn  of  its  interests,  or  forfeiture  of  its  rights.  It  is  said  that 
we.  are  rich.  I  contend  that  we  are  poor.  If  corruption  is  to  be 
e«r  reproach,  I  maintain  that  pauperism,  at  least  iu  this  country, 
is  no  bad  presumptive  evidence  of  clean  hands.  If  we  are  all  making 
rapid  fortunes,  I  invite  you  to  take  up  the  list,  examine  our  pos8ea> 
ttoaa  with  the  period  of  our  residence.  It  Is  no  difficult  matter  to 
obCain  the  requisite  information.  Every  clerk  in  the  public  offices 
ean  name  the  paupers,  and  the  ppulent:  for  Government  having 
lately  pledged  itself  to  extricate  the  Civil  Servants  from  their  en-^ 
barrassments,  a  vast  number  were  weak  enough  to  give  in  a  fair 
and  honest  statement  of  their  incumbrances ;  albeit  the  Resolution 
declared  such  debtors  to  be  very  undesenring  of  public  confidence. 
The  precious  calculation  afforded  amusement  to  every  nnderliag 
of  <Ace  for  weeks,  and  was  then  thrown  aside ;  record  alike  of  thi 
breach  of  faith  in  those  who  promised,  and  the  credulity  of  those 
who  believed. 

•  That  the  Ciril  Service  affords  a  much  fairer  prospect  of  a  retuni 
to  our  native  country,  with  faculties  uninjured  by  climate,  and  un- 
impaired by  servitude,  we  have  no  wish  to  deny.  But  surely  to 
complain  of  this  advantage,  is  nearly  as  unreasonable  as  to  lament 
that  wbere  two  persons  ride  on  horseback,  one  must  necessarily  go 
in  front.  Why  then  should  the  '  Herald '  stir  up  ill  blood  betuMD 
the  Services,  by  setting  forth,  with  all  the  force  of  elocution,  and  all 
the  powers  of  argument,  one  of  those  natural  and  unavoidable  dls- 
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jNtfities  which  none  of  ua  have  any  wish  to  quesiioa.  -WiU  the 
desti'uction  of  the  Company's  monopoly  make  the  fortoaeft  of  on 
hrave  and  deserving  Army  ?  Is  it  n^^t,  alas,  a  principle  of  GoTon- 
ment  to  keep  the  Army  poor,  be  the  emolmnents  of  Civil  Offiee 
what '  they  may»  not  under  the  Compaay  alone,  hat  »  every 
European  country  where  a  military  force  is  entertained  t 

Let  us  then  claim  from  the  'Orientar Herald'  its  caveat^  wiien 
tiiese  ungracious  and  useless  comparisons  are  urged  on  pubfie 
attention.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  however  eminent  the  ad- 
tantages  of  the  Company's  Civil  Service,  there  is  no  European  state 
which  affords  such  a  subsistence  to  its  military  force,  or  such  a 
pension-list  as  that  which  it  holds  out  to  its  Amy.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Civil  Service  generally  derives  any  gratification 
from  the  limited  emoluments  of  the  military  branch ;  and  let  not 
Ihe  fact  be  suppressed,  that  the  proportion  of  civilians  in  debt,  is 
certainly  not  less  than  that  which  wiU  be  found  among  their  brothers 
in  arms.  Candour  will  also  glance  at  that  sixth  part  of  tlie  Bengal 
Army,  which  obtains  a  resource  from  a  large  Staff  JSelabiiahinaat, 
in  which  liberal  allowances  are  not  uncommon ;  and  thowgh  tiie 
balance  of  worldly  advantages  will  doubtlen  incliae  to  the  ctviliaa^ 
tiie  military  man  who  reflects  inthout  prejudice,  will  adsut  that  the 
anperidrity  affords  little  subject  for  envy  or  irritation.  He  wiO 
eondder,  that  after  iU.  that  has  been  said  of  the  lai^  allowaneet 
of  the  Civil  Service,  they  send  home  to  eaae  and  opulence  in  mor 
native  land,  a  comparatively  smaller  proportion  of  individnals  than 
is  supplied  by  the  Army  ;  that  if  money  can  be  gained  ia  tbe  om 
eerviee,  honoure  and  military  distinctionB  belong  cxelumuely  to  tl» 
other  ;  that  if  some  of  our  body  are  splendidly  paid  to  dp  notidag, 
there  are  many  who  labour  unceasingly  for  a  very  moderate  reima-i 
aeration.  lie  will  find,  that  by  the  side  of  liberal  emolamealji 
tiiere  will  generally  be  found  great  labour,  great  reepwisiWilyj 
with  more  liberality  than  thrift ;  and  that,  after  all,  there  may  be 
less  reason  than  is  generally  supposed  to  exist  for  r^roaches  to  that 
fisrtune  which  has  not  made  himr— 

A  CivtL  SxrvaKt. 
.  Cuttack,  Nov.  8^  1896. 

MOTB   OF   THE  SDnOR. 

On  flrat  reading  the  Conummieation  of  our  Correspondent,  we  were  ia 
doubt  whether  be  was  in  jest  or  eanesi,  as  it  appeared  as  much  tike  keen 
but  delieate  iroDy«  as  serlons  repvoot  On  lecoDslderalloB,  we  iadUne  lo 
think,  however,  that  the  latter  is  really  meant ;  and,  onder  this  Impiiiiiiiin^ 
we  tske  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  and  reply. 

We  have  asserted,  a  thousand  times  at  least,  but  we  here  repeat  tbe  assertion, 
that  we  war  neither  with  individnals,  nor  with  branches  or  classes  of  the 
Indian  Seniee,  but  with  the  jyatem  ander  which  they  are  placed,  and  fh» 
Ihe  operation  of  wUeh,  the  great  evils  tfait  alliet  the  oovatry  over  wMeh^ay 
rale  almost  necessarily  happen.  We  think  the  plan  of  mreparaUoa  and  ete« 
cation  pnrsued  towards  the  candidates  for  the  Service  defective ;  but,  not* 
withstanding  this,  or  rather  in  spite  of  it;  it  may  be  sal^ly  allbmed,  Ihit  a 
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belter  educated,  a'  more  genUenianly,  or  more  honourable  body  of  young 
men,  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  country  or  in  any  service  in  the  world. 
That  they  should  continue  to  serve  for  forty  years,  however,  in  an  enervating 
eliraate,  and  under  a  debasing  and  despotism-engendering  system,  and  be  tile 
same  beings  at  the  end  of  their  career  that  they  were  at  the  beginning,  would 
be  a  miracle  indeed.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  to  the  general  accuracy  of 
which  the  exceptions  would  be.  few,  that  in  proportion  as  the  members  of  both 
Services,  Civil  and  Military,  are  young  to  tne  country,  so  are  they  virtuous 
and  liberal ;  and  as  they  advance,  so  do  they  become  indifFerent  to  virtue,  ai^- 
bitrary^  and  illiberal.  >Ve  do  not  speak  of  liberality  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  A 
disregard  for  heaping  up  wealth  is  common  to  all  ranks  in  India,  and  parsluiony 
is  extremely  rare ;  but  we  speak  of  liberality  In  a  moral  and  political  sense, 
which  is  at  its  height  on  the  first  landing  of  the  young  cadet  or  writer  In  the 
country,  and  wears  out  gradually  as  he  gets  older,  till  it  'becomes  quite  ex- 
hausted in  the  end,  and  leaves  him  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  quitted  his  paternal  home.  This  gradual  progress  of  a  susceptible 
and  ezfHinded  to  a  hardened'  and  contracted  heart,  is  apparently  purt  of  the 
order  of  nature  ;  but  in  England,  and  other  European  countries,  institutioDB 
and  manners  retard  this  progress,  while,  in  India,  the  effect  vi  these,  and  paiv 
tiealarly  the  foimer,  is  to  accelerate  It,  as  it  does  its  fevers,  hastening  on 
towards  the  erisis  with  a  rhpkUty  of  whkrh  the  Northerns  can  form  little  or 
-no  eoBcefrtion.  If,  therefore;  there  should  be  some  individuals  in  India  who, 
-fomhig  in  themselves  exceptions  to  the  generally  contaibiiiatiiig  influenee  of 
bad  instUuiions  and  corrupt  manners^  stand  more  prominently  forward  than 
others  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong;  and  thp 
•system  under  which  they  suffer,  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  give  undue  eneouiage* 
'Mvut  to  censure,  because  we  readily  admit  their  communications.  We  hav^ 
Bever  onee  reftised  insertion  to  an  artiele'or  a  letter  in  the  ^  Oriedtal  Herald^' 
the  object  of  which  waste  eulogise  either  the  system  or  individuals  ;  and  -we 
adnut,  as  freely,  censures  on  our  own  conduct  or  opinions  as. on  that  of  other 
parties  At  the  same  time,  our  seDtiments  are  so  well  known  in  India,  more  espe- 
cially, that  we  dd  not  always  think  it  necessary  to  point  put  wherein  we  agree 
with  or  differ  frota  our  Correspondebts  ;•— rather  leaving  their  communications 
4o  malM  their  own  way,  and  trtisting  to  our  writings  for  the  more  unequivocal 
interpretation  of  our  own  views.  In  no  part  of  these,  we  are  persuaded,  can  anyr 
thing  DO  found  which  would  fairly  lead  to  the  inference,  that  we  deemed  the 
greit  body  of  the  C^vil  and  Military  Service  of  India  either  corrupt  or  dis- 
bsnoinmbie.  The  system  of  the  Government  under  which  they  live  is  abomio- 
•U&;  ^>^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  immediate  hesds  of  office  feel  oecasioiiaily  the  pain  of 
bebqp  anl^eet  to  its  bperationa.  Whatever  is  bad  in  the  public  and  official 
dasactefa  of  those  who  deserve  censure,  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  on  their  habits  of  thought  and  action ;  while  in  those  who 
no  as  fffominently  good,  it  is  a  remnant  of  their  original  virtue,  which  sUU 
untainted  aknid  the  contaminating  poUioii  of  a  thousand  seductive  in^ 
^  aad  to  them,  therefore,  the  greater  praise  is  due.    The  guilt  of  re*- 


eetviur  bribes,  in  direct  presents  of  money,»or  other  gifts,  is,  we  believe,  less 
tbfbagttovt  the  Service  geneially  than  at  any  fooner  period,— and  may  be  safely 
aeid,  to  be  as  little  as  in  any  country  of  Europe.  But  there  are  other  cfimes 
againsltnith  and  justice,  besides  this  selfish  and  generally  unpopular  one; 
and  men  may  be  the  most  Utter  eneihies  of  their  species  without  condescends 
-tag  to  place  themselves  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  any  living  being. 

Wo  repeat,  however,  our  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  parties ;  and 
vboever  will  fomish  us  with  instances  of  public  virtue,  and  materials  for  well- 
•araed  praise,  shall  meet  a  more  welcome  reception  thani  those  who  expose 
vices,  or  Eliminate  their  censures  on  the  heads  of  others.  Both,  however,  are 
esseatial  to  the  great  ends  of  public  good ;  and  though  one  be  a  more  pleasing, 
ilis  not  on  that  account  the  most  useful  task.  If  opportunites  for  the  harsher 
(hity  oeenr  more  frequently  than  for  the  pleasing  one,  however  much  we  may 
regret  it,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  in  the  events  of  the  times,  rather  than  in  our  own 
disposition,  that  the  true  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THB  NAOAS,  A  PBOPLB  OF  ONE  OF  TUB  BURIIBSB 
PROVINOB8.* 

Ths  expedition  to  Munnipore,  on  which  Lieutenant  R.  B.  PtombertoD  ac* 
jBompanied  Gumbeer  Sing  last  June,  and  which  terminated  in  the  recorerrof 
Uiat  province  from  the  Burmese,  has  added  considerably  to  our  geograj^hlcal 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  Eastern  world.  We  haVe  before  us  an  inter- 
wting  narrative  of  the  journey  between  Banskandee  and  Munnipore.  The 
longitude  of  the  former  place  is  marked  down  at  08"  8',  and  that  of  the  latter 
at  W  16'  east  of  Greenwich.  From  this  narrative,  ftimished  by  Lieateoant 
Pemberton,  the  following  account  of  the  Nagas  is  derived  :— 

Thia  singular  race  of  people,  says  Lieutenant  Pemberton,  extending  tnm 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Cachar  to  the  firontiers  of  Chittagoog,  from 
their  poverty  and  peculiar  situation,  have  escaped  the  sufferings  inflicted  by 
a  powerful  enemy  on  the  more  wealthy  occupiers  of  the  plains  below  them. 
With  a  sagacity  which  has  at  once  ensured  them  both  health  and  security,  they 
have,  in  every  instance,  established  themselves  upon  the  most  inaccessible 


_  mtyajMl 

power,  were  made  by  the  Rajahs  of  Munnipore,  Cachar,  and'Tipiperah,  to 
reduce  those  savages  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  but  uniformly  without  snceeis. 
They  steadily  reftised  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  either  power ;  and  policy 
^strained  the  two  first  flrom  uaing  coercive  measures,  where  sucoees  was,  al 
4east,  doubtful,  and  fttilure  would  efSsctttally  have  closed  against  them  the  only 
direct  comihunications  between  their  respective  countries. 
'  The  Naga  villages  are  built  with  little  regularity  on  the  snmmiU  and  cratis 
of  the  different  hills.  The  houses  consist  of  an  extensive  thatch,  from  iUrty 
%i6  fifty  feet  in  length,  almost  resting  on  the  ground,  with  a  ridge  pole  of  abovt 
Wghteeo  feet  high  ;  the  whole  construetedUi  the  most  solid  and  compaet  niB- 
ner.  In  every  house  there  are  two  apartments,  the  largest  of  which  is  poblle, 
and  the  other  appropriated  to  the  females  of  the  &mily,  who  are  allowed  us- 
reaerved  intercourse  with  all  visitors,  whether  male  or  female.  In  addWon 
to  duties  that  may  be  considered  strietlv  domestic,  the  Naga  woman  has  naay 
others  to  perform  daily,  which  render  her  life  one  of  continued  activity,  la 
Ibe  morning  she  proceeds  to  the  dep6t  of  grain,  stored  in  huts  raised  upon  a 
platform  about  four  feet  firom  the  ground,  of  which  the  people  of  two  or  mmt% 
houses  are  generallv  the  joint  proprietors,  though  the  more  industrioiBS- act 
sometimes  possessed  of  the  whole  contents  of  one  granary ;  after  flUfaif  hflp 
conical  basket  with  grain,  suiAcient  for  the  supply  of  the  day,  she  rMms 
home,  and  is  employed  for  some  hoars  in  clearing  it  from  the  husk  by  poand* 
ing  it  in  large  wooden  mortars.  This  task  accomplished,  it  beoanies.  aaeateary 
to  carry  a  number  of  hollow  bamboo  tubes  to  some  distant  spring,  where  thay 
•re  filled  and  re-conveyed  home  by  the  industrious  female ;  she  then  pffepnrai 
food  for  her  husband,  and  a  numerous  family  of  young  children,  and  when  mH 
employed  in  these  indiqiensable  duties,  Is  generally  engaged  In  the  maiMiIhe" 
tnre  of  a  coarse  cloth,  called  kh^s,  or  clearing  the  riee*fields  of  weeds.  Idla> 
sess,  the  bane  of  more  civilUed  life,  is  thus  tolerably  well  ghardeit  against, 
and  as  the  violation  of  conjugal  duty  is  invariably  attended  by  death;  or  es* 

tulslon  from  the  village,  infidelity  is  a  vice  which  appears  to  be  scared j 
ttown.  > 

The  youth  who  wishes  to  espouse  a  giri,  if  accepted,  agrees  to  serve  her 
ikther  for  a  term  of  years,  generally  limited  to  the  period  at  which  she  may  be 
considered  marriageable.    At  the  end  of  his  servitude,  a  house  is  constmtted 


♦  From  *The  Calcutta  Govrrnment  Gazette/  of  December  29,  IW5. 
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^  the  TOOBg  eoapl«  bj  their  pArents,  who  also  supply  them  with  % 
■toek  of  |»igs,  fowls,  iBd  rice.  A  long^  previous  training  has  fully  quallfled 
the  youBf  bride  to  eater  upon  the  duties  of  her  new  station,  and  the  value  6f 
her  serrioes  is  generally  so  well  appreciated,  that  lightning  is  not  mofe  prMupt 
then  the  Teageance  of  a  Naga  for  any  insult  offered  to  his  laborious  partner ; 
his  spear  gives  the  ready  reply  to  any  remark  derogatory  to  her  honour,  aAd 
en  one  occasion,  great  difteulty  was  experienced  in  saving  an  offender  from' 
its  efliects.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  council,  formed  of  the  oldest  and 
■Oft  respectable  men  of  the  village ;  they  summon  the  culprit,  hear  the 
eharge,  adjudge  the  sentence,  and  its  execution  is  immediate. 

Whenever  a  Mil  is  to  be  cleared,  preparatory  to  bringing  it  into  cultivation, 
iatimation  is  given,  by  the  persons  principally  concernied,  to  the  heads  of  the 
dUEereot  Ihmilies  in  the  village ;  a  member  is  then  deputed  froia  every  house, 
sad  they  proceed  to  the  perfprmanee  of  the  task  ;  when  completed,  they  are. 
eatertained,  bv  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  land  was  cleared,  with  an 
sbundance  of  boiled  rice,  fowls,  a  liquor  procured  by  fermentation  from  rice, 
of  which  they  drink  large  quantities,  and  any  other  savage  luxury  that  may 
be  procurable. .  When  the  crops,  consisting  principally  of  rice  and  cotton* 
become  ripe,  aU  participate  in  the  labour  of  cutting  and  transporting  the  pro- 
dace  to  the  granaries  already  mentioned.    Some  differences  are  perceptible 
between  the  Nagas  of  these  hills,  and  the  Koochung  tribes,  scattered  among 
the  ranges  south  of  the  Barak. — ^The  latter  are  of  smaller  stature,  darker  com- 
plexions, and  more  unfavourable  countenances ;  their  thirst  for  blood,  and 
aridity  after  plunder,  have  depopulated  the  hills,  which  were  Inhabited  by  less 
warlike  tribes ;  and  thev  are  known  to  make  predatory  excursions  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cachar.    Among  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kala  Naga,  the  term  Koochung  is  always  associated  with  ideas  pf 
rapine  and  plunder,  and  the  narrow  gateways  which  protect  the  only  entrances 
to  their  villages,  are  said  to  have  been  rendered  originally  necessary  by  the. 
noctnnml  attacks  of  those  enterprising  marauders.    The  safety  of  the  village 
is  btmsted  to  a  number  of  youths,  selected  for  their  superior  strength  and 
activity,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  blue  mantle  of  the  khes  cloth,  tastefoUy 
stodded  with  cowries,  and  garters  of  red  thread  bound  round  the  calf  of  the 
leg.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  pleasing  union  of  manliness,  grace,  and 
activity,  than  is  exhibited  by  one  of  these  safeauards,  when  seen  standing  on 
the  verV  verge  of  some  projectina  rock  with  all  the  ease  of  conscious  seai^ 
rity.    Tbe  northern  Nagas  generuly  bear  some  degree  of  resemblance  to  thai 
Chincae*  though  the  expression  of  countenance  is  in  many  far  more  Intellee 
tnal ;  tlae  complexion  is  of  a  light  copper  colour,  and  their  hair,  which  is  cot 
close  round  the  forehead,  is  of  remarkable  flexibility.     They  are  distla- 
goished  by  a  restlessness  strongly  characteristic  of  their  usual  habitt  of  life, 
sad  the  muscular  strength  displayed  in  the  swelling  outline  of  their  well- 
formed  limbs,  evinces  men  capable,  from  long  habit,  of  performing  Journeys, 
which  by  the  leas  practised  inhabitant  of  the  plain  would  prove  impossible. 
tliey  never  travel  but  in  parties,  each  man  carrying  a  conical  shaped  basket 
on  Us  back,  secured  by  two  strqis,  one  of  which  embraces  the  chest,  and  the 
other  passes  round  the  forehead  ;  the  right  hand  grasps  a  spear,  shod  at  the 
lower  extremity  with  a  pointed  femle,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  defen- 
live  weapon  and  a  friendly  support.    In  their  mercantile  trips  to  the  Banskan- 
deaaad  Mnnnipore  baxars,  they  usually  exchange  their  superfluous  cotton 
for  fowls,  salt,  dried  fish,  tobacco,  and  cloth,  and  are  almost  always  aceom- 
peaied  by  some  of  their  indeAtigable  females,  whose  muscular  power  appean 
M  little  Inferior  to  that  of  the  men,  while  the  superior  delicacy  of  their  sex 
Is  oaly  discernible  In  ftces  rather  leas  bronzed,  and  hair  of  greater  length,  than 
that  of  their  noadnal  defenders.    Their  food  consists  of  rice,  fowls,  pigs,  and 
kids  ;  of  the  two  last  they  an  particular  fond,  but  they  are  rarely  killed,  ex* 
Oipt  on  partieular  occasions ;  milk  they  never  touch,  and,  in  this  respect,  re* 
««mble  the  Oarrows,  who  are  said,  by  way  of  execration,  to  term  it  «*  diseased 
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bttatsMnl  0C  tbe  bod/,  in  ccknpliaiiM  wiih  Um  gMiteal  fcufltat,  it  v 
to.  eoteitaia  th»  friencb  of  tbe:  dece««ed>  A  jA$  irms  broogla  forth  for  tbii 
pv|>ope«  itt  legs  tied,  a«d  tbe  wiimal  conveyed  to  a  spot  near  the  door  of  tto 
QBt  whioh  had  beoo  previously  choeen  a«  the  place  of  iAtement,  where  it  wai 
l^4i«ten  to  de»th  with  large  bambooe,  and,  without  any  otiier  preparation, 
irnt  conveyed  to  a  large  fire,  roasted  and  deirovred ;  the  giava  was  tkea  dag 
tnd  tho  body  comaiittod  to  the  dust.  It  is  customary  to  strew  over  the  grave 
«i6h  articles  belonging  .to  the  deceased  as  were  of  little  value,  and  these  frag* 
mmits  are  frDquently  the  only  memoriflls  that  testify  the  viduity  of  a  grave. 
Their  warriors  arp  treated  with  greater  deference :  the  grave  of  liim  who  has 
fallen  in  action  is  invariably  fenced  round  with  bamboos,  and  any  alluskMi  to 
l^lm  is  always  accompanied  by  some  expression  of  regard  or  mark  of  respect. 

,  The  ferry-bridges  4>f  the  Afunniporeans  seem  to  lie  curiously  constmcted; 
and  are  thus  described  by  Lieutenant  Pemberton : 

'  For  three  days  the  Eerung  Nullah  continued  so  swollen  by  rain  as  to  be 
iiHpassable,  and  two  Nagas  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  it  on  a  raft, 
blit  finding,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  any  ma- 
tcMal  diange,  we  left  Mooigeronkoonao,  ahd  descending  by  a  foot-path, 
seareely  passable  from  innnmerable  creepers,  and'the  extreme  slipperiness  of 
^  the  soil,  reached  the  customary  place  of  crossing  the  Eerung.  \Ve  found  It, 
however,  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  agitation,  dashing  with  a  force  and 
Airy  that  nothing  could  withstand,  over  this  contracted  part  of  its  rocky  bed ; 
a  more  favourable  spot  was  sought,  and  obtained  half  a  mile  higher  up,  where 
the  breadth  of  the  nullah  was  fifty  yards,  and  its  depth  suflicient  to  allow  a 
free  passage  to  the  accumulating  mass  of  water.  Gnmbeer  Sing's  men  had 
been  sent  forward  the  day  before,  to  collect  bamboos  and  cane  for  construct- 
ing rafts,  and  throwing  a  line  across  the  river,  to  which  they  were  to  be  at- 
tached ;  but  previous  to  our  arrival,  all  attempts  to  get  across  had  failed,  and 
even  then  the  Afunniporeans,  who  are  almost  amphibious,  swam  it  with  great 
c^ifliculiy.  The  mode  of  constructing  bridges  by  this  active  and  enterprislDg 
I>eople,  is  more  expeditious  than  any  other  I  am  aware  of,  and  reauires 
nothing  more  than  the  materials,  which,  in  a  mountainous  country,  are  almost 
always  procurable.  Tlie  reed,  upon  whose  strength  the  subsequent  stability 
of  the  bridge  entirely  depends,  is  obtained  in  lengths,  varying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yaras ;  they  are  connected  by  knots,  and  when  made  sufllciently  long« 
one  end  is  firmly  secured  to  a  tree  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  a  loop  ma& 
sit  the  other  extremity,  through  which  the  man  who  takes  it  across  passes  his 
arm;  he  tlien  travels  along  the  bank  until  sufficiently  above  the  spot  he  wishes 
to  reach  on  the  opposite  side  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  stream,  and 
plunges  into  the  water ;  when  near  the  opposite  side,  he  is  met  by  another 
man,  previously  sent  across  to  fasten  a  length  of  the  reed  to  a  tree,  who,  with 
the  disengaged  end  in  his  hand,  dives  and  secures  it  to  the  loop ;  the  connected 
line  is  then  drawn  tight  enough  to  raise  it  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
by  frequently  repeating  the  same  operation,  is  increased  to  any  required  de- 
gree of  strength.  While  some  ire  thus  engaged,  other  parties  are  employed 
cutting  trees  and  bamboos  for  the  bridge,  the  timber  is  worked  into  tbe  bed 
6f  the  river  until  it  appears  sufllciently  firm,  and  Is  afterwards  rendered  still 
more  secure  by  diagonal  props,  so  placed  against  the  uprights  as  effectually  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the  current  to  wash  them  down ;  branches  of  trees 
are  then  laid  across,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  coarse  mat,  formed  of  tho 
bamboo,  previously  beaten  fiat.  Tliis  solid  structure  was  secured  to  the  cane 
line  in  several  places,  and  built  as  far  into  the  riyer  as  was  practicable ;  a 
similar  operation  was  perfonned  on  the  opposite  side,. and  the  chasm  left  be- 
tween them  was  subsequently  occupied  by  substantial  rafts,  which,  covered 
with  branches  and  the  same  description  of  mat  already  alluded  to,  were  se- 
cured to  the  cane  line,  and  fastened  to  the  more  solid  structure  on  either  side. 
Korses  passed  over  bridges  of  this  construction  with  perfect  safety,  and  they 
were  standing  uninjured  when  we  returned  fVom  Monnipore,  though  torrents 
of  rain  had  fallen  between  the  period  of  their  construction  and  this  last  prac- 
Ikal  tpplieatian  of  th^m. 
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COLONBL  LXICESTER  STANHOPE'S  TJUBIJTB  TO  THE  WORTH  OP  ' 
BIR.  BEBB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SIR,  London,  July  90,  1896. 

Is  conseqaence  of  the  remarks  contained  id  the  '  Oriental 
Herald'  for  the  present  month,  respecting  the  incapacity  of  Mr. 
Bebh  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  East  India  IMrector,  I  resolved  to 
inquire  about  lum,  and  if  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment given  in  the  '  Herald/  to  make  a  motion  in  the  Court  of  Pro-^ 
prietois  for  his  removal.  I  know  many  persons  consider  that  the 
mere  frontispiece  of  a  man,  without  mind  or  heart,  who  could  jWi-* 
ciously  dispose  of  writerships  and  cadetshlps^  and  other  patronage, 
to  the  amount  oi  20^000/.  yearly,  is  quite  adequate  to  a  share  in 
the  government  of  about  one-twelfth  part  of  the  human  race  in  our 
Asiatic  dominions.  Far  different,  however,  are  my  notions  on  this 
subject.  I  consider  that  probity,  intellectual  aptitude,  and  active 
virtue,  should  be  the  indispensable  requisites  for  that  office,  and  I 
sliall  endeanmr,  whenever  success  is  possible,  to  attempt  the  re* 
moval  of  any  Director  who  does  not  possess  these  qualities. 

In  this  spirit  I  inquired  about  Mr.  Bebb's  qualifications,  and  J 
learnt  with  pleasure,  ^m  a  statesman,  who  stands  high  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  people  of  England,  that  Mr.  Bebb  is  very  honest 
for  the  times ;  that  he  is  talented,  in  comparison  with  other  Di- 
rectors ;  and  that  of  active  virtue  he  had  given  the  most  noble 
proef,  for  he  alone,  out  of  twenty-four  Directors^  had  resisted  the 
order  for  placing  all  knowledge  in  British  India  under  the  inquisi- 
torial power  of  those  "  Purgbrs  and  Castrators,'*  commonly 
called  <<  Censors  of  the  Pre^e," 

The  order  for  restoring  the  Censorship  in  India,  which  had 
passed  the  Court  unanimously,  excepting  only  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Bebb>  which  was  singly  lilted  up  against  it,  was  afterwards  with* 
teld  by  Mr.  Canning,  a  statesman,  under  whose  administration 
loans  have  been  contracted  in  favour  of  Oreece — under  whom  the 
independence  of  South  America  has  been  acknowledged  by  England 
—the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  freedom  upheld-^the 
mareb  of  the  Holy  Alliance  checked-— free  trade  estabUshed—- the 
Jmrr  system  improved  and  extended  to  our  Eastern  dependencies-— 
and  a  refonii  in  the  laws  commenced^  spite  of  that  fallacious  vene- 
ration hitherto  entertained  for  "  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors." 

Ihrevioas  restraints  on  publishing,  as  you  well  know,  have,  since 
the  suppression  of  this  order  of  the  Court  by  Mr.  Canning,  been 
established  in  Bengal  by  Governor  Adam,  who  had  himself  been 
«  a  fwger  aad  castiator  *'  of  newspapers. 
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Zn%  Mr.  B«M. 

I  hsLve  said  thus  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bebb»  becauae  I  beUeve 
him  to  be  a  good  man  ;  and  I  know  that  you  abhor  all  undeaerted 
censure  as  much  as  you  condemn  unmerited  praise. 
I  am,  most  sincerely  youra, 

Lbicestbr  Stanhope. 


NOTE  OP  THE  BDIIJOR. 

We  have  given  Insertion  to  the  letter  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  as  readily  as  we 
WM  always  do  to  letters  sngrs^ting  doubU  on  any  thing  contained  in  i!b» 
pages  of  this  Work,  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  which,  is  to  be  aeewale  in 'all 
fts  informatioos,  and  just  in  all  its  strictures :  because,  out  of  cooflicHiw 
statemenU,  this  accuracy  is  more  likely  to  be  elicited  than  if  one  side  only  of 
every  question  were  admitted  to  be  heard. 

We  have  heard  the  act  imputed  to  Mr.  Bebb,-Hhat  of  singly  opposing  a 
resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  restore  the  censorship  in  India, 
(which  is  said  to  have  happened  five  or  six  years  ago,)— as  frequeoav  deuieil 
as  asserted ;  and  we  cannot  even  now  trace  the  matter  to  an  undoubted  souroe. 
The  story  runs,  that  on  some  severe  remonstrances  coming  home  from  Bengal, 
against  the  fireedom  evinced  by  the  Calcutta  Journal,  the  Directors  proposed 
and  passed  a  resolutioa  for  sending  out  immediate  orders  to  restore  the  oen- 
sorship,  as  the  only  cure  then  thought  of  for  the  evil  in  question.  It  is  added^ 
that  Mr.  Bebb  alone  opposed  this ;  but  on  what  grounds,  we  haf  e  never  yet 
nttjd  mentioned.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  resolution  lieing  passed, 
the  despatch  of  the  Court  ordering  the  censorship  to  be  restored  in  Bengal  was 
wrfttea  ;  whether  it  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Maccuiioch  or  Mr.  MiU,  tlie  ex- 
aminers or  **  prompters,*'  as  they  have  recently  been  called,  on  whosa  this 
duty  of  putting  the  orders  of  the  Court  into  proper  form,  devolve,  we  do  pot 
know.  In  compliance  with  the  established  forms,  this  despatch  was  seat  to 
the  oiice  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  approbation  before  it  was  sesi  f#;  no 
one  at  the  India  House  entertaining  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it  *  would 
have  come  back,  as  their  despatches  generally  do,  without  alteration.  Mr.  Can- 
ning, however,  for  reasons  nest  known  to  himself,  did  pot  clioose  to  be  a  psiiv 
to  such  a  measure :  and  instead  of  sending  it  back  for  transmbsioa  %b  BSofu, 
pat  it  into  his  desk  or  some  other  place  of  safe  custody,  frMn  whidi  it.asver 
afterwards  escaped ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  never  sent  out  to.  India,  evsA 
in  a  modified  shape,  and  consequently  never  actc^d  upon  at  all.  It  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Adam  to  add,  that  he  alone  had  the  houbuir  of  devislag  a 
plan,  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie  clothed  with  the  laagnago,  and  Sir  Frsads 
efaenaghten  invested  with  the  powers  of  law,  aemuch  surpassing,,  in  oppses- 
iiveness  and  in  injurious  consequences  to  freedom,  the  early  censorsb^  for 
Which  it  was  a  substitute,  as  tliat  censorship  surpassed  in  mischievousaess  the 
ordinary  restraints  of  the  common  and  statute  «law  of  the  land.  . 
'  Admitting  it,  hofwmrer,  to  be  undeniably  true,' that  Mr.  BAbb  tlmn  oppeaei 
the  restoration  of  the  oensorsldp  in  Indlyi,  l{is  subsequeat  and  unlfoim  hos- 
tility to  freedom  of  discussion  in  that  ponjiitry  is  sufllcient  proof  that  his  op- 
position could  not  have  arisen  from  any  hktlr^  of  despotism  over  the  minds  of 
his  follow  men.  To  that  he  has  no  ottjeetion  a  for  in  all  the  varied  dehates 
that  have  taken  plaoe  on  that  sul]|)ect  in  his  liearing  and  his  praseaoe'al  te 
India Hoose,  for  these'  five  years  past,  he  has  never  once  raised. hia  voIob 
against  that  despotism,  and  has  always  given  his  vote  against  inquiring  Into, 
or  granting  redress  for,  the  itguries  sustained  by  its  victims. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  who  woidd  equally  oppose  the  restoration 
joC  the  oBosorship,  betamse  ihotr  iiatced  to  XHo  freedom  of  the  Press  is  so  giiPBat, 
.that  they  do  not  think  a  censorship  suiRciently  severe  in  its  restraints.  Mr. 
Adam  and  all  his  colleagues  were,  of  this  opinion :  and  therefore,  instead  of 

Cling  back  to  the  old  mode,  they  ehose  a  ne#  and  for  more  gallitt|t  rssferiidBt. 

hder  the  eensorship,  the  boldest  tnilhs  might  have  been  tald  thrMfghihe 
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r  to  tbe  OoTemment,  without  fear  of  punishment,  since  it  was  no  crime  to 
MBd  moy  thing  to  the  censor  hefore  the  sheets  went  to  the  press.  Under  the 
pMsent  syitem  of  lioensiog,  printers  and  editors  tremble  to  say  any  tMng 
which,  by  possibility,  migkt  offend ;  or,  if  there  be  any  latitude  allowed,  it  is  a 
mere  accidental  relaxation  of  the  system,  which  on  any  caprice  of  the  GoYemor 
for  the  time  being,  may  be  succeeded  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  rigour. 
Under  the  eeuiorship,  tlie  persons  and  property  of  public  writers  were  safe,  and 
all  the  lesponsibility  was  on  the  head  of  Government ;  under  the  licensing 
system,  the. persons  and  property  of  pulilic  writers  are  in  continual  jeopardy, 
a^  all  the  responsibility  is  on  the  head  of  the  individual  conductor  of  the 
paper.  The  eefMorship,  bad  as  it  is,  end  few  men  can  think  worse  of  it  tbtn 
we  do,  ia  themfore  still  better  for  the  people,  and  for  their  advocates,  than 
the  Uoensiiig  system,  qnder  which  there  must  be  such  continual  dread  of 
offending,  as  to  cramp  entirely  the  energies  which  would  every  now  and  then 
appear  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  a  censor,  so,  that  to  resist  its  restoration, 
and  yet  to  consent  to  a  more  heavy  infliction  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
without  a  murmur,  is,  in  our  esthnation,  an  act  for  which  Mr.  Bebb  deserves 
no  praise. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Cannftig,  ready  as  we  are  to  admit  the  benefits  which 
are  thought  to  have  resulted  from  his  share  in  the  administration,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  more  bigotted  and  despotic  portion  of  the  present  Cabinet,  we 
must  add,  thsit  we  see  no  merit  in  his  staying  the  despatch  destined  for  India, 
and  obstructing  the  design  of  the  Directors  on  that  occasion.  Had  this  arisen 
from  his  being  really  hostile  to  any  unnecessary  restraints  on  the  freedom 
of  the  Press  in  India,  we  should  have  seen  Mr.  Canning  act  a  different  part 
on  many  subsequent  occasions.  But  what  the  more  obtuse  intellects  of  the 
Itttia  House  statesmen  could  not  perceive,  was  dear  enough  to  the  keener 
vision  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  knew  well  enough  that, 
for  real  power  over  the  Press,  the  system  under  Lord  Hs  stings  even  was  as 
efleient  as  any  censorship  could  well  be,  if  the  Government  chose  to  act  on 
it,  by  banishing  without  trial  any  offending  individual ;  and  the  same  indul- 
gence which  refrained  from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  might  also  relax  the 
rigour  of  a  censorship.  It  was  this  perception  of  the  perfect  harmlessness  of 
anch  a  freedom  of  the  Press,  as  it  existed  in  India,  which  made  him  indulge  in 
the  cutting  sarcasms  ou  Lord  Hastings *a  ''  Government  of  Opinions,*'  when  he 
nrnde  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  shake  with  the  convulsed 
Inoghter  of  the  honourable  members,  as  he  read  over  to  them  his  Lordsfaip^s 
prohibitions  against  speaking  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  or  the  Judges,  or  the  Go- 
vernor-General, or  the  Members  of  the  Council,  or  the  Heads  of  Office,  or  the 
pnUic  ftinctionaries  of  Government,  which  might  include  every  constable  or 
petty  guardian  of  the  night  in  the  coutitry,  or  against  any  body,  or  any  thing, 
in  any  place,  or  at  any  time,  that  might  be  displeasing  to  the  governing  power, 
on  pain  of  severe  displeasure  and  instant  ruin ;  and  then,  repeating  the  self- 
enlogizhig  assurance  of  the  Government,  that  all  this  was  intended  to  give  a 
"proper  deg^ree  of  freedom,"  and  to  impose  **  no  irksome  restraints**  on 
*'*■  fair  and  usefiil  discussion**  I  Mr.  Canning  knew  well  enough,  that  while 
such  restraints  as  these  existed,  no  censorship  was  neceasary :  nay,  that  to  re- 
move these  and  place  h  censorship  in  their  stead,  wonld  be  to  weaken  the  hold 
of  Government  over  the  Press,  as  well  as  to  incur  all  the  odium  and  responsi- 
bility of  such  an  act,  without  any  corresponding  good.  Mr.  Canning,  what- 
ever may  be  his  real  feeling  towards  the  Press  in  England,  can  be  no  fViend 
to  the  free  exercise  of  its  powers  in  India :  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  with  his 
acknowledged  influence  in  Parliament  and  oyer  the  Board  of  Control,  it  is  im- 

Ciible  timt  the  measures  recently  approved  by  both,  could  have  had  even 
tacit  sanction.  If  he  bad  opposed  the  oonflrmatioo  of  Mr.  Adam's  licens- 
ing Uw,  or  moved  for  its  repeal,  he  mig^t  then  have  deserved  praise  from  those 
wSo  advocate  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  Press  *.  but  to  arrest  In  its  progress, 
aa  order  fbr  restoring  the  censorship,  and  to  suffer  the  liceafting  law  to  pass 
nnobetracted,  is  something  like  the  kindness  of  cme-nho  shotild  shield  his 
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frimd  from  Um  luunaUst  fUadniyi  of  a  blank  ^cartridm,  Iwi  nfac  li^  («  te 
exposed  \o  the  iUe  that  should  bring  his  deatli-shot  on  its  wing. 

We  are  glad,  bowoTer,  that  the  eDthnsiastlc  and  enviable  Mend  «f  hi* 
species,  to  whose  zeal  we  are  indebted  for  the  letter  we  hate  printed,  haa 
broaght  the  question  of  Mr.  Bebb*s  merits  and  demerits  before  4lie  pnbHn 
eye.  We  trast  some  other  individoal  will  resane  the  thread  of  tiM  dlaeuaatoa» 
so  that  we  may  really  leam  whether  it  is  it  thai  he  shoald  eontinae  ta  tha 
INrectioa  or  not.  If  he  be  proved  to  ha^e  the  reqaiiite  qaalifleatiana,  aaA 
to  exercise  them  in  the  disoharge  of  his  dalles,  we  shall  be  the  Crst  to  awnnA 
him  the  praise  that  Is  Justly  mie.  If  the  contrary,  no  oonsl^ratloiis  ahuAl 
diler  as  fren  agate  and  again  adveitteg  to  the  gross  impropriety  of  snibHwg 
fmpoplaat  trusts  to  remate  in  any  hands  a*  moment  longer  than  tliey  easi  Im 
fcirly  and  honourably  disdmrged,  to  the  adrantage  of  those  for  whoae  banait 
Ihey  were  originally  oreated  and  reposed. 


THBMIflTOOLEB.* 

TasMiarooifBs  *mid  pagvaatry. 
Id  glory  aiwl  in  pride. 
The  idal  of  an  Gasiem  court, 
Stood  by  the  Mommm^^s  aide. 

The  Pttrslan,  Satraps  kneh  to  fala^ 
Nvbles  before  him  bent»— 
Siknt  Iha  giay  hair*d  vafrior  stood. 
Hand  of  their  Aimament 

And  Artaxerxes'  proudeal^sralie 
W^  o'er  the  BxAe  thrown ; 
«*  Th*  Athenian  state  has  banished  him— 
**  And  he  is  mine  alone. 

**  Lay  thine  ungrateful  country  low, 
"  Atbeoian,  tls  the  hour  I 
*'  My  tens  of  thousands  are  thine  own, 
"  Let  Athens  feel  thy  powV." 

The  Monarch  pour*d  the  dark  grape  jule^ 
Into  his  golden  bowl  \ 
Themistoclei  a  deadlier  dranght. 
Held  to  his  nobler  soul. 

Their  ftdth  to  eT*ry  heart  waa  boni«— 
Jtftusie's  triumphant  swell. 
Whilst  Artaxerxes  drained  hiii  cmi, 
9ujcat  froia  the  soundiag  shellt 

Ui4  lv#e  and  Aill  esppurpled  bowl. 
The  SbtUe  quaflfd  unmoved ; 
A  gia^l  nation's  shout  was  haani^ 
The  dfaiqpbi  wea  baning  Uoad. 


•  Froan  •  Slbyrs  Leaves,*  by  B.  W.  Mills ;  leeently  pablt^bed. 
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aUMMARY   OF   THfi    LATfSST   INTfiLUGEiiOK   PROM    INDIA,  AND 
OTHEA   OOUNTMKB   OF  THK    EAST. 

Be  NGAL. 

howLO  Amhsjlst'h  #ar  oontiniies.  I'taiB  sentence,  whtch^  in 
tRkBtance,  every  journalist  at  home  and  abroad  faae  been  re^iealsii^ 
with  dmilj'^oorBaMd  reluctance  far  years  pAst,  Aiasrt  lie  reiterated 
oaoe  more.  The  Burmese  war  in  a  sound  of  which  every  reader 
baa  been  long  Brace  tired  ;  yet,  like  other  iaveterate  evils,  it  must 
be  borne  tiU  the  progress  of  tine  shall  rid  the  world  of  them  and 
of  their  authore.  Even  the  public  despatches,  though  usaally 
•o  sanguiae,  speak  of  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle  with  undis* 
guised  despondency  ;  and  to  us,  it  appears  like  an  incurable  ulcer 
preying  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East, — 
incurable y  at  least  while  the  Government  remains  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  present  empirics  who  have  brought  the  patient  into  this  lament- 
able state. 

The  Goveniment  of  Bengal  are  now  fully  aware  of  the  aversion 
with  which  this  crusade  against  the  "  Barbarians  "  is  regarded  by 
ftB  men  of  sense,  and  endeavour  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  their 
enemies.  They  accuse  them  of  gross  insincerity  in  their  negocia- 
tions,  and  perfidy  in  not  ratifying  the  preliminary'  treaties  which 
have  been  agreed  on.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  our  able  diplo- 
matists give  no  detailed  account  of  the  coui*se  of  the  negociation. 
If  they  would  lay  before  us  the  proposals  made,  and  the  arguments 
used  on  both  sides,  the  difficulties  started,  and  the  expedients 
offered  to  remove  them,  we  should  see  clearly  the  superiority  of 
British  genioB  over  Burmese  folly,  and  be  able  to  determine  which 
party  had  reason  on  fheir  side.  Oiti-  diplomatists,  however,  think 
it  enough  to  tell  us,  that  the  Burmese  arc  ignorant  and  perfidious 
savages,  and  that  they  themselves  are  wise,  just,  and  reasonable, 
to  wbich,  as  we  have  not  the  evidence  before  us  on  both  sides  the 
^estion,  we  can  offer  no  contradiction. 

Those  who  have  read  the  *  Journal  of  Captain  Hiram  Cox,'  <ft 
Mr.  Symes's  *  Account  of  his  Embassy  to  Ava,'  will  have,  however. 
a  very  different  opinion  of  the  Burmese  from  that  now  circulatea 
by  their  invaders.  Though  their  manners  and  customs  are  remo4i^ 
from  those  with  which  Europeans  are  feroiliar,  Amerapoora  iH 
tmdoubtedly  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  Asiatic  comts  in  point 
of  refinement ;  and  though  the  information,  even  <^  the  MimsUrs 
of  Siafee,  was  formerly  very  United,  they  were  by  do  meansr  de<i*« 
eient  in  penet^tlon  and  sagacity  ipdth  respect  to  itiatters  cdiintQf 
properly  within  the  scope  of  their  understiftading.  Having  new  s6 
much  experience  of  the  powei*  of  our  arms,  it  is  impossible  they  oaii 
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'^  otherwise  than  desirous  to  conclude  a  peace,  provided  they  can 
have  it  on  terms  which  are  in  any  degree  lolerahle.  But  the  con* 
cessions  which  Lord  Amherst  demands,  m«ist  he  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  degree  extravagant,  if  rejected  hy  them  in  their  present 
distressed  condition.  His  Lordship,  or  those  acting  under  his 
authority,  we  should  think  very  ill  qualified  for  the  task  of  effect- 
ing an  amicahle  settlement,  if  they  carry  with  them  those  punctilioe 
which  ought  to  he  thrown  aside  when  real  state  exigencies  demand 
the  exertion  of  judgment  and  discretion  in  reconciling  national  dif- 
ferences. The  ^  John  Bull '  of  the  East,  with  a  landahle  anxiety  to 
relieve  the  puhlic  mind  in  England  on  the  suhject  of  this  war,  pro- 
poses to  send  home  the  news  of  peace  (when  peace  shall  have  heen 
restored)  hy  steam ;  and  whether  such  intelUgence  be  forwarded 
by  steam  or  canvass,  through  the  Red  Sea  or  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  will  no  douht  be  most  gratifying  to  the  nation.  We 
refer  to  the  following  speculations  copied  from  i  ~ 

As  we  msy  expeet  the  return  of  the  Enterprize  trom 
ntifled  treaty  of  peace  with  At«,  about  the  Mh  or  0th 
appear  a  very  deairable  objeet  that  her  lervices  af 
towards  forwarding  to  England  the  important  news, 
Bhurtpoor,  within  a  shorter  period  than  they  can  be     _ 
route  of  the  Cape.    This  might  be  aeeomplished  by  deapati 
Sea,  with  a  courier,  who  should  find  his  wav  with  all  8[ 
and  from  that  to  Europe.    The  gaining  by  this  means  of  a 


on,  with  the 
it -would 
available 


six  weeks,  might,  on  many  obvious  accounts,  be  attended 
yaatages.  Orer  and  aboye  relieving  the  suspense  which  must 
as  to  the  result  of  the  late  engagement  at  Prome,  aad  of  the  si 
it  might  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures  which  otherwise  will 
be  carried  into  execution  before  they  are  found  unhecessai 
however,  throw  out  the  suggestion  as  one  not  altogether  im< 
tfltation  if  capable  of  being  carried  into  efltoct. 

.    Advertittg  to  the  suggestion  which  we  threw  out  (as  above 
d^patching  the  Bnierpfrize  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purp 
cburier  with  despatches  for  England,  announdog  the  fall 
the  oonclusion  of  the  Burman  war,  if  the  treaty  ke  ratified,  -^ 
affirm,  that  an  early  Icnowledge  of  these  events  at 
importanoe,  that  even  if  thirty  days  are  gained,  the  ei 
sure  be  answered.    Independently,  however,  of  this  i 
that  the  attempt  would  afford  us  peculiar  gratifii 

measure  of  communication  by  steam  via  Sues  to 

test,  though  by  no  means  under  the  most  auspicious  1 
venture  to  think,  the  result  would  justify  a  future  aio 
attempted.  We  have  ever  strongly  advocated  the  passag^i. 
6f  Suez,  and  nothing  has  happened  to  weaken  the  opinion  we ' 
its  feasibility ;  of  its  importance,  there  can  be  noouestion.  We  i 
diapoaed  to  recur  to  the  general  aubject,  which,  however,  would  offer  i 
more  promising  presage  than  the  particular  proposition  we  now  desite  to  in- 
troduce to  notice.  The  extreme  distance  fW>m  tolnt  Palmiras  to  Sues  may  be 
ealculated  in  round  numbers  at  five  thousand  miles,  and  allowing  the  Bnier'- 
prise  to  average  150  miles  per  dien,  she  would  eflbct  the  passage  in  thirty-* 
foer  days,  and  a  courier  prooeedlng  immediately  to  Alexandria,  would  be  ea-> 
abled  to  deliver  the  despatches  to  the  British  Consul  (n  ^gypt  in  forty  daya  mfc 
the  very  fiuthest  firom  their  leaving  Calcutta.  Without  doubt,  the  usual 
period  of  inter-eommunication  between  the  British  Consul  and  the  Govenuaeot 
at  iKMne  is  known  here ;  but  in  this  case  it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  push 
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ri!«tr/^r  t!  *'''""**7-  ^?  be"«ve  t***^"^  l»  »t  »"  times  ready  access  to  the 
ifl^  t^  ^^^^  from  Alexandria.  The  journey  from  G^oa  to  London 
S^tir»  Jl  5^''  and  If  twenty  are  allowed  for  the  passage  across  the  Me- 
rL^Sf^'i.  ^*  despatches  would  be  in  London  seventy  days  after  their  leaving 
CjJcH^.  But  we  think  they  would  in  fact  not  be  longer  than  sixty.  Some 
Objection  may  be  started  as  to  quarantine ;  to  obviate  this,  let  the  despatches 
«!/i!S!:  *°  *  *5n:«»?^  \o  be  enclosed  in  another,  filled  with  gunpowder,  or 
any  other  more  suitable  ingredient.  The  authorities  on  the  Contilncnt  could 
«!r-.K5i*'f  ■H®'^  *^®  ^^^  *^"®  ***  ^  opened,  and  the  inner  one  to  be  des- 
patcHed  to  our  Ambassador  at  Paris,  who  would  forward  it  express. 

Hindoo  Female  Education. 
The  '  India  Gazette'  of  December  29,  coiitaius  some  intercstinff 
infoniiation  aa  to  the  progress  makiog  in  the  communication  of  in- 
struction  to  Hmdoo  females,  whose  uneducated  and  unenlightened 
condition  has  been  so  long  lamented.  It  is  stated  that,  throuirh 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  benevolent  fellow-labourers,  en- 
courtged  by  the  patronage  of  Lady  Amherst  and  other  distin- 
ffujshpd  ruenibers  of  the  community,  500  Hindoo  females  had 
beeu  bronglit  under  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  space  of  five 
f  eais.  This  18  sitffir  II  n  t  ly  encouraging  and  gratifying  as  an  incipient 
erperiment:  It  show^s  (hat  there  is  no  want  of  philanthropy  amonir 
the  Isdien  of  CaU'ut  ta,  nor  of  objects  among  their  own  sex  on  which 
.  they  may  succefinfully  exercise  it.  And  if  the  philanthropy  which 
does  exiBt  m  the  British  Indian  pubUc  had  been  well  directed, 
much  more  mipla  have  been  effected  long  before  this,  in  the  im- 
proTcnmat  of  otir  Native  subjects.  But  the  work  has  been  too 
much  under  the  jiiilimnce  of  visionary  enthusiasts,  who  have  la- 
boured  with  zeal  t>  itliivut  knowledge.  They  have  generaUy  begun 
with  endeavours  to  rnKghten  and  improve  the  most  debased  and 
Ignorant  class  of  tlit*  jieople,  which  is  commencing  the  reform  of 
society  at  the  wron^  end,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  wiU  ascend  up- 
wrd«.  It  18  tnie,  t  hat  the  soul  of  a  porter  may  be  in  itself  as  va- 
luable as  that  of  a  prince;  but  the  conversion  of  the  former  to 
Chnstianily  excites  a  pi«judice  against  the  religion  itself,  whereaa 
the  latter  would  be  likely  to  draw  thousands  after  him.  And,  in 
like  manneiMf  European  education  were  imparted  to  the  higher  order 
of  Natjvea,  wim,  bein^  comparatively  very  few  in  number,  and 
therefore  easily  afforded  the  means  of  instruction,  it  would  quickly 
descend  to  ihc  lower  classes.  The  Government  might  do  this  at 
once  by  »' general  measure— establishing  an  English  academy  in 
each  zillah,  with  a  European  superintendent,  having  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, so  as  to  be  capable  of  teaching  the  most  nseful  branches 
of  learning,  and  holding  out  respectable  situations  in.  the  re- 
venue, and  judicial  offices,  &c.  to  those  who,  on  examination, 
showed  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  their  studies.  Almost  all  the 
respectable  Natives  in  the  country  would  embrace,  with  eagerness, 
such  a  mode  of  advancing  their  sons,  which  would  consequently 
very  soon  work  a  complete  reformataon  in  the  fiwse  of  society. 
How  much  more  impoitant  this  would  be  than  the  instruction  of  five 
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hundred  or  five  thousand  common  females,  whose  influence,  when 
they  grow  up  so  as  to  he  settled  iu  life,  must  he  confined  withui  the 
walls  of  a  hut,  if  indeed  their  learning  do  not  prove  a  bar  to  tkelr 
marriage  entirely.  In  that  case  the  experiment  is  at  an  ettfi  ;  fo^ 
while  Hindoo  hushands  prefer  unlearned  wires,  Hindoo  females 
must  prefer  to  continue  ignorant ;  according  to  the  maxim,  that 
'<  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  't  is  folly  to  be  wise/'  But  even  on  the 
most  favourable  supposition,  as  nothing  can  be  less  than  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Hindoo  female,  we  suspect  it  will  be  found  that  the 
female  reformers  of  society,  with  all  their  benevolence,  have  not 
commenced  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  produce  any  important 
results.  Posterity  will  decide.  The  following  is  the  account  given 
by  the  '  India  Gazette '  of  the  Ladies'  Society  for  Native  Female 
Bdncatioii  at  Calcutta : 

.  The  subjecl  of  Native  feiiuUe  «xiuc«tioii  in  thi»  country  is  becouuig  »« 
creafiingly  popular  among  all  nuiks  of  society,  and  is  eTide&tly  gaining  rapid 
accessions  of  strength,  both  from  the  wisdom  and  zeal  with  which  its  plant 
lire  executed,  and  from  the  amasing  inereaae  of  its  fUnds  whieh  are  annaally 
augmented  by  the  generons  contriinitions  of  Europeaas  and  Native  geatlr* 


It  is  i  a  the  memory  of  moiit  of  iis,  that  only  four  years  ago  this  very  la« 
tecesting  aud  novel  work  was  commenced  on  a  general  plan  in  Calcntta  bv 
miembers  of  the  established  Church.  Many  were  the  dimculties  with  whicji 
it  was  at  first  assailed  in  its  feeble  career.  The  work  was  new,  the  way 
comparatively  untrod ;  doubts  were  excited  as  to  its  probable  residt ;  mcaoi 
were  small,  and  few  were  the  champions  who  were  willing  to  risk  eveo  a 
cheering  opinion  as  to  the  final  success  of  the  undertaking,  yet  perseverlcg 
zeal  lias,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  triumphed  over  the  diflSculties  which  sur- 
rounded this  work  at  its  commencement,  until  every  doubt  and  imcertainty 
has  been  hushed  by  success,  and  lost  in  the  general  ackoowledgmenta  of 
ftieadly  congratiUaiion. 

We  look  upon  fac't;»  as  unanswerable  weapons  in  the  cause  of  tmth,  md  to 
iftcts  we  can  now  appeal  as  far  a:«  the  work  of  female  education  under  the 
9are  of  the  '*  Ladies*  Society**  is  concerned.  Mrs.  Wil&Oii  commenced  her 
labours,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  the  year 
1822.  During  the  first  year  eight  schools  were  opened,  containing  200  chil- 
dren ;  in  the  second  year  they  liad  increased  to  above  MO.  During  the 
third  the  number  of  children  was  about  400,  wbea  the  Ladies*  8«ete^  was 
flouoded,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  was  joined  in  her  labours  by  Mr.  Jetter,  and  siortly 
after  by  Mrs.  Richards.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  fonr  years,  abofe  500  Native 
females  have  been  brought  under  a  course  of  instruction,  and  have  made  Adr 
progress  in  reading,  writing  and  aeedle-work. 

On  Friday  moraiog,  Deeembep  SSd,  the  fonrlli  pnblio  examiaatloa  of  the  girls 
was  held  in  the  Old  €hur<di  roon«  in  the  preseeoe  of  the  lUght  HononnUe 
Lady  Amherst,  patroness  of  the  Society,  the  Honourable  Miss  Amherst,  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Heber,  Mrs.  Ilarington,  the 
Venerable  Archdeacons  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  several  of  th«  Clergy, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rsepeetabllUy,  togeCiier  with  R^wt 
Sidenanth  Roy,  Rajah  filhkbkishen.  and  a  leigis  body  4f  Neiive  geatloMD^ 
The  children  were  examined  ia  suitable  school-books,  which  give  an  account 
of  the  fall  of  man  and  his  redemption,  of  the  commandments,  of  the  Lord*i 
prayer,  &c.  &c.  Several  of  them  repeated  Bengalee  hymns— others  read  paK 
ef  the  New  Testament,  and  gsve  tW  meaning  of  the  pasnaas ;  afterwards 
the^  feed  and  repealed  a  portion  ef  the  geogiaphy,  with  whieh  they  appMiad 
familiar.  The  Lord  Bishop,  with  his  accustomed  condescension  and  kindness. 
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qoMtianed  them  In  Hlndoostikne  respeeting  the  different  parts  ol  the  world, 
••Tdnd  o(  which  plftces  they  oould  poiot  out  to  his  Lordship  on  the  Bengalee 
■ap*.  Afterwards,  specimens  of  their  sewing  were  exhibited ;  ft  sampler  of 
needle-work  was  presented  to  the  Lady  Patroness  as  a  mark  of  gratitade  for 
tlie  xed  she  has  manifested  in  the  causes  A  pair  of  bands  were  presented  td 
thm  Lord  Bishop,  and  another  pair  to  the  Archdeacon  Corrle,  as  specimens  of 
the  children's  proness.  During  the  examination.  Rajah  Bidenaath  came 
forward  in  the  noole  spirit  of  liberality  and  gare  a  donation  of  90,000 
^tca,  mpees,  to  forward  the  canse  ot  Native  female  education  in  the  erection 
e#  •  central  school.  The  ladies  hating  been  apprised  of  his  intention,  had 
prepared  an  elegant  sampler,  in  which  were  marked,  "  Mag  earn  bhMMing  at* 
tend  UUaenerou^  Rt^ak  Bidtnauth  ;**  the  sampler  was  presented  to  the  Riyifth 
by  the  Ix>rd  Bbhop,  to  the  great  admiration  and  interest  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  feTonred  the  meeting  with  their  presence  After  the  examlnt* 
Ami  the  friends  nreeeeded  to  inspect  a  large  and  elegant  assortment  of  fenoy 
■*  'k  nadT 


■rtieles,  which  nad  been  presented  by  ladies  in  Cnlcutu  and  the  Upper  Pro? 
Tinces,  and  which  were  offered  for  sale  to  assist  the  funds  of  this  great  and 
^ood  canse.  The  conduct  of  the  ladles  who  have  so  zealously  aided  the  work 
is  indeed  highly  praise-worthy  ;  for  no  less  than  800  rupees  hate  been  rea" 
tliad  en  this  occasion  f6r  articles,  which  have  been  prepared  by  ladies  in  and 
•ear  Caleiittnr  during  the  pMt  year.  It  may  no  donbi  be  expected  that  the 
■oble  example  which  the  Native  gentlemen  in  Calcutta  have  before  them  in 
the  splendid  dcnation  of  Rajah  Bidenauth,  will  soon  produce  its  proper 
effNSt,  in  lesAng  others  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  their  immense  wealth, 
fUtar  ta  the  same  ota^eet,  or  to  the  support  of  other  useftil  iastltiitions  wldch 
have  ia  view  tho  good  of  their  fellow*>men* 

After  thir  examlnatktfv  s  oollectloii  was  made,  amonnting  to  AQO  nipeof, 
whinh^  addoi  W  the  Snm  realised  by  the  srticles  sold,  and  the  noble  donation 
of  Rajah  Bidenanh,  amounted  to  81,800. 

Sanscrit  Collegb. 

The  dlstribation  of  the  p^ses  awarded  to  the  pupils  of  the  Qovemmeni 
Sanscrit  College,  at  the  second  annual  examination,  having  been  appointed 
to  take  place  at  a  house  temporarily  appropriated  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  COflege,  the  priases  were  presented  by  Mr.  Bhahespear,  assisted 
byseveial  of  the  other  Members  of  the  €k>mmittee  of  PnUic  bftmetion: 
tbey  were  given  for  progress  and  proficiency  in  Sanscrit,  Grammar,  Litera- 
ture, Logic,  Philosopny,  and  Law,  according  to  the  report  ef  the  examiners., 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Captain  Price.  The  business  of  the 
meeting  was  concluded  by  the  Secretary*s  reading  an  address,  in  Sanscrit,  t» 
the  professors  and  pupils,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  commending  their 
past  dQigebc^,  and  urging  them  to  fbtnre  eiertion.  There  Is  eifery  prospect, 
wm  mlirslHid,  of  thfi  idititiition  contributing  to  form  scholars  very  snperidt 
ta  the  offdiaarf  class  of  Pundits,  and  qaalifying  them  partieulariy  in  a  woUU 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  in  conversancy  willk  its  litera- 
ture, and  iitmitiarity  with  the  best  authorities  of  Stiddoo  law.  In  a  few  Weeks, 
Ae  COitege  t^  b«  removed  to  a  more  saitablo  and  convenient  edift^  f  tho 
hmuhwwsp  boildlDg  in  PaM  Daiiga-<sqilare  being  vei^  neariy  eoiipietad. 

HnrDOQ  MedicaI  Scumce. 

Id  ofir  ktdt  NitmY^er  we  gave  an  account  of  tlie  ralaabl^  hkbovnr 
of  Dr.  Breton,  the  snpcrintendent  of  the  Native  Medical  Institn- 
tbn  of  Bengad.  We  find  in  the  late  papers  from  fndia,  some 
very  interesting  information  which  had  been  communicated  by  that 
gentleman  at  a  meeting  of  the  MedicAl  and  Phytieal  Society,  held 
in  fhe  beginning  cff  February. 
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'  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  the  Native  operation  for  cata- 
ract by  Dr.  Breton.  This  operation  is  very  commonly  nractised 
by  the  Datives  of  Hiudoostan,  both  Mohammedans  and  Hinaoos^and 
with  a  degree  of  success,  that  could  scarcely  be  anticipated  from 
the  mdeness  of  the  implements,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  operators, 
who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  eye.  The 
Native  mode  of  couching  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  which 
has  been  practised  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  from 
that  described  after  the  Greek  authorities  by  the  Arabs.  Mr. 
Breton  therefore  concurs  with  Dr.  Scott,  who  has  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  operation  in  the  ^  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,'  in 
regarding  it  as  of  indigenous  origin,  and  not  borrowed  from  Grecian 
or  Arabian  surgery  Instead  of  the  couching  needle  in  use  with 
European  practitioners,  the  Native  operator  employs  two  instruments, 
a  lancet  aud  a  needle :  the  first  is  used  to  perforate  the  coats  of 
the  eye,  and  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  its  penetrating  too  deeply 
a  guard  of  a  thread  is  bound  round  the  blade  at  about  1-lOth  of 
an  inch  from  the  point.  After  the  perforation  is  made,  a  kind  of 
probe  or  needle  is  introduced  to  depress  the  lens ;  this  instrument 
is  about  five  inches  long,  of  the  size  of  a  crow-quill ;  the  sbafi  is 
circular,  diminishing  in  diameter  to  within  about  an  inch  ai  the 
point,  when  it  becomes  of  a  triangular  shape  with  blunt  edges  ;  the 
apex  is  also  blunt ;  just  above  the  triangular  part,  thread  is  wound 
round  to  prevent  its  passing  too  far.  The  needle  is  directed  in  the 
axis  of  the  lens,  and  serves  to  depress  it  below  the  pupil :  the  eye- 
lids are  then  closed,  and  the  needle  remaining  in  the  eye,  being 
supported  by  the  sort  of  shoulder  which  it  forms  where  expanding 
into  a  triangle,  and  resting  on  a  dossil  of  lint  placed  on  the  cheek ; 
after  a  short  interval  the  eye  is  examined :  if  the  lens  have  risen,  it 
is  again  depressed  ;  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  operator  is  satis- 
fied that  the  depression  has  been  effected;  the  needle  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  some  slight  precautions  are  taken  against  the  in- 
flammation that  follows. 

After  being  satisfied  of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  operation. 
Dr.  Breton  intrusted  its  performance  to  several  of  his  Native  pupils, 
who  met  with  equal  success ;  above  100  cases  were  thus  opei^ted' 
on,  by  different  hands,  of  which  not  above  eight  were  considered 
as  failures ;  a  few  instances  occurred,  in  which  the  repetition  was 
necessary,  but  in  a  less  proportion  than  similar  occurrences  in' 
Europe ;  neither  does  Dr.  Breton  think  the  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion more  violent  in  general  than  it  is  where  the  cataract  has  been 
depressed  by  the  most  skilful  of  our  own  practitioners.  On  the 
whole,  he  is  disposed  to  conclude,  that,  although  the  Native  opera- 
tion may  not  be  equally  successful  with  that,  of  European  surgery 
in  the  hands  of  eminent  and  practised  operators,  yet  its  simplicity 
as  well  as  efficacy  render  it  worthy  of  aaoption  whci'e  the  opportu- 
nities of  practising,  with  our  own  instruments,  have  been  compara- 
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tirely  rare^  and  less  manual  dexterity  has  been  in  consequence 
reqnired. 

Treatment  op  Passbngsju  to  India. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  heard  of  the  dissensions 
which  so  ft-equently  happen  among  fellow-passengers  on  their  way 
to  India.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  lately  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Calcutta  :  Dr.  Sully,  an  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  brought  an  action  against  Captain  Lucas,  of  the 
ship  Lard  Amhersty  for  his  having  confined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sully 
to  their  cabins,  for  six  days,  with  a  sentry  at  the  door.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  violent  coercion  was,  certain  irritating  language 
which  had  been  used  by  them  towards  the  Captain  in  the  presence 
of  his  officers  and  men.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  whole  of  the 
passengers,  with  the  exception  of  a  Mr.  Cooper,  had  come  to  the 
resolution  of  not  sitting  at  the  cuddy-table  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Solly, 
and  even  begged  of  the  Captain  to  order  their  dining-table  to  be 
laid  on  the  gun-deck.  Notwithstanding  these  strong  circumstances^ 
the  Judge  was  of  opinion,  that  Captain  Lucas  should  have  used 
more  calmness  and  discretion  in  attempting  to  sooth  or  conciliate 
the  parties,  before  he  bad  recourse  to  force.  His  Lordship  there- 
fore thought  it  right  to  punish  both, — ^by  giving  a  rupee  damages^ 
and  ordering  each  party  to  pay  their  own  costs. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
It  is  stated  in  a  Madras  paper,  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta 

had  taken  his  passage  for  this  Presidency  on  board  the  homeward 
bound  ship  Bussorah  Merchant^  which  left  the  river  Hooghly  on 
the  28th  of  January. 

Hindoo  Loyalty  and  Liberaltty. 

^  The  late  papers  furnish  another  striking  proof  of  the  loyal  dispo* 
ntion  of  the  natives  of  Bengal  towards  the  Britbh  Government. 
A  splendid  party  was  lately  given  to  the  European  gentlemen  of 
Benares  by  Rajah  Kalisanker  Gosal,  at  his  residence  at  Durga 
Rund,  in  honour  of  the  reduction  of  Bhurtpoor.  The  road  leading 
to  the  Rajah's  residence  was  brilliantly  illuminated  for  half  a  mile. 
Mr.  Brooke  and  General  Price,  with  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
station,  sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner,  with  an  abundance  of  choice 
wmes ;  a  nautch  and  a  display  of  fire-works  completed  the  evening's 
entertainment. 

Rajah  Kalisanker  Gosal  is  the  son  of  the  late  Baboo  Jaynarayn 
Gosal,  of  whom  honourable  mention  Ls  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  he  having  contributed  liberally  to  the 
endowment  of  the  Native  School  at  Benares,  founded  by  them  ;  be 
was  also  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  Native  Hospital^  at  that 
city.  His  son  is  treading  in  the  same  honourable  path,  having  pie- 
sented  last  year  a  donation  of  20,000  rupees   to  the  Education 
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CommiUee^  and  having  recently  contribated  60,000  ru|Me8  to  tka 
New  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  instituted  at  Benares. 

The  habitual  loyally  and  attachment  to  the  existing  Government, 
of  which  the  above  is  an  example,  and  which  distinguishes  the  natives 
of  Bengal,  was  very  properly  brought  forward  in  the  Memorial  of 
the  Native  Inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
against  the  Regulation  of  Mr.  John  Adam  for  depriving  them  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  lest  they  should  employ  it  to  bring  the 
Government  into  hatred  and  contempt.  VTiih.  respect  to  this  cruel 
slander  on  their  loyalty,  by  an  ephemeral  British  Governor,  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  depriving  them  of  a  right  which  they  had 
enjoyed  from  the  remotest  ages,  under  their  worst  despotisms — a 
right  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  tlie  principles  of  British  law, 
which  had  been  established  among  them  for  many  generations — 
they  observed : 

Dttrinf  the  late  wars  which  the  British  Govemmeiit  war*  ebUgfld  to  Ho^ler- 
Uke  against  the  neighbouring  Powers,  it  is  well  known  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Natives  of  wealth  and  respectability,  as  well  as  the  landholders  of  con- 
sequence, offered  op  regntar  prayers  to  the  objects  of  their  worship  Ibr  the 
flQcoess  of  the  British  arms,  from  a  deep  cooTictton  that,  under  the  rale  of  th«l 
nation,^  their  imjprovenwnt,  both  nuBBtal  and  sooial,  would  be  pronoted^  and 
their  lives,  religion,  and  property  be  secured.  Actuated  by  such  feetinga, 
even  in  those  critical  times,  which  are  the  best  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  sub- 
ject,  they  Toluntarily  came  forward  with  a  large  propottiMi  of  their  propeiff 
to  enable  the  British  Government  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  measures  necessary 
for  its  own  defence ;  considering  the  cause  of  the  British  as  their  own,  and 
firmly  belieTing  that  ou  its  success  their  own  happiness  and  prosperity  de- 


WA  all  these  proofs  of  the  devoted  attachment,  the  millions  ef 
treasore  they  had  lavislied  on  the  Brrtisli  Cbvemment,  and  the 
blood  they  had  often  shed  to  support  it,  had  no  effect  on  Mr.  Adam 
and  his  coadjutor©,  whe^  had  detemizied  t»aavt  themselves  from 
"  hatted  and  contempf'by  gagging  every  one  who  possessedthc  fiuml- 
ty  of  representing  their  conduct  in  its  true  colours :  thus  depriving  a 
faithful  and  unoffending  people  of  "  the  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  (as  diey  express^  it  in  their  memorid:)  they  and  tikav 
fathers  had  so  long  enjoyed  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Briiisk 
nation^  whose  kindness  andconfidence  they  were  not  aware  of  havinc 
done  anything  to  forfeit,*'* 

Central  India. 
Since  the  fall  of  Bhurtpoor  the  Indian  Papers  contatn  various 
speculations  on  that  interesting  event,  and  the  circumstanees  attead- 
Ing  it,  some  of  which  are  deserving  of  being  put  on  record.  The 
ftnst  wMch  we  quote,  relating  to  the  capture  of  the  rebelliotta 
Rirjah,  contains  a  curious  stricture  on  his  personal  appearance ; 


•  Ortental  HeraM»  vol.  I.  p.  lao^IS^. 
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'*  Doorjun  Sal  is  excessively  stout,  more  like  a  Buneeah  (a  shop- 
keeper or  trader)  than  a  prince."  This  remark  shows  the  exqnisite 
taste  acquired  by  those  who  are  far  travelled ;  for  a  more  home-bred 
writer  would  never  have  supposed  that  corpulence  is  inconsistent 
with  prmcely  appearance.  In  some  countries,  even  Sir  William 
Curtis,  or  one  (if  one  there  be)  of  more  ample  dimensions,  would 
be  regarded  as  presenting  a  specimen  of  the  most  elegant  and  ma- 
jestic rotundity,  the  fittest  possible  to  grace  a  throne.  But  in 
India,  the  country  of  castes  and  nice  distinctions,  the  paunch  of  the 
unfortunate  usurper  is  considered  as  classing  him,  in  corporeal  ap- 
pearance, with  the  gross  citizen,  the  voracious  frequenter  of  turtle 
feasts ;  or,  rather,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  country,  the 
greedy  gormandizer  of  ghee  (or  melted  butter). 

On  one  subject  we  do  not  yet  perceive  that  any  distinct  informa- 
tion has  yet  been  given — the  amount  of  the  prize-money  which  will 
fall  to  be  shared.  Judging,  however,  from  the  hints  given,  and 
the  nature  of  the  place  captured,  (the  last  stronghold  in  Central 
India,  where  the  disaffected  thought  they  could  deposit  their  wealth 
in  safety,)  the  spoil  will  be  very  great.  However,  unless  there  be 
property  found  there,  which  is  clearly  proved  to  have  belonged  to 
our  enemies,  we  cannot  see  clearly  how  the  wealth  of  Bhurtpoor 
can  become  ours  by  o«r  having  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  rob- 
bers. For  what  merit  shall  we  have  in  doing  so,  unless  we  restore 
It  to  the  rightful  owners  ?  But  whatever  lawAil  prize  there  nuiy 
be,  we  trust  that  the  **  Bhurtpoor  booty"  will  not  be  a  subject  of 
litigation  (like  that  of  the  Deccan)  for  the  next  seven  years,  till 
most  of  those  who  captured  it,  at  the  risk  of  being  blown  up  by 
Booijuu  Sal's  mines,  may  have  passed  into  their  graves,  or  be 
driven  by  disappointmettt  to  blow  their  own  iMrains  out.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  pamages  to  which  we  have  referred  : 

Uead^i^rtertj  Camp,  near  fiAvtipoor,  ^4ik  Jannar^^  189ft. 
To  the  Bisfil  Him,  Lord  Amkerwi,  Gavemar^Generol^  Sfc,,  ^c,  4rc. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  m  penirn  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  aA  the  assault  of  Bhurtpoor,  whieh,  •■  I  had  before  stated, 
is  not  so  extensive  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  I  beg  to  observe, 
that  I  omitted,  in  my  despatch  of  the  10th,  to  mention  to  yoar  Lordship,  that 
aHccetsliil  diveraiiNi  was  made  on  the  Zuageena  Gate  (where  a  breach  had 
btsn.  made)  by  Um  Mth  Regiment  of  Native  Inihntry,  headed  by  two  com- 
viBiet  9i  tha  IX  Kaiepeaa  JRegiment^  uader  the  command  of  Ueuteoanl- 
Colonel  Delamaine  of  the  former  corps,  in  a  maaaer  highly  creditable  to  them, 
and  where  they  were  strongly  opposed.    I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Cohbbrmbrb. 

F.  8.-^1  also  Iranemit  a  return  of  ordnance  taken  la  the  town. 

Tbtel  Earopeam  killed,  dl ;  wounded,  888 ;  miasUig,  9.  Total  NaHves 
killed,.  49 ;  wounded,  18S ;  missing,  0.  Total  Europeans  and  Natlvea  killed, 
les ;  wounded,  466  ;  missing,  II.    Total  horse  killed,  7 ;  woended  and  mis^ 

Nambs  op  Oppicbrs  Killed. 
H.  M.  Wh  ito^f.— Captain  Armstrong. 
//.  Af.  MkBegt.'-CtMXaln  Pitman. 
Slfl  Regt,  yatite  Infantry, — Captain  Brown 
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Opficsrs  Woundbd.  ^ 

General  Siqf. — ^Brigadier-Genend  M^Combe,  severe  coutniion ;  Briftdier- 
General  Edwards,  mortally,  (since  dead) ;  Major  Beatson,  Deputy  A((|utaiit- 
General  of  the  army,  slightly. 

Briaade  S^f. — ^Brigadier  Paitmi.  B.  C,  seYere  coatasioD. 

Jtf4roi«  q/Br^foife.— GapUin  Campbell,  severely  ;  Captain  Caine,  (HL  M. 
Uth  Regt.)  slightly  ;  Captain  Irvine,  (Engineers,)  severe  contusion. 

H.  M.  lath  Lancert.— Lieutenant  Lowe,  slightly. 

Itth  Regt,  Light  Cavo/ry.— Lieutenant  White,  severely. 

ArtUleiy. — ^Lieutenant  Macgragor,  slightly. 

ib'fi^iMera.—- Captain  Colvin,  slightly ;  lieutenant  £.  Smith,  slightly. 

H.  Af.  14IA  He^t.— Lieutenant  and  Brevet-Captain  Lynch,  severely ;  Lieu- 
tenant and  Brevet  Captain  Stark,  severely ;  Lieutenant  Day,  severely,  0"^ 
leg  amputated)  ;  volunteer  W.  Tnlloh,  slightly. 

//.  M.  09tk  Jlejre.— Major  Fuller,  slightly  ;  Captain  Pennefather,  slightly  ; 
Captain  Manners,  slightly  ;  Lieutenant  Long,  dangerously  ;  Lieutenant  Burn, 
slightly;  Lieutenant  Hoctor,  slightly;  Lieutenant  Chichester,  slightly; 
Lieutenant  Pitman,  severely  ;  Volunteer  Wright,  severely,  not  dangerootly. 

U.  C.  European  jRf^l.~Captain  Davidson,,  slightly  ;  Lientananta  Warren 
and  Candy,  severely. 

fiSil  Hegt,  N.  I. — Lieutenant-Colonel  8.  Nation,  severely. 

Slst  Regt,  N.  /. — Captain  Heptinstall,  severely  and  dangerously. 

41«f  Regt.  N.  /. — ^M^or  O.  Ilunter,  severely. 

SStkRegt,  N.  1. — Captain  J.  Hunter,  severely  and  dangerously ;  Captain 
Black,  slightly  ;  Lieutenants  Turner  and  Lumsdaine,  slightly. 

Iff  Nutgeree  DelacAiii«iU.— Lieutenant  Kirke,  (19th  Regt  N.  I.,)  slightly. 
(Signed)  W.  L.  Watsok,  Adijatant-General.   ' 

'  Ordnanee  Captured  at  Bhurtpoor, — ^Iron  guns,  60 ;  brass  gnns,  7S ;  wall- 
pieces  under  I  lb.«  about  800,  with  a  large  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  not 
yet  ascertained ;  two  large  iron  guns,  broken  and  dismounted,  lying  at  the 
breach. 

Extract  Jrom  a  Letter /nm  hit  ExceUeuey  the  Commamder-iu-Chi^y 
dated  Uth  Jaumaty  1806. 

1  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that,  since  the  All  of 
Bhurtpoor,  the  whole  of  the  fortresses  within  this  raj  (Biana,  Weir,  Kombnlr, 
Deeg,  and  Kama,)  have  surrendered  to  the  British  army  without  oppotitiifli, 
and  are  now  accordingly  occupied  by  detachments  from  the  anny  under  mj 
command. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bhurtpoor  are  returning  to  their  habitations,  and  resnir- 
ing  their  usual  avocations ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  desolation  canaed 
hy  the  storm  is  last  disappearUtg. 
.    By  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 

Gbo.  Swinton,  Sec.  to  the  Govt. 

The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  in  Gopaulgur  was  immense :  the  JanU  reftised 
to  take  quarter  and  fought  on  thefr  knees,  and  when  prostrate.  It  is  hoirid 
to  look  at  the  immense  number  of  dead  bodies  yet  nnbnrled ;  tai  some  plneea, 
the  carcases  are  lyinff  five  and  six  deep,  for  many  yards  together !  and  civwy 
bastion  is  strewed  with  dead  men. 

H.  M*s.  dOth  suffered  more  than  any  other  corps ;  it  was  only  fiOO  strong, 
and  lost  about  180  men. 

The  Grenadier  and  Light  Infantry  Companies  of  H.  M*tf.  Mth  suflRand 

Ml.  The  whole  regiment  behaved  admimbly  well,  and  so  did  H.  M*s.  I4th ; 
the  loss  of  the  laftter  was  however  trifling,  until  the  enemy's  mine  exploded, 
•whan  a  great  many  were  Mown  up. 

The  Rigah*s  jewels  and  cash  are  secured :  report  speaks  of  the  value  as 
r/ 


Doorjnn  Sal  has  mentioned  where  three  erore  of  rupees  are  depodtad,  and 

his  Ranee  has  spoken  of  aneUber  place  where /our  erore  more  may  be  found. 

Komeer  and  Dheig  have  surrendered^  and  the  81  st  regiment  has  proceed 
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Uilre  to  tike  possetsloa  and  proYent  pliuder.    Mncb  treasure  is  said  to  be 
dsMMited  mt  both  places. 

The  Rigah  is  deepatched  to  Agra  with  a  strong  escort. 

Brindier  M^Combe  is  left  in  command  of  the  town  and  citadel  with  H.  M* s 
i4tfa  Foot,  and  8Sd  and  1M  Natiye  Infiuttry. 

Head-qoarters  are  renoved  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  city. 

The  camp  will  be  broken  up,  and  the  9d  division  of  Inthntry  proceed  t% 
Beanee. 

Brigadier  Edwards  died  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  instant. 

Yesterday's  dawk  brought  us  several  letters  from  the  scene  of  action,  dated 
the  19th  inst.  From  one  of  them  we  extract  the  following  account  of  the 
capture  of  Dporpm  Sal  and  his  fhmily :— - 

fi4«rfpoor,  Jam,  19,  1896. — I  hasten  to  inform  you  that  the  renowned 
Dooijnn  Sal  was  captured  yesterday  at  ftsnr  o'clock,  p.  m.,  by  a  troop  of 
the  8th  Light  Cavalry  under  Lieutenants  M'K.ensie  and  Barbor,  of  that  regi- 
ment, while  attempting  to  make  his  escape  towards  Beennah.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Ranee,  (mounted  behind  an  attendant,)  his  two  sons,  some . 
rotations,  and  about  twelve  followers,  who  made  but  slight  resistance.  A  few 
pistol  shoto  were  fired,  which  wounded  his  eldest  son,  a  line  boy  of  eight 
years  of  ace,  and  one  of  the  horseoMn. 

The  Riuah  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Brigadier-General  Sleigh,  com- 
manding tile  Cavalry  division,  wh<»  in  person  conducted  him  to  the  Coinmaad^r 
ia-ChieTs  camp,  but  his  Lordship  being  in  the  fort,  he  was  delivered  over  to 
Colonel  Stevenson,  the  Quarter-Master-General. 

Dooijun  Sal  is  excessively  stout,  more  like  a  Buneeah  thai  a  prince  in 
appearance. 

Many  valuable  Jewels  and  some  bags  of  gold  mohurs,  were  found  in  the 
lining  of  the  saddles,  all  of  which,  with  his  chugers,  have  been  delivered  over 
to  the  priaee  agents. 

General  Sleigh  presented  Lieutenant  Barbor  with  the  Rajah's  sword,  that 
eflcer  haTing  conveyed  him  to  the  General,  and  afterwards  to  head-quarters. 

BcRMBflB  War. 

We  are  now  able  to  give  a  detailed  aecoont  of  the  mode  In  which 
the  aimustice  terminated,  which  had  afforded  strong  ground  to  hope 
tiuit  a  treaty  of  oeace  would  be  finally  concluded.  The  circumstance 
of  the  unratified  treaty  being  found  in  the  Burmese  camp  after  the 
action,  may  be  explained  in  three  ways :  Ist.  The  plenipotentiaries 
may  have  been  afraid  to  send  it  to  their  Court  lest  their  heads  should 
be  made  to  answer  for  not  being  able  to  procure  more  advantageous 
terms :  2d.  It  may  have  been  sent  and  returned  unratified,  but  not 
communicated  to  the  British  General,  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Burmese  negociators  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  a 
hope  that  their  representations  to  their  own  Court  might  yet  pro- 
cure a  ratification,  if  the  additional  seven  days  of  grace  they  asked 
had  been  allowed  them:  3d.  The  Burmese  diplomatists  may  have' 
been  merely  amusing  the  British  General  with  negociations  to  gain 
time,  without  any  btention  of  concluding  a  peace.  Though  the 
latter  supposition  seems  generally  adopted,  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  probable ;  and  it  may  eventually  be 
proved,  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  he  not  allowing  those  seven 
days  to  enable  the  other  party  to  make  another  remonstrance  with 
their  Court,  or  arrange  some  punctilio  premna  to  a  surrender,  has 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war.    The  following 
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ii  the  aecovnt  of  it  given  by  the  «  indift  Gftsette '  of  the  6th  Feh- 
marjT : 

The  foUowiag  account  was  kirovgkt  by  ihe  £mUrpriz€f  which  left  Rao- 
goon  on  the  SOtb  January  with  Cafrtaio  \>  ilioa  im  charga  of  tha  d«ytch(M :  . 

After  the  signatare  of  the  prdfaofaiary  treaty  by  tfw  Kea  Wooghee,  eo*ti- 
«al  conanaieatfoa  was  kept  op  hatwaen  the  «anpa. 


i  kept  op  hatwaen  the  «ampa.  Fraacota  of  fhrtt  warp 
lent  to  Sir  Archibald  Caaipbell,  and  pooies  weie  entered  by  the  Boitat' 
chieftains  to  ran  agaioat  the  Arab  boraea  of  the  Biitiah  cAceK ;  in  abort, 
notbtng  was  left  undone  by  the  Kee  V%  onghee  to  give  ao  appaaranoa  of  good 
Adth  to  bia  profeaaiona  ;  but  lilr  Archibald  Campbell  iMd  obtained  iallonMtioB 
of  tlie  approach  of  a  large  reinforcement,  and  •■  the  applteatlea  of  Kee  Wongbee 
far  an  exten^on  ol  the  anniatice  on  the  17th  of  /aaaary,  one  day  prerieas  to 
ita  aspiration,  it  was  ivftised.  On  the  lOth  of  January,  the  Kee  Waogbep 
pleaded  illness  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  his  appearance  with  the  ratl6ed 
treaty  ;  and  when  this  ruse  was  detected  by  the  oflceis  smt  to  visH  him,  aod 
to  aacertaln  the  tratli,  he  adroitly  exeaaed  himaelf  by  spying  he  was  really 
aahamed  to  meet  the  Conmmnder-in-Chief ;  tb  t  his  King  bml  behaved  lo 
ill,  both  he  and  his  colleague  were  disgnated,  aad  that  unleaa  the  prlsooan 
with  the  treaty  were  immediately  sent  down,  they  would  both  raaign,  aad 
leave  the  King  to  seek  other  Minister* ;  that  yet  he  Mt  persuade  1  tba  rotli- 
cation  waa  on  its  way,  and  near ;  and  that.  If  an  exteasioo  of  armittlee  w«s 
gimated.  It  would  certaii^y  be  received. 

To  this  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  replied,  that  unless  the  prisoners  were  sant 
into  the  English  camp,  and  the  articles  of  the  treaty  ftiliilled  before  ten  o*cloek 
the  next  morning,  (the  19th,)  he  should  attack  him  in  Malown.  During  the 
night  of  the  I8th,  the  enemv  was  incessantly  employed  strengthening  his  pofli> 
tion  ;  be  had  received  a  reuaforoement  of  6D00  men. 

Ob  the  19tb,  the  guns  fi'om  the  English  batteries  and  gun-boats  opened 
simultaneoasly,  and  continued  for  two  hours  to  cannonade ;  at  the  same  tiosa, 
the  storming-party,  consisting  of  his  Majesty's  ISth  and  8Bth  regiments, 
under  Colonel  Sale,  crossed  the  river,  and  carried  the  position.  The  enemy 
tied  In  confusion,  leaving  about  MO  dead  on  the  field ;  80  horses  were  taken, 
80  large  guns,  120  jiiOalls,  1,800  s'and  of  arms,  S6,000  rupees,  20  tons  of 
powder,  an  immense  quantity  of  grain,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  flints,  and  otlier 


'  Oar  lona  waa  txiilng,  amu— chig  to  oo-  mam  than   ffauncan 
woonded;  of  whom  were  M^or  Frith,  U  is  feaied,  mMtally  ;  CoWmel  8al«r 
severely  ;  Lieutenant  Dicoa,  Engineerii,  slightly. 

In  the  Kee  Woonghee*s  trank  waa  found  the  treaty,  which  had  nerer  been 
forwarded  to  the  Klog ;  and  this  Sir  Archibald  despatched  after  the  fugitive, 
reminding  him  that  be  might  have  occasion  for  it. 

This  was  a  sound  piece  of  policy  in  the  Commander-lB-Cndef-;  as,  A  tho 
smne  time  that  it  gvr e  an  apeafaig  fiamegoeiatlen,  it  raoda  tte  haat  Wiiiini^i  - 
aware  that  his  deceit  had  been  tharcwglily  discovered. 

It  is  reported  that  Miamaboo,  tba  Kiag^s  brother,  lost  his  life  la  this  aflak, 
as  hia  dress  and  pony  were  afterwards  found.  Five  hundred  of  the  enemy *s 
boats  fell  into  our  hands.  • 

As  the  Bnterprize  passed  Fort  William,  a  sslute*  of  twenty-one  guns  was 
fired  in  honour  of  this  splemUd  victory. 

'  Another  Paper  states,  '  Hiat  BIr.  Mangles,  the  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
akmen,  w<aa  deputedto  wait  on  the  Woongheet  at  Mallown,  on  the  Mth  ultuoo, 
in  eompanv  with  M^or  Jadkson  and  Uftalcoaiit  Smitb,  to  expUln  tba  to«oa 
upon  which  the  Commander  of  the  British  Sciroes  was  williog  to  rafiralD  firon. 
active  hostile  operations,  notwfthstandlng  the  fkillire  on  their  part  to  ftiTfll 
their  previoua  engarements.  The  Woonghees  bating  rHbsed  to  sign  tbe  pitper 
la  «1iieb  thmt  omiditloBa  wan  detailed,  they  wmtf  dtsHmfilr  inftMMclf  tMt 
the  tmee  would  end  at  midalgbt,  and  advised  of  the  oonseiiueaces/ 
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\  Flood,  of  his  Mi^Mty '■  18th,  IumI  bees  relMwed  by  the  BuroMM. 
TlM  GoMmlBsloiiers,  after  the  actton,  aent  the  oriiriiial  treaty,  found  io  the 
Wase  «f  Prinoa  Menia  Bo,  at  MalowD,  to  the  Kee  Woonghee  aad  Kolebi 
Bfongvo,  wtih  a  short  note,  intimating  tliat  they  had  tlie  pleasure  t*  fonraMi 
a  document,  whkli,  in  tlie  hurry  of  their  retreat,  they  appeared  to  have  dropt, 
and  might  ereatually  wiah  to  recorer.  There  is  every  reason  to  l>eliieFe,  that 
the  K]]^*s  brother,  Memia  Bo,  was  killed  on  the  lOth  ultimo.  His  horses  and 
trjppings  were  taken,  and  a  Europeon  soldier  saw  the  rider  to  whom  these 
belonged,  fall  wounded  from  his  horse,  and  carried  off  by  his  followers. 

The  follofmng  paragraphs  are  from  late  Indian  Papers,  and  may 
be  appropriately  introduced  here : 

BSeeaday  is  described  as  an  old  Pegue  fortress,  naturally  rery  strong;  and 
to  which  the  Binnans  have  lately  added  breastworks.  In  the  rains,  it  would 
be  impragnatale,  it  is  belieTed,  and  even  then,  if  well  defended,  would  have 
given  trouble.  The  Keewoongbee  commanded  there  in  chief ;  but,  it  is  stated, 
acted  with  his  usual  prudeDce,  being  the  first  to  bolt.  The  stories  told  of  the 
SttSerings  of  the  poor  Burmese  for  some  time  back,  are  stated  to  be  most  dis- 
tressing. They  lived,  as  the  saying  is,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  subsisted 
opon  a  wretched  pittance  of  rice,  barel  v  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
mUier.  The  wretched  beings,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  fUUing  soldiers  ;  on 
the  contrary,  being  compelled  to  bear  arms  whenever  the  GoTemment  calls 
upon  them,  tliey  must  either  fight,  or  desert,  with  the  dismal  risk  of  being  caught 
and  put  to  a  dreadful  death.  Of  late,  they  had  been  closely  watched,  and 
confined  in  the  garrison  of  Meeaday,  by  Ihe  chiefs.  All  those'let  out  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  whatever  vegetables  they  could  pick  up  for  food,  never 
returned ;  and  the  supposed  trustworthy,  who  were  employed  on  picque:  and 
other  detached  duties,  deserted.  They  had  heard,  at  Umerapoora,  of  our  suc- 
cess on  the  1st  over  the  invindbU  Shaons,  and  the  death  of  their  ever-before 
invulnerable  and  successful  commander  and  sorcerer,  on  tliat  day  in  the 
stockades  at  Beimbick  ;  of  our  victory  on  the  2d  over  the  combined  md 
aggregated  Bunni^se  opposing  power  at  Nanpuddee ;  on  the  6th,  over  myriads 
of  Burmese,  and  numerous  breastworks  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
and  the  clearing  of  both  banks  down  to  Podong,  with  a  fall  account  of  onr 
good  fortune  t^re ;  of  the  capture  of  Wattygoon,  and  of  our  hasty  strides 
towards  Meeaday :  to  all  whlcii  the  Golden  Feet  merely  replied,  "  Well,  we 
don*t  care  what  yon  do,  proyided  yon  take  care  to  keep  the  Colars  (or  English) 
away  from  our  Golden  presence.'* 

When  Colonel  Tidy  was  at  Meeaday,  during  the  late  negociatin|f  armistice 
that  came  to  nothing,  and  was  received  with  so  much  cordiality  by  the 
Keewonghee  and  other  chiefb,  this  Kookamboo  stood  sulkily  aloof,  and  could 
not  be  nersuaded  to  interchange  a  friendly  smile  or  word  with  our  negocja- 
tors.  He  did  not  come  to  the  conference  at  Tienbenziek,  but  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost,  to  fill  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  with  impressions  of  our 
InfMeltly,  and  argued  with  energy,  that  it  never  could  have  been  the  intention 
of  tile  Kngliah  to  make  peace,  a9  he  was  well  aware  it  never  could  be  their 
interest  to  conquer  so  much  of  the  Burmese  country,  to  ipive  it  up  again. 
Onr  object  in  effecting  an  armistice,  he  insisted,  was  to  gain  time,  to  get  our 
re-inforoeniants  of  men,  gnus,  prorisions,  fte.  up  to  Rangoon.  In  aft  tMs,' 
did  not  Knojkinlioo  porform  \A%  part  aa  a  true  paftrioC  shoidd?  fie  alao  db* 
thigttished  himself  on  the  9nd,  at  the  Pogado  Point  Stockade,  (alias  Nanpud- 
dao)  and  continued  to  annoy  the  King's  ^Tth  regiment,  and  Brigadier  BIring* 
ton,  during  the  night.  The  Oassay  horse,  on  wnich  he  was  mounted,  had,  we 
laara,  been  praaentod  to  Captain  Dyke  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  Num- 
hnrs  of  poor  dying,  and  dead  Bonnese,  were  found  on  the  road-alde«  all  of 
whoas  oar  oonrespondeBt  Buppoaea  to  haTe  been  reduced  to  that  condition,  mC 
by  disease,  bat  literal  inanition. 

After  tha  coa&reiMO  with  the  CommiaiAoners,  we  have  been  told,  that  the 
Keewoonghee  turned  round  very  gravely,  and  said  that  he  had  a  serious  com- 
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pUiaUo  aAke  tfAlott  SirAfchllNad  Campbell.  There. was  toiae  aafpriao 
eilneed  at  tl»U,  aud  hit  Bumeaa  EzeaUencjr  was  waked  to  what  he  refarred  ; 
wpob  whleb  he  explained  hkmaalf  by  aaying  that  Sir  Arehiha&d  Caaiptaell  had 
pvafented  him  from  seeing  his  wife,  the  Lady  Keewoooghee,  for  two  years ! 

'  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  body  of  one  of  the  Burmese  amaxons, 
or  Weird  Bisters,  was  found  after  one  of  the  late  battles.  She  bv  no  means 
resembled  what  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the  bene  ideal  of 
a-^tch,  for  so  far  from  being  old  and  ugly,  she  was  yonng  and  handsome. 
Tbe  Burmese  men  in  general,  we  have  heard,  are  superior  to  the  NatiTea  fa 
India,  proper  in  stature  and  stiength.  They  are,  lioweTer,  much  more  in- 
tamperate  in  their  habits,  being  great  eaters  and  drinkers.  Theyare  said  to 
be  good  natured,  but  excessiTely  giren  to  lying  and  laziness,  llie  surprise 
Is,  that  under  such  a  grindiiigly  oppressfTe  and  barbarous  goTOmment,  they 
should  have  any  good  qualities  or  traces  of  civilization  at  all.  The  wobmb 
are  said  to  be  very  large  and  very  ugly,  but  good  tempeied. — l9tdiam  Gasetie. 

Doojun  Sal  is  the  cousin  of  the  young  Rijah,  Bulwunt  Sinh,— Rmuit  Sinh, 
a  former  Rijah  of  Bhurtpore,  had  four  sons,  Ranadhir  Siuh,  Baldeo  Sinh, 
Lakshman  Sinh,  and  Narbhi  Sinh ;  Ranadhir  Sinh  succeeded  his  fiither,  and 
ditsd  without  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  second  brother,  Baldeo  Sinh, 
who,  shortly  before  his  death,  associated  his  son,  the  present  youug  Rijah, 
Balwunt  Sinh,  in  his  government,  and  the  act  was  conllimed  by  the  British 
authoritiea ;— after  he  died,  Doorjun  Sal,  the  son  of  the  third  brotlier  Tjikshman 
Sinh,  taking  advantage  of  the  tender  years  of  the  young  Prince,  seized  upon 
Uie  musnud,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Rijah,  claiming  aright  to  the  Rij,  on 
the  plea,  that  Ranadhir  Sinh  had  intended  to  adopt  him :  as  the  adopdoD, 
however,  never  took  place,  this  plea  could  be  of  no  avail,  and  he  was  desired 
to  relinquish  his  usurpation  and  withdraw  into  the  Company's  territoriea, 
upon  a  suitable  provision:  the  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  listen  to  these 
conditions,  will  be  seen. 

'  By  the  latest  advice,  Maha  Raja  Rui^it  Sinh  was  at  Lahore  on  the  SOth 
December,  busily  engaged  in  equipping  his  troops :  his  tents  and  equipage 
had  been  ordered  to  Amritser,  and  a  payment  of  two  lacs  and  twenty-sevea 
thousand  rupees,  had  been  made  to  the  French  Officers  on  account  of  the'r 
Battalions.  An  affray  was  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Amritser,  between 
some  English  merchants  and  Akali  troopers,  in  which  one  of  the  former  was 
wounded :  a  letter  was,  in  consequence,  addressed  to  the  Resident  at  Ludhiana, 
stating  that  this  affhiy  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  unannounced  adTaoce 
of  .the  Europea^is  beyond,  the  firontier, — and  that  it  was  hoped,  that  in  liijtare 
they  would  not  cross  the  setlej  without  giving  previous  notice  of  their  in- 
tention, when  all  such  occurrences  as  had  taken  place  might  be  prevented. — ' 
Jam  Jdun  Nwma, 

Bhurtpoor  letters  of  the  27th  ult.  state,  that  the  deserter  Herbert  had  been 
condemned.  The  Port  of  Weir  was  reported  to  be  as  strong  as  Bhurtpoor, 
but  no  show  of  resistance  was  offered,  and  one  of  the  gates  was  taken  poasoa- 
session  of  by  a  Naik  and  four. 

The  official  despatches  of  General  Campbell  furnish  still  more 
ample  details,  and  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  relatives 
and  friends  among  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  operations  : 

To  Qcorge  Sietaloii,  Etq,^  Secretary  to  Govemmemt^  Secret  and  PoiiiieeU 
Department^  Stc.  ^e.  Ste, 

Sia, — ^My  despatch  of  the  81st  ultimo,  brought  the  operations  of  the  army 
under  my  command  down  to  that  date,  and  expressed  mv  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, that  it  would  prove  the  last  communication  wMon  I  ^otttd  hiTe  to 
address  to  you,  relative  to  the  war  in  this  country. 

These  hopes  were  unfo.rtnnately  frustrated  by  the  policy  of  ir  Camtty  ap- 
parently destitute  alike  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  good  ftiNh. 
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Hie  fignatiife  of  a  treaty  of  peace  by  the  British. and  Bacmaa  Commia- 
tioaera,  on  the  Sd  instaot,  and  the  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the  latter;  that  the 
aame  would  be  ratified  by  the  King  of  ATa  within  fifteen  days  from  that 
date,  and  some  specific  articles,  as  therein  stated,  carried  into  effect  within 
the  aame  period,  has  already  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  GoTemor-Generad  in  Council,  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Commissioners,  recorded  In  their  despatches,  under  date  the  8d  instant. 
All  oecurrenees  of  a  purely  political  nature  since  then,  will  now  in  like 
Bumner  be  fhmlshed  with  the  same  authority.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  detail  of  military  eyenta  resulting  therefrom. 

On  the  18th,  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  ratified  treaty,  &c.,  the 
Commissioners  finding,  that  instead  of  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  a  further 
delay  of  six  or  seven  days  was  solicited,  under  such  equivocal  circumstances, 
aa  left  no  dqubt  that  a  total  want  of  faith  guided  their  councils,  it  was  de- 
finitely declared,  that  their  request  could  not  be  complied  with,  and  a  secret 
article  proposed  to  them,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  (together  with  the  per- 
fomMnce  of  others  already  agreed  to)  that  they  should  evacuate  the  fortified 
and  entrenched  city  of  Malown,  by  sun-rise  on  the  morning  of  the  20th ;  on 
their  positive  rejection  of  this  proposition,  they  were  told,  that  after  twelve 
o*clock  that  verv  night,  (the  18th,)  hostilities  would  recommence.  Deendo^ 
It  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  punishing  duplicity  of 
so  flagrant  a  character,  I  ordered  the  construction  of  batterries  and  the  landling 
of  heavy  ordnance  from  the  flotilla,  to  commence  immediately  after  mid- 
night, and  every  requisite  arrangement  to  be  made  for  any  early  attack  upon 
Malown.  His  Lordship  in  Council  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  zeal 
and  exertion  with  which  my  orders  were  carried  into  eflfiect,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  lieutenant-Colonel  Hopkinson,  commanding  the  Artillery,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Underwood,  the  Chief  Egineer,  (aided  by  that  inderatigable  corps,  the 
first  tMittalion  of  Madras  IHoneers,  under  command  of  Captain  Crowe,)  when 
I  sute,  that  by  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  I  had  eight-and-twenty  pieces  of 
ordnsunce  In  battery,  on  points  presenting  a  firont  of  more  than  one  mile  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  which  corresponded  with  the  extent  of 
the  enemy's  line  of  deface  on  the  opposite  shore.  I  yet  cherished  hopes 
that  the  formidable  appearance  of  our  preparations  would  have  induced  them 
to  make  some  fhrther  communications  In  the  morning,  instead  of  agafai  risking 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  troops,  of  whose  decided  superiority  they  had 
io  recently  received  the  most  convincing  and  humiliating  proofs.  In  this  i 
was  disappointed.  At  day  light,  I  perceived  that  the  preceding  night  had 
been  devotisd  by  them  to  preparations  equally  laborious,  and  the  construcdon 
of  extensive  and  well-planned  works,  wnh  a  view  to  the  resistance  on  which 
they  had  resolved. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  (the  10th,)  I  ordered  our  batteries  and  rockets  to 
open  their  fire  on  th6  enemy's  position ;  it  was  warmly  kept  up,  and  with 
such  precision  of  practice,  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  this  branch  of  the 
service. 

Daring  this  period,  the  troops  Intended  for  the  assault  were  embarking  fin 
the  boats  of  his  Mi^esty's  ships  and  the  flotilla,  at  a  point  above  our  en- 
campment at  Patanagoh,  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  Captain 
Chads  of  his  Majesty's  ship  AUigaior,  senior  naval  oflicer,  on  whom  this 
diarge  devolved,  in  the  absence  of  his  Excellency,  Commodore  Sir  Jamei 
Brisbane,  in  consequence  of  extreme  Indisposition. 

Abont  one  p.  m.  the  desired  impression  having  been  produced  by  the  can- 
nonade, and  every  thing  reported  readv,  I  directed  the  Brigade  under  Lleu- 
teoant  Colonel  Sale,  consisting  of  his  Mijesty's  18th  and  S8th  regiments,  to 
drop  down  the  river,  and  assault  the  main  face  of  the  enemy's  position,  near 
iu  sonth-eastem  angle,  and  Brigadier-General  Cotton,  with  the  flank  com- 
panies of  his  Migesty's  47th  and  87th  regiments,  and  his  Mijesty's  80th 
raf^aent,  under  Untenant  Coloqel  |Iunter  Blair ;  his  Majesty's  41  st  regi- 
ment, and  the  18th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oodwio. 
ami  the  98th  Bladras  Native  Infantry,  with  the  flank  companies  of  the  4M 
Orhntai  Herald,  Vol.  10.  9  A 
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Madras  NatlTe  Infimtry,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  IPariby,  to  erost  a^Te 
M alown,  and,  after  carrying  some  outworks,  to  attack  the  northern  lace  of 
the  principal  work. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  boats  pushed  off  together  from  the  left  bank,  the 
Strength  of  the  current,  and  a  strong  breeze  from  the  north,  carried  Lieutenant 
Colonel  8ale*s  Brigade  to  the  given  point  of  attack,  before  the  other  columns 
(notwithstanding  every  exertion)  could  possiblv  reach  the  opposite  shore ; 
laeutenant  Colonel  Sale  was  unfortunately  wounded  in  his  boat,  but  the  corps 
of  his  Brigade  having  landed,  and  formed  with  admirable  regularity,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Krith,  of  his  Majesty *s  SSth  regiment,  rushed  on  to 
ihe  assault  with  their  usn^  intrepidity,  and  were  in  a  short  time  complete 
masters  of  a  work,  which,  although  certainly  not  so  well  chosen  In  point  of 
position  as  others  we  have  met  with,  had  yet  been  rendered  most  formidable  by 
labour  and  art,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  to  afford  the  enemy  a  presomp- 
tive  assurance  of  security  in  their  possession  of  it.  This  is  folly  evinced  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  Chiefs,  with  Memiaboo  at  their  head,  (eontrary  to  tlM 
Burmese  custom  In  all  such  cases,)  having  remained  within  their  deltaioee  till 
they  saw  the  troops  crossing  to  the  assault. 

When  Briga^er-General  Cotton  saw  that  the  works  were  carried  by  tbe 
l$th  and  88th  regiments,  he  very  judiciously  ordered  the  Brigade  imder 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunter  Blair  to  cut  in  upon  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat, 
which  was  done  accordingly,  and  with  much  effect. 

Thus  was  accomplished,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  firom  the  recommence" 
Vient  of  hostilities,  forced  upon  us  by  perfidy  and  duplicity,  a  chastisement  as 
exemplary  as  it  was  merited.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  has  been 
severe,  and  the  accompanying  returns  of  captured  ordnance,  ordnance  stores, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  how  seriously  they. have 
ioffered  In  these  particulars ;  a  species  of  disaster  which  their  Govemmenl 
isill  doubtless  more  deeply  deplore  than  the  sacrifice  of  lives,  or  the  shame 
of  defeat  Bpecie,  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  thousand  rupees,  was  foun4 
to  Meniaboo's  house,  and  a  very  ample  magaxine  of  grain,  together  with 
about  seventy  horses,  have  also  fallen  into  our  hands.    It  will  prove  highly 

Eitifying  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  to  learn,  that  advantages  so  important 
ve  been  secured  with  so  small  a  numerical  loss,  as  is  exhibited  by  the  re- 
turns of  killed  and  wounded :  amongst  the  wounded,  I  include,  with,  particular 
fegret,  the  names  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sale  and  M%)or  Frith,  the  latter  having 
aocceeded  to  the  command  of  the  column  on  his  senior  officer  being  disable^ 
received,  at  its  bead.  In  the  moment  of  success,  a  spear  wound,  which  I  fear 
is  of  a  serious  nature.  M^Jor  Thomhill,  of  his  Majesty's  ISth  Liffht  Infantry, 
was  the  third  on  whom  the  accidents  of  war  threw  the  perilous  mstlnctioii  of 
leading  these  troops,  and  be  conducted  their  movements  to  the  close  of  the 
fifilair,  m  a  style  worthy  of  his  predecessors  in  command. 

Where  aeal  displays  itself  in  every  rank,  as  amongst  the  officers  whom  I 
have  the  happiness  to  command,  and  all  vie  with  each  other  in  the  honourable 
discharge  ot  duty,  the  task  of  selecting  individnal  names  for  the  notice  of  his 
Lordship  becomes  difficult  and  embarrassing,  and  I  am  compelled  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  particularizing  those  alone  on  whom  the  heaviest  shire  of 
^exertion  happened  to  devolve  on  this  occasion :  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ar- 
tillery to  occupy  this  conspicuous  station  in  the  events  of  the  day :  in  behalf, 
therefore,  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hopkinson,  commanding  the  whole,  and  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pollock,  commanding  Bengal  Artillery,  and  Captain 
Lumsden,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  and  Montgomerie,  Madras  Artillerjr,  cova- 
p[ianding  the  batteries,  I  have  to  solicit  your  recommendation  to  his' Lord- 
ship's favourable  attention.  The  rocket  practice,  under  Lieutenant  Blake,  of 
.the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  was  in  every  way  admirable ;  of  three  hundred 
and  fQur  rockets  which  were  projected  during  the  day,  five  alone  fidled  of 
jreaching  the  spot  for  which  they  were  destined,  and  unifbrmly  told  in  the 
works,  or  in  the  raqks  of  the  enemy,  with  an  eflf^t  which  has  cleariy  estab- 
lished their  claim  to  be  coosidered  a  most  powerfiil  and  formidable  weapon 
of  war. 
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'  llie  e4Midiiet  of  hU  Majesty's  ISth'and  S8th  reginiieiits  during  the  advstiee, 
and  their  gallantry  in  the  storm,  far  exceed  all  that  I  can  write  iif  thHr  f^raise^ 
I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  not  long  be  depriTed  of  the  serrices  of  their  two 
brave  commanders. 

-  Bri^adier-Oeneral  Cotton's  anangements  for  iatercepting  the  letreat  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  moTement  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Hunter  Blair  to  effidct  the 
same  object,  merit  my  warmest  commendations. 

To  Captain  Chads,  of  the  Royal  Nary,  and  every  oftcer  and  seaman  of  his 
Mig^^y's  ships,  and  the  Honourable  Company's  Flotilla,  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted, for  the  able  and  judicious  manner  in  which  the  troops  were  trans- 
ported to  points  of  attack  so  near  to  a  formidable  work  whlcti  thev  liad  to 
assail. — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  Captain  Chads's  report,  together  with 
hia  retvim  of  killed  and  wounded. 

Upon  this  short,  but  important  service,  I  derived  every  support  from  the 
seal  and  ability  of  my  StalT,  general  and  personal. 

lieutenant  Wilson,  of  his  Majestv's  ISth  Light  Infimtry,  Aid-de-Camp  to 
Brigadier-Oeneral  Cotton,  who  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this  des- 
patch, was  present  during  the  whole  aflhir,  and  is  well  oualifled  to  give  any 
further  information  which  may  be  required  by  his  Lordship  on  the  subject. 

(Signed)  A.  Camphell,  Maior^Gewral, 

Stead-Quarter $y  Camp  Patanogok^ 
90fA  Janwiry,  1890. 
Boots  Captured, — ^War-boats,  S  gilt,  and  16  in  good  condition ;  large  ac- 
eoflunodation  boats,  7  in  good  condition,  and  1  sunk ;  large  store-boats,  3S 
ta  good  condition,  ami  id  sunk ;  canoes,  add  boats  of  various  descriptions* 
too  to  300. 

Ordmawee  and  MUUary  St&res  Captured. — ^Brass  guns,  one  48-pounder« 
•ne  6  ditto,  one  4  ditto,  one  1  ditto,  and  ten  jiigalls ;  iron-guns,  two4|-pounder8» 
two  9-ditto,  one  S|  ditto,  three  8  ditto,  ten  3  ditto,  thirty-one  1  dino,  two  A 
tttto,  and  eighty  jinjaUs ;  iron-guns,  long,  seven  It-pounders,  ten9diito,ailS 
two  6|  ditto ;  iron  earronades,  one  94-pounder,  and  one  19  ditto ;  iron  round* 
shot  of  different  sizes,  11,000 ;  ditto  ditto  for  jinjaXls,  7000 ;  gunpowder,  de* 
atroyed,  80  tons,  1  cwt.,  and  Sqrs.,  in  boxes  of  4ft  lbs.  each  ;  muskets,  1,700  ; 
musket-balls,  100,000 ;  spears,  9000. 

(Signed)  H.  D.  Chads,  Captain  of  H.  M.  S.  AlUtfator, 

in  command  of  the  Flotilla. 
By  conmiaad  of  tho  Right  Honourable  the  Gtovemor-General  in  Council, 
(Signed)  G.  Swinton,  Secu  to  Goyt. 

Ab  the  end  and  aim  of  the  war  (under  whatever  pretences  it  may 
be  disguised)  cannot  now  he  mistaken,  we  add,  as  an  appropriate  con- 
clusion, a  notice  of  the  measures  adopted  towards  territorial  ag^- 
grandisement  A  proclamation  to  this  effect  has  been  issued  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Tavoy  and  Mergni,  assigning  some  curious 
reasons  for  usurping  dominion  over  them,  and  making  the  fairest 
possible  professions  .of  our  gracious  disposition  to  promote  their 
happiness,  by  extending  to  them  the  blessings  of  our  paternal  rule. 

.  Inhabitants  of  TVtvoy  and  Mergul.— The  King  of  Ava,  by  hia  unprovoked 
nggreaaions  and  eztratagant  pretenMons,  having  forced  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  to  invade  his  dominions,  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  take  possession  of 
tiieao  provinces.  But  it  is  against  the  King  and  his  arrogant  mniisters,  and 
not  against  the  people  of  Ava,  that  the  Bngiish  nation  is  at  war,  and  in  proof 
of4liia  Ihct,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  of  British  India,  has 
lesolved  upon  affbraing  to  you,  the  inhabltaats  of  these  provinces,  tlie  beneflta 
of  a  civil  Government,  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  honour- 
able Governor  of  Prince  of  Weles*  Island. 
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I  hasten  theB  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  deputed  from  Prinee  of  Wales* 
Island,  with  instructions  to  assume  charge  of  these  provinces,  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  civil  and  political  administration,  on  the  most  liberal  and  equitable 
principles. 

Inhabitants  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui.— Rest  assured  that  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren shall  be  defended  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  that  life  and 
property  shall  enjoy  liberty  and  protection,  and  that  your  religion  shall  he 
respected,  and  your  priests  and  religious  edifices  secured  from  every  insult 
and  injury.  Proper  measures  shall  be  immediately  adopted  for  administering 
justice  to  you  according  to  your  own  established  laws,  as  fer  as  they  do  not 
militate  agfainst  the  princijiles  of  humanity  and  natural  equity.  In  respect  to 
revenue,  and  all  other  subjects,  your  own  customs  and  local  usages  shall  he 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  most  firee  and  unrestricted  internal  and 
external  commerce  will  be  established  and  promoted. 

All  that  is  required  from  you  is,  to  aid  me  towards  giving  you  peace,  order, 
and  hwpiness,  by  each  inhabitant  returning  to  his  usual  occupation,  by  your 
respecting  and  cheerfully  obeying  all  such  as  may  be  placed  in  authority  over 
you,  and  by  your  discountenancing,  and  pointing  out,  wherever  necessary,  the 
seditious  and  evil  disposed,  and  the  enemies  of  the  ftitish  Government. 

Lastly,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  access  at  all  hours,  and  all 
places,  will  be  afforded  by  me  to  any,  even  to  the  poorest  inhabitant,  who 
may  desire  to  see  me  upon  his  business. 

(Signed)  A.  D.  Mainot. 

True  it  is,  that  we  do  not  make  war  with  the  people,  but  with 
their  rulers,  just  as  Bonaparte  never  meant  any  harm  to  the  Italians 
or  Spaniards,  or  Russians,  or  English,  but  only  to  their  arrogant 
and  hated  governments,  in  order  to  afford  these  unfortunate  nations 
the  benefit  of  what  he,  in  the  true  style  of  a  conqueror,  proclaimed 
to  be  a  better  system  of  rule.  But  the  last  promise,  so  fair  and. 
specious,  that  th^  ''  poorest  inhabitants"  shall  always  have  ready 
access  to  make  their  complaints  known  to  the  person  appointed  to 
preside  over  their  happiness,  will  be  regarded  with  indignation  and 
scorn  by  our  ancient  subjects  in  British  India,  who  feel  the  grinding 
operation  of  that  *^  deaf  and  inexorable  system,"  as  it  has  been 
justly  designated  by  Colonel  Matthew  Stewart,  which  does  not 
permit  even  their  whispers  to  be  heard. 

Madras. 

It  appears  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  Pre- 
ridency,  that  a  very  extensive  forgerv  had  been  lately  committed 
there,  by  which  the  Treasury  was  defi'auded  to  the  extent  of 
74,000  rupees.  The  following  is  the  account  of  it  given  in  the 
Calendar : 

Lewis  Thompson,  and  Anthony  Thompson,  of  Madras,  labourers,  charged 
with  altering,  and  causing  to  be  altered,  twenty-eight  written  instruments,  for 
securing  the  payment  of  money  from  the  Hon.  Company's  General  Treasury, 
commonly  termed  Contingent  Bills,  of  the  office  of  the  private  Secretaryto' 
the  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  from  the  month  of  December  Iml, 
to  the  month  ci  April  1885,  inclusive,  alter  they  had  been,  signed  bv  the 
private  Secretaries,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Hon.  Company  of  Mereliants 
tndittg  to  the  East  Indies,  of  the  sum  of  fifty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  Madras  rupees,  fowteeo  annas,  and  six  pice. 

Frtndi  ThosBpson,  of  Madras,  labourer,  charged  with  falsely  making  and 
forging  a  written  instrument,  for  securing  the  payment  ol  money  from  the 
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Treasury  of  the  Hon.  Company,  parportinf  to  be  a  Contingeut  Bill  of  the 
office  of  the  private  Secretary  to  the  JHfon.  the  GoTemor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
and  to  have  been  signed  by  Ueut.-Col.  J.  Carfhie,  the  private  Secretary,  and 
ottering  it  as  a  true  and  valid  Contingent  Bill,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Hon. 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies  of  the  sain  of  eleven  thou- 
sand and  thirty-one  Madras  rupees,  and  eight  annas. 

The  same— -charged  with  altering  a  written  instrument,  for  securing  the 
payment  of  money  from  the  Hon.  Company's  Treasury,  and-  commonly 
termed  a  Contingent  Bill,  of  the  ofllce  of  the  private  Secretary  to  the  Hon. 
the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  for  the  month  of  May  ISeft,  after  it  had 
been  signed  by  Captain  T.  Watson,  the  Aid-de-Carop,  and  then  Acting  Pri* 
Tate  Secretarv,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Hon.  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England  trading  to  the  East  Indies  of  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  two  Madras  rupees. 

Bombay. 

There  is  no  intelligence  of  any  political  consequence  from  this 
quarter  of  India.  The  *  Madras  Courier'  of  the  6th  of  January 
mentions  that  letters  from  Colapoor,  of  very  recent  date,  continue 
to  describe  the  peaceable  aspect  of  affairs.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  force  prepared  to  attack  the  fort,  the  Rajah  sent  out  an  invita- 
tion to  our  General  and  officers  to  attend  his  wedding.  He  also 
offered  to  submit  to  all  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment. 

A  Bombay  contemporary,  however,  it  is  added,  gives  a  rather 
different  account  of  matters.    He  says  : 

By  the  latest  accounts  we  have  seen  from  Coitpoor,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  final  arrangement  had  been  made,  or  that  our  troops  would  speedily 
retom,  though  nothing  hostile  had  intercepted  the  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  townspeople  and  our  soldiers,  who  were  encamped  within  a  short  distanoe 
of  the  R%jah*s  palace. 

The  town  is  described  as  being  well  built,  and  situated  in  a  valley  be- 
tween a  curved  range  of  hills,  which  protect  it  on  three  sides,  and  mountains 
at  the  distance  of  seven  miles.  The  fort  does  not  appear  to  be  very  strong, 
and  depends  more  on  the  ditch  for  its  security  than  any  other  part  of  the  de- 
fenees,  which  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prevent  an  enemy  ftt>m  marching 
directly  up  to  the  counterscarp.  Two  forts,  which  are  said  to  be  strong,  and 
perhaps  are  so  from  situation,  stand  on  the  range  of  mountains  which  shuts  in 
the  valley ;  but  all  communication  between  them  and  the  town  might  be  cat 
ofr  with  ease.  It  was  reported  that  measures  were  taking  to  supply  the  gar- 
rison with  provisions,  and  the  removal  of  valuable  property. 

Our  readers  (says  the  *  Madras  Courier ')  will  be  glad  to  learn 
from  the  following  summary  of  a  contemporary  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  sister  Presidency  of  Bombay : 

In  the  beginning  of  a  register  of  1896,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers,  that, 
some  eight  or  ten  months  sbice,  we  ventured  to  prognosticate  a  rapid  im- 
provement In  the  opulence  and  importance  of  this  our  goodly  island :  subse- 
ouent  appearances  have  amply  answered  our  expectations,  and,  to  the  utmost 
that  time  could  permit,  has  fdlfflled  the  propheev.  The  population  has  in 
creased,  as  though  Cadmus  had  scattered  drsffon  s  teeth ;  mercantile  houses 
Ittve  multiplied ;  charities  have  been  founded,  and  each  succeeding  day  has 
produced  something  towards  convenience  or  ornament.  The  public  tanks 
nave  been  enlarged  so  as  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  water,  tne  ways  into 
the  fort  have  been  elegantly  lighted,  the  esplanade  has  been  Tevelled  and 
cleared,  roads  have  been  made,  and  edifices  have  risen,  designed  with  arehl- 
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teotuAl  taste,  and  executod  with  masonic  sliill,  wMch  lieriiapsis  the  strongest 
•vidence  of  a  flourishing  state. 

It  is  slud  that  some  valuable  coal  mines  have  been  lately  disco- 
vered in  Catch ;  and  it  is  added,  that  the  Bombay  Government  haa 
determined  to  work  them.  Thus  there  will  be  a  fine  depdt  fot 
eoals  estabUshed  on  the  opposite  coast,  of  which  steam-vessels  will 
no  doubt  hereafter  take  advantage. 

Advices  from  Bombay  about  the  middle  of  Jaonaryy  state  that 
the  cholera  morbus  has  appeared  in  a  most  virulent  form  among 
the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sholapore,  and,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  accounts,  still  continued  its  ravages.    A  Madras  Paper  says ; 

*  We  observe  that  the  OoTemment  of  Bombay  has  established  a  school  for 
Native  doctors,  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  institoted  at  this  Presidency.  The 
object  is  to  edvcate  Native  doctors  for  the  dvtt  and  milttury  branches  ofHhe 
serf  ice.  The  class  composing  it,  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  students, 
who  are  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  medical  officer,  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Assistant-Surgeon  Maclenan  has  been  ^- 
pointed  superintendent.' 

And  the  '  Bombay  Courier'  of  February  the  18th,  has  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

*  We  understand  that  the  small-pox  has  been  raging  in  Cutch  with  unex- 
ampled virulence,  and  that  there  had  been  no  less  than  700  victims  4o  it  in  one 
district,  in  the  short  period  of  a  month.  It  is,  however,  ^ratifying  to  learn, 
that  the  inquiries  that  have  been  made  clearly  establish  the  &et,  that  those 
who  had  undergone  vaccinatioil,  either  entirely  escaped  the  disease,  or  had  It 
in  so  mild  and  moAfied  a  form,  as  seldom  or  never  to  prove  fhtai.  We  trust 
that  the  Natives  of  that  part  of  the  country,  will  now  become  sensible  of  thft 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  vaccination,  and  that  the  strong  pretindices  which 
have  hitherto  opposed  its  general  introdnetion  will  be  remoTod.* 

The  cholera  had  also  made  its  appearance  in  the  force  encamped 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhooj,  but,  by  the  last  accounts,  had 
nearly  disappeared,  though  it  still  continued  to  prevail  in  the  sur- 
rounding village. 

Turkey. 

The  important  change  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
Turkish  empire  deserves  notice  in  a  work  which  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  whatever  may  affect  the  destikiies  of  the  Bast.  As 
the  order  of  janissaries  has  long  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  (6 
inlprovement,  their  fiunpression  cannot  but  lead  to  very  important 
results.  It  was  a  dead  weight  by  which  the  Ottoman  power  had 
been  weighed  down  for  many  ages,  till,  from  being  tlie  terror  of 
.Europe,  it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  annihilation.  Bat  this  ob- 
stacle, if  effectually  removed,  will  enable  the  Turkish  rulers  to 
enter  the  race  of  improvement  with  European  states.  Revolution 
is,  in  fact,  the  great  regenerator  of  nations.  Bodies  politic,  like 
bodies  natural,  seem  to  vetf^^  gradually  toward9  the  decrepitude 
of  old  age,  Ull  their  elements  are  decomposed,  and  spring  up  into 
life  and  vigour  in  a  new  form.  If  the  reformation  begun  in  Turkey 
receive  no  check  from  the  admirers  o(  the  *'  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors," civilization  and  learning  will  receive  a  new  impulse,  Russia 
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will  meet  with  a  powerful  barrier^  which  has  loog  been  wanting  to 
oppose  her  encroachmenta  within  the  east  of  Europe ;  and  oar 
Indian  possessions,  sheltered  from  any  danger  in  that  quarter,  may 
again  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  new  Mohammedan  dynasty  of  con- 
querors, springing  up,  like  a  phcenix,  from  the  nearly  extinguished 
embers  of  the  Ottomans.  For  if  European  tactics  be  added  to  the 
spirit  of  Islamism,  and  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  of  Central  Asia 
be  poured  into  Hindoostan,  the  discipline  of  British  sepoys  will 
not  prevent  it  from  falling,  as  it  has  ever  done,  a  prey  to  evei^ 
invader. 

Singapore. 

The  Pcnang  Gazette  of  the  31st  December,  contains  an  extract 
from  the  ^  Singapore  Chronicle,'  conveying  some  intelligence  from 
Siam  and  Java ;  at  the  former  place,  the  Government  is  said  to 
have  adopted  a  less  vexatious  line  of  policy  towards  strangers,  and 
to  have  allowed  them  to  transact  their  commercial  affairs  without 
the  interference  of  the  officers  of  Government.  A  war  was  spoken 
of  between  Siam  and  Cochin  China.  Captain  Bumey,  the  Envoy 
to  Siam,  had  not  arrived  on  the  14th  of  November,  the  date  of 
the  accounts  received  from  thence.  The  news  from  Java  extends 
to  the  16th  of  November,  at  which  time  there  had  been  little 
alteration  in  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  Eastward.  At  Samarang,  the 
strictest  discipline  and  constant  guard  were  still  maintained,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Surabaya  were  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  th^ 
vicinity  of  a  powerful  Javanese  force.  It  was  said  that  the  Dutch 
Government  had  made  proposals  of  peace  to  Dispo  Nagoro,  thb 
leader  of  the  Javanese,  upon  the  basis  of  his  being  acknowledged 
Saltan  of  Mataram.  Baron  Van  der  Capellen  was  expected  to 
return  to  Europe,  and  would  be  succeeded  by  General  De  Kock. 

It  is  stated,  in  a  Madras  paper  of  February  18th,  that  accounts 
had  been  received  there,  of  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  brig  Favourite^ 
Captain  Goldie,  on  one  of  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Sih* 
matra,  the  crew  and  conunander  with  great  difficulty  saved  ;  also  of 
a  Dutch  ahip,  laden  with  treasure  and  other  articles,  on  her  voyage 
from  Batavia  to  Padang. 

The  Malays  appear  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present  Govern 
meaty  and  are  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare. 

Persia. 

Another  dreadful  earthquake  has  been  experienced  at  Shirauz, 
of  which  the  foUowbg  letter  communicates  the  particulars,  as  given 
in  the '  Madras  Courier' : 

BusHiRB,  Nov.  10,  1885. — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  a  shock  of  earth- 
quake was  felt  at  Shirauz  at  the  end  of  last  month,  almost  equal  to  that  of  last 
year.  A  great  number  of  buildings  have  been  thrown  down,  and  much  pro- 
perty destroyed.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  say  that  few  have  lost  their  lives 
on  this  dreadful  occasion.  If  you  should  ever  revisit  Shirauz,  the  changes 
that  these  dreadful  visitations  have  made  in  it,  will  fill  you  with  grief  and 
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Mt^ishraent.  The  tombs  of  Hafls  uid  Sttdi,  tbt  boast  tinl  glory  of  aUranv* 
•M»  notr  besps  of  ruins.  If  these  great  men  were  now  to  rise  fron  their 
gntyes,  they  would  afford  ample  subject  for  the  esiplojnnent  of  their  pens  In 
the  spectacle  of  the  almost  entire  ruin  of  that  city,  whose  former  magnificence 
they  haye  sung  in  numbers  destined  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Australasia. 

We  have  received,  Ihrottgh  the  medium  of  Indian  Papers,  some 
interesting  particulars  regarding  the  progress  of  our  important  de- 
pendency in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  writer,  remarking  on 
the  contents  of  a  file  of  Australasian  journals,  observes : 

The  perusal  of  these  papers  is,  however,  calculated  to  excite  astonishmeot 
at  the  proofs  afforded  in  every  page  of  the  rapid  progress  which  this  infant 
colony,  of  little  more  than  thirty  years  old,  is  making  in  all  the  arts  and  ele- 
gancies of  life.  The  morality  of  the  goodly  inhabitants  who  ^^  left  their 
country  for  their  country's  good*'  seems  also  to  have  undergone  a  wonderfU 
degree  of  improvement ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  police  reports  and 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  crime  is  as  little  frequent  in  that  land  of 
exile  as  in  much  more  favoured  countries. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  to  perceive  that  that  bane  of  Christianity,  religions 
dissension,  is  already  spreading  its  malignant  influence  over  the  heterogeneoos 
inhabitants  of  Aastralia.  The  Methodist,  the  Unitarian,  the  Anabaptist,  and 
fifty  other  sects,  must  have  their  separate  parlies  and  places  of  worsmp.  The 
seed  of  religious  dissension,  thus  early  sown,  is  certainly  not  the  least  un- 
promising feature  at  present  exhibited  by  the  colony ;  but  formed  as  the  com- 
munity has  been,  out  of  all  sects,  all  grades,  and  all  descriptions  of  persons, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank  in  life,  it  is  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than 
of  regret,  that  religious  animosities  should  prevail. 

We  have  also  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of "  PrepcsaUfor  tkefoumUUUm 
and  Mvppcrt  qf  a  Puhiie  Free  Grammar  School  in  the  town  of  Sydney,**  by 
**  Laubbnce  Halloran,  D.  D.,  Profettor  qf  ike  CiasHee  and  qf  Matke' 
matie»y  The  prospectus  embraces  a  very  extended  scale  of  education ;  and 
one  of  its  most  important  objects  is  to  provide  exhibitions,  on  the  plan  of  our 
foundation  schools  at  home,  for  three  youths  every  year,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  being  or- 
dained for  the  ministry  in  their  native  colony.  We  most  heartily  wish  suc- 
,  cess  to  the  undertaking,  and  we  hope  Dr.  Halloran  will  yet  live  to  see  his 
philanthropic  views  carried  into  effect. 

Ceylon. 

We  liave  received  this  day  ft  om  Batticaloa  an  aceonnt  of  the  loss  of  a  hiig 
called  the  Anna,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  crew,  saving  two  men  who 
were  driven  on  shore  at  Batticaloa,  and  gave  in  the  following  statement  to  the 
Collector  of  that  District,  viz.— That  they  are  natives  of  Pondlcherry,  and 
sailors  belonging  to  the  late  brigi4«iia  ;  that  abont  two  months  ago  they  shtimed 
cocoa  nuts  and  areca  nuts  from  the  island  of  Nicobar  for  Rannion.  The 
crew  consisted  of  the  captain  (Brown)  and  nine  others  ;  that  on  the  first  day 
after  leaving  Nicobar  the  wind  was  contrary,  but  on  the  seoond  day,  abont 
half  past  fire  o'clock  a.  m.  a  strong  breeze  set  in  from  the  north,  which  made 
the  brig  labour  very  much ;  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  they  found  the  vessel  sinking,  they  tried  all  they  could  to  pump  out  the 
water  and  cut  away  the  masts,  notwithstanding  which  the  vessel  continued 
sinking  fast.  Captain  Brown  and  the  crew  launched  the  small  boat  and  got 
into  her ;  shortly  afterwards  the  vessel  went  down ;  they  had  not  time  to  take 
provisions ;  they  tried  two  days  to  regain  the  island  of  Nicobar  but  failed  to 
do  so,  but  reached  the  Island  of  Andaman,  where  they  landed ;  while  getting 
some  oysters,  they  saw  a  number  of  persons  standing  at  a  distance  with  bdws 
and  arrows :  they  immediately  commenced  shootinfir  at  them,  naoy  of  the  ciew 
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w«e  wondad ;  they  imnndiately  bmIo  for  tlu^  boat,  and  after  beiilg  at  JaA 
forty  days  without  proyteions,  were  drifted  on  shore  in  this  district.  During 
the  forty  days,  the  captain  and  four  others  died,  just  as  thev  were  driren  on 
shore  In  this  district  another  died,  and  two  others  died  shortly  after  landing ; 
they  were  eight  days. after  landing  hofore  they  were  found,  when  two  persona 
going  to  fish  saw  thein  and  took  them  up  to  the  Headman's  house. 

On  their  being  asked  how  they  subsisted  for  the  forty  days,  they  denied 
hsTing  had  anything  to  eat,  and  stated  they  drank  nothing  but  salt  water. 
Pedro  Anthony  states,  that  at  one  time  thev  had  an  idea  of  eating  some  of 
their  dead  companions,  but  states  that  they  did  jnot  do  so  for  want  of  fire  to 
cook  it. 

The  property  found  on  them,  consisted  of  one  spear,  one  long  knife,  one 
watch,  half  a  compass  box,  some  silyer  about  two  n^pees  weight,  a  small 
glass,  and  one  kresse. — Ceylon  Gazette,  Feb,  4. 


INCIDENTS  AND  BVBNIS  IN  EUROPE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
EASTERN  WORLD. 

The  stagnant  calm  which  has  succeeded  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
General  Election,  still  continues :  and  no  public  business  of  im- 
portance has  been  transacted,  either  as  connected  with  passing 
events,  or  relating  to  the  future  prospects  of  India.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well 
as  the  greater  personages  of  the  State,  appear  all  to  be  indulging 
in  the  general  relaxation  which  marks  the  present  seaison  of  the 
year.  The  Debate  at  the  India  House,  of  which  a  condensed 
but  fedthful  account  will  be  prepared  for  its  proper  place,  is  the 
only  public  event  we  have  to  record.  We  learn,  however,  that 
some  beneficial  changes  are  in  contemplation,  though  no  one  can 
say  when  they  are  to  be  matured  for  execution.  But  it  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  announce  even  thus  much  :  and  there  b  no  part  of  our 
duty  that  we  perform  with  more  cheerfulness,  than  that  of  laying 
before  our  readers  new  grounds  of  hope  for  improvement,  in 
whatever  quarter  they  may  originate. 

We  learn,  for  instance,  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  at 
home  has  been  for  some  time  past  directed  to  the  equalization  of 
the  currency  in  India :  and  that  with  a  view  to  secure  even  the  con- 
currence of  the  Native  princes  to  this  measure,  proposals  have  been 
made  to  Scindia  and  other  leading  chiefs  to  adopt  the  same  uniform 
weight  and  standard  for  the  rupee  used  in  their  dominions  with  that 
to  be  introduced  into  the  British.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
marked  improvement :  and  we  trust  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
at  the  public  Court  of  the  India  House  will  accelerate  the  equali- 
zation proposed. 

The  irregularity  of  promotion  in  the  armies  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies has  also  been  long  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  to  remedy 
this  it  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation  to  form  a  regular  scale,  by 
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which  to  adjast  the  promotion  of  the  three  annieSy  aeoiMrdiiig  to 
one  unifbrm  rule,  to  take  retroBpective  effect  from  the  year  1824  : 
ameasure  that  can  hardly  fall  to  he  popahir  with  all  parties. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  intended  improvements  is,  however, 
the  great  change  intended  to  he  effected  in  the  pay  of  the  annies, 
each  hranch  of  the  service  heing  now  paid  in  a  different  coin,  and 
at  a  different  rate  of  value ;  from  which  invidious  distinction,  jea- 
lousies have  frequently  arisen  between  the  armies  of  the  separate 
presidencies,  when  their  cordial  unanimity  was  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible advantage.  It  is  confidently  said,  that  this  Subject  havinj^ 
been  very  pointedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Directors  by 
Colonel  Munro,  the  late  Resident  at  Travancore,  is  now  under 
deliberation :  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that,  if  carried,  it  will  not 
fail  to  he  the  most  popular  measure  that  has  for  a  long  time 
emanated  from  the  Court.  With  all  the  unjust  attempts  that  have 
been  lately  made  to  I'educe  the  allowances  of  the  army,  no  braqph 
of  which  can  be  considered  at  present  too  highly  paid,  there  is  yet 
a  sufficient  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  fidelity  renuuning  in 
the  minds  of  the  Directors,  to  prevent  their  going  farther  in  the 
way  of  reduction.  It  is  theretore  not  probable  that  the  Bengal 
allowances  will  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  those  at  Madras 
and  Bombay,  but  that  these  two  will  raised  to  the  level  of  those  at 
Bengal ;  a  change  which  we  are  persuaded  would  be  as  gratifying 
to  the  officers  at  that  presidency  itself,  as  to  those  of  the  subordinate 
ones,  who  would  be  the  immediate  sharers  of  the  advance.  The 
duties  of  each  army,  their  qualifications,  and  the  services  performed 
by  them  at  different  periods  and  in  different  situations,  are  so  much 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  that  their  remuneration  should  be  on  a 
corresponding  scale ;  and  the  small  additional  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  secure  this  uniformity,  would  be  most  judiciously  laid  out 
.  in  purchasing  an  annihilation  of  the  envious  and  unpleasant  feel- 
ings which  will  always  be  excited,  as  long  as  the  present  invidious 
system  of  inequality  exists. 

Respecting  the  East  India  Direction,  we  do  not  hear  of  aay  inme- 
diate  changes  of  importance.  We  are  not  able  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bobb's 
relinquishment  of  his  annual  patronage,  nor  of  any  other  ex- 
traordinary act  of  vurtue  or  self-deniid  in  his  colleagues.  This 
clingmg  to  the  emoluments  of  office,  (for  so  this  patronage  most  be 
considered,)  long  after  age  and  indisposition  for  business  have  dis- 
qualified them  for  the  active  discharge  of  their  duties,  is  one  point 
at  least  b  which  the  members  of  the  Direction  most  strongly  re- 
semble each  other.  This  trait  of  family  likeness  is  so  strong,  that 
it  communicates  itself  to  the  adopted  as  well  as  to  the  natuiBl-boin 
children  of  the  system ;  and  were  it  maaked  on  their  countenances^ 
as  strongly  as  it  is  on  their  characters,  would  give  them  as  peciiliar 
and  distinct  a  physiognomy  as  that  of  their  neighbours  in  St.  Mary 
Axe,  or  Bartholomew-lane. 
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There  have  been  a  more  than  usual  number  of  publications  on 
Indian  subjects  during  the  present  season.  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
book  and  Captain  Grant  Duff's  we  mentioned  in  our  last ;  and  we 
shall  give  some  account  of  both  in  a  future  number.  The  *  Letter 
of  a  Civil  Servant '  is  reviewed  in  our  present.  A  valuable  little 
pamphlet,  entitled  ^  A  Review  of  the  Code  of  Bengal  Regulations/ 
will  be  noticed  in  our  next ;  as  well  as  Mr.  Auber's  ^  Analysis  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  East  India  Company/  of  which  a  short,  and  we 
believe, an  impartial  notice,  has  been  transcribed  from  the  '  Globe' 
in  another  page.  We  are  glad  to  see  these  increasing  indications  of 
the  growing  importance  of  East  Indian  topics  ;^and  we  trust  that 
every  succeeding  year  will  more  and  more  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
country  at  large  to  a  subject  in  which  the  nation  will  find,  ere  long, 
that  they  have  a  much  deeper  interest  than  they  hitherto  have  been 
accaatomed  to  consider. 


P.  S.— Since  these  pages  were  written  for  the  press,  an  announce* 
inent  has  been  made  of  the  arrival  of  an  overland  despatch  from 
India,  bringing  letters  from  Bengal  to  the  8th  of  March.  It  is 
added,  that  the  only  news  they  bring  is  of  a  commercial  nature  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  overland  despatches  are  sent  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  It  is  more  frequently  the  act  of  the  Government, 
when  it  desires  to  transmit  intelligence  of  political  importance 
with  speed ;  and  mercantile  houses  then  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  sending  short  mercantile  letters,  (each  cover  being 
restricted  to  an  exceedingly  small  size  and  weight,)  for  which  they 
pay  a  large  postage.  Although  it  may  be  perfectly  true,  therefore, 
that  only  conunercial  intelligence  has  transpired,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  political  intelligence  has  also  reached  the 
Court  of  Directors,  which,  if  fiavourable,  will  be  certain  of  being 
communicated  to  the  world  without  a  moment's  delay.  It  is  said, 
that  two  houses  of  business  in  Calcutta  have  failed ;  but  no  more 
is  publicly  communicated  of  this,  than  that  they  are  not  leading 
establishments  in  that  city. 


We  have  since  leamt  that  the  overland  despatch  is  from  Bombay, 
hovEk  which  place  it  brings  letters  to  the  8th  of  March,  ft  waa 
sent  off  by  the  Mission  from  that  Presidency  to  the  Court  of  Persia, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Major  Mac'donald  Kinnier,  of  the  Madras 
army,  author  of  the  '  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire/ 
whose,  appointment  to  that  post  we  mentioned  some  time  since^ 
These  letters  communicate  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  worthy  as 
well  as  most  intelligent  of  the  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay,  Ror* 
majee  Bomanjee  ;  whose  family  have  been  as  distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  integrity,  as  for  their  great  wealth  and  personal  influence 
in  that  settlement,  where  the  loss  of  one  its  principal  members 
will  be  deeply  felt  and  regretted* 
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LAW  REPOKT.— OOUBT  OF  KINO'S  BBNCU. 

BUCKINGHAM  V.  W.  J.  BANKB5. 

Mr.  Hill  moTed,  on  tlie  part  of  the  plaintiff;  for  a  postponement  of  the  trial 
iQ  this  cause  until  the  next  sittings,  on  the  epround  that  the  original  letter  of 
the  defendant,  in  which  is  contained  the  alleged  libel  on  the  plaintiff  for  which 
this  action  was  brought,  had  been  sent  out  to  India,  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  with  a  commission  issued  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  Mb»H.  W.  Hobhouse,  then  supposed  to  be  in  Calcutta,  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  alleged  libel,  which  commission  had  not 
yet  been  returned :  and  also,  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Beigamin  Babington,  a 
most  material  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  now  on  the  Continent,  ud 
had  been  originally  expected  to  return  within  the  present  month  of  June,  was 
not,  as  the  plaintiff  had  learnt  within  the  last  few  days  only,  now  expected  to 
arrive  until  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

Mr.  OuuNBT,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  argued  in  objection  to  the  post- 
ponement applied  for,  that  the  defendant  had  for  a  long  time  retained  in  this 
country  two  foreign  witnesses,  one  from  Egypt  and  the  other  from  Italy,  at  a 
great  expense,  which  witnesses  were  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  justification 
pleaded ;  and  his  client,  Mr.  Bankes,  having  no  control  over  these  witnesses, 
he  was  not  certain  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  in  England  until 
tiie  sittings  in  October. 

Mr.  Hill  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  expenses  of  the  witnesses  in  question 
had  been  already  paid,  up  to  a  certain  period,  by  his  client ;  and  a  further  en- 
gagement entered  into  on  his  part,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  Court,  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  from  that  period  till  the  return  of  the  Commission 
from  India :  so  that  such  expense  could  not  be  urged  as  an  objection ;  bat 
further,  that  the  retention  of  these  witnesses  in  England  at  all  would  be  unne- 
cessary, if  the  defendant,  Mr.  Bankes,  would  t>nly  admit  an  attested  copy  of 
the  letter  containing  the  alleged  libel,  in  lieu  of  the  original,  which  had  not 
yet  been  returned  from  India.    If  he  would  do  this,  his  client  was  willing  to 

go  immediately  to  trial  on  the  meriu  of  the  case ;  for  the  wiCnens,  Mr.  Hob- 
ouse,  for  whose  evidence  the  Commission  had  been  sent  out  to  India,  having 
left  thttt  country  before  the  Commission  reached  it,  had  recently  arrived  in 
England,  and  was  prepared  to  give  his  evidence  on  the  question  of  publication. 

Ilie  Lonn  Chief  Justice  could  not  ask  the  defendant  to  admit  such  copy 
in  lieu  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Hill  observed,  that  Mr.  Bankes  might  the  more  readily  allow  the  at- 
tested copy  to  be  given  in  in  eyidenoe,  inasmuch  as  he  had  admitted  the 
cnriginal  to  be  in  his  own  handwriting ;  so  that  the  only  question  that  re- 
mained was  as  to  the  foct  of  its  publication,  which  his  client,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, was  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  condition  to  prove,  by  the  arrival  of  Bv. 
HobhcMise  in  England. 

Mr.  OuENEY  slated,  that  the  postponement  would  be  attended  with  farther 
expenses,  and  that  the  witnesses  of  his  client  would  most  probably  leave 
England ;  so  that  the  plaintiff  would  be  required  to  pay  all  their  expenses  np 
to  the  present  period,  by  paying  the  money  aown ;  and  if  they  Insistea  on  going 
away,  they  must  be  examined  on  interrogatories. 

Mr.  Hill  replied,  that  his  objection  to  paying  the  money  down  for  the 
expenses  up  to  the  present  time,  arose  from  a  conviction,  that  when  the 
Ibreign  witnesses  were  called  on  to  g^ve  their  evidence,  it  would  be  found 
ther  nad  none  which  could  bear  out  the  allegation  made ;  and  that  therefore 
such  payments  would  perhaps  induce  them  at  onoe  to  depart. 

Mr.  GuRNBY  said  he  entertained  a  very  dillemt  opinion. 
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Hie  LoBD  Chief  Jvsticb  obserred,  that  as  be  would  not  touch  the  merits 
of  the  case,  so  neither  would  he  alter  any  thing  by-gone.  The  order  of 
Court  for  the  plidntifrs  undertaking  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  past,  should 
remain  untouched,  but  for  the  future  expenses  of  the  foreign  witnesses,  from 
the  period  of  the  present  application  for  postponement  up  to  the  day  of  trial, 
the  plaintiff  should  pay  the  money  down. 

Mr.  Hill  said,  that  he  would  infinitely  prefer  the  payment  of  the  sum  re- 
quired for  retaining  the  witnesses  in  Eingland,  and  baying  their  vivd  voce 
STidenoe  in  open  court,  to  permitting  them  to  depart,  on  being  examined  on 
Interrogatories.  That  rather  than  consent  to  this,  he  would,  provided  Bfr. 
Buikes  would  admit  the  attested  copy  of  the  letter  in  his  own  handwriting, 
be  prepared  to  go  to  trial  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Bibmgton,  the  most  important  witness  on  his  client's  behalf. 

The  LoBO  Chibp  Justice  said,  that  this  being  an  application  to  his  dis- 
cretion, in  which  the  plaintiff  moved  to  postpone  the  trial  on  the  ground  of  a 
certain  commission  issued  from  the  Court  not  having  yet  been  returned  from 
India,  he  thought  it  right,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  to  state  that  the 
only  conditions  on  which  he  could  accede  to  this  application  would  be,  that 
the  plabitiff  should  pay  immediately  to  defendant  the  sum  necessary  to  defray 
the  further  expenses  of  defendant's  witnesses  till  the  next  sittings.  And 
that  if  the  defendant  could  not  prevail  on  the  witnesses  in  question  to  remain 
in  England  till  the  trial  came  on,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  examine  them  on 
interrogatories,  refunding,  in  that  case,  the  expenses  paid  on  account  of  their 
detention. 

Mr.  HtLL,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  asked  leave  to  reserve  the  considera-. 
tioa  of  these  conditions  until  to-morrow ;  to  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
readily  asseoted. 

These  conditions  were  finally  acceded  to. — Globe^  June  1896. 


coNflnTirnoN  of  the  east  india  company. 

'  An  Analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  East  India  Compuiy,  and  of  the 
taws  passed  by  ParUsment  for  the  Government  of  their  Affairs,'  by  Peter 
Anber,  Eisq.,  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished.   A  work  of  this  kind  has  long  been  wanted,  to  afford  a  clear  and 
sathentie  view  of  the  machinery  of  a  Government  which,  though  not  in  nane 
faidependent,  exercises  a  more  powerful  influence,  and  upon  a  ff'e^t^JI^P^**' 
tion,  than  a  dosen  or  two  independent  potentates  taken  together.    Tn«  ta»^ 
Mr.  Auber,  as  well  from  his  official  situation  as  bis  knowledge,  bM  Jbeea 
enabled  to  perform  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner;  and  **«  ^  J?*5?fiLJi 
book,  which  is  not  only  most  usefU  to  all  persons  connected  with  *»™J*v°^^ 
indispensable  to  any  Bnglishman  who  wislies  to  obtain  a  complete  J}J^ ^l 
the  constitution  of  the  British  empire.    The  work  contains  a  clear  ^^^^^^J^  ™ 
conditions  on  which  the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the  Company  "J®  ^f  *°; 
and  generally  of  the  laws  enacted  for  iti  guidance  bv  the  supreme  ^J^J**'^®. 
power,  (which  before  could  only  be  coll^sted  by  m  Imbofiona  ••^^^^P^^  ™ 
statutes,)  and  also  all  the  material  regulations  which  the  Company,  ?f  \2*T!; 
ercise  of  iu  own  authority,  has  established  for  the  management  «  ij^  ^T?;": 
wMdi  were  stUl  more  diiicult  of  access  to  an  ordinary  *n5«*'jr„.^V«fe. 
nation  U  coUected  under  heads  In  an  ulpbnbeUcal  order,  for  i^iwywi™^ 
renee,  meftused  by  an  historieal  aeeount  of  a  sketch  of  the  ^^^^^fT^Tii 
of  the  BritUh  power  in  India.    Mr.  Auto-'s  station  n»y^  ?J?2!^«^  hma 
him  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  acU  of  the  Compwiy  i.boj  ™.?rtaSV^ 
happily  been  to  coUeet  fkcU,  rather  than  to  express  opimonSjana  ^^~^^  iJ 
de^rtodfhNnit.     There  it  one  awll  wbleh  W.  AubWa  book  po««ewe» 
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domnon  vith  most  dther  Eimfsh  woilts  of  eonpUation  and  abridgaent:  Boot> 
of  this  kind  not  only  should  contain  all  they  profess  to  haye,  bat  they  should 
eontaio  nothing  more ;  the  introdttction  of  irrelevant  or  wmeceasary  matter 
swells  their  bullc,  even  where  it  is  not  intended  as  a  coTer  for  their  defsets. 
We  object,  therefore,  to  the  inti>odaotion  of  the  account  of  English  6diiiag«« 
and  of  the  origin  of  banlcing,  apropos  of  the  articles  In  which  Tenr '▼alaable 
infonnation  is  glyen  respe'ctin|^  the  mints  and  banks  of  India.  Wesbowld 
suggest  also,  that  instead  .of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Bi&tish 
power  in  India,  a  mere  chrondlogical  statement  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  Com* 
pany  should  be  given,  With  an  account  of  the  population  and  revenues  of  the 
several  districts ;  for  the  '  Analysis  *  cannot  supersede  histories  of  British 
India,  though  It  may  explain  and  elucidate  them.  . 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  partiettlarly  on  the  Indie 
bills  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  we  should,  however,  be  loth  to  dispense  with,  net  merely 
en  account  of  its  faitrlnsio  Talne,  but  because  it  explains  the  views  and  objeela 
ef  the  existing  legislative  enactments.  To  make  up  for  any  curtaUnwBts,  Mr^ 
Atlber,  we  think,  should  supply,  in  hie  next  edition,  an  enumeration  eleo  of 
the  dependent  powers,  and  of  ttie  conditions  by  which  they  are  subjected  ssoie' 
or  less  completely  to  the  Company's  authority,  as  the  management  of  these 
etates  forms  an  important  part  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  one  which  ia 
little  understood. 

As  Mr.  Auber*s  book  must  be  a  standard  book  of  reference,  and  must  be 
reprinted,  we  hope  these  suggestions  may  tend  to  render  it  more  valuable  then 
it  is  at  present. — Globe, 


SELECTIONS  FROM  INDIAN  PAPERS. 

It  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  our  original  plan  to  in- 
clude in  every  Number  of  our  work,  a  variety  of  Selections  from  the 
Indian  Journals  that  reached  us  from  each  of  the.  Presidencies,  as 
the  English  reader  but  rarely  has  access  to  these  journals  them- 
selves,  and  it  is,  therefor^,  only  by  transplanting  their  eont^ts  into 
other  pages  that  they  can  at  all  hecome  known  in  this  country. 
l^his  intention  has  been  occasionally  carried  into  practice,  and  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  a  pressure  of  other  claims  on  our  space. 
Whenever  it  has  been  practicable,  however,  we  have  never  ftdled 
to  resume  it,  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility.  It  Ishould  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  we  have  two  large  classes  of  readers,  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  which  are  so  different,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  steer  steadily  between  them  without  offending  either 
one  or  both.  The  origmal  articles  and  selections  which  are  meet 
eagerly  read  in  England,  are  those  which  excite  the  least  interest 
hi  India,  being  principally  drawn  from  that  source ;  and  those 
wliich  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  read  with  the  greatest  avidity 
in  India,  are  comparatively  disregarded  here.  The  union  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty^  but  we  shall  endeavour,  as  ficur  as  may  be  piao- 
ttoable,  to  meet  the  views  of  both  classes.  A  portion  of  the  ex* 
tracts  wHl  be  found  mcorporated  with  our  comments  on  the  latest 
intelligence  from  the  East.  The  following,  being  of  greater  length 
and  on  specific  subjects,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  place  tJiem  nimer 
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their  respectiTe  heads^  as  they  appear  in  the  papers  named ;  and 
from  the  whole,  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  may  he  formed  of 
the  prevailing  topics  of  discussion  in  those  distant  quarters. 

Spkculations  on  the  Fall  of  Bhurtpoor.* 

The  successftil  aBsanlt  of  Bhurtpoor,  and  the  unconditional  surrender  ot  the 
eitadel,  have  put  an  end  to  all  the  stories  of  interior  defences,  unknown  re- 
sources, and  wet  ditches  that  would  float  a  seventy-four,  which  have  been  so 
currently  circulated  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  the  enterprise  has  terminated 
io  a  mauner  equally  creditable  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  army,  and 
proving  that,  distinguished  officer  to  be  much  more  careful  of  the  lives  of  his 
loldlers  than  of  his  own.  If  the  enemy  showed  not  much  sliill  or  vigour  in 
alomriug  the  approaches  of  our  force,  they  seem  to  hsve  resisted  at  the  last 
awral  moment,  with  a  degpree  of  courage  which  might  have  rendered  victory 
doubtful  to  less  numerous  or  less  determined  assailants.  The  public  ought, 
therefore,  to  appreciate  rightly  the  conduct  of  Lord  Combermere,  in  sacrifidng 
the  eclat  that  would  have  been  derived  from  a  saccessful  coup  de  main  to  the 
Undable  desire  of  sparing  the  valuable  lives  intmsted  to  his  command ;  a 
humane  consideration  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  eonmaaders,  and  the  neglect 
'  of  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  blot  in  the  Ihine  of  Napoleon.  The  result  of 
this  siege  leaves  little  room  for  regret  that  it  was  not  undertaken  by  Sir  David 
Ochterlony.  We  have  seen  that  this  fortress,  which  acquired  so  unfortunate 
a  celebrity  from  our.former  failures,  has  been  able  to  stand  three  weeks  against 
all  the  effQrts  of  the  most  formidable  army  which  perhaps  ever  took  the  field 
in  the  interior  of  this  country,— «n  army  in  which  the  European  troops  alone 
outnumber  Sir  David*s  whole  force.  And  though  everything  might  have  been 
hoped  from  the  skill  and  experience  of  that  veteran  officer,  the  advantage 
which  he  expected  to  obtain  from  the  comparatively  unprepared  state  of  the 
enemy,  would  surely  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  inferiority 
la  nnnbers,  especially  in  cavaliy  and  artillery.  Attacks  by  main  force  could 
eidy  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  latter  arm,  similar  to  those  which  led  to 
the  defeat  of  L4>rd  Lake's  attempt,  and  which  must  always  be  highly  danger* 
otts  when  undertaken  against  a  brave  and  cautious  enemy.  The  season  of  the 
year  too,  at  which  the  attack  would  have  commenced,  must  have  been  highly 
unfhToumble  to  the  health  of  European  troops,  and  rendered  the  success  of  a 
protracted  siege  highly  problematical.  When  we  consider  the  probable  con« 
sequences  of  afldlure,  and  compare  them  with  the  Imposing  sitnation  in  whidi 
the  present  complete  success  has  placed  our  arms  in  Upper  India,  we  may 
certainly  be  satisfied  that  tho' attempt  was  delayed  till  a  force  could  be  col- 
lected which,  as  ftu*  as  human  means  are  concerned,  rendered  a  failure  impos* 
sible.  The  ratification  of  the  ATa  treaty  may  be  very  shortly  expected,  and 
we  shall  then  have  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  event  of  a  complete 
peace  in  India,  honourable  to  our  arms,  and,  as  we  have  eyery  reason  to  ex* 
peet,  highly  favoufable  to  our  permanent  prosperity. — HwHtaru. 

Now  that  Bhurtpoor  is  fallen,  and  that  we  have  nothing  new  from  Ays  to 
communicate,  we  are  deprived  for  the  present  of  the  means  of  giving  interest 
to  the  Editorial  column. 

The  former  erent  is  one  which  fomlshes  ground  for  congratulation,  not 
merely  tiecanse  it  has  asserted  successfully  the  cause  of  an  injured  orphan, 
the  son  of  our  ally,  against  the  formidable  schemes  and  violence  of  an  usurper ; 
but  because  it  is  a  triumphant  proof  to  the  fkctlous  ehiei^  upon  our  frontiers^ 
to  the  open  concealed  enemies  of  our  supremacy,  that  nothing  can  resist 
British  power  and  bravery,  when  their  energies  are  anxiously  made  to  bear 
upon  any  point,  however  strong  or  impregnable  it  may  be  in  the  opinion  of 
fVative  partisans. 


*  From  the  '  India  Gazette.* 
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354  SpeculaHons  an  the  Fall  of  Bkuripoor: 

It  is  certain  that  our  repulse  at  Bhurtpoor  in  Lord  Lake*s  tisM  gave  rise  to 
an  idea  among  the  Natives,  that  we  conld  under  no  circumstances  take  it. 
The  arrogance  and  insolence  to  which  this  gave  rise  in  Bhurtpoor  and  some 
adjacent  states,  amounted  to  the  highest  pitch.  A  European  could  not  travel 
through  the  Bhurtpoor  territories  without  being  insulted ;  and  soch  of  the 
Honourable  Company*8  serrants^as  came  in  contact  withtlie  Bhurtpooreans, 
were  sure  of  being  taunted  in  a'manner  extremely  galling  to  the  feelings  of 
a  British  soldier.  Even  Sir  David  Ochterlony  himself,  we  have  heard,  was 
sometimes  exposed  to  such,  and  constrained  to  affect  an  nnconsciouaness  of 
what  no  man  was  better  able  to  castigate  tlian  himself,  had  the  adventure 
been  destined  for  him.  The  unfortunate  attempt  of  Lord  Lake  was  not  only 
ever  proudly  referred  to  by  the  Bhurtpooreans,  but  always  forced  most  offen- 
sively upon  the  recollection  of  all  British  officers  passbig  through  the  coun- 
try. A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  occasionally  favoured  the  Gaxette  with 
valuable  contributions,  thus  describes  some  manifestations  of  the  spirit  al- 
luded to,  in  a  letter  published  some  two  years  ago,  but  sufficiently  interesting 
as  respeicts  the  present  juncture,  to  be  quoted  here : — '•  Bhurtpoor,  I  must 
beg  to  call  to  your  recollection,  is  a  word,  whose  verv  mention  acts  as  a 
talisman  in  every  soldier's  heart.  With  it  are  connected  feelings  and  recol- 
lections only  bearable  because  they  lead  to  the  hope,  nay,  the  convictkMi, 
that  the  time  must  come,  and  shortly  too,  'tis  to  be  hoped.*         •         •        • 

Here  we  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  back  a  portion  of  onr 
friend's  letter,  in  consequence  of  his  giving  expressions  to  sentiments  In  which 
no  British  heart  could  do  otherwise  than  concur,  but  which  were  inexpedient, 
inasmuch  as  they  militated  against  the  press  regulations,  and  the  prolesaed 
friendly  footing  upon  which  the  Bhurtpoor  R^jah  then  was  with  us. 

Our  friend,  accompanied  by  another  gentleman,  entered  a  garden  and 
temple  adjoining,  erected,  as  he  says,  Ly  the  Ranee  of  Bhurtpoor.  On  the 
walls,  it  appears,  there  were  mythological  and  other  paintings,  which  were 
pointed  out  to  them. 

*  So  fiw,  so  good,  we  began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  Bhnrtpooreans, 
and  really  felt  tlie  civility  of  our  guide ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  were 
regretting  the  foolish  custom  of  not  carrying  purses  in  India,  and  forming  pto- 
jects  for  remunerating  him  in  some  way  or  other.  However,  to  continue  ny 
narration,  the  figures  on  the  second  face  were  on  quite  a  different  subject ;  at 
the  commencement  was  the  battle  of  Bhurtpoor,  which,  I  can  assure  yo«,  is 
not  forgotten  in  those  parts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  nolews  volem,  thrown  in  ear 
teeth  as  often  as  possible.  The  Europeans  are  represented  advancing  motx 
gallantly  to  the  attack ;  in  one  hand,  their  swords  waving  in  the  air ;  in  tlie 
other,  a  bottle,  at  which  they  ever  and  anon  took  huge  potations,  (or  at  least 

rovident  intention  of  keepinf 
ilery  appeared  blaaing  nobl^ 
every  mrection,  but  still  the 
arm  and  brandy-bottle  remained,  and  even  the  headless  trunk  strove  to  imbibe 
Some  of  the  precious  liquor,  the  eau  medidnale,  tlie  balsam  of  life.  It  was  a 
grand  sight :  Lord  Lik  Sahob,  and  General  Marshall  Sahob,  were  there  in  all 
their  glory,  and  were  frequently  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  intelligent  guide  in 
the  true  **  walk  Ingemmen  and  ladies*'  style. 

*  The  battle  was,  of  course,  followed  up  by  the  defeat,  and  sure  no  Welsh 
goats  could  have  scampered  away  in  half  the  style  onr  troops  did,  with  Lord 
Lik  and  General  Marstiall  Sahobs  still  at  their  bead.  We  laughed  heartily, 
and  could  not  conceal  our  amusement  at  this  unique  scene ;  It  certainly  de- 
lighted us  highly :  but,  notwithstanding  our  excessive  good  humour,  evinced 
by  repeated  bursu  of  laughter,  I  could  not  help  observing,  that  a  degree  of 
anxiety  was  apparent  on  the  countenance  of  our  guide,  who  evidently  as  we 
proceeded  showed  an  inclination  to  yield  his  precedence  In  the  line  of  march, 
till  gradually  he  dront  quite  astern.  The  canse  was  soon  apparent,  he  had 
been  too  prolixHn  his  explanation  of  the  remainder,  and  had  accordingly 
felt  the  weight  of  some  sturdy  Englishiiuui's  aim,  that  was  erident.    Aoeord- 
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ingty,  as  we  left  the  '*  battle*'  behind,  ind  cane  towardt  the  olose  of  th^ 
*'  retreat/'  (or  defeat  if  yon  will,)  a  great  portion  of  his  forinar  garrulity  bad 
'left  him,  and  by  degrees  he  became  totally  silent.  1V>  account  for  this  abrupt 
change,  I  must  continue  my  narratiye.  Rejoicings  of  all  sorts,  with  a  grand 
display  of  fire-works,  naturally  followed  such  a  glorious  victory,  and  to  make 
it  more  striking,  the  presence  of  the  Ri^ah  was  indispensable ;  accordingly, 
ihn  worthy  and  magnanimous  Prince  makes  tiis  appearance  in  his  palankeen, 
borne  by  fiuropeans,  and  wliat  is  more,  (I  blush  to  think  the  dog  should  lire,) 
by  Eoropean  oflloers  ;  and  what  is  more  still,  an  attempt  at  a  repre:>en ration 
Waiglettes  made  them  appear  very  much  like  general  officers, — indeed,  we  fan 
«ied  that  the  bangywalas  behind  looked  much  like  the  very  Lord  Lik  and 
^Jeneral-Marahall  Sahlba,  who  had  already  cut  so  conspicuous  a  figure.  The 
•light  aeted  upon  us  as  if  by  magic ;  purses  and  remuueration  flew  into  bound- 
iasi  air,  and  swords,  daggers,  and  pistols,  took  their  places  in  our  imaginations ; 
-onr  fists  insenslMy  closed :  as  for  our  guide,  there  was  little  fear  for  him,  the 
•Ibliow,  I  am  auve,  placed  great  dependence  on  his  swiftnebs  of  foot,  like  the 
**  PodoM  oltui  AkiUet^**  or  he  would  scarcely  have  renmined  so  long ;  as  it 
was,  he  took  up  a  most  masterly  position  for  a  precipitate  retreat,  but,  as  he 
was  silent,  we  did  not  consider  ourselves  called  on  to  become  active  avenger^ 
of  the  insult,  and  the  unfortunate  fellow  continued  with  us  unbanned,  bi)t 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  reward  ;  and  yet,  aAer  all,  what  harm  had  he 


Should  any  friend  fall  in  with  the  above  representation,  if  it  still  exists  upon 
<lie  walla  of  the  Ranee's  temple,  we  wish  he  would  copy  it.  A  series  of  cuts 
from  the  **  Battle  and  retreat  of  Lord  Lik  and  Oeneral-Marshall  8abibs**  would 
%e  as  intemtlag  as  Gilray's  Caricatures.  Like  them,  they  would,  in  their 
war,  evince  the  political  feelings  of  the  people  no  less  than  the  artist.  The 
•atirieal  fait  at  the  brandy-bottle  is  not  without  humour.  Can  it  be  said,  as 
aSecta  European  soldiers  too  generally  in  this  country,  that  H  is  undeserved  ? 

It  was  not  alone  by  the  Bhurtpooreans  that  the  conviction  of  the  impregna- 
biUty  of  Bhurtpoor  was  held ;  It  extended  far  and  wide,  and  was  even  li^  Gal- 
eatta  so  rooted  in  the  minds  of  some  of  its  Native  inhabitants,  as  to  render 
them  -quite  incredulous  at  first  to  the  report  of  its  fall.  It  formed  a  kind  of 
point  d'appui,  for  the  hopes  of  all  who  were  hostile  to  the  British  rule.  The 
talijman  is  now  broken  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  those  imitators  who  looked 
forward  to  the  prospect  of  war  with  secret  exultation,  will  now  see  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring,  by  future  good  conduct,  to  make  up  for  their  late  demon* 
strations  of  hostility.  We  particularly  allude  to  the  Chiefs  of  Deeg,  Alwar, 
4^c.  To  the  Bengal  army,  the  late  glorious  events  at  Bhurtpoor  giye,  we  may 
presume,  unmitigated  satisfaction,  since  the  insults  of  the  past  have  been  sig- 
nally cbastised,  and  the  boast  of  an  arrogant  faction  humbled  by  a  splendid 
victory. 

Reports  state  that  Herbert  and  his  companions  had  been  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Bnurtpooreans,  and  coerced  to  do  duty  in  the  garrison.  We  heartily  wish, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature  and  British  cliaracter,  no  less  than  from  a 
feeling  of  humanity  towards  themselves,  that  this  may  be  proved  to  be  true. 
Even  if  Herbert  can  prove  that  he  was  but  a  reluctant  and  passive  agent,  we 
oaonot  help  thinking  that  he  need  not  have  aimed  the  guns,  so  very  aceu- 
latelv  as  it  is  said  he  did,  especially  that  one  which  bore  on  the  Commander- 
in-Cniefs  post,  and  which  was,  we  understand,  very  near  depriving  the  British 
army  before  Bhurtpoor  of  its  Illustrious  head. 

Ob.  Tvti«be*s  Aonasss  to  thb  Court  or  Inquiry  at  Ar^acak.* 

Arracan,  eth  Aagu«t,  1986. 
OcirTLRMBN,— Warriors,  oonqnerors  a(  Arracan,  in  tfais  city,  the  veoent  aeene 
of  your  spledid  victory,  and  lately  an  important  portion  ef  the  dominion!  of 
that  pi^sumptaous  enemy,  whose  audaoity  jnanaoad  the  eipttenee  of  the  Bc»- 

*  From  the  '  Bengal  «urkara  *  at  Nov.  30,  tS96. 
OrienUil  Herald,  VoL  10.  9  B 
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tUh  empiie  of  India,  and  has  been  wrested  from  his  grasp  bv  means  of  your 
prowess,  which  has  crambled  the  haughty  foe  into  the  dust,  through  a  strange 
concatenation  of  eventful  circumstances,  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you. 

I  congratulate  the  sonth-eastem  division  of  the  army,  the  army  of  India,  and 
the  British  interests  in  general,  on  the  arrival  of  this  auspicious  day.  For  the 
moment  seems  to  have  at  length  approached,  when  the  suflterlngs  of  our  brave 
comrades  are,  through  your  exertions,  about  to  be  remedied ;  and  above  all, 
I  congratulate  this  army  in  consequence  of  its  being  enabled  to  claim  for  itt 
head  a  commander,  not  less  distinguished  for  his  valour  and  prudence  in  the 
Held  of  battle,  than  his  parental  care  evinced  for  ensuring  the  safety  and  wel- 
ikre  of  the  troops  who  have  the  felicity  to  be  placed  under  his  command.  To 
me,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  by  Gene- 
ral Bf  orrison,  at  least,  the  complaints  urged  by  me  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  superintending  surgeon  can  neither  be  esteemed  groundless,  vexatious, 
nor  unjust.  Because,  were  the  reverse  the  fart,  is  it  conceivable,  that  distin- 
guished conunander  would,  with  the  alacrity  which  has  followed  the  transmis- 
sion of  that  letter,  have  soouickly  summoned  this  court,  and  have  directed  it 
to  be  composed  of  such  exalted  officers  as  those  in  whose  presence  I  have  the 
honour  to  stand  ?    Your  elevated  rank  in  the  army,  your  known  experienee, 

Jour  invincible  valour,  exhibited  as  leaders  of  the  brave  men  who  boast  of 
sving  been  partakers  with  you  in  those  brilliant  lleMs,  and  which  the  enemies 
of  your  country  have  experienced  to  their  utter  discomfiture  and  niin ;  in  a  word, 
your  fine  feelings  as  soldiers  afford  me  a  sure  and  imperishable  pledge,  you 
will  never  allow  this  inquiry  to  pass  over  lightly,  nor  cause  the  circnmstanoas, 
about  to  be  disclosed  for  your  information,  to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light 
than  momentous  matters  of  the  most  grave  and  serious  import,  ailecting  the 
safety  of  the  whole  of  this  army,  and  with  it  that  of  the  entire  forces  of  India, 
and,  I  might  add,  of  Britain  in  every  comer  of  the  world.  For  it  is  not  alone  in 
Asia  in  which  those  calamitous  occurrences  have  taken  place ;  in  Europe, 
I  need  but  mention  the  name  of  Walcheren,  to  recal  to  your  recollection  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  horrors  to  which  in  that  quarter  British  soldiers  were  ex 
posed.  Lamentable  period  I  When  Napoleon  was  heard  shouting  in  exulta- 
tion, "  It  is  well,  let  them  perish  **  I  and  proceeded  in  rapture,  excited  by  the 
devouring  progress  of  the  fatal  pestilence  amongst  our  troops,  to  the  triumph 
of  Wagram  and  conquest  of  Vienna ;  and,  I  regret  to  say,  the  heart-rending 
Jask  has  devolved  on  me  to  record  in  this  address,  that  similar  scenes,  whose 
sickening  details  are  almost  too  horrific  to  bear  enumeration,  are  now  passing 
undor  our  notiee  in  Arracan. 

Bnt  it  is  not  with  speculative  opinions,  regarding  the  origin  of  fevers,  with 
which  I  mean  to  trouble  this  court.  Whether  the  cause  of  those  maladies 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  effluvia  emitted  firom  marshes,  or  whether  they  proceed 
from  any  other  source ;  it  will  be  by  no  one  denied,  that  diseases  of  this  de- 
structive nature  must  be  greatly  aggravated,  when,  as  will  be  proved  to  your 
.conviction  bv  means  of  witnesses,  patients,  unfortunately  subjected  to  their 
.attacks,  are  m  heaps  crowded  into  narrow  wards  ;  are  there  seen  lying  on  the 
floor  in  a  state  of  disgusting  filth ;  their  clothes  for  days  unwashed,  defiled 
for  hours  and  hours  with  thmr  own  evacuations  ;  the  atmosphere  polluted  by 
means  of  absence  of  circulation  of  pure  air ;  and  compelled,  for  want  of  room, 
to  breathe  into  each  other's  fiuses,  while  the  rain  pours  in  quantities  upon  tlielr 
emaciated  and  suffering  bodies ;  when  they  are  imperfectly  clad,  and  insuf- 
ficiently supplied  with  food,  it  cannot,  I  affirm,  be  deemed  surprising,  that  those 
maladies,  in  such  a  situation,  should  be  increased  to  their  utmost,  and  that 
disease,  comprising  pestilence  of  the  most  fetafaX  nature,  should  be  here  raging, 
arrayiBd  in  an  the  horrors  of  devastation,  and  should  be  found  thinning  tiie 
ranks  of  our  brave  companions,  whom  we  have  the  mortification  to  perceive 
llllm  ■— 


fUling  man  by  man,  till  I  might  almost  with  justice  assert,  the  whole  army 
' 1  on  the  lirink  of  annihilation. 


In  short,  when  trash,  of  the  deaeription  now  exhibited  for  your.inspestipii* 
is  allbrded  to  the  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  its  being  nutritious  and  wlipleioM 
food,  is  it  astonishing  incurable  bowel-coBqilabifs,  attended  with  hefbrutA  in* 
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ftMnniAtioo,  and  terminatiog  in  gangrene,  should  prevail  ?  And  that  mnnalrmia 
reptiles  of  this  kind,  engendered  in  such  masses  of  filth  and  corruption,  col- 
lected within  the  human  bowels,  should  be  observed  crawling  from  the  mouths 
of  the  sick  f 

.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  in  few  words,  that  the  circumstances  leading 
to  the  present  iaqnirv  have  been,  purely  accidental,  and  originated  in  the 
easnal  incident  of  my  haTing,  a  few  evenings  ago,  written  a  note  to  Mr.  Grant 
regarding  the  state  of  the  Hospital,  to  which  he  verbally  replied  next  morn- 
ing,— that  any  suggestion,  submitted  in  any  way  by  me,  would  be  duly  at- 
.teoded  to ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  a  letter,  written  in  a  familisr  style,  of 
whieh  the  accompanying  (No.  1.)  is  a  copy,  was  addressed  to  that  gentleman 
bv  me ;  the  subject  of  which  I  was  afterwards  dt* sired  to  communiciite  with 
him  publicly  or  not  at  all.  The  consequence  has  been  the  present  inquiry, 
.which  will,  I  enterUin  not  the  smallest  doubt,  be  attended  with  most  beneficial 
results  to  the  interests  of  the  British  nation,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  the  safety  of  its  armies,  are  inseparably  blendfMl. 

Lastly,  I  beg  to  submit  the  accompanying  letters,  which  will  prove  the  de- 
cree of  attention  bestowed  on  complaints  regarding  the  Hospital,  when  ad- 
dressed to  the  quarter  whence  those  complaints  originate.  For  not  only  do 
the  commissariat  in  this  instance  sit  as  judges  in  their  own  cause,  butcoi.denm 
the  complainant,  and  warn  him  of  consequences  about  to  attend  his  repetition 
of  groundless  and  vexatious  reports. 

.  The  whole  of  those  circumstances  have  at  length,  by  orders  of  the  Brigadier- 
General,  been  placed' in  your  hands.  To  more  able,  upright,  and  disinterested 
gentlemen,  I  am  fully  aware  the  present  investigation,  so  important  in  all  its 
relations,  could  not  nave  been  confided.  The  eyes  of  this  army  are  at  present 
turned  to  your  proceedbigs ;  this  will  be  shortly  followed  by  an  intense  interest, 
inevitably  called  forth  by  vour  report,  excited  in  the  illustrious  Government 
of  British  India ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  remains  farther  forme  in  this  address, 
than  devoutly  imploring  the  Almighty's  assistance  to  your  labours,  and  pray* 
log  God  that  he  will  prosper  your  counsels,  and  in  his  beneficent  providenoe, 
brin^  the  matter,  thus  solemnly  reposed  in  your  hands,  to  that  felicitous  con- 
dnsion,  which,  although  it  canot  recal  what  is  past,  may  still  make  ample 
fuaends  by  providing  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils  for  the  future. 
<f  R,  Tytlir. 


IifTaoDucTioir  or  Stbam  Navioation  into  the  Eastbbk  Seas. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  *  Singapore  Chronicle*  for  the  following  interesting 
Artide  respecting  Steam  Navigation  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. — The  readftr 
will  tee  that  at  this  infantine  Colony  a  Society  has  already  been  formed  for 
establ'shing  this  admirable  project,  and  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  procure 
a  small  packet  of  250  or  800  tons  from  England  immediately,  with  the  view 
of  communicating  with  Rhio,  Minto,  and  B&tavia  to  the  eastward ;  Malacca, 
Fenang,  and  Calcu'U  to  the  northward,  and  ultimately  to  include  Madraa 
and  the  Coast. 
0«r  Contemporary  of  the  East  introduces  the  subject  thus : 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  Journal,  we  have  frequently  adverted  to 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  neighbouring  narrow 
•eaa,  lying  between  Singapore  and  Java,  for  steam  navigation,  and  we  have 


■ow  sinoere  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers  a  speedy  prospeet  of  aea- 
ing  it  established.  The  object  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  eontempiaticm 
of  iomo  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  merchants  of  the  place,  when  the 
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was  matured  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morris,  the  respectable  and  intelli« 
individual  under  whose  care  and  superlntendeDce  a  ateam  vessel  was 
y  eonstmeted  in  England  for  the  BaUvian  Oovenunent,  to  cruise  agaiaat 
(be  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Java,  this  b^ing  determined  upon  after  the  total 
Mlnre  of  a  thoesaad  other  projeets  equally  ezpentlve  and  iseflhetiial,  u  Uia 
only  feaaiMemaans  of  extirpaang  tboie  manmders.    A  seating  of  the  piiii- 

ook  plaea  on  the 
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oely  feaaiMemaans  of  extirpaang  tboie  manmders.    A  meatieg of  the piiii- 
elpi^i^lftbliants  of  Sii«gapor«>,  both  European  and  Nsaive;  took  plaea  on  the 
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e08  9i9am  Nofrijgtttion  i'«  the  Bmet. 

$d  inst.,  w^  tile  eBlaMitffaliiettt  of  a  •team  boat  to  eail  between  Betavia  aad 
Petiang,  and  occasionally  CiUcutta,  waa  unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  the  re- 
solutions  glYen  below  entered  Into. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  throwing  out  a  few  hints  concerning  the 
most  eligible  and  profitable  objects  on  which  such  a  vessel  may  tie  employed. 
The  most  constant  scene  of  occupation  for  her,  will  be  fhm  Rhio  to  I^naqg, 
embracing  those  ports  with  Singapore  and  Malacca.  Perak  and  Salcogoce 
might  occasionally  be  touched  at  for  tin.  From  NoTcmber  to  Mureh,  the 
passage  to  Calcutta  will  be  safe  and  easy,  and  eren  fiforgni,  Tavoy,  MaitsibaB, 
Rangoon,  atad  Cheduba,  may  occasionally  be  inetttdexl,  oreToh  indeed  Jliailns. 
Daring  this  season,  the  stormy  monsoon  preraftls  on  ti»  coast  of  Jata.  From 
A^ril  to  October,  when  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ii  dangerous,  serene  weather  pre» 
▼ails  with  extraordinary  unifornutv  in  the  Jaya  seas.  The  voysge  to  €}al* 
eutta  being  now  therefore  ondtfted,  that  to  Java  will  be  prosecuted.  This  wW 
embrace  the  Dutch  ports  of  Rhio^  Palembuag,  Bsnca,  and  Batavta. 

From  the  extraordinary  faciUiy  which  supplies  of  wood  for  fuel  may  be 
4»btalned  in  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage.  It  may  be  presdmed,  that  the 
Vteam  ^essel,  which  is  said  will  be  of  290  tons  bttrtSien,  will  earry  a  rery  con- 
siderable cargo  in  yaluable  articles.  From  Calcutta  and  Madras,  she  win 
convey  the  most  valuable  description  of  piece  goods,  but,  above  all,  opium,  ak 
Iber  voyage  will  fill  exactly  in  with  the  season  of  the  periodical  sales.  From 
Batavia,  she  will  convey  spices  and  tin,  and  from  the  ports  bi  the  Straits  to 
one  another,  or  Calcutta,  gold-duitt,  silver  bullion,  tin,  birds^  veU,  add  tor* 
'tbtseshell,  &e. 

Passengen  will  probably  siford  a  still  more  profitable  source  of  employ- 
ment ^an  goods.  The  average  passage  from  the  town  of  Calcutta  to  Slnga- 
jsore,  toiicmng  at  no  intermediate  port,  is  at  present  not  less  than  five  wem. 
The.same  passi^ge  will  be  performed  by  steam  In  ten  days,  and  even  touching 
>a  all  intermediate  ports,  in  fifteen.  A  ^ood  cabin-passage  at  present  is  seldo'to 
to  be  Wd,  under  400  dollars.  Passengers  would  certainly  be  profitable  to  a 
!ateam-bo^  at  even  balfthis  amount.  In  regard  to  Native  passengei^,  H  steam- 
boat will  find  ample  employment.  A  few  obvious  sources  may  he  pointed 
oift.  From  fifty  to  sixty  square  rigged- vessels  come  annually  from  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  to  Penang,  but  at  present  dare  come  no  further  for-  fear  of  th6 
pfrates  and  the  sands  of  the  Straits.  Their  passengers  find  their  way  east- 
ward as  they  can,  at  a  heavy  expense  and  delay  with  their  goods.  These 
would  be  cheaply  aad  speedily  conveyed  by  a  steam  vesael,  and  we  brieve 
era!  thou      •       —      —  ■ 


j^nount  yearlv  to  several  thousands.    The  Malayan  pilgrims  ^ 

Itfecca,  will  also  be  accommodated.    These  now  assemole  kt  BataVla  8ind 

S^pore,  and  meet  at  Penang  to  the  yearly  number  of  900.  From  Batavia 'to 
ogapore,  their  passage  money  at  present  is  eight  dollars  a  head,  and  from 
th(Q  /(inner  place  tu  Penang,  fourteen  dollars.  Independent  of  the  Chinese 
traders,  who  are  perpetuallv  moving  from  one  settlement  to  another,  there 
arrive  annually  by  the  junks  or  European  shipping,  certainly  not  less  than 
6000  emigrants  at  Batavia,  Rhio,  Singapore,  and  Penang.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  are  almost  immediately  dispersed,  and  will  afford  certain  employ- 
ment for  a  steam-boat.  Of  about  SfiOO  Which  arrived  lit  this  place  Ikst  year, 
bot  1500  ha?e  taken  up  their  residence,  the  rest  having  proceeded  to  Rtto, 
Malacca,  Penang,  and  the  Malayan  ports. 

We  sbaH  shortly  adfert  to  the  advantages  which  both  the  Briliib  aad 
Doteh  Goverametat  must  derive  from  sleam  navigation.  The  steam  vessels  w4ll 
be  armed,  and  the  appearance  of  an  opponent  that  can  neither  be  contended 
against  Uor  cVaded,  without  any  eikaggeration,  do  more  for  the  exiirpatioa'of 
piracy  than  'the  whole  British  tmvyptt  together,  were  it  to  attempt  this  oh- 
Jaet  We  akeady  fmcv  we  see  the  dismay  and  eonsternation  of  a  ^eet  ef 
i\mt  vagabonds,  when  they  ssib  the  tsdl  dark  cohimn  of  smoke  advaaeiitf  ii 
•Mt  kiiots  all  hoar  against  the  mouoon  in  ^rsuil,  and  hear  the  Aortsotoua 
fS^iatotf  tin  paddles  I  i  Inap^Utioal  view,  what  »ii«antifC0wlU«at«H 
«rtM  to  *e  qtfwiMtnt  ftoss  the  certaiiity«nd  the  otUriHMlln  iiiiww>i<fti 
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*^^  ^^^^g^tim  in  He  Mtnt^ 


«on  whioh  will  tin..  1^        .  ^^  W 

»•  *Wch  thBv»«.  li   ^y  •''•'  *'»e  Qoremm»nr^.t.       **  '*"  ■>»»  overrate  tha 

%«n*<Ito:     '  "  •*"  ='«'".   tie  Wloifag  ^"S^/J/?"*?  'W»  day,  CapUiri 
»A.  li  S«  toll'""'*'*''"^  «o  take  ««.aa,„  Cor  SfiJ! 

PortTln  S^  '^»»  them.  ahonlH  ^  ^"i."*  **  8m»n«nteeaftii*her«dTW* 
^OMIUliag  to  the  OToand  I**'''*  »  ▼oy««e«,  in  order  to  pre««Dt  «k« 

•*•  That  a  Committo-  .„ 

rLSi  property,  j^  el  m^^i!!~"»  «»'  »>»•  -eoirit,  of  the  Btdwcribei* 
■'***^«yfo«rof»h^^'*»Wi,  to  ooMist  of  a  |«Mi4flnt  mmI  <lK 
t'*^-  The  followl  «OMtltnt«  •  qaorom. 

%  »«b««ber, .      *  «»nt>einen  were  accordingly  elected  by  the  majority  ^f 

i^li:::;^^^  Flint,  H.Dr. 

^  •"«•  w^-  8iwiSJ2sir'  ^t  **«"•"»  w-  «••  p»t<w.  *:.  »*»*♦  ««^ 

•th.  That  th    fh        ^""^»  »»qw. 
"•■•"•^mpcrShaaaCd^Vii^^n^^lSkto  "*'''   *"*  ^'  ***  ""^^      ^ 
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870  Sir  tniUam  Congreve's  JUckeU. 

9lh.  Thftt  the  thuks  of  the  meeting  be  preeedted  to  Captain  Flhit,  lor  hii 
able  conduct  in  the  chair. 

0th.  That  the  thanks  of  .he  meeting  be  also  presented  to  Mr.  Morris,  for 
the  details  and  information  he  has  furnished  to  the  subscribers ;  and  that  be 
be  requested  to  attend  the  Committee  when  they  meet  in  the  further  progress 
of  the  business. 


Total  Failure  of  Sir  William  Conqbbvb*s  Rockets  ik  India. 
To  the  Editar  qfthe  Bengal  Hurkaru. 

Sir, — £ighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  a  warm  controversy  was  waged 
In  the  newspapers  of  this  Presidency  on  the  subject  of  War  Rockets.  .  One  of 
the  writers,  under  the  signature  of  Shrajmeil,  contended  that  the  rockets  of 
Captain  Parlby,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  were  inferior  to  Sir  William  Con- 
greve's,  from  not  possessing  the  same  extent  of  range.  But  another  writer, 
under  the  signature  of  CivilU^  attributed  this  superiority  in  the  Congiwe 
rockets  to  the  advantages  which  Sir  William  possessed  over  his  rival  in 
funds,  workmen,  and  machinery.  He  also  alleged,  that  if  the  countenanes 
shown  by  the  late  Mr.  Adam  to  Captain  Pariby  should  be  continued,  that  he 
would  soon  be  enabled  to  manfacture  rockets,  whose  range  should  equal  those 
of  Sir  William's,  and  he  asserted,  (and  the  assertion  was  not  denied  by 
Skrapnelly)  that  in  accuracy  of  direction,  the  Parlby  ftur  surpassed  tas 
Congreve  rocket. 

But  the  most  important  point  on  which  the  two  writers  were  at  issue  wu, 
whether  the  effects  of  an  Indian  climate  would  not  render  a  rodcet,  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  unserviceable.  CivUiM  urged,  that  if  rockets  were  ma- 
nufactured by  Sir  William  In  England,  there  must,  of  course,  be  always  a 
large  store  of  them  here,  and  he  asserted,  that  a  sb^le  hot  season  would  so 
affect  the  composition,  that  instead  of  burning,  they  would  all  explode  4  this 
was  denied  by  SIkrapfitfll,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  attempted  to 
explain  the  fact  urged  against  him  by  his  opponent,  namely,  that  the  Rocket 
C^rps  at  one  of  the  sister  Presidencies  had  been  disbanded  as  useless,  from 
the  repeated  explosions  of  the  rockets. 

It  was  on  this  latter  ground,  that  Civiiie  urged  the  expediency  of  having 
a  rocket  manufactory  established  in  India  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  keepiDg 
a  store,  and  to  furnish  fresh  supplies  as  occasion  might  require. .  If  the 
reasoning  of  CMUm  was  correct  as  to  the  effects  of  climate  on  the  rocket, 
both  writers  must  have  concurred  on  the  propriety  of  such  an  rstihlithmrat. 
as  they  agreed,  that  the  introduction  of  the  weapon  would  be  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  the  Indian  military  service. 

I  have  given  this  short  sketch  of  an  old  controversy,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
among  your  readers  by  whom  it  might  never  have  been  read,  or  may  have 
been  forgotten.  But  the  period  has  now  arrived  when  the  subject  of  tUs 
dispute,  however  lightly  thought  of  then,  has  become  a  matter  of  deep 
interest. 

Dangers  at  a  distance  rarely  alarm,  but  present  peril  can  quickly  diasipats 
the  apathy  of  blind  confldenoe  or  heedlessness. 
.An  event  has  now  laqipened,  which  places  beyond  the  power  of  conlia* 
diction,  the  correctness  of  what  was  stated  by  the  writer  of  dvUie^  thai 
roekeU  kept  in  India  tconld  never  be  fit  for  urvke^  amd  tkaX  tkeg  tmui  be 
wumttfoetnredfreakaMdfreek,  Within  this  last  month,  the  Rocket  Com  at 
Meemt  was  ordered  to  prepare  to  mareh  against  Bhurtpooc*  and  the  officers 
and  men  were  already  anticipating  a  repetition  of  those  achievements  which 
have  rendered  memorable  the  sieges  of  Copenhagen,  Flushing,  and  Algieim; 
previous  to  marchinr,  it  was  directed  that  experiments  should  be  tried  to  as- 
certain in  what  condition  the  rockets  were.  For  two  days  these  experimenCl 
*  ware  eontinued,  during  which  time  forty-four  rockets  were  iired,  wtd  ike 
wMe  qf  them  bnrti.  The  disappointed  officers  of  the  brinde  have  lUr 
Inetantly  admitted,  that  a  fresh  rocket  only  can  be  of  any  use  inlndia,  and  thp 
corps  has  been  virtually  broken  up,  the  General  having  ordered  that  tha 
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Dr.  Bryee  and  ihn  <  John  BulL'  a?  I 

roekets  are  not  to  be  taken  to  Blniitpoor,  and  that  the  men  are  to  be  drafted 
Into  the  Horse  Artillery, 

It  is  now  too  late  to  repair  the  great  loas  which  the  approaching  operattona 
most  sustain  Arom  the  want  of  the  Rocket  Brigade ;  and,  much  as  the  circnm* 
stance  is  to  be  regretted,  1  admit  that  It  is  solely  attributable  to  the  singular 
eflfects  of  our  Indian  climate.  It  is  true,  that  an  anonvmoos  writer  distinctly 
foretold  that  event  which  has  now  taken  place,  bat  it  is  equally  true,  that 
another  anonymoas  writer  confidently  denied  that  it  could  eyer  come  to  pass. 
Both  writers  seemed  to  understand  the  subject  on  which  they  treated  ;  bat  it 
is  now  no  longer  *^  seemed/*  for  eiperience  and  practice  in  our  own  days, 
and  under  onr  own  eyes,  hare  conflnned  the  assertion  of  CivUi$  to  Le  true  : 
*'  that  a  ftoeket  Brigade  in  India  will  be  a  useless  expense,  unless  a  maaa 
factory  be  established  to  famish  fresh  supplies  as  occasion  may  reqaire.**  f 
remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cambba-Obbcvra. 


Rbcekt  Sfbcimbns  of  thb  PaiNciPLBS  AND  Ljlkguaoe  or  TBB  Inhiajv 
*  John  Bull,*  ukdbr  its  Rbvbrend  PaopatBToa,  Da.  Brtcb, 

To  ike  Editor  rf  the  Bengal  Hurkaru, 

8ta, — I  have  never  met  with  a  more  disgracefal  avowal  than  that  which 
^tpears  In  this  momiog^s  Bull.  **  Let**  says  he  ''  the  editor  of  the  Horkaru 
leave  the  use  of  these  unworthy  weapons,  and  so  shall  we ;  but  while  he  re- 
Borts  to  them,  with  the  view  of  bringing  oihers  into  discredit,  he  will  find 
that  he  is  not  to  escape  from  them  himself.  When  John  Bull  is  dragged  into 
Boch  combats,  he  comes  armed  at  all  points.**  That  i^.  Sir,  \f  you  use  un- 
worthy weapons,  he  will  render  himself  intenous  by  using  them  too ;  a  pretty 
BYowal  for  a  paper,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel  1  The 
man  who  makes  such  a  confession  may  stand  (if  he  pleases)  to  be  shot  at,  and 
may  be  admired  by  people  who  look  upon  strength  of  nerve  as  the  parfcction  of 
honour,  for  there  are  folks  whose  understandings  are  of  that  calibre ;  but,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  know  what  genuine  honour  is,  it  must  sink  him  deep  In 
Influny :  and  to  the  reallv  pious  and  devout  it  will  prove,  if  proof  were  want- 
ing, that  he  is  not  what  he  publicly  boasts  himself,  the  friend  and  supporter 
of  morality  and  religion.  His  morality  is  that  of  Macchiavel,  and  his  religion 
that  of  the  tongue  ;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  that  of  the  pen,  as  it  is  from  his 
own  writings,  and  not  the  reports  of  an  eaveedroppery  that  I  draw  my 
opinions. 

Then,  Sir,  your  friend  goes  on  to  say :  "  When  the  *  Hurkaru  *  learns  to 
bftve  that  respect  for  himself  and  his  readers,  which  will  orevent  him  firom 
copying  into  his  pages  the  vilest  trash,  directed  against  an  individaal,  whom 
a  low  and  vulgar  set  of  scribblers  daily  assail,  he  will  find  no  inclination  on 
our  part  to  peep  into  his  faith  and  practice.**  Who  is  this  person,  Sir,  that 
constantly  talks  of  *"  low**  people?     Is  he  royally  descended,  and  have 

Erinces  been  his  fellows,  or  is  he,  (a  more  likely  supposition,)  in  extraetloo, 
>wer  than  the  lowest  of  those  he  presumes  to  slander?  I  attach  no  andoe 
importance  to  the  incidental  advantage  of  birth,  but  when  we  find  a  man  talUng 
of  his  equals  as  "  low  '*  people,  it  is  fair  to  ask  who  Ae  is  7  If,  however,  be 
attaches  any  other  meaning  to  the  word  **  low,'*  I  mast  recommend  his  not 
describing  the  writers  he  alludes  to  as  "  low,**  while  his  own  writings  are 
remarkable  for  expressions  of  the  most  grovelling  vulgarity ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  following : 

1.  *'  Strabashing  the  Helter  Skelter." 

8.  ''  Raking  in  the  rotienneu  of  the  Helter  Skelter.*' 

S.  **  Onr  access  to  information  on  this  subject  none  will  dare  to  disptte^ 
who  do  not  vrish  to  be  written  down  '*/ool**  and  "  aee.** 

4.  **  We  do  not  despair  enlightening  the  darkness  of  these  genie,  ' 
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374  Bank  of  Bengal. 

pedienev  of  hsving  recourse  to  a  six  per  cent,  loan  for  the  replcnIaluMut  of 
the  pttblic  Exchequer,  in  place  of  drawinf  upon  an  fmconstitutional  sovee  to 
reliere  political  presaure. 

It  may  be  laid,  that  my  positions  are  incorrect ;  but  if  so,  again  let  me  ask; 
how  the  stock  of  this  Bank  (possesidng  so  many  priYileges  and  advantages 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  these  advantages  greater  in  time  of  war  tlian  at  any 
other)  should  have  of  late  suffered  a  degradation,  whilst  all  other  institutions 
of  a  similar  nature  are  in  high  prosperity, — ^the  live  per  cent,  public  securities 
of  Government  at  par,  and  the  six  carrying  a  premium  of  twenty-eight  per 
cent.  7  , 

Had  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  made  their  wheel  of  mercantile  discount 
which  should  revolve  upon  its  axis  once  every  ninety  days,  go  round  with  one 
constant  uniform  and  regular  motion.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  present  retult 
could  possibly  have  occurred.  But  if  ouce  they  convert  It,  as  occurred  so 
often  in  Mr.  Pitt*s  administration,  to  other  uses,  by  a  hack-hand  to  a  wheel 
at  the  Treasury,  which  goes  round  irregularly,  all  method  and  order  must  be 
confounded  in  the  Bank,  and  equally  must  it  be  reduced  to  the  disability  of 
performing  its  natural  fiinctions  as  we  now  witness. 

And  what  is  the  ultimate  effect  to  Government  ?  This  Tery  disability  aug- 
meats  the  public  distress.  Private  banks  cannot  supply  the  void  in  the  circu- 
lation occasioned  by  a  prolonged  suspension  of  the  former:  a  more  pressing 
demand  for  specie  ensues,  and  hence  the  Government  themselves  become  un- 
able to  repleuish  their  coffers  without  a  considerable  sacrifice. 

But  before  it  is  too  late  to  apply  ui  antidote  to  the  poison,  I  eanestly  hop* 
that,  now  as  of  old,  a  seasonable  remedy  will  soon  be  applied  to  tlie  preaeni 
over  bearing  pressure,  which  all  m^  letters  describe  our  Indian  Exchequer  to 
experience  at  the  Presidency ;  for  I  cannot  forget  a  time,  in  many  respects  verw 
similar  to  the  exigencies  of  wis  day,  when  the  posture  of  affairs  in  India  rendered 
it  an  act  of  indisDensable  precaution  to  guara  against  the  possibility  of  still 
more  extensive  oemands ;  and  although  the  Government  may  now  possess  ik» 
.vourable  expectations  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  rcTennes,  and  there  may 
be  no  immediate  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  want  of  funds  will  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  present  year,  yet  looking  to  the  possible  extent  of  the  demand 
of  the  next,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  autici^iing  the  actual  occurrence  of 
want  in  applications  to  the  public  for  aid,  it  is  suiely  proper  thus  early  to 
have  recourse  to  a  new  loan.  If,  as  it  still  possible,  the  course  of  events  shall 
be  such,  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  precaution  to  seek  this  aid  from  the  pab* 
lie,  and  Government  shall  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a  surplus  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  public  service ;  it  will  doubtless  be  very  advantageously  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  the  Government  securities,  by  the  opei'ution  of  th« 
sinking-fund,  a  measure  which  is  especially  beneficial  at  those  periods  mx 
which  the  payments  by  the  purchasers  at  the  opium  and  salt-sales  iUI  dme, 
when  a  temporary  scarcity  In  the  money-market  is  ordinarily  experienced. 

At  all  events,  the  additional  si^curity  against  absolute  embarrassment,  whicb 
an  early  application  to  the  public  affords,  is  cheaply  purchased  by  the  utmost 
charge  on  account  of  interest,  which  the  possible  temporary  accumulation  of 
ftinds  can  eventually  occasion,  and,  indeed,  I  conceive  it  perfectly  impossible, 
that  the  payments  of  a  Government  like  Bengal  can  ever  be  punctually  or 
judiciously  conducted  without  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  very  consi- 
derable balance  in  their  Treasury.  Without  it,  their  financial  system  meat 
ever  be  liable  to  irregularity  and  sudden  convalsion.  The  inconvenience,  too, 
which  is  otherwise  produced,  is  not  confined  to  the  administration  of  the  p«b- 
lie  affkirs.  Credit  suffers,  and  commerce  lansuishes  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Bank  abridges  its  accommodation. 

Not  being  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Bank  charter  at  this  place,  I  een- 
not  immediately  refer  to  the  amount  of  cash  required  to  be  in  balance,  v^eQ 
the  Directors  are  at  liberty  to  discount  and  grant  loans.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  so  long  as  the  amount  shall  bear  a  proportion  of  one-fourth  to  omt 
■tending  claims. 
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TSIBUTE   OP   RbSFBGT  TO  Mb.  UbNBV    RuSSBLL,   L4TB   ReSIDBNT 

AT  Hyderabad.* 

On  llmnday,  the  96th  January,  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  together  with  a 
BoinenNU  party  of  ladies  aud  gentlemen,  assembled  at  Bolarum  at  five  o'clock 
In  the  evening,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  installing  the  bust  of  Mr.  Henry 
Russell,  late  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  in  a  building  recently  erected  for  its  re- 
ception. The  Nizam's  troops,  drawn  up  under  the  personal  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Doveton,  fired  a  feu  ae  joie  in  honour  of  him,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  Nisam's  regular  army. 

After  the  ceremony.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Doveton  entertained  a  numerooa 
party  of  friends  at  dinner.  The  centre  of  the  table  was  graced  by  a  cast  (in 
plaster  of  Paris)  of  the  gold  vase,  presented  to  Mr.  Russell  by  the  offlcen  of 
the  Hyderabad  division,  Nizam's  troops.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr. 
Martin  addrei»sed  Colonel  Doveton,  begging  his  permission  to  give  the  health 
of  Mr.  Russell,  to  whose  wise  measures,  he  said,  the  Nizara*s  army  entirely  < 
owed  its  present  efficiency,  and  whose  prudence  and  foresight,  in  times  of  no 
commoB  difficulty,  not  only  kept  the  Nizam  IkithAil  to  his  alliance,  but 
brought  into  the  field  a  well-disciplined  body  of  his  troops,  to  act  in  concert 
with  our  own.  Colonel  Doveton  returned  thanks  in  an  energetic  and  feeling 
aanner,  expressing  his  conviction,  that  the  handsome  and  flattering  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Russell's  health  had  been  proposed,  would  be  alike  grateful  to 
the  (belings  of  that  gentleman,  as  it  was  to  his  own.  He  concluded  by  pro- 
posing the  health  of  Mr.  Martin.  Several  other  appropriate  toasU  were  then 
given ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  company  was  summoned  to  the  ball  room, 
where  dancing  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning, 
when  the  company  separated,  highly  gratified  with  the  amusements  of  the 
evening. 

The  bust  is  executed  by  the  celebrated  Chantry,  who  himself  entertained 
so  favourable  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  that  he  was  desirous  of  having  it  placed 
in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  Somerset  House.  The 
likeness  Is  truly  admirable,  and  the  whole  \n  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the 
Doble  art.  The  pedestal  is  a  polygonal  column  of  white  marble  about  four 
mnd  a  half  feet  high. 

The  building  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  bust,  is  a  circular  temple  in 
the  Grecian  style ;  the  walls  are  without  ornament,  to  correspond  witn  the 
cbaateness  and  simplicity  of  the  bust ;  and  the  entablature,  which  is  taken 
from  the  chorafic  monuments  of  Thrusyllus,  is  supported  by  detached  pillars 
of  the  Doric  order,  taken  from  the  terople,of  Apollo  at  Cora.  The  building  is 
approached  by  throe  steps,  and  is  without  a  dome. 

DtBcriptiom^  the  Van. 

The  ontllne  of  the  vase  is  taken  from  an  engraTing  in  Piranesis*  great  work« 
of  an  aneieot  marble  Tase  dug,  about  fifty  years  ago,  out  of  the  Adrian  Villa 
at  Rome,  and  now  in  the  Duke  of  Buekingham*B  collection  at  Stone.  The 
foliage  and  ornaments,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  classical  authority,  con* 
silt  of  the  palm  leaf,  the  lotus,  and  other  subjects  having  reference  to  India. 
The  vase  has  a  sort  of  double  handle,  of  which  the  inner  is  formed  by  a  vine 
branch,  and  the  outer  by  a  couple  of  serpents,  which,  springing  from  the  same 
point  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  handle,  swell  beyond  it  in  a  very  graoeAiI 
enrve,  and  separate  to  either  side ;  a  head  of  each  serpent  resting  on  the  lip 
of  the  vase  without  the  handles ;  a  royal  tiger  just  rising  itself  from  a  crouched 
posture  forms  the  handle  of  the  Ud ;  and  the  pedestal,  which  is  taken  from 
an  antique  candelabra,  is  in  tlie  shape  of  an  altar,  and  has  an  elephant's 
head  at  each  of  the  four  comers ;  on  the  body  of  the  vase,  between  the  hau'. 
dies,  is  executed,  in  very  bold  relief,  on  one  side  cavalry,  and  on  the  other 

*  From  '  The  Madras  Gazette*  of  February  II,  1890. 
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infantry  figares,  representing  the  delivery  of  regular  amu  by  disciplined 
troop  J  to  undisciplined  Natives  of  India;  an  appropriate  subject,  as  MTing 
reference  to  the  important  measure  in  which  Mr.  Russell's  connection  with 
the  Nizam's  army  originated.  The  inscription  is  on  two  sides  of  the  pedestal, 
and  Mr.  Russeirs  arms  on  the  others.  The  whole  staiids  thirty  inohes  Mgh, 
is  of  silTer  gilt,  richly  wrought,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  moat  tplandkl 
productions  of  the  kind,  whether  as  to  delicacy  of  worliinanship,  or  baaoty  af 
design. 

The  following  is  a  copy  uf  tUe  correspondence  which  passed  on  the  occa- 
sion : — 

To  Henry  Rui$eU,  Emq.^  late  Uetident  at  Hyderabad. 

DcAa  Si  a,-*  We,  the  officers  of  the  Hyderabad  diTision  of  hia  Higliness  tte 
Nlsam's  regular  forces,  being  impressed  with  sentiveBts  of  the  highaai  la- 
speet,  and  most  perfect  esteem  for  your  character,  of  aflTeciiOBate  attachmavt 
to  your  person,  and  of  lively  gratitude  for  all  tbe  larettm  which  you  have 
cenferreci  upon  us,  have  witnessed  your  departure  from  Ilydarabad  with  heaft«t 
MX  and  deep  sorrow. 

These  painful  emotions  we  willingly  suppress,  to  indulge  in  the  gratifVfaf 
prospect  which  Is  now  opening  to  you  ;  and  in  offspring  our  eongiatulanmie 
OB  your  return  to  your  native  country,  we  cannot  bat  mlielpata  tiM  j«y  aad 
satisfaction  with  which  that  event  will  be  liailed  by  a  aameroas  cire4e  of 
relatives  aad  friends. 

Ib  testimony  of  the  sefatiments  which  have  induced  us  to  address  you  on 
tills  occasion,  and  which  we  have  bat  very  imperfectly  described,  we  solicit 
your  acceptance  of  a  gold  va9e,  to  be  made  in  London  by  Meitsrs.  Handel, 
Bridges  and  Randel. 

And  we  further  request,  that  you  will  do  us  the  honour  of  allowing  your 
lilieaess  to  be  exeoutod  in  a  marble  bust,  which  we  propose  placing  in  an 
Impropriate  building  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose  at  Bolarum. 

•  Wishing  yon  a  safe  and  speedy  voyege,  and  ooatinued  health  and  praipo- 
rity,  we  reanlB,  dear  Sir,  yonr  moat  foithful  sbmI  obedient  serraBta, 

(Signed)  John  Dovbtoi*,  Lieat.«Col. 

{Here  follow  twenty-four  other  signatures,  being  those  of  the  officers  at  thai 
time  attached  to  the  Hyderabad  division,  Nizam's  amy.] 
Camp,  Bolarum,  1st  Jan.  16S1. 


Mb,  Russbll's  Rbplv. 

To  UeuUnani'Cokmei  Dwetm,  mtd  ffte  OJImts  qfH.  I#.  tht  JflaoBi's 

Hyderabad  DiviMian, 

Deab  Sibs, — 1  am  highly  flattered  and  gratified  by  the  assurances  of  year 
attaehmene  and  enteem,  and  by  the  santimenta  yon  have  done  bm  tbe  boiUHar 
lio  express  on  the  ocoasion  of  my  depaitnre  from  ladia.  My  faappieat  wad  wmM 
wosperoBs  dajTS  have  been  passed  in  ywar  society ;  and  I  leave  yon,  as  I  Iibvb 
tiTea  irith  yon,  with  ^Bcliags  of  the  most  oordlid  regard,  and  aoat  nainett  a^ 
lieltnde  for  yonr  welfkra  and  prosperity. 

The  improvement  which  baa  taken  place  in  the  Ninm's  army,  and  the  for- 
mation of  his  military  establishment  upon  its  present  footing,  I  eonsider  as 
one  of  the  most  usefbl  and  most  important  public  measures  which  !t  has  fUlra 
to  my  lot  to  conduct.  The  result  lias  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  eKoeeta- 
tions,  and  I  ascribe  my  success  principally  to  the  zeal,  abilities,  andgBllnntry 
of  the  officers  whose  assistanee  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  reeeive. 

I  accept  with  pleasure,  and  shall  cherish  with  pride,  the  splendid  token  yon 
have  conferred  upon  me  of  yonr  friendship  and  esteem ;  and  I  shall  take  imme- 
diate measures  for  complying  with  the  desire  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
express,  that  I  ahonld  ait  for  a  bnst.  We  shall  many  of  as,  I  hope,  be  aperad 
to  meet  in  our  iia|ive  country  ;  and,  in  the  mean  t^,  qptUng  ean  be  more 
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mtifyiog  to  me,  than  the  pro9|mbt  cf  IMag  id  th«  reeoUoction  of  iho«»^fHsMi^ 
who  ciQ  never  ceate  to  Ihre  in  mim.  I  Imve  the  honour  t»  b«i,  dear  Stn,  yoiHr 
lAiBctioQate  friend  and  ftdthfnl  savant, 

(Si|^d)  H.  Russ«u.. 

Lovddn,  28th  Diftc.  ISSl. 

MketinA  of  Natitks  at  Madhas  to  TBSTirT  TBfim  RB6PB<rr  aihi 
Attachhrnt  to  M«.  Glark«. 

We  feci  no  ordinary  § mtiAcation  hi  pubUshiog  the  followi^  documents : 

Whh  the  cnstomary  santitlon  of  the  GoverrtMenft,  a  numfroas  meetlnjf  oi 
tlie  mofet  respectabfe  and  learned  Nativ^e  inhabitants  of  Madras  was  heM  at  tAie 
College  on  Wednesday  the  10th  October  18B5,  at^five  e>lock,  p.  u.,  fttr  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  l^est  means  of  paying  sotne  suitable  marlc  of  pQbltc 
respect  afnd  attachment  to  Riehaird  ^Clarke,  Bs^.,  senityr  member  ottha  Board 
6f9Qperia^ndence  forthe  College  of  Fort  ^.  G^eorge,  Tamil  Translator  to 
froremmcnt,  mid  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  on  the  occasion  oi*  his 
approaching  departure  to  England. 

V.Sub  R&o  moved  that  Y.  Tirfts&wmaya  be  called  to  the  chair,  which  was 
sseoaded  by  Namasiv&ya  ChettiyAr,  and  unanimously  approved. 

T.  Vi|rft«4w«u^a  haviag  taken  the  ofaair,  atUressed  fhe  aasembly  hi  «li«lo<- 

rit  and  uimatliid  speeeh  in  English ;  it  having  been  previonsty  deteHsinad 
IhetprooeMHogs  of  the  meeting  should  be  coindacled  in  that  iaagvi^ge.  He 
MMtieatild  Iry  expiessing  kis  thanks  for  <he  hofKnir  confenred  on  him  by  twiiig 
elMvated  to  tlMt  high  ieat,  to  which,  heaaid,  he  was  unable  to  do  jnathst.  fie  re* 
Maded-lheoi,  that  they  were  met  there  to  deliberate  on  the  most  suitable  means 
*f  eiqpresflng  their  regard  and  esteem  to  Mr  GlariLe  on  his  depavtiwe  fr<ftm  thia 
Mttntry.  He  adverted  to  the  osceUent  charaeter  of  that  gendedmn,  and  the 
iMrvioeB  life  had  Tendered  to  the  ladiaa  public  \iy  the  aealoua  and  active  past 
be  had  always  taken  in  the  varioos  puUic  instifcations  cvtaMished  «ndar  the 
b^nevolMt  aomilees  of  the  Madras  Government ;  •and  wtieniarly  In  luuriag 
been  one  ef  the  <hief  supporters  of  the  CoUb^eof  Fort  St.  Oeorgn,  nn  instita^ 
Hon  from  which  so  many  advantages  have  accraed  to  the  Native  popoUition* 
Hs  hoped  the  meeting  wonld  concur  with  hhn  in  tanking  Mir  ClnriBe -s  iotonded 
departure  to  England  an  event  of  the  gieatest  conoecn  to  tlie  indian  pohlie  at 
this  Presidency ;  inasmuch  as  they  were  therebjr  to  be  deprived  oi  the  v»* 
huUde  services  of  a  gentleman,  who,  by  the  extraordinary  and  almoat  unex- 
ampled progress  lie  has  made  in  the  Tamil  language,  and  the  general  know- 
ledge he  has  acaiiired  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Natives,  has 
attracted  their  highest  admiration ;  and  wlio,  by  the  complacency  of  his 
manners,  and  the  benignity  of  his  disposition,  has  attached  irresistibly  to 
Mfflself  the  hearts  of  all  who  know  him.  He  (the  Chairman)  then  abserved,  it 
was  to  such  a  character  as  this  they  would  always  come  forward  to  bear  pub- 
nc  testimony  ;  ^^"(1 1>^  concluded  biy  reading  and  moving  the  fdllowlng  reto- 
nltiottS  ; 

Ist.  That  an  appropriate  address  "be  prepared  to  be  presented  to  Mr  Clarke, 
eonveying  the  thanks  of  the  raeMng  for  thb  many  ^od  oflees  be  has'rendered 
to  the  public,  and  expressing  the  regret  they  feel  on  the  occasion  of  bis  ieav* 

8d.  l%ait'aYimd>be  tidsed  toy  sobacriptton,  for  the  pavpota  iSt  pnfMSa^  * 
piece  of  pUte  to  be  presented  to  that  gentleman,  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  which  the  meeting  tentertain  fdrliis  leaniiag  and  character. 

Ram  R&z  then  rose,  and  in  a  abort  speech,  seconded  the  motion.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  resolutions  just  read  from  the  chair  had  been  originally  those 
of  a  few  Mentis  In  the  College.  Conceiving  them,  however,  to  compieheiMi 
the  feelinffs  and  sentiments  of  the  Indian  public  at  large,  it  was  thought  pro- 
par  tfaait  tt^ynhould  be  more  generally  made  known  to  all  classes  of  P«>^*-; 
end,  more  particularly,  to  the  learned  portion  of  them.  They  were  assemblad 
there  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  desdrv0d  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to 
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•contpieHoaft  talents,  great  Iwumiiig,  and  anbounded  benevolence.  After  whet 
had  been  so  ably  said  by  their  respected  Chairman  of  the  pablic  and  prtvale 
worth  of  Mr  Clarke,  he  begged  leave  to  say  a  few  words.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected, he  obserred,  that  Mr  Clarke  had  arrived  in  this  country  at  an  earty 
age,  and  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  amongst  them  In  the  exercise 
of  his  public  and  private  duties.  In  which,  they  all  knew,  lie  had  invariably 
been  actuated  by  the  strictest  principles  of  justice,  and  a  zeal  for  the  public 
good.  The  kind  attention  and  aflkbility  which  he  had  evinced  to  all  classes 
of  people  in  their  private  and  public  intercourse  with  him ;  the  pleasure  and 
infstniction  which  every  one  had  derived  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  their 
literature,  customs,  and  laws ;  and,  above  all,  the  benefit  tliat  had  accrued  to 
them  from  his  great  talents  and  humanity,  must  always  hold  him  high  in  their 
esteem.  It  would  be  difficult,  observed  he,  perhaps  to  point  out  a  g  -ntlcmaa 
who  was  more  justly  and  uniTersally  beloved  and  esteemed  among  them  than 
Mr.  Clarke.  He  had  always  patroidzed  and  supported  men  of  talents,  where- 
ever  he  found  them ;  and  had  taken  no  small  delight  in  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  country.  In  the  miist  of  those 
laborious  duties  dt  the  several  responsible  public  offices  which  he  had  held, 
he  had  never  hesitated  to  take  the  most  active  part  In  almost  all  the  societies 
and  public  meetings,  which  had  the  good  of  the  community  and  the  advanoe- 
roent  of  literature  for  their  object.  He  had  been  one  of  the  original  membem 
•by  whom  the  School  Book  Society,  was  established  at  this  Presidency ;  and 
It  was  to  his  judicious  exertion  and  active  influence  that  the  formation  afed 
■support  of  this  humane  association,  flrom  which  it  was  confidently  hoped  their 
isootttrymen  would  at  no  distant  period  derive  incalculable  advantages,  were 
principally  to  be  ascribed.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  long  been  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George,  an  institution  that  has 
been,  in  a  very  material  degree,  benefited  by  his  valuable  services.  It  has 
been  particularly  benefited  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Tamil,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  languages  spoken  in  this  part  of  the  country,  by  which  he  wna 
enabled  to  furnish  them  with  those  valuable  publications,  whieh  they  then 
possessed  in  that  language,  through  the  medium  of  the  College  press.  It 
would  be  needless  indeed,  he  said,  to  dwell  upon  his  various  other  good 
qualities,  for  they  were  too  well  known  to  many  that  were  present  there ;  nor 
was  he  competent  to  the  task.  He  would,  therefore,  he  concluded,  waive  the 
attempt,  and  appeal  to  those4iround  him,  who,  he  said,  were  no  doubt  better 
judges  of  them  than  himself. 

Sub  RAo  Muttaya  Mudeli}*ir,  Raghava  Chetti,  Rangaya  N&yac,  Vlrasiai 
Mudeliyfir,  Tandavar&ya  MudeliyAr,  Muttus&mi  PiUei,  W.  Vencataramtya, 
and  some  others  than  severally  rose,  and  said  they  entirely  concurred  in  the 
testimony  borne  by  their  learned  fUends,  who  had  just  spoken,  to  the  publie 
and  private  worth  of  Mr  Clarke ;  and  they  also  cordially  seconded  the  motlMi 
of  the  Chairman. 

Here,  at  the  suggestion  of  D.  Virfcs4mi  Mudeliyir,  the  Chairman  ably  ex- 
plained in  Telugu,  to  those  few  who  were  unacquainted  with  English,  the 
substance  of  the  resolutions  and  the  several  speeches. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  then  received  the  unanimous  concurvence  of  the 


Moved  by  A.  Namasiviya  Chettiyar,  and  seconded  by  V.  Sub  Rio,  that  e 
Oooimittee  be  appointed  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolutions  into  execution 

Moved  bv  T.  Vinsfiwmaya,  and  unanimously  approved,  that  the  Cossailttee 
consist  of  the  undermentioned  gentlemen. 

Adi-Naranya,  ,W,  RAghava  Chetti,  C. 

Bhagavant  R4o,  M.  Sundara  Mudeliyir,  C. 

Chocappa  Chetti,  C.  Sub  Rio,  V. 

Mlnicshaya,  C.  TAndivarya  Madeliiyir,  Y. 

Muttaya  Mudeliyir,  E.  Vencat  Rio,  H. 


MnttKsimi  Plllei,  A. 
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to  ejtprese  their  attachment  to  Mr.  Clarke,  879 

Moved  by  NamasirAya  Cbettiyar,  and  aeconded  by  Y.  Viras&wmaya,  that 
Ram  R&z  be  requested  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

BfoTed  by  Ram  R4z,  that  C.  Rtghava  Chetti  be  appointed  Treasurer,  which 
wai  seconded  by  the  Chairman  and  unanimously  approTed. 

Mored  by  Y.  VirAsAwmaya,  and  seconded  by  NamasiTAya  Chetti,  that  a 
sakseripdoo  be  immediateiy  opened,  and  that  a  book  be  circulated  by  the 
IVeasnrer  for  tliat  purpose. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Y.  VirAsAwmaya,  for 
the  warm  interest  he  lias  manifested  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  also  conveyed  to  Ram  RAz,  for  liaving 
convened  a  meeting  for  so  desirable  a  purpose. 
The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


In  pursuance  of  the  object  of  the  foregoing  resohitlons,  a  meeting  was  again 
convened,  at  the  College  Hall,  on  Saturday  the  17th  December,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  address 

It  was  most  numerously  attended,  every  part  of  the  house  being  crowded  to 
excess.  Many  persons  were  even  unable  to  ipdn  admission  within  the  en- 
tnaee.  The  assembly  comprehended  the  most  opulent,  learned,  and  respect- 
able part  of  the  Native  inhabitants. 

All  the  members  of  the  College  Board  were  present ;  and  several  other 
European  gentlemen,  who  had  rec^ved  special  invitations  from  the  Native 
Committee,  were  also  in  attendance. 

Mr  Clarke,  supported  by  Mr  J.  M^Kerrell,  having  taken  his  seat  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  ball,  YAnugala  VirAsAwmaya,  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting, 
alter  <>  few  pre&tory  remarks,  proceeded  to  read  the  following  address  : 
To  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.  Ac.  Ac.  &c.. 

Sir,-— We,  the  undersigned  Nati?e  inhabitants  of  Madras,  beg  leave  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  occasion  of  your  departure  from  India. 

Your  residence  in  this  country  has  afforded  us  ample  opportunities  of  ob- 
eerring  the  beneficial  influence  of  your  talents,  your  integrity,  and  your  bene- 
rolence. 

We  feel  ourselves  folly  warranted  in  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  jus- 
tice and  impartiality,  by  which  you  have  invariably  been  actuated  in  the  ex- 
erdse  of  your  public  and  private  duties ;  and  the  active  part  you  have  taken 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  public  institutions,  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Government  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  demands  the 
strongest  expression  of  our  approbation  and  gratitude. 

The  Idnd  attention  and  affability  which  you  liave  manifested  to  all  classes 
of  our  coontnrmen  in  their  private  and  pubUc  intercourse  with  yon,  have  in- 
spired us  with  feelings  of  a  heartfelt  and  lasting  attachment :  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  our  literature,  customs,  and  laws,  has  supplied  to  you  nu- 
merous occasions,  in  which  your  aeal  for  the  diffosion  of  knowledge  and  the 
advancement  of  literature  in  this  country  has  been  conspicnously  and  snccess- 
ftiUy  displayed. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  Important  advantages  which  our  countrymen  must 
derive  from  an  intercourse  with  men  of  leamUig  and  philanthropy,  we  cannot 
bol  consider  your  departure  from  our  shores  as  an  event  of  no  small  concern  to 
the  Indian  community,  which  must  neeessarily  be  deprived  in  you  of  a  aealous 
patron  and  an  affectionate  friend. 

Anxious  to  preserve  ourselves  in  your  memory,  we  beg  to  request  your  ac- 
eeptanee  of  a  piece  of  plate,  which  we  will  cause  to  be  presented  to  you  on 
your  arrival  in  England.    We  hope  it  will  continue  a  lasting  memorial  of  ear 
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tAninilm  ef  taUnts  a«d  virtweg,  mod  t  gmtehil  tribiite  of  tM  «[fecU4mM'^re- 
memberance  of  yovr  Indian  friends. 

WlsMftg  yoQ  attA  your  fkally  «  provperovs  voyage  and  hajipy  diMtli%  With 
your  friends  in  Eni^land,  we  have  ilie  hooevr  t«  he,  MUh  f^iaal  tiMHtty^artd 
reapect,-  your  most  obliged  and  tuimble  aorvants, 

Si§mtdky^jmfafr49^f9ix  hundred  rttpeeiabU  NaWw   * 
inhabitanU  of  Madraa, 
Madras,  17lh  December,  1886. 
.    Tbe  following  Is,  as  OMriy  as  we  could  eollect,  Mr  Clarke*s  reply : 

*  Gentlemen, — It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  terms  adequate  to  express  (tie 
^Mtistaction  I  faiave experienced,  in  reoeiying  the  very  fiatreringaddresa  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  present, 

'  This  feeling  does  not  arise  from  any  vain  eoaeeit  that  I  merit  the  eoAmeoda- 
lions  you  have  so  liberally  bestowed ;  but  gather  from  the  gratifying  consider- 
ation, that  the  circumstances  in  wbiah  I  have  been  placed  anoqg^t  you,  and  the 
duties  I  have  been  permitted  to  perform,  have  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  sentiments  so  honourable  to  yourselves. 

*•  It  cannot  but  aff'ord  (he  highest  gratification  to  every  benevolent  and  reflecting 
mind,  to  be  assured  that  the  extension  of  knowledge  is  an  object  of  desire  to  the 
Indian  community  :  and  that  the  learned,  the  wealthy,  and  the  most  nepeclablt 
among  the  Native  inhabitants  at  the  capital  of  these  provinces,  ace  forwarjl  to 
aid  and  foster  its  diffusion. 

*  The  desire  to  assist  in  the  *more  general  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge 
among  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  has  never  been  wanting  in  us ;  but  it  has  been 
checked  and  controlled  in  its  operation  by  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  your  feel- 
ings, ft  was  long  imagined  that  any  co-operation  of  ours  in  taeh  natters  weald 
■he  onwelcome.  But  you  who,  residing  at  the  seat^f  Ooverenent,  have  the  bail 
opportunities  of  eetimatiug  our  measures  and  our  motives,  have  declared  that 
you  are  gratified  by  our  endeavours  to  iacUit^e  access  to  the  science  and  litera- 
ture of  either  hemisphere.  Under  this  impression,  every  desirableaidand  en- 
couragement to  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  Improvement  of  educatioo 
will  not  £ul  to  be  given  by  the  paternal  Government  under  which  you  have  the 
hqiplaessto  live,  by  our  honourable  superiors  in  fiagland,  and  by  the  Aritlsh 
■atton  atlacga. 

"  The  debt  of  gratitude  which  Europe  owes  to  Asia,  is  not  estranged  from  oor 
«inds .  Prom  Asia  the  world  was  first  peopled ;  and  from  Aiia'has  Baiope  le- 
«ei  vad  the  most  valued  treasures  of  wisdom. 

*lf  the  sun  of  science  whidi  arose  in  the  Bast,  has,  in  these  latter  days,  shined 
with  a  more  intense  and  invigorating  warmth  in  western  regions,  sh^Xi  it  not 
again  cheer  the  Eastern  world  with  its  reviving  beams  ?  Europe  will  gladly 
impart  to  Asia  the  produce  of  h«r  labours  in  the  vast  field  of  kuowledge.  II  wlu 
be  forthose  among  you,  who,  by  eullivating  ESuropean  Utawtaie,  hwue  gainrd 
aoceas  to  the  treasurerit  enfolds,  to.BMead  its  benefit* 'around  yon,  aad  •extend 
the  influenee  of  truth,  morality,  and  virtue. 

*  You  have  been  pleased  to  ascribe  to  me  the  fi^ithful  discharge  of  public  and 
social  duties.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  my  oMci^  labours,  they 
were  fto  more  than  the  tribtite  of  duty;  an  inadequate  return  for  the  bounties  of 
a  liberal  and  indulgent  Government.  In  whatever  way  my  huVnble  exertions 
4Bay  have  benefitcdthe  cause  of  charity  or  philanthtopy,  there  is  ahundast  re- 
iward  iir viewing  thesuooess  of  bencpvolent  anduaefill  inatltutlonft,  and  in  being 
•oe  of  many  who  may  have  contributed  to  their  advanceniept.  If  I  hav«  tMtl- 
6edpl«aMre  in  associating  with  you  on  frittidly  terms.  It  ts  beeavselhave  al- 
ways found  in  Native  gentlemen,  intelligence, -good  sense,  and  gemihie  poliie- 

IM0B 

'But  Imaat  not  forget  what  I  taidividually  o««  toyo«ferthe(9enliiBenli.er 
'  regaid  you  have  so  kindly  expressed,  aiid  for  the  vuduaYAe  tohen  ef 
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yonrgttod  will,  wUdi,  anticipating  the  necessary  permisalon  of  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  such  an  occasion,  I  gratefially  accept.*  -  It  will  descend 
to  my  children  a  lasting  pledge  of  Tour  good  opinion,  and  -mW  teach  them  to 
•et  a  l^h  Talne  on  the  kindness,  the  gratitude,  and  the  friendship  of  the  fC' 
spectable  NatiTC  inhahttamts  of  Madras.  >  ' 

'Accept,  then,  gentlemen,  my  most  heartfelt  acknowldvements  for  these' 
testhnonies  of  your  regard  and  aiOTection ;  and  be  assured,  that  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  this  settlement,  and  of  all  India,  will  eyer  he  among  the 
warmest  aspirations  of  my  heart.'  > 

This  speech  was  delivered  with  a  depth  of  feelhig,  and  an  earnestness  of 
manner,  which  excited  a  rery  lively  interest  in  the  assembly.  All  listened 
with  close  and  silent  attention :  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate, with  discriminating  sagacity,  the  suitableness  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
eloquence  with  which  they  were  expressed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M'Kerrell,  the  substance  of  the  speech  was  aMy  de- 
nvend  in  Telugniiy  (he  chairman,  for  the  bene6t  of  the  few  who  might  not  be 
soOciently  acquainted  with  the  fi^lish  language. 

Many  of  the  Native  genUmnen,  eager  to  testify  their  personal  estMn  for 
Mr.  Clarke,  addressed  him  in  their  own,  or  in  the  learned  languages ;  and 
etery  qne  seemed  anxioua  to  show,  that  he  felt  an  individual  inti^rest  in 
acknowledging  the  obligations,  and  in  testifying  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 


Hie  remaining  nart  of  the  ceremony  was  conducted  in  the  usual  style,  by' 
the  distribution  of  garlands,  perfhmes,  and  fruits.' 

A  meeting  so  numerous,  so  respectable,  and  so  ably  conducted,  gives  pro- 
mise, that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  Native  Society  of  ttiis  Prest-- 
deocy  will  assume  its  rank  among  the  most  enlightened  and  public«spirited 
oommunities  of  the  East. 

Spbcimens  op  Native  Indian  English. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Madra$  Courier. 

8u,-— I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  for  insertion  in  your  paper  at 
eonvenience,  as  exbibitinff  one  of  the  most  amusing  attempts  at  our  epistolary 
style  that  I  have  met  with  by  a  Native.  The  writer,  a  Bengalee  '*  a^yimg 
drrk,**  was  baboo  or  sircar  to  Mr.  P  n,  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  CW- 

eutta.    Ueuienant  H e  belonged  to  the  Horse  Artillery,  had  a  brother 

la  the  Ci  vU  Service,  and  had  taken  the  subject  of  the  letUr  under  his  pixitection. 
Yonr  very  obedient  servanl,  .  r 

J.  C .    . 

'  8in,^Pantgraph  1st.— With  extreme.  humtUty  and  debasemettt  I  beg  panlon 
ih  presiminr  to  interrupt  your  atoeatiod,  -  which  no  doubt  is  deeply  conse- 
quential and  important:  tint  the  insatiaMe  evldlty  of  my  Cravings  has  no 
Dooitivy,  thereiore  I  hope  to  be  exenaedmerciftiUy,  is  there  is  no  help  Ibr 
haman  f nilty.  '7 

Paragraph  9nd.— *€€ihtem|datiag  wtfh  adoration  the  sublime  grandeur  of 
English  geiftlenen,  my  heart  and  midd  toboutfd  and  beat  vritti  suth  )pa1|ill«HMi' 
fbr  iby  that  It  mhy  be  Hhened  into  the  vulcanic  raptures  of  Mount  Vaalviotts 
ia  England.  In  thU  eestacy  of  ehamiihg  Mies  I  avail  myself  of  this  spoataweuyi 
dpportunity  of  notifying  to  your  honor's  rsMeinbratiee  the  faltliftil  and  siooave 
^Miise  you  made  me  while  In  Oalentta,  and  feeding  mvaelf  with  sangukie 
Hopes  I  coneeiye  ddvisablete  reOAnimlid  to  yo«r  protection  my  nephew,  who 
iBu  been  cankering  mv  Tllals  f»r  his  snkisistanoe  In  Life.  Because  wHh  the 
hiientlon  of  satlsMng  his  amUtlOda  attd  desires,  I  eagerly  Implore  yoar  Q«od*' 
ness  in  the  abundance  of  vimr  gtacious  OlfU  will  be  pkiaaed  to  cast,  your 
Pfosperous  Eyes  on  his  miseimble  case,  and  f  fecommended  him  to  yottr  Bfo-» 
thef  who  Is  fortunately  arrived  Ao«  Englind  salMy  oo  thora  and  Is  Miabictag' 
the  Writer'*  Barracks,  near  the  long  Cawh  Moonnert  ad^tacent  to  my  Oflaa,. 
salted  the  Qtckr  Hole  fiemembraiice. ' 

Orienua  Herald,  To/.' 10.  »  C 
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9S»  Treaim9ii  ^BrUl^h  €^hm^ 

Pvi^ft^  SiK— Oltoiiig  in  gUMincM  of  hewt  Thajiksg&viBf  and  ftiytn  tOr 
the  WorshiplM  Dlety  ftboTe  the  Star*  and  Moos,  I  will  make  aaaerad  tow  ob 
g^Uoir  9»od  tidings  from  your  HosoraUe  goodocaa.  Pleas*  to  Im  good 
aami^  to  ftitfw  to  me  parlieiaarly  raapMting  your  Health  and  weUbioiliaft 
will  gladden  my  soul  like  Ohee,  Sugar,  and  HUlk  adzed,  which  Eogliah  Gen- 
tl«nep*a  make  sweet  Puddin.  - 1  hope  you  ace  In  happiness  and  this  will  meet 
in  perfect  good  condition  of  circumstimce. 

Paragraph  4th. — ^Perhans  most  prolmbly  your  Honor  may  in  your  Bene^- 
lenoe  take  pity  on  me  ana  to  reply  to  my  addresss  to  you  he  moved  to  notice 
the  consequence  of  It,  therefore  please  to  direct  to  me  Board  of  Trade  in 
Council  Old  I^ort  opposite  the  Oovennnent  Custom  House.  I  take  leaTe  with 
due  respect  and  reraaui,  kind  8ir,  your  humbly  devoted  servU, 

OOURMOBVN  CHUIfO, 

Mr.  R.  c.  P ^n'a  Writer. 

.  Calcutta,  the  Slst  April,  1819. 

'  N.  B.^PIeaae  to  reoolleat  kindly  lo  inclose  the  letter  of  IkToar  to  yeuf 
Brother  in  the  answer  you  will  send  me  to  tUs. 
To  Usui.  J.  C.  H-»^ — »— -e  Artttleiy  Horae  Cavalry,  Cawnpore. 


OnaiRV^TjOMS  on  the  Trsatmbnt  of  British  Colonies.* 

One  country  may  lall  under  the  dominion  of  another  to  which  it  is 
InfhrlOT  hi  the  nonAMr  of  ito'  inhabitants,  in  wealth,  hi  ailMtioB,  or  in"  . 
tfce  primary  external  means  of  setf^defenoe,  withont  Its  people  meriting  thsi 
reproach  of  being  deficient  in  valour,  or  in  patriotism.  Hence  it  has  neen 
leckoaed  good  polioy  for  small  states,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  unequal 
contests,  and  the  constant  danger  .of  suhingation,  to  submit  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  union  with  some  powerful  neighbour,  by  whidi  the  interests  of  both 
might  be  strengthened,  and  their  security  maintained.  The  loss  of  national 
Independence  has  often,  in  audi  eases,*  eccasioned  a  certain  degree  of  disooi»- 
tent  and  clamour  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  weaker  and  poorer  oountry, 
until  the  increase  of  trade  and  of  national  importance,  arising  out  of  their  new 
relati6hs  as  an  integral  part  of  a  powerful  empire,  convinced  them  of  their 
error,  and  brought  them  at  once  to  rrason  and  loyalty.  To  Ibslerand  untuio 
.4ie  latter  sentiment,  however,  a  reciprocity  of  sd vantages  is  necessary  iram 
flie  begimung.  If  the  rights  and  free  institutions  of  the  weaker  party  he  l»> 
fringed  by  the  common  legislature,  in  which  the  other  must  be  supposed  lo 
have  at  ail  times  a  great  and  marked  preponderance ;  or,  if  unequal  onrtlieas 
be  imposed  upon  it  for  the  support  4>f  some-  eomaBon  ohjed,  still  more  if  the 
obieet  be  a  partial  one ;  or  if  improvements  in  its  internal  policy,  in  its  agii* 
UidtM^orits  eonunerce,heohst|natelytliwBi«e4--theQaton  will  0al7.be  «>• 
niMl,  the  hearta  of  the  people  will  be  fiurther  spert  than  ever,  aiul  tan  bene- 
idal  resttlU  anticipated. from  the  neasuce  wUl  be  entirely  lost. 

•WUh  raspeet  to  smaH  sod  solitary  eoloaies,  the  9ase.issMi.vary  diftal 
Independence  with  them  is  out  of  the  question,  and  their  mateat  happlQaaa  ia 


faiwd  whm  they  have  becoase  the  subject  of  a  state  wldeh  la  abhs  lo  dated 
ttma  against  all  enemies  and  willing  to  grant  a«id  perv^toale  to  them  sack 
IwitilnliQns  and  privileges  as  aie  bbosIt  eonducive  to  the  periect  seourity  of  the 
peisoas  and  property  of  individuals,  and  to  their  general  prosperity.  In  fiormer 
times,  it  appeus  that  these  advantages  were  seldom  bestowed,  or  even  eon- 
lemplated  by  any  of  the  partiss  concerned  in  the  foundation  of  «olonle«i»  Go- 
km&atlon  waa<  gemaally  conridered  as  a  reyal,  a  pri^afe^  or  at  moatasa 
ehaneied  Job ;  and  the  intereste  of  the  coUmisIs  wepe  Ihiust  aside  with  eea- 
tflBipt,  whea  they  eane  into  covpetitlotwitii  the  ajrariee  or  aggrandJseawaitV 


tflBipt,  wiMB  they  eane  into  covpetitiotwtlh  the  ajrariee  or  aggrandiseBientaf 
their  patrons.  Monopoly,  that  most  baacMandwiekedinstraniHit  of  plvMlBf 
and  taxation,  sebbed  latelry  of  Its  rawaid*  aiBddiwve  the  capital  of  thajia»* 
tlHsnUontof  usefhl  employuMBt;  whUe  rsslrieliflns  laM  thu ffodnoi^of  H^ 

|fc»IWW         ^ ■■■■■        MUliaw .IM..        ■■■■I.    ■■.■!■  'H<»#    ■      -il»l     ■■      I  - 

*  From  the  *  South  African  Jonmd  **  of  Apiir  It,'  MR.  '  * 
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MPMIry  9t  thf  feel  of  tbe  foreigner,  at  •ne-half,  and  Mmetimea  at  onp-thisd, 
of  Us  Yalae.  Tlie  l<»cal  gevernment  iras  generally  a  pure  military  despotism. 
Hie  coaBtry  veaeabled  an  extended  encampment,  and  the  eitizen  was  sub- 
jaeled  to  the  aame  restraint  and  coercion  as  a  soldier,  without  the  same.pro- 
ipeet  of  hoBpur  or  advancement,  and,  what  was  worse,  without  pay  or  the. 
eiMaee  of  a  pension.  The  governors  were  not  always  selected  on  accouot  of 
their  great  abilities,  or  their  fitness  to  exercise  uncontrolled  power.  When 
this  happened  to  be  the  case,  and  when  they  were  seldom  retained  louger  than 
HwBo  yoars  in  authority,  great  amelioration  generally  took  place  in  the  con-, 
dition  of  the  colonies,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  activity  of  u^-- 
right  OMB,  who  had  no  life-interest  in  perpetuating  abuses*  nor  anv  motive  to 
\  the  acquisition  of  the  ciiaracter  and  rights  of  free  men  by  their  fellow- 


n£jaeta.  Bat  it  has  often  happened  that  the  persons  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  tremendous  privilege  of  ruling  a  whole  country  with  absolute  sway,  wera 
the  cadets  of  influentiar  families,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  no  one 
grtat  quality  either  as  soldiers,  statesmea,  scholars,  or  gentlemen ;  and  whose 
sole  reason  for  soliciting  such  employment  was,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  re« 
endting  their  battered  fortunes,  and  -  of  compensating  for  the  follies  of  ik 
gmhler  by  the  rapacity  of  a  puUic  oppressor.  Queen  Anne  was,  on  one  occa- 
tien,  addressed  by  a  personage  of  this  description,  with  an  earnest  reouest 
that  soaae  post  of  value  should  be  speedily  bestowed  upon  him,  the  air  of  the 
meHopolis,  particularly  near  the  gate  of  the  Compter,  having  beeome  highly 
ohBo^os  to  him.  On  being  demanded  what  post  he  specially  coveted,  *'  He. 
had  BO  particular  jplace  in  view,"  he  said ;  ''  her  Majesty  might  either  give. 
Mn  a  conunawl  of  herse  in  Ireland,  maKe  him  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  or  Chief 


Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.** 


Fbr  inaay  yean  back  the  treatnent  of  eolooies,  under  the  protection  of 
raut  Bvilalu,  has  bean  greatly  softened  ;  and,  in  manyinatances,  the  pietniB 
then  oboTS  haa  been  nearly  lerersad.  Taught  by. her  own  experience,  and 
If  the  e^Mupiea  of  Spain  aad  IV)ftugul,  she  has  seen  the  weakness  of  ex« 
pBetfng  revenue  from  au  haiiovertihed  populatUNi,  or  of  looking  for  increased 
preduaHaa  ee  a  soil  seerelied  aad  trampled  down  by  tyranny  and  eorruption.* 
kpaiu,  Ui  fliU  poaseariao  of  Peru,  beeame  the  poorest  nation  in  Europe ;  and 
^Mtugul  eould  DOl  extmet  Irom  the  BrasHs  an  hMome  snflteient  to  defray  th^ 
arJInaiy  enouea  of  goverament.  The  fimlt  waa  neither  in  the  soil  nor  the 
ellBale.  Navlguble  riTsri  traverse  these  Ane  regfona.'  They  abound  in  ex-^ 
calleBt  hnrboura.  Must  we  name  the  true  cause?  O  Despotism  I  4hett  hast 
mueh  to  answer  for !  The  British  colonies  in  America  had  little  to  complain 
of;  in  eonparlaon  with  the  southern  divisions  of  that  continent.  They  had 
LBgiaWlive  AsaeraVlies,  and  Trial  by  Jury.  Tet  an  ii^udiciona  stretdb  of 
pierogatiTe  caused  their  entire  separation  from  the  mother  country. 

Uras  tnstructed,  Brltahi  has^  begnn  -to-  treat  her  eonquered  colonies  with 
aeredlseretion,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  sounder  policy.  Thev- could  scarcely. 
expect  that,  for  a  certain  period  after  their  capture,  all  the  advantages  of  ^ 
Bittlsh  eonstltution  should  be  extended  to  them— the  people  being  naturally 
mppoaed  hoslQe,  in  some  degree,  to  the  institutions  or  their  conquerors, 
bang  nnacQuainted  also  with  their  customs,  and  generally  ignorant -of  their 
Iwiguage.  To  these  causes  candour  will,  ascribe  the  continuance,  with  almost 
no  sensible  imfrovement,  of  the  political  and  civil  administration  of  the  Cape 
lor  the  last  twenty  years.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Home  Govei?!- 
It  baa  been  suphie,-and  remained  satisfied  with  inadequate  information  re- 
etlng  our  eonution  and  our  wants.    We  were  tranquil ;  they  were  content. 


iTe  BMule  no  complaints;  they  thought  we  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
MeKher  uaiMproved  system  of  Jurisprudenee,  Trlai  by.Jury,  Legislative 
AMeMMlea,  nor  limitMions  to  authority,  were  asked.  They  iafaved  that  we 
««•  not  Wt  ineparud  te^peeetfu  Aem.  But  was  there  no  man  found  among 
Ml'  agMlble  oTthe  Maastega  theae  changes  would  havweonferrad,  and  patrlotie 
nuiHgH  Tn  gppaalv  tai  behalf  of  hie  Ihllew  eolon«sU,  to  the  Itberai  spirit  of  the 
MtfSi  uatloH?  Who  wfll  stand  forwaid,  and  say  he  has  done  so?  Who  will 
angr,  *«  HmmA  ef  JoliAig  In  heartless  •allary,^and  abject  thanka  ffar  fttvewe 
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neTer  conferred,  and  benellts  neTer  Intended  for  the  colony,  I  stood  fonrtrd 
md  advocated,  wHh  temper  and  dignity, '  the  elaims  of  my  loyal  covntrymw, 
and  the  rights  of  my  feUow-snbjects.  Instead  of  lending  my  co-4>pefBtion  le 
acts  of  oppression-— of  winlcing  at  the  brekch  of  solemn  engkgemqrts,  and 
witnessing  in  silence  the  min  of  our  ftnances  instead  of  amuhfaig  inqviry  by 
force,  and  stifling  the  voice  of  Truth — I  conveyed  to  ttie  ear  of  ray  8oye-' 
reign,  or  to  the  Representatires  of  all  his  people^  ftill,  clear,  and  conscientlovs 
statements  of  all  we  had  suffered,  were  sulftring,  'and  had  to  apprehend ;  arid 
claimed  for  the  Cape  the  privileges  and  immnnitie^  of  a  British  colony"  f 
Those  who  imagine  that  such  an  appeal  wonld  have  been  made  in  vain,  must 
know  little  of  England,  or  of  the  spirit  of  Bnglishmen.  •  When  com^lainis 
were  made  in  Parliament,  that  the  extensive  province  of  Canada,  then  lately 
taken  from  the  French,  continued  under  a  Government  in  the  highest  degree 
arbitrary  and  despotic,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  pursuance  of  an  intiination  in  the 
royal  speech,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  provision  for  an 
improvement  in  its  constitution.  By  the  pressed  bill,  the  provfaice  waa 
divided  into  two  distinct  governments,  by  the  appellation  of  Upper  tfidLowft 
Canada.  Councils,*  nominated  by  the  Sorereign  and  Houses  of  Assembly,' 
chosen  by  the  people,  were  established  in  eaeh.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  asserted  as  a  predominant  law  of  their  constitution ;  and,  by  a  very  im- 
portant and  admirable  clause,  the  British  PaHfament  were  restrained  ftom  im- 
posing any  taxes  whatever,  but  such  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  regulitton 
of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  toj|ni*>^NifAii^Mt)^®*^B*^  of  this  power,  the  proi* 
duce  of  such  taxes  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  respective  ProvincMI  Le^ 
gislatures.  Is  there  nothing  in  this  to  stir  our  emulation  f  Are  the  inhabttnits 
of  this  country  less  qualified  to  sit  as  jarors,  or  to  enjoy  free  institutions,^ 
than  the  natives  of  CeylMi,  or  the  fanioA  population  of  New  Sovth  Wales  f 
It  would  be  iionrtous-  lo  suppose  it ;  it  would  be  ineonalsteiit  with  Irulli  to 
assert  It.  But  suppose  it.  Suppose  us  to  degenerate— what  has  snde  ua  aof 
What  degrades  a  nation  but  the  want  of  those  very  instltutioBsf  Doths 
people  ripen,  under  a  despotism,  for  the'  recepDloii  of  rational  liberty  T  Or 
does  any  one  suppose  that  a  request  for  improvement  in  the  tcaspaeary  go* 
t«rament  of  a  oeded  colony,  implies  disaffsetion,  or  even  political  mniiimliiiT 
This^  would  class  Mr.  Pitt  himself  with  radiealB,  and  lead  us  to  auspeetthe 
King  and  Parliament  of  disloyalty.  Yet  such  has  been  the  inaane  laaolaMe 
of  some  among  us,  the  exposure  of  whom  will,  ere  kMig,  prow  the  beat  vin- 
dication of  those  whom  they  have  dared  to  traduce. 


Obsbbtations  on  thb  Pbocbbdings  of  trb  Coukcii.  at  thb  Capb. 
To  the  EdiUrr  qf  the  SoMa  4fri€am  Commereiai  Advertiser. 

'*  Nothing  in  the  world  that  erer  was  yet  thought  of;  nothing  that  could  be 
invented  by  the  most  wicked  of  men ;  nothing  that  any  one  who  had  swora 

'  Incessant  uid  implacable  enmity  to  the  human  race  ;  nothing  that  the  devfl 
himself  could  inyent,  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be,  a  more  efficient  instni- 
ment  In  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  than  a  senate,  corrupted  to  the  yery  core,  no 
matter  bvwhat  means,  assuming  the  forms  of  deliberation ;  but  having,  in 
Ihct,  no  free  Toice,  and  being,  In  reality,  the  mere  tools  of  the  ruler,  made 
uke  of  by  him  for  the  base  purpose  of  causing  the  people  to  believe  tlu^ 
^  there  is' some  check  upon  his  authority.** 

l^B,,  .    Albat^,  March  19SA, 

When  the  appoinlmimt  of  a  Council,  to  aaaist  in.  the  goTuniaMmtof  this 
aolony,  was  first  amiounced  to  iu  inhabilafits,  they  hailed  tha  avesit  aa  the 
dawn  of  better  and  brighter  tissea;  they  walcoBsad  tt  aatheharfaiMer  of  thasa 
salutary  measures,  wluch  they  were  tanghl^  to  expect  would  leavft  firom  the 
lahottraoftheCommiaaioBenofInouiry;aBdtlieyaawinlt,aatheyim«  ' 
a  suffidaot  security,  in  future,  against  that  sTstem  oC  mli-rule,  Uwi  i 
•ff  idlflsh  and  capricious  ais-goTeraBMOt,  which  they  had  so  lop^  v'" 
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tad  which  Uicy  had.  so  long  endurad  with  a  degree  of  stupid  apathy,  which, 
U  is 'to  he  hoped,  few  wiil  be  foand  to  adioire,  and  still  fewer  to  imitate.. 

Such,  Sir,  were  the  hopes  and  the  expectations  wliich  the  first  formaiion  of 
the  Connoil  gave  rise  to,  and  it  is  now  rail  timfe  to  hiqnire  whether. these  san- 
guine liopes  and  expectations  hare  been  rttdised,  and,  if  not,  to  what  cani^ 
we  are  to  attribute  their  failure.  It  is  most  painftil  to  feel  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that 'they  hare  nearly  all  ended  In  profound  disappointment.  Nor  could 
it  well  be  otherwise  while  the  people  are  kept  in  the  most  perfect  ignorance 
of  tiK  dntie's  the  Council  hail  to  perform,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
ha  brten  intrusted  to  it,  and  while. they  possess  no  means  whateYer  of  obtain- 
hig^temation  jon  these  interesting  points.  Under  such  circumstances,  is  it 
a  ramxss^  of  surprise  that  they  should  begin  to  distrust  a  body  of  men,  with 
wappet  to  whose  share  in  the  .goTemment  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of 
whose  responsibility,  they  cannot  form  even  a  conjecture  i  What  possible 
good  can  acme  either  to  the  ruled  or  the  rulers  from  this  system  of  mystifica- 
tion ?  Why  should  the  functions  of  our  Council  be  like  the  features  of  the 
V  Vailed  Prophet,**  which  were  for  eTer  hid  in  impeqetrable  obscurity,  and 
never  to  be  viewed  by,  or  made  known  to,  mortal  man  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
improper  or  unreasonable  in  the  desire  of  ascertaining  what  degree  of  praise, 
•r  •f  censine,  or  if  eUker  hejuetl^  imputable  to  this  branch— if  branch  it  be 
— of  the  fovemmeht  under  which  we  live  7  Why,  Sir,  in  Spain,  although  the 
people  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  they  ulwavs  kqew  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  that  terrific  tribunal — ^thiB  Inquisition  ;  in  Turkey,  the  lowest  of  the 
people  know  for  what  purposes  their  utimas  and  divans  assemble ;  but  Aere, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  people  cannot,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  imagination,  even  auess  what 
are  the  duties,  power  and  responsibility  of  the  Council— of  that  body  who  are 
mid  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  our  interests. 
Is  it  to  be  expected  taat  such  a  body  can,  «»der  guch  circHnutancet,  injiplre 
eonildence  ?  la  it  to  be  supposed,  that  any  feeling  of  this  kind  can  be  exctted 
until  the  people  shall  have  ascertained,  by  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  duties,, 
whether  Jt  be  a  rftU  or  m  pretended  check  on  tlie  authoritv  of  the  Governor  t 
And,  lastly,  is  it  for  one  moment  imagined  that  they  will  remain  satisfied,  or 
yield  a  willing  obedience  to  the  laws,  under  this  state  of  ignorance  ?  , 

'  Amidst  the  doubts  and  perplexities  which  this  state  of  uncertainty  must 
inevitably  create,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  Mother  Country,  to  search  amongst 
her  inatitutions  for  some  body  of  men  analogous  to  the  one  now  hefon  us«. 
in  the  hope  that,  if  it  does  not  enable  us  to  solve  our  difficulties,  it  may,  at* 
least,  lean  us  to  some  probable  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Let  us  see,  then,. 
what  the.search  will  produce.  First,  we  have  the  Priry  Council, — ^but,  here, 
Sirv  ifi  -no  obfourity,  no|  mystification,  no  ^'Vailed  Prophet;** — ^any  ona 
(amiiif^  to  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  Constitution,  to  the  debates  in 
Parlianoeat,  or  even  to' the  daily  journals,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  what 
CAeir.  duties  are. — ^*  The  dutv  of  a  Privy  Councillor  is  to  advise  the  King  in  all 
matters  whatever,  and  at  ul  times,  whether  he  holds  any  other  office  under 
the  cfQwn  or  not.**  And  again, ''  they  Tthe, Privy  Council)  claim  a  right  to 
MuhmU  to  the  King  whaiePer  meaeuret  tkey  may  think  requisite  for  the  good 
of  the  country.**  When  and  where  shall  we  find  a  plain  distinct  definition, 
like  this,  descriptive  of  the  duties  of  our  council  men  1  We  have,  secondlv, 
what  is  termed  the  Cabinet  Council ;  but  as  this  is  a  thing  of  comparatively 
modern  invention,  and,  strictly  speaking,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  there 
is,  I  confess,  a  xsertain  degree  of  indistinctness, — ^a  sort  of  haxy  atmosphere 
sommnding  itr—not,  assuredly,  so  dense  as  the  sable  vapours  in  which  our, 
^*  Vailed**  Council  is  enveloped,  yet  causing  sufficient  obscurity  to  render  it 
mnch  easier  to  say  what  tnelr  Juties  are  not,  rather  than  what  they  are.. 
*'  The  Cabinet  Council  ought  not  to  originate  any  bill  or  measure  in  Atrlia-. 
ment,  without  previously  obtaining  the  positive  concurrence  of  the  Klng.'*^ 
Should  you  doubt  the  soundness  of  this  oefinition  of  their  negative  duties,  1 
need  only  refer  you,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  Whig  Cabinet  of  1907,  who 
\  turned  out  of  office  for  bringing  the  Catholic  Bill  into  tho  house,  con- 
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tnry  to  the  wlihes  or  tlieir  laaster.  "Now,  Sir,  to  whiob  oCtheMcomidlB  d« 
our  '"  Viiled  Prophots"  belong  f  Do  thby  **claMi  a  r^U  lo  nkmU  C»  tki 
ti^wemm'  aU  metumret  wkM  tkeg  mam  ikink  r^qmUUe  Jkr  iki  a9od,^f  !*# 
VMMtrir**?  or  InTotbey  the  fate  ofthe  Wliig  Mioistry  Derpetaally  dancuw  In 
tMr  ejes,  waA  for  eTor  vibtatiag  iu  their  ears  ?  Id  plaia  terns,  do  thev  tarm 
«  privy  eoHflwfl,  or  a  rabinet  coandl,  or  a  mixture,  of  both,  or  of  oeitLer  T— 
la  Abort,  what  the  devil  is  this  non-detcript  thing  which  is  called  a  CoimcU  al 
the  Cape  (rf  Good  Hope  ? 

Do  yon,  or  your  reader*,  inquire  why  my  attfotioK  it  so  partlealarly  dMwa 
to  this  subject  at  present  f  I  ask,  la  reply,  bare  we  not  witaeieed  tblnga 
done  here  of  a  nature  to  draw  our  attention  to  it  ?  Hare  we  not  aeennijttiM 
of  miliiary  aggression  regularly  organised  agaiatt  tlia  neigbbonring  tribes  of 
Oaffeirs — ^military  expeditions  andertakan,  from  what  mothre,  or  for  what  oar* 
pose,  beyond  that  of  capturing  cattle,  no  bnman  Iwing  can  di!rine— aan  am 
conducted  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  all  who  bad  Interconrae  with  the  on- 
haffes  ?  Is  this  nothbtg  7  Have  we  not  seen  a  portion  of  territorv,  called  tbo 
Zurereld,  dolled  out  in  modicums  to  between  too  and  three  bumured  beads  of 
Ibmilies  of  British  Settlers ;  and  hare  we  not  fimerffafuly  ttfUntmrda  sosa  a 


liiilrer  and  a  larger  portion  of  land  in  tlw  (late  ?)  district  of  Homenet,  sqvm^ 
dered  upon  one-flflh  part  of  the  number  of  heads  of  Ibaulies  of  tbo  old  Colo* 
nlsts  ?— And  is  this.  Sir,  nothing  1  I  shall  not  stay  to  iaqnin  what  d^fsrt  was 
to  be  attained  by  this  proftislon, — ^whether  it  was  or  was  not  to  proonre  sAg* 
natures  to  servile  addresses,  which  not  one  in  ten  of  the  addressers  oonid  road, 
and  not  one  in  fifty  could  oomprebond,  if  be  could  read  it ;  I  care  not  if  Htfs  bo 
or  bo-not  true ;  it  is  enough  to  know  tliSt  the  act  has  been  done ;— and  was 
not  this  act  a  cruel  and  a  galling  outrage  on  the  Ibelings  of  the  British  pojm* 
ration  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  man  who  md. 
any  sense  of  feeling  left  t  Was  it  not  enough  to  make  then  exclaim,  ia  town 
l;oud  enough  to  be  heard  at  Cape  Town— ^' What  is  the  Cowicil  about  ?  what 
are  Its  duties  f  Has  It  any?  Is  it  a  mere  quia— «  pure  nnadultentod  boax  T— 
OrfrJko^isitr* 

Sir,  the  Council  has  either  the  powwof  interfering  In  such  matters,  or  it  has 
dot :  If  the  former — ^has  it,  or  has  it  not,  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  its  duty  ? 
If  the  lattei^-then  what  are  its  functions?  Is  it  not  known — is  it  not  nolo- 
lions— that  the  treatment  of  the  Caflfers,  and  tbo  mode  of  mailing  land,  waes 
subjeets  of  eomplalnt  in  this  colony  7  Did  no  representation  on  tbeaa  |rai»ts 
reach  Earl  Batburst*s  ofloef  and  are  snob  things  to  be  dose  again,  and  the 
Council  not  interpose?— For  the  twentieth  time,  I  ask,  earn  they— «ax  they 
interposer 

'  I  believe  I  cannot  close  this  coramunication  better  than  by  giving  Iho  le* 
malning  part  of  the  passage  from  whl<^  I  oxtradted  tbe  mMlo  to  my  letttrt 
*^  A  sheer,  undisguised  despotism  is  not  hsif  so  galling,  as  this  mofifcery  at 
legislation.  Why  not  issue  the  ^fienatns  Consukom,*  or  deorea,  or  act,  or 
law,  or  whatever  tbe  thing  ought  to  be  oallod,  from  tbe  closet  of  tbo  laler  at 
once  7  Why  send  it  to  be  cried  afe  to  by  a  set  «f  bmb,  who,  all  the  worid 
Ibiows,  muse  cry  oye  to  it,  be  it  what  It  amy  7  Ohi  there  is  a  fvry  good  rsa- 
ion  for  it.  Tbe  sending  of  it  thronrb  this  oonmpted  channel  oansea  the  a»> 
tention  of  tbe  people  to  be  ^stracted ;  it  eoaftues  them  as  to  tbe^origia  of  it : 
tfaeir  reseiitment  is  enfeebled  In  seeking  f6r  tbe  jproper  objett;  soma  of  tha 
most  foolish  of  these  are  amused  by  tbe  despioilble  eeremony,  wbHo  tho4aa«- 
Aierable  swarm  of  dependents  of  tbe  ruler,  by  whom  be  Is  ftunoanded,  piaaah 
up  obedience  to  the  iaw.  In  short,  a  degraded  and  eorrnpted  senate  eaems  to 
be  the  only  means  by  which  anstion  can  be  eompletely  enslaved^'* 

Let  no  one  suppose — ^iet  no  one  be  so  stupid  as  to  imagine,  that  I  Intend  to 
convey  even  a  caricature  representation  of  our  Council  in  tbe  abore  exttaet ) 
•I  disUnctly  say,  that  there  is  no  affinity— no  likeness.  But  I  have  givea  the 
SKtract  partljf  to  elucidate  my  arguments,  parUy  to  show  what  may,  aad 
^hat  actually  was,  said  of  a  Council  when  It  was  not  a  yesr  old,  and  thenstitre 
of  whose  deliberations  were  concealed  from  the  conDuunity ;  and  also  to  prore 
that  so  long  as  obscurity  hangi  over  a  branch  of  tbe  legislature,  so  Itmg  shall 
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FmrewM  Dimer  to  Lord  (Hmrtu  Smenet.  uj 

SMTtacSSJiSiiii  JLSdll2?r.vi!.  •"*!:!'«*«»-«»»•'  «»--- 

I  WD,  Sir,  Ac  X. 

Kemaii«  on  the  AiE«oEA.«  Far.wkli.  D,hn«. 

trifliogocowioiiii.  So  lonr  w  hon«.S!j^»  grert  imd  pleasant  men  on 
■re  kept  wpaiate  from  S"  thSTiS^'.r^"*'^'  "!«»  P""'"  ««m«« 
traORactious.    Their  «.SS«..^n'  ??•*"  J*J  "*  "•"'j'  •»  »''8  light  of  priTate 

l»mcdia,el^nl^^tter  te^;:i'?.'''''"*°«'.°'  '^«^»  ""'x  *»^ 
•nd  iwjHsrlfceuce  V  the  human  he!«  wi-flf'^"' !  «"•»»»»»>  »Pring  of  folly 
off  with  safely  ;  whe"as  ^^11™*'*,!!!.''''  '^"^  *?  *•""'  "*»»«»  "•<»  dr«*« 
produce  a  .pi^il  ot  p^T^^^.'^XVuiT^^t """  ''""•"•  "  -"«•" 

wK  T^<KeXt.re  o;2Si^.rh**'^  i"*?  ?!?"»•  <>'  -""cWe^ 
»ho  queaUonable  frlenrreandSJ2T!f.i^i.J"Pf'"''PM  place-hunter  an* 
of  its  history  and  pr^ii  slS?  th^^  luH"*  «*l»»y'  "^  P«'»«"y  Ignorant 

years,  the  country  has  sustaSied  Io«i  .nH  j  '  .  f*"""  »l""*  "^  twenty 
fifteen  million,  of  rix^ollw  .  Je  thS^  fi,^'^*''  *^  *.'"'  *™"»°'  »'  «  »««« 
eater  our  protest.  If  ^yZUo^leU^L^J!  ?".  ''•"'>'  ^  "*?  '"'*"'««»  »»* 
by  a  spiritof  malignitv  oV^^«!n.i^  that  In  doing  so  we  are  actuated 
Uken/  If  he  SseS  ft'  we  tefi^Mnr!i,!^f"  '•  '"' '«"  ^  '««»  he  ts  ml^ 
nothing  of  the  pei««so;-rri»«l  II-  i^'Jjf  '»  "  <»l"»»I«tor.  VTe  know 
to  be  incirclirareTen'^SIi'cfJ^,^?  "/jK,""!?:'""' ,  Their  retirements  ought 
Motlments  of  rjpeit  wd  .JS^JiS^  fo/^JlT  ^"'^A  ""«*»'  """  *'»  "•'"'•> 
thev  hare  not  notorio"VforfeKl  cJSm  2!''1.^  '""^?S^  •*  '«*»  "» 
hlal  prfeetice  may  have  biin  *nH  h  f^'""  t*.  *"'"''•  *"*  whUeTer  colo- 
ire  .£ist  declarers  J^„^e^^S^7,!r;j;r'' "  ?«y  •hockcolt.nlaj  feeling, 
direst  ourselves  th« Itli' he  ,  rt?  " m^  f  "T*  "''iL'!'  i**  ««'">»  «'««»r 

directly,  or  thrJugh  AS  gnt2.i^«™f!«*''*  In  Mthorlty.  whether  they  aet 

laws  afcrf  them  siSbtU.?^  ^*  "^^r''    ''  *hey  are  misrepresentea,  the 

eltninSlon  Ther«^lir"*l5*''    "^^  •"'*'  "«'°»  and  Increase  their 
.^  -Ti^r^"™'  ""y?  •"  well  as  the  commnnltv.  will  nwi>  ^>i.i..  *....  __«.»«. 


but  graMtade 


elnunspectton  thav  «■  ..ii — .i!  '  '"V  '""  warning  ana  l 

t*  tll«irc«iM«.*'&  Ser  ^'^kT?''"'*^''  "i"  "^^  ™'«"°«      

the  seorDionthU  h.,?!!  ^™^  'M'  •"*"*•  ""^  exchange  the  rod  only  f«* 
ThSl^i^S^^Z^^/''^?^'}^  InevlSwe  oonaeone^eei. 

taot^  WS  ttS^:^  **£°-.l"l  ""*  attaehmeiit,  to  be  fo-nd  oo^ed  Into 
In  rt^toTthe  loiSiL  dS*'  f^?  •*'•  ••*"  ■**••  ""^  eiclte  VirprisiK 
«lawSertri^£?,^  ^'"^  ha.  Mstrined  by  ewrt.ta  mmmtcw,  we'hwe 

5mSw  s^r^^!*'  ^  •"**^'  h«  •«*?  i™MTld«a\  hae  not.  On  tlj^ 
S»*2i^-?J2  "*•*  a  very  handsome  tiling  of  It.    BTen  dartaw  tba 


S^thT^LT    *^**\  ^^***y  Uck  aMlityor  indiMtry  to  eomfMMe  •ueeMtfoilT 
w  tne  conunon  mtrketof  life.  tii«v  mn.t  Iu^wa  MJ^nM«  •»  «««.w  ».i«nta  u 


nuare 
Bolesft 


coumon  m vket  of  life,  they  must  haTe  recoane  to  sneh  talent*  •» 
•Sf-^Tu""  ^'*?"-  ''^^  *op  of  *!>•  pynunid  is  accesdble  to  the  w^\^ 
wiM  tbe  eagle,  and  of  the  two,  the  meaner  animal  has    perhaps  the 
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bMi  retso»  for  covvtinf  the  'el«t«ti6ir.  .  W«  pui  o^er,  thcrefefs,  umI  •laoff 
■pproTe  of  the  mlfw  ttoquenee  of  those  who  Utendly  hmifer  for  prefermflst. 
We  raaitdotloii  them,  however,  andnst  spoutinr  dUloyil  or  uneonetitntionel 
■eotivieatv  on  saeh  ooeisioofl,  for  shovld  such  e  tning  ocoor,  they  may  pcrinps 
hear  firom  thU  Press  what  may  displease  then. 

•  With  regard  to  some  other  speeches,  not  Included  in  the  ahove  censare.  we 
desire  only  to  say,  that  we  regret  seeing  them  reported,  although  we  have 
been  informed  that  some  retenre  has  been  exercised  by  the  Gazette,  We 
wish  still  more  reserre  had  been  shown,  as  some  of  the  expressions  reported 
in  that  jonmai  are  rather  startling.  That  every  facility  has  been  afforded  to 
the  Commissioners  by  tits  Excellency,  we  were  prepared  to  hear,  as  his 
Loidship  had  positiTO  orders,  from  home  to  that  eflfeet.  Bat  as  these  gentle- 
men were  sent  here  to  inquire  and  Qof  to  advise,  to  learn  the  opinions  of 
others,  rather  than  to  pnbllsh  their  own,  it  mfght  huve  been  as  well  to  have 
itept  iip  the  mystery  of  their  office  to  the  end.  The  bbisterons  intermptioa 
occasioned  by  his  words,  which  are  in  themselves  inoffensive  enough,  most 
liave  convinced  the  Commissioner  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  pre- 
mature report  to  an  unprivileged  audience. 

.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  are  the  **  instructions**  of  our  Go- 
vernors, but  we  believe  that  if  those  who  act  under  such  instructions,  in 
opposition  to  British  law,  practice,  and  feelings,  are  not  responsible  for  their 
conduct,  those  who  grant  tnem  are  so.  If  Ministers  have  advised  the  King 
to  grant  a  commission  and  instructions  which  bind  thii  Government  to  act  as 
it  has  dotae  with  respect  to  the  paper-money,  the  management  of  the  leveaae, 
the  press,  search-warrants,  and  the  literary  society,  they  will  llnd  Dutch 
colonial  law,  ragulations,  and  practice  but  a  slight  defence  against  British 
law,  practice,  and  feelings. 

The  concluding  scene  of  the  "  memorable  night^^  scarcely  deserves  notice. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  populace,  in  most  countries  in  Europe,  to  adopt 
this  direct  and  dignified  mode  of  expressing  their  many-headed  wisdom ;  and 
though  the  team  in  this  case  was  small,  yet  the  ground  was  level,  and  we 
have. not  heard  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  caught  cold  after  coming  out  of 
harness.  .  »  . 

Whether  his  Excellency*s  Government  has  been  popular  or  not,  may  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  those  who  are  curious  in  sucn  matters,  but  certainly 
the  voice  of  this  meeting  was  not  the  public  voice.  The  number  was  about 
160,  and  of  these  at  least  tworthirds  were  placemen  and  expectants.  The 
•mall  attendance  of  the  commecpial  body  was  publicly  remarked  at  the  din- 
ner. The  Address  had  only  about  900  names  attached  to  it,  although  the 
rix-dollar,  the  wine  trade,  and  the  East  India  Company,  were  foisted  into  it, 
in  order  to  increase  its  attractions.  These  facts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
^  country  addresses  were  procured,  are  not  alluded  to  as  tending  to  decide 
apy  of  the  questions  at  .issue,  but  merely  to  sfiow  that  the  gentlemen  who 
dined  with  the  Governor,  and  then  drew  his  carriage,  did  not  represent  the 
public        ... 

•  We  Ivnve  heeii  informed^  and  we  firmly  .believe  it,  that. bis  ExoeUeocy 
himself,  and  the  resfMctable  part  of  the  eompeay,  had  determined  as  much  as 
poasible  to  avsi&4  all  political  allusions,  .and  that  his  lordship  eizhibited 
marlwd  uwasinees,  or  something  stronger,  when  this  delicate  and  proper  line 
of  .conduct  was  disregarded.  Omitting  these,  and  the  asfinine  flnish,  there 
was  nothing  very  particularly  absurd  in  the  dinner  itself.  A  gocMd  many  of 
thoM  present  had  oeoasionally  partaken  of  his  Lordship's  hospitality,  and  the 
mass  of  them  naturally,  felt  proud  and  elevated  on  finding  thmnseives  in  such 
company.  The  novelty  of  their  situation  excuses  their  awkwardness,  and  as 
they  expressed  their  unworthiness,  both  in  words  and  actions,  he  must  have 
p^Meived  at  once  the  extent  of  their,  humility,  and  of  his  own  condescension. 
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PETttlON   RESPECTING  THE  CURRENCY  AT  THE  CAFE   OF* 
GOOD  HOPE. 

(Pine$ented  on  the  I9ih  Ma^,  1896.) 

To  THK  HONOVRABLV  THB  KliloaTS,  ClT|Z8N8,  ANP  Bl7ROB88B8  IN  PaRUA- 
MBMT  A88SMBX*BO  : 

The  Petition  of  Christopher  Bird,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  manf 
other  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 

Humblu  sAeireM,— That  the  Dutch  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^  sMr- 
rendered  by  capitulation  to  his  Majesty's  arms,    for  the  second  time,   In 

That  at  the  period  of  the  capitulation  there  was  a  Government  paper  ear- 
tency  in  circulation,  amounting  to  about  rix  dollars  9,000,000. 

That  an  article  of  the  capUulation,  (the  9th,)  gaamnteed  to  the  inhabitanta 
^he  continuance  of  this  circuldting  medmm  ^*as  heretofore  ;*'  and 

Thai  another  article  of  the  capitulation  (the  10th)  pledged  all  the  Goyern- 
ment  honsea  and  landf  as  seeurity  for  the  paper  currency  whic^  circulated  on- 
the  fkith  of  Government ;  which  article  hR9  been  set  entirely  at  npu|^t. 
*   That  the  terms  of  capitulation  wef e  approved  by  his  Mijesty* 

That  colonial  accounts  are  kept  in  rix  dollars  and  guilders,  and  the  subdi* 
vision  of  each  into  sty  vers  or  pennies. 

Tliat  forty-eight  full  weighted  pennies,  of  Holland,  or  three  guilders  of 
sixteen  such  pennies  each,  (called  guilders,  of  Indian  valuation,)  make  one 
rix  dollar. 

'  That  the  paper  money  was  issued  originally  in  exchange  for  coin,  which 
the  Colonial  Government  borrowed  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pledged  itself  to 
redeem  at  the  r^ites  at  which  it  had  taken  from  them  the  coin. 

That  it  was  imperative  upon  the  inhabitants  to  receive  the  paper'  currency 
In  all  internal  transactions,  at  48  sty  vers  to  the' rix  dollar.    ' 

That  a  tarif  of  the  rates,  at  which  the  coin  of  different  nations  should  pass  j 
pr  be  exchanged  for  paper  currency,  was  officially  promulgated.      .     ' 

That  the  English  guinea  is  estimated  in  that  tarif  at  4]  rix  dollars. 

That  similar  tarifs  were  issued  by  th^'  British  adninistration  in  the  years 
1800  and  1806.  The  English  shilling  is  therein  declared  to  be  ''a  legal  tan- 
der"  for  19  Dutch  sty  vers. 

That  the  British  Colonial  Government,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government 
it  home,  added  to  the  medium  circulating  at  the  period  of  the  capitulation,  to 
the  amount  of  About  1,000,000  rix  dollars,  on  its  own  guarantee,  and  ubdtr 
repeated  promises  to  uphold  the  value,  and  to  redeem  the  issues,'  -the  last  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  proclamation,  dated  June  1899. 
'  Hiat  as  it  is  above  stated,  all  colonial  accounts  are  kept  in  rix  dolkirs  or 
gilders,  all  colonial  money  transactions  are  so  kept. 

That  the  Colonial  Government  has  repeatedly  oificially  recognized  five  rtx 
dollars  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  pound  sterling. 

That  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  not  being  a  commercial  country,  and  there 
being  no  public  securitiea,  the  wealth  of  its  capitalists  consists  in  mort^es 
and  bonds,  all  purporting  to  be  in  rix  dollars,  of  48  full  weighted  pennies  of 
Holland,  or  in  guilders  of  Indian  valuation,  that  is,  of  16  such  pennies  each. 
.  That  the  value  of  the  landed  property  and  agricultural  stock  of  the  ialia- 
Vitaats,  taktfi  froAi  ofhml  documents,  shortly  alter  the  capitulation,  amountad 
to  61,000,000  of  rix  dollars. 
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300  Currency  at  Hie  C^pe  of  Good  Hope. 

Thai  tile  VaIm  of  ihe  mortgages,  regUterad  in  the  CkiveniiMBt  fecretariat, 
auoanted,  in  188S,  to  the  aum  of  «),000,000  rix  doUara. 

That  these  mortgages  (for  the  far  greater  part)  existed  at  the  captore ; 
those  which  may  bear  a  more  recent  date  being,  noTertheless,  the  amount  of 
the  same  capitals  handed  oTor  to  new  parohasers,  according  to  colonial  ens- 
torn,  and  consequently  they  are  mortgages  which  were  entered  into  when  the 
currency  was  not  depreolated  from  the  ranstw  -whieh  may  have  since  been 
considered  to  have  affected  the  circulating  eurrency. 

-  That  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Is  not  n  eommerclal  colony,  bnvhig  very  fe# 
articles  of  export,  and  those  few  not  being  of  a  very  valuable  deaciiptlon,  but 
that  great^nantity  of  British  merchandUe  has  been  imported  into  the  colony. 

That  return  for  these  importations  has  been  difficult  to  prbcire,  and  that 
this  circumstance  (amonr  others)  has  caused  commissariat  bills  on  the  British 
Treasury  to  sell  by  public  competition  at  very  high  rates. 

That  bills,  bo wever,  had  fitllen  considerably,  and  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  the  rlx  dollar  was  about  to  regain  its  equilibrium  in  exchange. 

That  It  wfts  only  with  England,  where  a  great  mercantile  debt  was  due,  that 
the  exchange  was  so  unfkvourable  to  the  colony ;  with  Holland,  It  was  mora 
admiitageous ;  with  India,  the  rix  dollar  almost  retained  its  value  In  exchange. 

TkuX  the  amount  of  commissariat  bills  negoclated  on  Enj^and,  had  been 
tooeaddetuble  for  some  years,  not  exceeding  I90,000<.  per  annum ;  eonse* 
fMolly,  no  Ihir  criterion  of  thevatue  of  the  rix  dollar  In  exchange  Is  deda- 
dble  lirom  transactions  so  unimportant. 

TtMX  had  thb  O^onlal  (jTe^emment  redeemed  Its  pledges,  by  taking  out  of 
cireidation  the  sums  it  had  lasued  for  Its  necessities,  or  by  gitlng  up  the 
lands  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  its  debt,  the  value  of  the  rlx  dolltr,  even 
in  exchange  lor  commissariat  bills,  it  may  be  confidejtiy  asserted,  would  have 
been  that  at  which  it  was  originally  issued ;  that,  moreover,  the  remitteea 
were  compelled  to  give  advanced  rates  of  exchange  for  commissariat  bills,  as 
low  tenders  were  refused  by  the  officers  managing  that  department,  as  your 
Memorialist  Is  prepared  to  prove. 

That,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  contended  that  the  rix  dollar  did  not 
lose  its  value  in  internal  transactions;  land  stock,  and  articles  of  the  first 
necessity,  having  remained  at  prices  either  stationary,  or  with  vartatioaa 
traceable  to  other  causes. 

That,  in  this  situation  of  the  money  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernment has  Issued  an  ordinance,  dated  6th  June  ISSfi,  fixing  Is.  Ocf.  steriiag 
aa  the  value  of  that  rlx  dollar,  which  it  had  Issued  or  guaranteed  at  48  s'yvers 
af  Holland,  and  making  such  It.  6rf.  ''  a  legal  tender  *'  In  all  antecedent 
edonlaJi  money  transactions,  whether  arising  from  mortgages,  bonds,  or  othor 
debts. 

That  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  U .  had  been  previousW  declared  to  be  ''a  legal 
lander  *'  for  19  styveis ;  and  that  the  same  shilling  and  one  half  are  here  made 
**  a  legal  tender  '*  for  48  sty  vers :  See  the  proclamation  14th  January  18QQ^ 
i>eforo  referred  to.  See  also  the  capitulation,  article  9th,  where  ttm  word 
**  heretofore  "  has  relBrenco  to  the  antecedent  period. 

That  the  Colonial  Government  has  itself  wavered  aa  to  the  justice  or  eipa- 
diency  of  the  step  taken.  It  having  adopted  measures  to  counteract  the  onli- 
nance  of  the  0th  June  1885,  until  the  whole  shall  have  been  reconsidered  In 
England ;  which  measures  have  In  so  &r  tranquillized  the  colonists  for  the 
iresent  as  to  have  prevented  (what  would  othemflse  have  occurred)  a  stag- 
latlon  in  every  interior  transaction. 

Your  Memorialist  therefore  humbly  prays  your  Honourable  House  to  take 
Into  serious  consideration  the  iignry  ne,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  capi- 
talists and  proprietors  have  sustained  by  this  erroneous  measure— a  m^asura, 
moreover,  whfeh  the  Inhabitants  eonsldar  to  be  a  breach  of  national  Mth 
towMds  then»  and  to  afford  sneh  redress  heieln  as  to  your  HonaanMe  Hoass^ 
open  fUl  consideration,  shall  seem- equitable  and  reasonable.   . 
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INIBATS  AT  THE   EAST  INDIA  HOUSE. 

Eiut  buHa  Hmm,  Jmt^  f7,  18S5. 
Tbb  MinHlef  oflast  dmH  luiTiiig  beea  read, 

The  CHAiBMAif  Infoffmed  the  Ckiort,  tini  it  vw  nads.  special  in  fn'BUi 
oMhe  foUowtiig  requisition : 

*'  To  jQteph  Dart,  Esq.  Secreiarg  to  the  HonowraUe  the  Comrt  iff 
DirectoTMnftke  JSaet  India  Company. 

**  Sib, — ^We,  tlie  underrigned  Proprtetors  of  India  Stock,  request  that  yoa 
will  lay  before  the  Iloaourable  the  Conrt  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, this  ReqizisLtion  to  call  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Honourable  the  Court 
of  Proprierors,  that  the  following  motions  may  be  submitted  to  tiieir  imme- 
diale  coDsideratioa  t 

*'  I  St.  That  adTerting  to  the  act  of  Parliament,  recently  passed,  which  eon- 
tains  the  following  Clauses :— *  That  at  any  time  within  three  years  from  the 
passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfUl  for  the  Court  of  lUraetors  of  th« 
said  United  Company,  to  nominate  and  appoint,  and  to  send  to  the  Presidenelea 
of  Fort  William,  Port  St.  George,  or  Bombay,  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer,  any 
person  who  shall  produce  such  testimonials  of  his  cliaracter  and  conduct,  and 
pass  such  an  examination,  as  by  rules  and  regulations  to  be  framed  and  esta- 
blished, shall  be  required.  That  the  said  Court  of  Directors  shall,  and  they 
are  hereby  required,  with  all  couTenient  speed,  to  frame  and  establish  proper 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  doe  ana  necessary  qualifteatiens  of  writers  ; 
and  that  it  sliall  and  may  be  lawful  to  alter  and  vary  such  rules  and  regnlatf  one 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require, — ^tUs  Court,  tbere- 
fore,  requests  the  Court  of  Directors  now  to  submit  tkieir  intended  rules  and 
regulations,  ttmt  the  same  may  be  deliberately  discussed  by  the  General  Court 
of  Proprietors  also,  in  order  to  obriate  every  attempt  to  establish  any  unfair 
monoDoly  in  Oriental  education,  while  the'College  Suspension- Act  Is  in  force, 
like  the  one  lately  made  by  a  regulation  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  which, 
though  published  in  their  Court  (Sdendar,  or  Red  BooJL,  has  since,  on  mature 
reflection,  lieen  rescinded. 

t  **  8d.  Tliat  considering  the  manifold  advantage  of  reconciling  the  feelinas 
and  interests  of  the  various  fniblic  departments,  and  offlcial  communities  at  the 
diflferent  Presidencies  in  British  India,  with  each  other,  inerery  branch  of  thd 
Service,  this  Court  recommends  that  the  Executive  Governments  there,  be  in- 
fracted to  abolish  immediately  the  o<Hons  practice  of  paying  the  Civil  Servanln 
in  Sicea  rupees,  and  the  Army  in  a  less  valuable  currency,  ealled  Sonat  rupeea  9 
to  prevent  all  lUkeontcint  from  the  codtinoai^Me  of  this  unreasonable  distinetion 
among  the  King's  or  Company  *s  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  funotionaries  in 
fatore,  by  the  whole  receiving  their  respective  allowanees  in  the  same  apacies, 
or  equitable  rates  of  tlie  local  coins  where  such  paymenU  are  made. 

**  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servanta, 
"  W.  Mason,  Jambs  Movat, 

**  William  Thobntok,    Leicbstbb  Stanbopc, 
**  R.  Sladb,  J.  AnniWBLL, 

**  John  Wilks,  Jambs  Patbbson, 

'"'  JOBN  BOBTHWtCK  GtLCIIBlST. 

*'  Londop,  June,  SO,  1890.** 

liOBO  Ajchebst. 

Colonel  Stanhope  wished,  before  the  busians  of  tiw  day  wns  oaoeeeded 

in,  to  put  one  question  to  the  Chairman.    The  expanse  of  the  earryhg  on  the 

war,  he  understood,  was  more  than  a  milUon  of  guineas  per  monlli,  aad  he 

wished  to  know  whether  bis  Bligesty**  Miniatersv  who  aetad  wUh  i»  1      ' 
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392  Ihbaie  ai  ike  Eaet  India  HouMe 

viiidom  io  xifllce  lufttterK,  and  whom  he  considered  at  the  greatest  Miidsten 
this  coaotry  had  ever  possessed,  would  continae  to  be  so  obstinate  in  one 
point,  as  to  retain  Lord  Amherst  in  India,  notwithstanding  tbe  utter  want  of 
confidence  in  liiip  tiiat  mst<9i  there.  If  so^  Jt  wquld  -acce^rate  the  downfal 
of  this  country,  as  the  debt  thus  accumulated  became  the  debt  of  England. 

Thtf^HixRKAtr,  In  answer  to  the  hon.  Proprietor,  would  state,  first,  that  this 
was  a  special  Court,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera  ton 
these  motions  of  which  notice  had  been  preyiously  giveft,  aiid  therefoi%  It  was 
tfnt  of  order  to  take  into  consideriition  any  other  suhJieet ;  so«that,.  if  he  were 
eT6n  prepared  to  state  wliat  was  the  intention  of  ins  Jll^esty*s  Ministers,  (with 
whose.seqreta  lie  certainly  was  not  acquainted,)  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  him,  situated  as  the  Court  was,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the' gallant 
Colopel  on  the  point  to  wMch  he  had  alluded. 

Colonel  L.  St'anhopb  could  not  but  express  his  regret  that  a  million  of 
guineas  should  be  expended  every  month  on  the  BurmeJse  war,  while  the  me- 
chanics of  England  were  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

Pat  of  thb  Civil  and  Military  Sbrvick.  -* 

.  Dr,  QiLCBRiST  begged  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations  before  he 
entered  jopon  the  question  before  the  Court,  and  lie  hoped  he  should  eigoy  that 
liberty  of  speech  which  had  on  former  occasions  been  dcaied  him.  Opposi- 
tionists were  said  by  S9ine  persons  to  be  lafluenced  by  tlie  wor^t  motives, 
but,  whaleyer  the  motive  would  be,  the  end  was  useful  to  the  very  parties  who 
cried  out  agalpst  it.  Satan,  by'  bis  opposition  to  the  Church,  was  its  best 
friend^  for  'vvithout  that  opposition  the  establishment  would  fall  to  the  ground ; 
so  he  "likewise,  l^y  his  opposition,  supported  that  Court.  '  lie  remembered^ 
when,  he  was  a  humble  functionary  of  this  Court,  having  received  an  insult 
from  the  Chairman.  .  He  was  Christian  enough  to  forgive,  but  man  enough 
never  to  forget.  At  that  tin^e,  he  made  a  vow  to  strive  and  get  monqy  enough 
to  come  into  this  Court,  and  meet  him  face  to  face.  The  insult  he  complained 
of  was,  that  when  he  was  a  Kumble  functionary  of  that  Court,  as  he  had 
staled,  he  had  waited  upon  Mr.Marjoribanks,  and  had  been  obliged  to  stopfer 
more  than  half  an  hour,  in  the  anti-chamber,  seeing  others  pass  hLm»  and  gala 
aa  audience,  who  had  more  Interest  than  he  had.  At  length  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
came  put,  and  he  went  up  to  him,  apd  asked  permission  to  apeak  to  him.  **  No,* 
8ir,  not  for  a  moment !  **  was  his  reply,  and  he  pushed  him  rudely  avay.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  powers  which,  as  a  deliberative  body,  tlie  Proprietors 
possessed,  and  which  even  went  to  the  extent  of  enabling  thera,  under  certttia 
circumstances,  to  remove  an  obnoxious  individual  from  the  Direction. 
-  An  hon.  Proprjbtor  spoke  to  order.  Half  aa  hour  had  already  been  con- 
son^  by  the  learned  Doctor,  and  he  had  not  said  cme  word  relevant  to  the 
question  before  the  Court. 

The  Ch AIRMAN  said,  that  he  had  no  disposition  to  tRtermpt  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor in  his  exordium,  because  he  thought  at  first  that  the  insidt  he  had  le- 
ceivedilrom  the  Chairman  alluded  to  himself.  The  hbn.^  Proprietor  was,  bow- 
ever,  certainly  out  of  order,  and  he  hoped  he  would  now  proceed  to  the  busi-. 
ness  of  the  day. 

X>t.  Gilchrist  would  now  address  them  on  the  question  before  them.  He  would 
commence  with  the  second  question.  He  thought  it  was  psoper  that  in  all  coun- 
tries the  Civil  Service  should  have  a  superiority  over  the  Militarv.  It  was 
his  opinion,  t^o,  that  in  India  the  Civil  Service  should  have  a  superiority  over 
the  Military  Service,  for  there  the  militai^  ofllcer  entered  the  ranks  in  tbe 
hope  of  gainfng  honour  and  glory,  and  very  often  fell,  in  with  prize-money, 
which  a  civilian  could  never  expect  to  obtain.  But  still  there  should  not  be 
such  a  distinction  between  the  two  services  as  was  likely  to  create  ill-feeling, 
"nie  letnied  Docitor  then,  at  aome  length,  expatiated  on  the  hardship  and  In- 
justice which  were  infiicted  on  th&  military  oAeer,  who  was.  paid  in  the  sonat 
rupee,  whife  his  'spn,  who  happened  to  be  a  civilian,  was  paid  in  the.sieca 
rupee,  which -was  n  coiR  ofmore.iralue.     Thi^ system,  when  he  was  hi 
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mi  tie  CHvU'trnd  MUitdry  Service. 

Bengal,  hail  bemi  a'cftuee  of  grmt  heart-tfurnlfig.  It  still  ^ontiiiiied  to  beto/ 
and  the  evil  ought  to*  be  remoTed  as  noon  as  possible;  To  proire  the  hard- 
ships imposed  on  military  offleOrs  by  the  existing  system,  the  learned  Doetop 
read  an  extract  ftom  a  woilc  latMy  poblished  by  a  '^  King's  Ofieef,*'  in  whidi' 
the  author  calculates  that  'the  military  senrant,  in  consequence  of  being  paid 
in  sonat  rupees,  actually  received  nine  per  cent,  less  than  the  civilian  ;  and  he 
also  read  an  extract  fW>m  a  private  letter,  in  which  the  Writer  complained  of  tlin 
additional  loss  that  was  sustained  when  moiiey  was  remitted  to  this  country 
for  the  support  of  a  sick  wife  or  distressed  relative. '  In  conclusion,  the  learned 
Doot6rmov«d —    ' 

*'.That,  considering  the  manifold  advantages  of  reconciling  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  various  public  departments  and  official  communities  at 
the  different  precidencies  in  British  India  with  each  other,  in  every  branch  of 
the  service,  this  Court  recommends  that  the  Executive  Government  there  be' 
instructed  to  abolish  immediately  the  odious  practice  of  paying,  the  Civil 
Servants  in  sicca  rupees,  and  the  Army  in  a  less  valuable  cdirency,  called 
sonat  rupees,  to  prevent  all  discontent  from  the  c«itinnance  of  this  unreason- 
able diftiaetion  among  the  Kinv*s,  or  Company's  Civil,  BiiUtarr,  and  NnVal 
ftinctionnries  in  ftitnre,  by  the  wholo  receiving  their  ftepeetive  nilownnces  i» 
the  MBse.  apecies,  or  equitable  rates  of  the  loeal  coins,  where  soch  payments-, 
are  made.*'  .  •      / 

•  Colonel  Stanuops  rose  to  second  the  motion.    He  knew  that  there  were 
persons  present  who-  thought  the  subject  viery  delicete,  and  that  those  in- 
dhridaala  who'had  brought  it  forward,  were  treading  on  ve^  daMgerous 
ground.    It  was  true  they  were  talking  of  the  wrongs' and  oppressions  of  dhi- 
tant  aMiies^-of  troops  whose  'armoui<  was  bnckled  on— with  a  pest  prevailing 
to  theit'  camp,  and,  would  it  were  not  S6,^ith  Lord  Amherst  directing  their  war 
eoanelt.    But  it  was  by  discussion  only  tlmt  they  coidd  forcC^the  Court  of  Direc- 
ton  and  the  Government  of  this  country  to  do  their  duty,  and  compel  them, 
from  motives  of  shame,  or  from  the  nobler' impulse  of  doing  justice,  sooner 
or  Ikter  to  redress  those  wrongs.  •  He  called  on  the  Court  of  .Directors,  by  a 
wise  and  judteious  policy,  to  avert  those  evils' which  was  always  produced 
by  the  msKehlnsiliteis  of  a  (Uscotatented  anhy . '  If  they  were  nnmindihl  of  ^his- 
t<frv,  stirely  they  could  not  'shut  their  eyes  agafaist  those  importaht  events,' 
wfateh  were;  he  might  say,  passing' at  this  moment  in  different  countrita. 
They  had,  in  their  own  times,  seen  that  arades  had,  under'peculiar  eircum-* 
slaiieesV  taken  the  leiMi  in  rebellion.    In  former  times,  such  Md  been  the  case 
in  this  country.    At  a  later  peHod,  they  had  seen  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  stin  more  recently;  they  had  beheld  Russia,  South  America,  and  Turkey, 
all  ehakea  by  military  rebeltiohs  ;  while  in  America,  England,  and  Switzer- 
land, wiMre  the  people  had  a*  votee,'and  the -press  was  firee,  none  of  these 
eotmnoticiM  hid  been  known. '  And  heire  he  regtetted  that  the  president  of  the 
CkmeKtntienaV  Association  (Sir  John  Sewell)  was  not  present,  thaf  he'  might 
have  bad  the  merit  of  JTuiiashing  him  (Colonel  Stanhope)  with  some  a^ment 
against  the  cogencjr  of  the  few  observations  he  had  now  made.  *  He  calleff 
ttponiha  Court  of  Diieetors,  who  hid  the  good  fortune  to  exercise  power^o 
exereis^  dominion-4md  who  had'alfo  the  gdod- fortune  to  be  paid  latgely'for 
the  performince  of  those  duties  which  devolved  upon  them— <they  were  not,* 
indeed,  paid  in  money,  but  each  of  them  hiid,  yearly,  to'thenmonnt  of  90,«fKII. 
in  patroflage)— be'  oalled  on  them  to  do  justice  to  their  own  Civil,  and  their 
own  Bfllitiry  servants,  and  also  to  his  Mi^esty's  servants  in  India.    Hits  waa' 
Ike  tme  way  to  secure  their  interests ;  and  he  must  observe;  that  he  was  the' 
more anzious  to  .call  their  attention  to  the  King's  service,  in  whicKbe bad' 
the  hoftonr  of  holding  a  station;  because  it  was  not  represented  bdiliid  the* 
bar.    The'mitttary,  mmd,  eomm^Mal,*  and  indeed,  eve^  other  branch  of  t%ie 
Company's  service  was  repteshntedin  the  court ;  but  it  vras  a  well^nowit' 
ftet,  that  the  King's  terricC  was  not  rs|fresented  behindtlie  bar.    He  tliougbtf 
too,  that  rapid  ptomotlon  ought  to  be  eioonriged ;  thai  was'neeesskry'fer  the* 
welfue  of  armies ;  but  an  inci^mse  in  ^the  lower  raUks  tended  to  nmke  pro- 
mallon  slower,  by  making  the.munber  «t  crindidMes'for  promo«on*gr«eaier.' 
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ThB  armieft  oC  indUi  imghrto  b^-j^laced  upmi  w^ciiftl  fooiUif  i  Huy  flhottUlw 
pttld  pi  tlM  Mm^  ntei  «Mi  in  ibe  flane  eoin,  intlcMul  ef  b^Bf  diviitod  islo 
CMtM  This  tyatem  of  oMlet  miglit  be  very  agfMMibie  to  Uie  wMob  ef  Mif 
■awttow,  b«i  it  wm  eonCrarsr  to  the  policy  of  Cuniiig,  Hoftkinion,  and. 
Wjruu  JfotbiM  wm  nore  abitvd  tiwa  to  allow  tbeae  iDcoofnUtieB  l» 
eiist,  tbev  ooitld  only  e3U»lt«  diaooataat  ia  tbe  miada  of  the  araiy.  Tho 
Kiag*s  olBcefs  sboald  be  placed  apoa  the  Muno  footing  as  those  of  the  Coift- 
paay,  hut  inatead  of  that  being  the  case,  out  of  1368  offlcera  ia  Bengal,  686 
were  aetuaily  on  the  ataf ;  while  oat  of  S37  King's  offioera  in  Bea^y«  U^ 
only  were  on  the  staff,  and  five  of  these  were  upon  half-pay  .  It  waa  fisir  tha^ 
the  annies  of  theae  Presidaocies  should  be  paid  in.  the  same  cola ;  promolloiis 
should  be  equal,  and  the  staff-oAcers  equally  dlitingaished.  If  we  Conrt  of 
Directors  acted  wisely,  they  would  have  no  discontent  raging  among  the 
aoldlera.  Let  the  armies  in  India  be  fawoured  Uke  the  Roman  soldiers,  let 
them  be  disciplined  like  the  sepoys,  and  the  legions  of  Napoleon,  and,  aboTi^ 
all  things,  let  the  syatem  of  flogging  be  abolished,  and  all  discontent  would 
cease. 

The  Cbaibm AW  waaof  opinimi  thai  theConrtw^old  Utk  with  Um  thai  thof 
ooQid  not  enter  into  a  dIseaasioB  of  a  qaeation  of  tiiia  kind,  withoot  lubatag 
attended  with  material  ioooBveoienee  to  iha.  pahlle  aerrlea.  He  aiiHalaly 
would  contend  against  the  grounds  which  were  laid  for  this  motion;  mai  hs- 
nvaa  quite aaOsfted  that  itwoold  be  ^ery  praotSeable  to  go  ImoadoiaU  Mto 
the  honeaty  sad  propriety  of  the  reatiletion  which  waa  ooBulainad  of,  whiali 
nvoald  dearW  establish  this  propoaitioB— 4hai,  ;in  point  of  iaet«  aa  Injaatiecw 
BO  braach  of  ooatraet,  had  taken  place  ia  regard  to  tlie  tenaa  on  which  the 
salutary  eatered  into  the  Company's  serrioai  and  in  onnfofBiity  with  which 
th^  were  now  paid.  Befofe  a  eaae  ooald  ha  made  oat  to  jvatily  paell  ft 
Bsotion  as  that  now  befora  tho  Court,  it  must  ho  estabUahad  that  aoawthhis 
like  iajnatieo  exiatt  at  present  with  regard  to  the  modaia  wMah  the  mUltacy 
tiMrraats  are  pdd,  ia  oontiadiatiaotkm  to  thoso  who  net  ia  a  oivil  eapaoity. 
It  Blight  he  sBppoaed,  froas  the  spaodieaof  the  haa.  Mover  and  gaaoadir»  that 
aaeh  of  the  two  serrioes  wese  paid  in  adiatinet  species  of  caiB-^that  the  oM. 


Uaaa  were  paid  ia  aicea,  white  the  ndUtary  were  paid  ia  soaat  iapaaa>  TUa 
waa  not  the  ease.  When  the  Compaay  origiaally  eaaie  inte  thopaasaaaioa  M 
thaaoaatry,  the  aonat  rupee  ferawd  the  ataadard  eairaaof  of  moat  porta  of 
the  country  out  of  the  Tioinity  of  Calentta*  Sicca  rupeaa  wava  imnadialair 
•fierwarda  oeioed  by  the  Comaaay  at  three  diihreat  statiaoa;  aadU  waa.tha 
practice  at  that  tinw  to  anarfc  the  ranae  with  the  veer  ia  wUchit  waa  oolaad. 
It  hecaaM  the  practice  to  distinguiah  tho  Tahia  of  the  diiaraat  rupeaa  aoaoad-. 
tag  to  the  time  they  imd  been  la  oiroulalion ;  and,  from  tlia  sirfjamHaBqai  of 
'  being  oeined  at  difeaaniatatioaa,  it  waa  Tury  amah  the  haUt 
oaly  at  Hm  vahM  wkdch  they  T 


mod  raeaiira  rupees  oaly  at  Hm  valat  wkdch  they  hoca  wfttldn  1 
whara  thay  wore  originally  eoiaed.  Tho  eoasaqaanea  wmh  that  a  aN>at  osairH 
hitaat  proat  waa  deriTad  from  this  ayalam  by  tiMi  ahroflh  thraagWat  th« 
eoantry.  It  waa«  tharefora,  tho  olueet  of  the  gofammaat,  abant  tha  year 
I9Q8,  to-eatafaUah  only  one  canaaay  thioaghaaft  the  oaaalriaa  aal^aoitotha 
^Pkaaideacy  ni  Bengal  t  and  ti^y  than  ai»ih>iiha»»  it  aa  a.  Kala»  thiA  SIbbb 
rupees,  desaribed  to  ha  of  tho  aiaeteanth  yaav  of  tho  ralgn  of  tho  .Bni^irafc 
ahoald  be  coastdased  aathe  ataadard  of  vateothfoaghantr  the  ^o«ipanr*g  pia- 
foie  thia,  tho  Caiapa«y*a  acma  had  OMdaaonMiiBMir 


viaeaak.    Soase  tiaia  before  .„,  _     ^ ^^  _  _, 

naograaa  in  the  adjoining  diatciot  of  Bmafaa,aad  the  higiMr  pcagriMoaftMhaia 
diatricta.  Two  speciaa  of  ropeea  were  thaa  ia  oiraalaliaB,'  tho  Baaafaa  ea* 
another  |  hatfor  thaaa  was  reoetred  eqwal  nlae  asfhv that  apaeiea  whMh  faia 


eaUed  the  ODoat  nipaat  nad  the  whale  of  the  raaiiwiy^  amiai  warn  pahliii 
thateohk    They  wei%  therafara»  qaiteoa a footlag  aal  of  H«i#i1     ft  wi 
aary  tme^  that  whan  the  Bengal  fKOftaoaa  warn  paid  iar  Iha  f ' 
waa  a  sadaetioa  nada  of  41  per  eeat.^4  OB  aaaoaat  of  dM  grttii 
olthatfapaa.    Bnt  aasaly tWa  waa  »atai4««t.    itaafataoM^hAfaUl-thirtr 


tflaraaaia  partieaiaroff  aaaiaal  jmipotathaOorarapsa^abroadLdarHWilUiay 
to  hai«  Baaiw  edp4ia»  A  par  awt*  aapatflof  liblalrlBSie  wailh  tailkfr 
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mmm  fomwoo  lo  uus  coamry,  i 
DoldBpflBd  on  the  pleunreof  U 
Ind  miiflt  be  regulated  by  the  i 
plitet  WM  nade  tbst  the  soldiei 


iictenipee,iadca«aedradi«oiMge  to  be  received  as  tht  fMeral  oHffrency,  it^ 
Deter  eoBld  be  said,  that  therefore  the  amy  bad  a  jusi  cUim  to  be  paid  in  that^ 
jeeies  of  iMUiey,  without  dednetloa,  which  was  of  lo  mach  more  tntriaBio  Tabie. 
with  respect  to  the  diflEercBce  betweea  the  Tslae  of  coin  in  India,  aod  its  prodaoa 
wfan  sBBiitted  to  Uda  country,  he  bad  oMy  to  say  thatlt  was  aqnestion  which  did 
-..^  TtheGoTenawot.  RenittaaoesfnmlndiAtoEag* 

o  rate  of  commercial  exchanges  ;  and^  when  com- 
}  soldier  did  not  receive  what  he  onght  to  expect,  when 
the  exchange  was  at  St.  6d.,  it  might  as  well  be  aaid,  that  be  was  over  paid,  when,, 
at  one  time,  which  was  in  tbe  recollection  of  all,  be  received  8f .  On.  per  sicca 
rapae  ia  this  coantry.  Tlie  hon.  Chairman  concluded  by  stating  thai  he  would, 
for  the  above  reasons,  move  the  previous  question. 

The  Dbpvty  Chaiuman  (the  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay,)  hoped,  that  afler  what 
had  fidlcn  from  the  hon.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Proprietor  would  withdraw  the . 

ritioB,  and  leave  whafeaver  changes  might  be  thought  proper  to  take  place 
wisdom  of  the  DIrefilore. 
•  Mr.  Hmni  had  expeeted  that  the  first  part  of  the  question,  whichheeoo- 
Mered  flkrouMna  important  than  the  aecond,  would  not  have  been  so  com^ 
plaMy  lost  sight  of ;  namely,  Jiowtbr  the  reapeetivo  pajmcnU  of  the  differaafc 
Vtaaidaneiaa  might  be       '   "      * 


might  be  aaBiiiiflitail  Orent  ineonveaknee  waa  occasioned^ 
when  ladividaala  ooaneeled  with  different  eatabUshawnts,  but  serving  at  the 
stBo,  reeriTod  diflhrent  rates  of  paymeaft.  When  he  was  hi  India  he  knew, 
thai  hi  one  dislriet  tbe  troops  from  Mniraa  were  apon  double  batta*  and 
nUans  of  food  served  out  to  then^  while  those  fren  Bombay  were  put  upon^ 
ilaflofaatt&nni  had  no  rations  of  food  allowed  theai.  This  distbiotion  wasr 
calwihilad  to  oxsite  the  most  disagreeahio  feelings.    In  some  districts,  how- 

"of  allowaneaa  was  piaaerved  whenever  the  King's  troopS' 
impany  bml  If  the  pay  of  the  lUng*a  troops  waa  Idglierthaa 
thai  of  the  Ooaqany's  il  waa  lowered,  and  if  their  pay  waa  lower,  it  wa» 
nlaad  to  an  aqnality.  Any  State  or  any  Cnaipnny  ahould  endtavenr  to  ant 
snaonm  knofwnixed  principle.  In  soaas  diaMeU  the  military  were  subjected 
to  inconveniences  to  which  they  were  not  exposed  in  othen.  That  eould  only. 
«Mit»  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  and  whenever  theeballitien  of.  mUitaiy 
Mlag  took  nlaoeit  led  to  the  downltl  of  nations.  To  that  was  to  be  attri- 
bated  the  meiaocholy  business  that  took  place  at  Barrackpoor.  It  had  been 
ttated  that  the  present  question  was  a  delicate  one  to  touch,  but  while  the 
press  in  India  remained  shackled,  such  questions  must  be  agitated  here.  It 
was  only  by  so  doing  that  the  truth  could  be  known.  In  India  no  man  could 
spsak  the  truth  without  a  halter  round  his  neck.  He  approved  of.  the  present 
aotioa  beeaase  the  Proprietors  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  anfrs  In 
ladte ;  but  if  he  thought  the  Court  of  DIreeton  woidd  take  the  matrer  into 
epasideratioii,  he  would  advise  his  hon.  FViend  to  vrltbdmw  hit  motloa.  Ho 
furaorted  it  only  on  the  ground  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  befaig  shackled  tn 

The  CBAinxAN  said,  in  explanation,  that  with  respect  to  the  Military  tar* 
vlea,  every  man  entered  it  with  n  petfwt  fcnawiadgn*  thaihn  waa  la  ho>paldln 
thhsattattfupae;  and  therefore,  he  contended,  that  those  who,  knowing  this, 
sMaaBd  the  aerviea,  had  no  omso  of  complaint.  With  respect  ta  what  had 
i  said  of  the  ineqaality  of  the  advantages  which  aecraed  to  the  troops  of 
rent  Freaideociea,  enpiged  on  tbe  same  service,  he  could  positively  state, 
flpMn  his  owB  experience,  ever  since  he  was  in  tbe  Direction,  that  there  had  been, 
the  most  anxious  desire  to  equalise  them  as  fhr  as  possible :  that  positive  in? 
stmetions  had  been  aent  out  to  India  to  effbct  that  object ;  (fcenr  ;>and  he  be* 
Ueved  that  eonsidereble  advances  bad  been  made  towards  it.  They  had  idaoninda 
nansidimble  promss  in  assimilating  tlie  Indian  currency,  tm/y  had  bvongllV 
the  Borebay  and  Madras  rupee  rery  near  each  other  inl^tiiliale  value.  Im^ 
M  not  o»iy  done  that,  but  they  had  brought  them  near  the  sonnt  lupasu  Nh» 


tMng,  Im  thought,  wis^more  desinbVe  than  to  eatiftliili  n  gmarel  enrren^.  In 
vAidi  thtre  should  be  na  diflBrenea.  But  «MilIa^pM.i  would  ffeeoOeal,  thtt 
■nny  pans  of  the  ColBpany*a  territqgriaB  had  be«i  acqubad  by  < 
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eeatty,  WMt  that  the  CfoVAinnentt  of  tlie  eooatftes'  whioli,  acldlad  JMIbre  tlw  - 
CoiiipMiv*t'coaqiiests;  had  estabUshod  nipeet  of  Uwir  own  eaiMaey,  which  * 
lendefed  it  veiy  dlAoult  to  make  the  propoMd  attantioa.  '  i»tiU,  liowavar,  iti 
had  been  the  with  of  the  Goart  of  Dlreotorf  to  brios',*  aa.aaar  at  tlMfeaiiid*,- 
llie  eurrenoy  of  all  India  to  one  atand^d ;  and  although  eentidcMilepRignia^ 
Ymit  been  made; 'they  had  not  as  yet  aniTed  at  an  aarly  proipect  of  actem|wh- 
ing  their  object.  •  - 

'  Captain  Maicpibld  was  indignant  at  the  utter  indiflbrenoe  which  had  been  paid 
bv  the  GoTemmeot  in  India  to  the  orders  sent  out  by  that  House,  as  tberalae 
of  coin  varied  exceedlfiglv.  He  was  also  sarprtsed  at  the  differene  ^  of  the- 
ttpenditure  of  the  three  Presidencies,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  and  that 
the  ciTil  expenditure  of  the -latter  exceeded  the  mHilary.  In  every  respeof,* 
the  Civil  Service  had  a  superiority  over  the  Military.  A  writer,  immediately 
cm  htndiog  in  India,  received  as  much  as  a  ca))lain  in  the  armv.  The  peaaioa  * 
df  aa  oAoer,  should  he  retire  t»(brof  reoeWing  the  rommind  of  a  rogimeai;  was . 
MM.  a  year,  while  that  of  the  civil  servants  was  10001.    \*  •     i 

'  Mr.  TuANT  had  niot  intended,  after  the'satisfhetoryexplmatioil  of  tliaChair- 
mau,  to  have  made  any  obaenvtidna  on  the  snl^Jftet,  bathe  feH  itnooaitfury  la* 
answer  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  had  juftaat  down.  The  hba.  PropHelor  i«as 
surprised  to  find  thtt  the  expenditure,  of  the  Civil  Barvioe  of  Beogal  CTcaadad 
the  Afilitary.  A  very  great  portion  of  the  territory  oi  Bengal  wni  left  with*' 
ofut  troops,  while  the  chrfl  establishiaent  was  obltgadto.be  kept  dp.«T  With 
respect  to  what  had  been  said- raspeeting. the  nensidn'Of  1000f..to  civil  ser-' 
vMils,  the  Court  might  suppose  that  any  dvil  servant  was  entitled  to  that 
whenever  he  chose  to  deniHid  it.  That  was>not  the  ease:  every  oiril'.tar*' 
vAt  was  obliged  te  make  amoatUy  subseription  towards  fofming:a  panaloo>' 
find,  and  if  he  did  net  complete  the  term  of  twanly-thiee  years  in  the:  Com- • 
pany*s  Mrviee,  the  money  was  lost  to  him  or  his  hmrs  forever.'  Ha  atnmgly 
deprecated  the  cou ne tHat  had  been  puraaed,  wMelr  woald  only  have.the  eOM? 
of  mbre  strongly  exerting  that  feeling  of  displaaeure,' which  nuif  I  always eaditt 
ie  the  breast  of  these  who,  by^therdispensatioa  of  Providenee,  are  planed  midirk 
dthers.  • 

'  Mr.  Hun  thought  the  hon.  Proprietor  was  inconsistent  In  blaming  Ms  lien.* 
Friend  for  fomenting  fisseosions,  when  his  object  was,  by  bringing  th&Clvir 
and  Military  Service  more  to  an  equality,  to  remove  all  ground  for  diseontant.* 
Captain  MAxmun  would  state  to  the  hon.  Proprietor,  (Mr.  Trant,)  that  his' 
statements  were  correet,  as  he  had  taken  them  from  public  records ;  and  still 
thought  it  most  extraordinary  that  the  Civil  Service  should  be  more  expensive 
than  the  Military  wliich  was  the  protection  of  it.  * 

.  Mr.  8.  Dixon  did  not  intend  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  Question  before 
the  Court.  He  rose  merely fto  express  his  conviction,  that  tne  present  dis-, 
onilion  was  likely  to  have  a  very  pernicious  tendency.  He  had  often' left| 
that  Court  with  a  suspicion,  that  the  persons  bringing  forward  these  motions 
were  aeekiog  to  ereate  mischief.     '  ^    '  ' : 

«  Pr.  Otm—iST  would  not  submit  to  snch  an  impntalieii.  ..  > 

'  Mr.  6.  Drxoir  frit  surprised  that  the'  heb.  Proprietor  ^lenld  apply  the  ol^: 
servaHon  he  had  made  to  himself.  'In  his  opinion,  a  private eommwnicttio' 
to  the  Directors  would  have  been  the  best  way  of  proceeding.    '  . .   -» t 

'  Col.  Stanhope  was  aware  that  some  persons,  when  thev  could  notrefble^ 
the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  resorted  to  the  slang  Mlacy  of  idettW|r 
their  motives  ;.bttt  he,  for  one,  despised  the  accuser.    .  ^  r 

'  BIr.  Pattuon  was  sorry  at  the  aUiision  that  had  been  made  xespe^Uiig  the' 
motives;  that  .induced  the  bringing  forward  tliese  motions. '  He,  fgreed  "elriij 
the  hon.  .Proprietor,  (Mr.-  Hnm^,)  wl^o  suggestedihe  propriety  of  withdrawlnk* 
the>9m»Mon,.a|id-leaying  the  affiur  in  ttve  hands  of  the.  Directors.  ,If  their 
object  should  be  eOefiitedi  the  e^il  would  be  cured  of  itself,  and  the  pay* of 
both  ^vtoes  woqid'l^placeicl'upoa  an'egual  footing,  ".tlie  Allowances  iarthc, 
dMfiBRentwwincesii[onld.t]e,equ)aiaed.-  The.hoa.^  coiielildatt  br 

trusting  the  hoh.  Move!- would  withdraw  Ills  motion.    *  .  -  •-' 
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M  the  EducaOtm  of  H^riters.  S»/ 

l>t.  OfuaiKiftT  denied  the  aiotiveft. which  had  been  imputed  to'  hie  conduce. 
He  wee  no  incendiary ;  he  was  rather  a  peace-maker.  The  Chainum  Iiad 
laid,  thai  persons  who  entered  the  military  service  io  India,  entered  it  with  a 
ftill  knowledge  of  wliat  they  had  to  expect.  This  argument  seemed  to  be  con - 
Armed  with  something  like  antiquity.  But  that  was  the  worst  kind  of  argu- 
ment. Anliquity  had  sanctioned  the  burning  of  women  as  witches.  Tiie 
feeling  of  tlie  Bengal  army  on  tlie  subject  of  their  pay  was  so  strong,  that 
he  was  nigh  being  hanged  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  rising  which  took  place 
for  an  increase  of  allowance.  He  should,  however,  withdraw  his  motion ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  present  discussion,  instead  of  producing  alarm  in 
India,  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  harmony.  The  people  of  India  would 
be  glad  to  see  that  there  was  one  place  in  which  their  wrongs  would  be  fear- 
lessly described  and  redress  demanded.  After  what  had  fhllen  from  the  hon. 
Dirsetor,  he  should  ask  permission  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Col.  Stanbopi  seconded  the  request,  and  hoped  that  the  gentlenmn  on  th* 
•dot  had  reeoTered  his  good  lense,  though  he  had  not  had  the  manlinefis  to 
acknowledge  it 

Mr»  Dixon  hoped  the  hon.  Proprietor  had  fousd  it. — {A  kmgh,) 

EOVCATION  OF  WriTBRS. 

Air  HuMB,  referring  to  the  motion  calling  on  t^.e  Directors  to  lay  before  the 
Proprietors  the  rules  and  regulations  formed  bv  the  Executive  Body  for  the 
examination  of  young  men  proceeding  to  India  without  having  studied  at 
Haileybnry  College,  observed,  that  it  might  save  the  time  of  the  Court  if  the 
ChaUrman  would  state  what  progress  had  been  made  in  framing  those  regula* 


The  Chairman  answered,  that  the  subject  was  now  in  the  course  of  adjust* 
meat  between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  when  it 
was  settled  between  those  bodies,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tefs  to  make  the  result  as  public  as  they  possibly  could.— (Hear.) 

Mr.  Ifvif B.-^Is  it  to  be  understood  that  none  of  the  young  men  will  be  per« 
■dtted  to  go  out  until  a  eert^n  time  alter  these  tests  have  been  agreed  on,  and 
until  they  bave  been  examined  in  conformity  with  them  7 

The  Chairman. — Certainly  not.  They  will  not  go  out  until  long  after- 
wards. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  intention  of  effiBcting  a 
monopoly  In  the  education  of  these  young  men.  A  monopoly  of  teaemng 
was  worse  than  a  monopoly  in  tea.  He  established  schools  for  teaching  the 
Oriental  languages  from  the  Land's  End  to  Johnny  Oroat*s,  and  all  through 
Irslaiid.  In  the  Scotch  University,  young  men  might  be  educated  under  the 
eye  of  their  parents,  and  in  London,  a  University  was  about  to  be  established* 
hi  whieh  a  class  would  be  formed  for  learning  the  Native  Indian  languages. 
Was  it  intended  that  these  sehools  should  be  shut  out  by  the  new  regulations  f 

The  Chairman  assured  the  hon.  Proprietor,  that  there  vras  nothing  more 
remote  fh>m  the  plan  of  the  arrangement  than  the  idea  of  a  monopoly  of  edu- 
catloB.  The  object  of  the  Act  of  Parliamaat  was,  to  throw  its  avenues  as 
wide  as  possible. 

Mr.  HuvB  asked,  whether  the  two  estabUshments,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  reeolotlon  of  the  Court,  were  to  have  any  preference  7 

The  Chairman  said,  that  such  a  resotution  had  once  been  passed,  but  if  the 
hon.  Proprietor  had  consulted  his  friend  near  him,  (Dr.  Gilchrist,)  or  had  even 
road  the  motion  before  the  Court,  he  would  hare  found  that  that  resolution  had 
been  rescinded. 

BIr.  Humb  said,  he  had  so  much  reason  to  distrust  second-hand  evidenee* 
that  he  always  wished  to  ssk  at  the  fountain-head. 

The  CHAiRMAJf  said,  that  even  in  the  original  resolution  there  had  been  no 
i^BR  of  a  monopoly,  but  when  young  gentlemen  were  rejected,  their  parents 

iMniai  Httaid,  Voi.  la  9  D 
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Afttttndly  uked  tdtlee  n  to  where  they  could  |mxMH-#  th*  b»st  edatMloi  for 
them,  and  thaf  rMolutiota  was  aeMrdlngtly  made,  not  for  tho  mk^  of  dtiM«tifta> 
but  simply  to  adtiie  them.  So  eonTinced  wu  he  himself  of  the  MMtidiess  of 
(taitt  adriee,  that  he  intended  to  send  M0  own  son  to  one  of  thoee  eitSbMsh^ 
ibeott. 

Mr.  CARRUTHEfts  ohserted,  that  he  had  recommendtM  the  son  t^f  &  merchsflti 
a  relation  of  his  own,  for  a  situation,  and  on  his  emthtnation,  he  Wts  admitted 
into  1^  higher  cla^  than  was  expected.  *t*hat  boy  had  been  educated  at  Dnm- 
Mes,  bat  his  exhibitions  were  such,  that  the  place  of  his  edueation  was  not  at 
all  an  obstacle. 

Dr.  GiLQHmsT  was  glad  to  find  that  the  urinciple  of  monopolv  had  bceu 
abandoned ;  and  would,  with  the  permissiom  of  the  Court,  withdraw  hia  motion. 

The  Rotal  Gsonos 

The  Cbaxjuian  then  infonned  the  Court,  that  the  Directors  having  investi- 
gated the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  l^oyal  George^  had  eome  to 
the  resolufion  that  the  Captain  and  Owner  of  that  vessel  be  acquitted  of  ill 
charges  of  want  of  care  and  diligence,  and  that  the  most  prompt  means  had 
been  resorted  to  by  them  for  extinguishing  the  fire  on  l>oard  her.  It  was  his 
duty  to  move,  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  should  confirm  that  resolution  by 
M)#t«  and  that  the  ballot,  for  the  purpose;  be  taken  or  Friday,  tbt4lbof 
A«9«st.    l%e  Court  then  adjourned. 


GIVILANP    MIIiITABY    IMTBLItlOBl 

CAx-cirrrA. 

CitiL  ANo  Ecclesiastical  Al»P0rKTiitVT5r. 


'  !t9H  Wmimm,  Doc  ltL-^-4ttr.  T.  &  Beale«  AM&steaitoMagiitnUaaiidto  Cot- 
lector  of  Sarun.— 19.  Mr.  C.  W.  Steer,  Pourth  Judfo  of  ProTfaMial  CowrtRof 
Af()ea\  and  drouH  for  Division  of  Patna.— 29.  Mr.  J.  DonnlthofBe,  Salt 
Agent  and  Collector  at  Hidgellee.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lalng,  ditto  at  Bullooah.— ^. 
C.  Phillips,  CoUeetoroflAndRevenueandCustoms,  and  Salt  Agent  at  Chitta- 
foog.--Nian.  Id.— Mr.  John  Trotter,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Custottn, 
Salt  and  Opium.  Mr.  R.  Saunders,  Mhit  Master.  The  Rev.  J.  Wblthi*', 
a  Joint  Chaplain  at  Cawnpoor ;  the  Rev.  C.  Whimberly,  District  Cbapltn 
kl  Allahabad.— 25,  Mr.  W.  T.  Toone,  Salt  Agent  at  Arraean:  Hfr.  P. 
Kefoin,  Collector  of  Government  Customs  and  Town  Duties  at  Allahabad; 
Mr.  J.  Shum,  ditto  ditto  at  Fatna ;  Mr.  J.  Dunbar,  Assistant  to  the  Colleetor' 
«nd  Salt  Agent  of  Bullooah;  Mr.  R.  J.Taylor,  Collector  of  Beerbhoom ; 
Mr.  T.  Wyatt,  Deputy  Collector  of  Hidgellee ;  Mr.  O.  A.  Bosh,  Ist  Assbtanfr 
to  the  Secrettry  to  the  Board  of  Rwvqwio  I«wer  ^oviooM. 

MliilTJAT   AfPOIKTMBNTS* 

Fwt  WiUiam,  Jan.  26,  1806.— Capt.  O.  H.  Robinson,  Mtb  N.  L  to  oeii* 
mnod  the  Bsoort  of  the  ResidBOt  it  CtttonBdhoA,  v«  GttH.  BiaxweU»«^-«eV.  ^. 
Lieut  Col.  W.  B.  Walker  of  tiio  favalid  Bslab.  to  ooMMMid  the  Mm 
Provio.  Batt.-^16.  Gapt  C.  J»  C.  Davidson^  Engineers,  to  be  Executive 
Engineer  to  the  Rohilound  Div.  of  the  Department  of  Pubtte  Woiti,  r,  P.  M. 
Hay,  prom. ;  lieuU  £.  SwetenhaD\  Engineers,  to  be  Oarrison  Engtneera^ 
Almorah,  and  Executive  Officer  in  Kemaoon,  v.  Tindal,  kilted  in  aetlOB. 

PhoHOVioiia. 

/f|/balrtf.— Migor  J.  A.  Shadwell  to  be  Ueut.-Col.  v.  Wlggeiv,  dec. ; 
Major  J.  ft.  Cave,  to  be  tieut.-Col.>.  ShadweU,  IraaalhMA  to  ttelmMM 
Ifiktab. ;  Mnjor  J.  Grant  to  be  Llettt.-Col.  v.  Gl«t  MtlMd. 
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\Uk  N.  i.— Brevet  Capt.  tnd  Lieut.  A.  Durle,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp. ;  and 
X09,  W.  Iwies  to  be  Li«ut.,  in  tuocesslon  to  Kjpirvaiider,  mHUfem^to  In- 
TalidBstiU>. 

tMiliite.^-Capt.  T.  W.  BroMibent  to  b«  xMi^or;  Brev.-Capt.  mi4  Um> 
O,  Oliphaal,  to  }m  C;avt.  of  a  oooip.,  wid  Kn».  4.  HtMA,  to  be  Lieiit.,  in  sue- 
eeesioM  to  Oram,  pro«^ 

4au.ili4to.^Bi«f..Capt.  aod  Ueiit.  H.  L.  Baraett,  to  be  Capt  of  a  oomp. ; 
MaA  Bm.  W.  Naak  to  be  Ueut.,  in  iuocession  to  Waldran,  prom. 

60e4i>Mo.^-^apt.  P.  M.  Hav  u  be  Jtf^jor;  Lieut.  H.  A.  Newteo,  to  be 
CapC  of  a  coinp*  \  and  fina.  T.  U  Bgeiton,  to  be  Lieut.,  in  suecession  to 
ahbdwell,  prom. 

a8Cik  i>at«.-*Capt.  F.  Yooiif  to  be  M^jori  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  C. 
Thoreiby,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  corap. ;  and  Bot.  W.  Ai«to«  to  be  Lieut.,  ^  sua- 
•esaioo  to  Cave,  prom. 

^rritf0iy«*-Brev.-CapU  and  ist  Lieut.  F.  S.  Sotlieby.  to  be  Cept ;  mA  ftl 
Ueut.  J.  H.  H.  M'Daoakl,  to  be  Ut  Ue«t.,  in  suceewioR  to  Hall,  dee. 

Admitted  to  the  Strvitc-^Mr.  T.  B.  Study,  as  a  Cadet  of  Cavalry,  and 
prom,  to  the  rank  of  Comet ;  Mr.  J.  Farmer,  do^  do.  {  Mr.  H.  F.  U>rd,  do. 
do  1  Mr.  F.  O.  M'Kenzie,  as  a  Cadet  of  Artillery,  and  prpm.  to  tbe  rank  of 
9d  Ueul. ;  Mr.  F.  A.  \VilUjnn«,  as  a  Cadet  of  Infantry,  and  prom*  to  tbe  rank 
of  Ensign ;  Messrs.  S.  Brown,  J.  IxKske,  G.  G,  Langdon,  and  R.  D«  Lockbart, 
do.  do-^Medieai  Department :  Messrs.  R.  Laugbton,  W.  Regie,  M.  P.,  and  A. 
Christie,  do.  as  Assist.-Surgeons. 

Jan.  S5.  Capt.  C.  Kiemander,  16tb  N.  I.,  is  transferred  to  the  Invalid  Estab. ; 
Bd  UMit«  J.  Bittitli,  JBngkwara,  do.  t>a  the  Mad  an  s  Bstab, 

FuBi.otjaHs. 

n  MnMp4 Jan.  IB.  J.  B.  KIrby,  of  ArtfflU  for  lienltb ;  Oapl.  •.  Blake, 

fi9th  N.  I.,  for  health.— 90.  Brev.Capt.  W.  P.  Welland,  Mtb  N.  L,  for  heiilk 
^Ueof.  J.  L.  Bevett,  7th  N.  L,  for  lieaitb.-Bft.  Capt.  H.  F.  Baiter,  M  U. 
Cav.,  OB  private  aAuvs ;  Uemt.  J.  Confletd,  1st  N.  L,  for  health ;  Ueut.  /. 
m,9bm%  9kk  N.  I.,  Ato ;  Ueiit.  H.  Beaty,  asd  N.  L,  dUto;  Lieut.  T.  S. 
Warner,  18th  N.  I.,  do. ;  Capt.  C.  Taylor,  4th  N.  I. ;  Ens.  J.  H.  Rice,  doing 
slMtSr  with  ilw  flfttb  N.  f . ;  Capt.  H.  £.  Feaeh,  16t]i  N.  I.,  for  health ;  Ueut. 
P.  P.  FBttfn,  trtli  N.  I.,  A»»  do. ;  Lleni.  C.  J.  Crava,  Kd  W.  L,  for  4^ 

t^4keik99^O0Qd  Mipe.^.^apt.  T.  Oickinswi,  AM  N.  L,  on  •eeouM  of 
health,  for  twelve  months. 

MsvicAL  AppoiKTMBtrrs. 

Jam.  2 1. -Senior  B«periA.  fiurg.  A.  OgkYrw  to  «Aeii^tB  aa  ^AMmkfir  4d  tl|B 
JMioat  8«iu4  foltt  father  ovders.--^  Mr,  J.  M'K^imn,  Siug?(ip^  lasmp. 
temp,  to  do  duty  as  an  Assist.  Surg,  on  this  establisbment^^^eb.  lO.  AfMif  • 
B«i»  4.  0rMS,  U  oQMate  as  Assay^mnat^r  «laripg  tbe«bsenpe  Af  t)r.  Atkin- 

MADRAS. 
Civu.  A^roiMwmta. 

Fort  St,  Gwrge^^Feb.  9.  Mr.  Q.  J.  Cassanu^r,  Register  io  Cpiyrt  of 
Bndder  and  Foajdarry  Adawtut ;  Mr.  fi.  Bsnnerman,  Assist,  to  Chtof  Secr^ 
traty  to  Government  ;  Mr*.  William  Montgomerie,  CommercM  Resident  tt 
Tinnevellv ;  Mr.  H.  Montgomerie,  Deputy  to  Commercijil  Resident  Jit  Iff- 
geram ;  Mr.  J.  Clnl0w,  llead  Assist,  to  the  €olle<*tQr  and  Masriftrate  ^f 
Bellniy ;  Mr.  H.  VI^Hsms,  Assist,  to  the  Prlneipel  Collector  and  migistcate 
of  Cetoaia ;  Mr.  S.  CrAvford.  As^st.  to  tbe  Prlndpal'Poneetor  and  Magistrate 
of  tbe  Soaibem  Division  of  ArcoU— IS.  fl.  Chaml^.  fUq.  to  act  as  Seeratary 
to  the  Government  in  the  Pnblie  Department ;  Mr.  B.  Cunliffe  to  be  Prindp^ 
CoUeotor«nd  Magistrate  of  the  Southern  Diviilon  df  Ar^ot ;  fllr.  H.  TiveaA 
to  1>e  Colteeior  ami  Magiwtmte  of  Cbtnglepot;  Mr.  A.  F.  Hudteston  to  be 
Sub-Collector  and  Assist.  Magistrate  of  Cunsra. 
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Fori  St.  G^or^.— Jan.  6.  Lieat.  Hraderson  and  £na.  Halloway,  48dN.  L, 
to  do  dntsr  with  the  18th  instead  of  the  9th  N.  I.— 10.  Capt.  J.  Nash  to  ess- 
■nad  Berlngapatam  Local  Bat.  t.  Norton,  dee. ;  Lieutw  O.  A.  Brodle,  tdX.  C, 
to  act  as  Brigade  M^jor  to  centre  dlTision  of  army,  ▼.  NaA ;  Bf^or-Oen.  Sir 
John  Doveton  to  command  the  Army  of  this  Presbeocy,  ▼.  Lieut .•Oen.  Bov- 
ser ;  Capt.  J.  Smith,  9d  L.  C,  to  do  daty  with  Ut  L.  C,  and  talLe  coannaad  of 
detachment  of  that  regt.  at  Areot ;  Ueut.  8.  Stuart,  17th  N.  I.,  to  dnty  with 
Camatic  Europ.  Vet.  Bat.— 17.  Lieiit.-Col.  O.  A.  Wetherali,  H.  M*s.  Royal 
regt.,  to  be  Mil.  Sec.  to  M^or-€kn.  Sir  John  Doveton,  commanding  army  in 
chief;  Capt.  U.  B.  DoTeton,  4th  L.  C,  to  be  Aid-de-Camp  to  ditto ;  Capt.  P. 
IHacdouffall,  H.  M*8.  48th  regt.,  to  be  Aid-de-Camp  to  ditto ;  Lieut.  G.  Brady, 
ASd  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Brigade  Major  to  Northern  dlTision  of  army,  ▼.  Brodie; 
Lieut.  F.  B.  White,  lOth  N.  I.,  to  act  as  cantonment  A^j.  at  Walbjabad,  ▼. 
Brady ;  Lieut.  F.  Eades,  90th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  A^j.  to  Seringi^patam  Local 
Bat.  during  the  absence  of  Lieut.  Mitchell  on  siclL  cert. ;  Capt.  F.  Dovetoo, 
8d  L.  C,  to  act  as  Deputy  Judge  Adv.  Gen.  during  the  absence  of  Capt. 
Muscott  on  foriegn  service ;  Lieut,  w.  Gray,  2l8t  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  9d 
Bxtra  Regt.  during  the  absence  of.  Lieut.  Hammond  on  side  cert. ;  Lieut.  J. 
Macdonald,  45th  N.  L,  to  have  raniL  of  Brer.  Capt.  from  lAth  Jan.— 90.  Capt 
P.  Montgomerie,  of  Artillery,  to  be  Commissiary  of  Stores  to  Force  on  ser- 
vice in  Ava ;  Ens.  W.  C.  Macleod,  SOth  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Assist,  to  Snperin. 
Engineer  of  Presidency. 

PlOMOTlOMS. 

9d.  light  Cavalrf.-^Sea.  Lieut.  J.  Smith  to  be  Ci^it.,  and  Sen.  Comet  S. 
F.  M^Kenzie  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Allan  invalided. 

4tk  DUAo, — Sen.  Comet  E.  W  Ravenscroft  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Lewis,  dec. 

/i|/roitfry.— Sen.  M^jor  J.  Wahab,  SSd  N.  L,  to  be  UeuU-Col.,  t.  Ford, 
dec* 

8(1  N.  /.—Sen.  M^or  A.  Grant,  18th  N.  L,  to  be  UeuL-Col.,  v.  Miidi4im>t 
prom. ;  Sen.  Ens.  O.  W.  Moore  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Adams  iLilled  in  action. 

Uk  N.  /.— Lieut.  B.  ifaldane  to  be  Quart.-Mast.,  Interp.  and  PaymnsMr,.  v. 
Stokes. 

OCA  N.  /.—Sen.  Capt.  C.  A.  Eiderton  to  be  Major ;  Sen.  Lieut  A.  Milne  to 
be  Capt ;  and  Sen.  Ens.  J.  Robertoon  to  be  Lieut,  in  sue  to  Bell,  prom. ; 
Sen.  Major  C.  Ferrior,  4Sd  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut  Col.,  v.  Conroy,  kUledln 
action. 

IStik  N.  /.—Sen.  Capt.  D.  Ross  to  be  Muor ;  Sen.  Ueut  R.  J.  H.  Yirian  lo 
be  Capt.,  and  Sen.  Ens.  A.  Cowie  to  be  Lieut,  in  sue.  to  Grant,  prom. ;  Sen. 
Bfajor  J.  Bell,  9th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut..Col.,  v.  Ford,  dee. 

90CJk  N.  /.—Sen.  Lieut.  T.  A.  Chauvel  to  be  Capt.,  and  Sen.  Ens.  J.  Forbes  to 
be  lieut,  T.  James,  dec. 

91s(  N.  /.—Sen.  Ueut.  Br.  Capt.  W.  Drake  to  be  Capt,  and  Sen.  Eat.  P.  M. 
Stirling  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Norton,  dec. 

99(f  N.  /.  Sen.  Lieut.  C.  Hutton  to  be  Capt.,  and  Sen.  Ens.  C.  MessHw 
to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Peake,  dec. 

Mh  N.  /.—Ueut  R.  H.  Symes  lo  be  A4j.,  v.  Elliott,  permitted  to  retunto 
Europe. 

SIH  N.  /.—Sen.  Eps.  W.  H.  Budd  to  be  Ueut,  v.  Leslie,  pensioned ;  Sen. 
Ueut.  T.  Rnddiman  to  be  Capt.,  and  Sen.  Ens.  J.  Smith  to  be  Ueut,  v. 
Mackintosh,  dec. 

9Sd  N.  /.—Ueut.  G.  Brady  to  be  A4j.,  v.  Ker,  prom.,  Ueut.  J.  Campbell  to 
act  as  A4i.  during  absence  of  Ueut.  Brady  on  other  duty. 

33d  N.  /.—Sen.  Capt.  J.  Lambe  to  be  Major ;  Sen.  Br.  Capt.  J.  Ker  to  be 
Cu>t. ;  and  Sen.  Ens.  T.  R.  Smith  to  be  Ueut.,  in  sue.  to  Wahab,  prom. 

tiik  N.  /.—Sen.  Ueut  C.  C.  Bell  to  be  Capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  L.  M.  M'Lsod 
to  be  Ueut.,  v.  Stedman,  killed  in  action. 

9Bih  N.  /.—Sen.  Ueut  J.  M.  Boyes  to  be  Capt,  and  Ben.  Ens.  E.  Clntter- 
bnck  to  be  Ueut,,  v.  Dowden,  dec. 
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4ad  N,  l.---Ueat.  J.  Fitzgerald  to  be  A^j .,  ▼.  Zoueh;  Ueut.  C.  Mmcleod  to 
tet  M  Adj.  dvring  ttlMenee  of  Ueat.  Fitxgerald  on  other  duty. 

4lkL  N.  /.— 8eD.  Cftpt.  C.  Civcroft  to  be  Major ;  Sen.  Ueut.  A.  M'Lsod  to 
be  Capt.,  and  San.  Ent.  W.  £lsey  to  be  Lieut.,  in  sue.  to  Ferrior,  prom. 

44tt  N.  /.--«en.  Ena.  Josiah  Wiikiuon  to  be  Ueut.,  ▼.  Blanch,  dec. 

liC  AHvp.  Jle^— Sen.  Uevt.  E.  Franklyo  to  be  Capt.,  and  Sen.  Ena.  N. 
Bnrrard  to  be  Lieut.,  t.  Cunham,  Icilled  in  action. 

ArtUiery.-^lAwii.  E.  Amainek  to  be  Adj.  to  lat  Brigade  of  Horse  Artillery, 
▼.  Bioolce,  prom. 

RbMOTALS   AHO   PotTtHOS. 

Jan.  4,  1S96.— Lieut.  Col.  Com.  D.  C.  Kennv,  from  87tb  to  47th  N.  I. ; 
Uent..Co].  Com.  A.  Molesworth,  from  47th  to  48d  N.  I. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Com. 
M.  L.  Pereira,  from  48d  to  87th  N.  T. ;  Lieut.  Col.  Com.  J.  Mackensle  (l»i« 

Com.)  to  Iflt  Europ.  Regt. ;  LleuT.-Col.  H.  Dorand,  from  89th  to  4iMh  N.  I. ; 
eut.-Col.  O.  Jackson,  from  94,ih  to  89th  N.  I. ;  Ueul.-Col.  T.  Smithwa  ta, 
from  4Mh  to  84»h  N.  I ;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Ford  (late  prom.)  to  S5th  N.  I. ;  Capt. 
T.  T.  Faske,  from  4Ch  Bat.  of  Artll.  to  2d  Brig.  Horse  Artil.,  t.  Lewis. ;  Capt. 
W.  Brooke  (late  prom.),  posted  to  4th  or  Golundause  Bat.  of  Anil.-— 0.  Ens.  ' 
8.  C.  Briggs,  remored  from  48d  to  Slat  N.  I. ;  Lieut.  W.  C.  Carmthers,  Iut. 
EsUb.,  posted  to  4th  Nat.  Vet.  Bat.,  and  wfll  join  and  do  duty  with  Seringa- 
patam  Local  Bat.  at  Nundidroog.— 14.  Lieut.  T.  H.  Zouch,  4Sd  N.  I.,  po^ 
to  9d  Bat.  Pioneers,  t.  Blanch,  dec. 

Mbdical  POSTIlir.9. 

Jan,  10.— Assist.  Surg.  W.  Mortimer  removed  from  I8th  to  4M  N.  L— 
18.  Assist.  Surg.  J.  Barton  posted  to  9th  N.  I.,  and  will  proceed  In  medical 
charge  of  troops  proceeding  to  Rangoon  on  the  BtUe  AUianet, 

FunLOUoHS. 
To  JSarofif.-^an.  6.  Capt.  J.  Campbell,  1st  L.  C,  for  health.— 10.  Lieut. 
W.  Hyslop,  8d  L.  C,  for  health.— 18.  Lieut.  Oeti.  Bowser,  Commanding 
Annyfn  Chief,  on  Furiough.— Lieut.  W.  E.  A.  Elliot,  99th  N.  1.,  for  health.— 
Assist.  Surg.  J.  Richmond,  for  health.- 17.  Lleut.-Col.  C.  Brook,  of  Inf., 
for  health.— Maj.  R.  Parker.  Sd  L.  C,  for  health  (via  Bombay);  Lieut.  J. 
EYerest,  ISth  N.  I.,  for  he^th. 

Medical  Appointmcxts. 

Jan.  9. — Surg.  J.  Bird  to  be  Residency  Surgeon  at  Sattara. — 3.  Assist.* 
Sarg.  W.  Brskine  to  be  Civil  Surg,  in  Kattywar;  As8ist.*Surg.  Kane,  do. 
do.  atSholapore ;  Assiat.-S«rg.  H.  Johnatone,  do.  do.  at  Bussora.— •Surv.  V.  * 
C.  Kemball  attached  to  the  ESiropean  General  Hospital,  to  be  Snperin.  Surg. 
▼.  Morgan,  prom. ;  Sen.  Assist.-8urg.  J.  Olen,  prom,  to  Surgeon  v.  Gibson, 
dec ;  Sen.  AsslBt.-8urg.  J.  M'Monis  to  be  Surg.  ▼.  Craw,  apn.  Snperin. 
Sorgeon. — 19.  Assist.-Snrg.  G.  H.  Daris  to  Uke  charge  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Howison.— 90.  Surg.  F.  Trash  is  app.  to  the 
medical  duties  of  the  European  Gen.  Hoap.  v.  Kemball,  prom. 

Mbdical  Adjustment  op  Rank. 

Jan.  IS.— Surg.  William  Dalgaims,  M.t).,  to  take  rank  v.  Christie,  retired; 
Surg.  J.  Btttehart  to  Uke  rank  v.  Ogil  vy.  app.  Superin.  Surg. ;  Surg.  J.  Bird, 
to  take  rank  v.  Gall  placed  on  the  pension  list ;  Surg.  R.  T.  Barra  to  taka 
rsnk  V.  J.  Warner,  dec. 

FUULOUOHS. 

To  E«r0|pe.— Uent.  W.  F.  Allen,  94th  N.  I.  for  three  years,  on  sick  cer- 
tttoate ;  Ens.  E.  Carpenter,  18th  N.  I.,  do.  do. 

BOBIBAY. 

MrLiTABT  Appointments. 
Bombay  CoHie,  Dec.  99.— Lieut.  R.  O.  King  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Quurtermaster  and  Interp.  in  HindoosUnee  to  8d  K*  t.,  f  ^ 
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tCTBiMter  of  Brigftde ;  dAted  tdd  Nov. ;  Lleit.  tiid  Inleni.  Brown,  M  ?l.  t., 
to  officiate  as  Interp.  to  l»t  L.  C.  and  4th  N.  i.  ontfl  mrthcr  ordtra,  ▼.  tJwot. 
Ott«>s  of  lattef  regt.  ordered  into  arrest ;  dated  14th  Not.  ;  Lient.  and  Intsff . 
Portuiiv,  ProT.  Batt.  to  [lerform  duties  of  Intdrp.  to  lOth  N.  I.  at  AhinedalMd« 
durinir  the  abtenee  of  Lieut.  Datopler,  on  s(ck  oertlioate ;  dated  90th  0«t. ; 
Capt.  J.  II.  Irwin,  I0th  N.  I.,  to  take  charge  of  Brigade  Minor's  oAee  dnrtof 
absence  of  Capt.  Gillum,  on  leare  of  Presldenty;  dated  91st  Novw — 94. 
I^eut.  Ben,  9th  N.  1.,  to  hftve  t^sanrge  of  Commtosarlai  acoompanyinf  Brlg«4e 
to  ColuMfe.— Jan.  9.  Ens.  Gilbeme  98d  N.  I.,  to  command  the  Local  Cofpl  In 
Candeish,  t.  Blajoribanks,  de^. ;  Lieut.  B.  Stephen,  to  be  Execntive  Engineer 
at  Pooaa ;  Lieut.  A.  C.  Peat,  to  be  ditto,  at  Sunt  and  Broach ;  Lieut.  R. 
Foster,  to  be  do.  in  the  Northeni  Districts  of  Guzent ;  Lieut.  B.  H.  Robin- 
son,  9d  Light  Cavalry,  isapp.  to  act  as  Quarterm.  to  the  \tti  wing  of  thai  reg. 
until  further  orders. — 14.  The  rank  of  M^jor  is  conferred  on  Capt.  J.  W. 
Aitchison,  Deputy  A^j.  Gen.  of  the  army.— 90.  Ueut.-Col.  Commadaot  Wil* 
son,  2d  Lt.  Cav.,  to  command  the  Baroda  Suhsid.  Force  dnrkif  the  lOieeBce 
of  Ueut.-Col.  Kennedy ;  Lient.-Col.  CoMBMnd-  J.  F.  Dyaon,  iBth  N^  L,  to 
command  the Malwa  ]^eld  Force;  Lient.*Gol.  Com.  J.  P.  Dunbar,  9d  Lt. 
Cav.,  to  command  the  SubsidhBed.  Troops  in  Cntch ;  Ueut.-Col.  Com.  W. 
I'nmeTi  ls>  Lt.  Cav.,  to  command  in  Oandeisb. 
PneiiorioNs. 

ii|/biitfy.— Lieiut.-MiUor  N.  C.  Maw,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  t.  F.  F.  Stanton, 
deceased. 

1^  Surgmean  JZ^.— Lieut.  Capt.  J.  Elder  to  be  Mejor,  t.  Maw,  prom.: 
CiTuit.  r.  Walter  to  be  Capt.,  ▼.  Taylor,  placed  on  the  iiendon-UsT. 

Kmo*8  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 

[From  the  Indian  GazelUt,^ 

Appointiients. 

H§ad'qu4»rUr8,  Dec.  99.'-Capt.  Wetherali,  ISth  Lt.  Drags.,  to  be  KxUa 
Aid-de-Cainp  t4f  Major-Gen.  Sh- T.  Y^ritsler.^^an.  13.  Lieut.  Hamilton  to  act 
as  Qnarterm.  to  the  13th  tu  Drags,  v.  Acting  Quarterm.  Rosser.— 94b  Uc«i. 
De?erall  to  act  as  A^j.  to  Afft\i  Foot  during  the  absence  of  At^.  M'Cartliy ; 
Capt.  Johnson  to  take  charge  of  the  men  of  H.  M.*8  regiments  left  at  Meernt ; 
Mr.  J.  Brown  to  do  duty  as  Volunteer  with  the  Ist  Royals ;  Mr.  J.  Darbot, 
do.  do.  81ft  Foot ;  Mr.  Stnbba  do.  do.  48th  Foot.^-Jan.  91.  Capt.  OnnriUr, 
16th  Lancers,  to  aet  as  Mijor  bf  Brigedeto  H.  M»'b  Foroes>  dnrio^  Aealisiia 
of  M^or  Bristow  ;  Lieut.  Brownrig^  to  4o  daty  with  the  DetadiBMlit  of  thai 
corps  In  Fort  William. 

FvBLOvons. 

To  i^nrope.— Brevet-Col.  MKJreagh,  18th  Lij^it  Inf.,  for  two  years,  for 
health  ;  Bretet-Capt.  Nonn,  SIM  Foot,  for  one  yefcf,  for  do. ;  Lieut.  Brown, 
41st  Foot,  fbr  one  year, for  do. ;  Ll&nt.-Clarke,-iV>r  two  yean,  for  do. ;  Lieut, 

'  '  " .  Henry,  for  do.  do. ;  Lient.  Pletet,  Royal  ^gt.«  te  do.  dck ;  A 


and  A4i.  Henry,  for  do.  do. ;  Lient.  Pletet,  Royal  ^gt.«  te  do.  d«>. ;  Assist.^ 
Surg.  Devitt,  90th  Foot,  for  do.  do. ;  Lieut.  Roberts.  48th  Foot,  for  do.  do.  i 
Ueut.-Ratdiffe,  CKh  Foot,  for  one  year,  for  health ;  Lievl.  R.  Cavpbell,  3 1st 


Surg.  Devitt,  90th  Foot,  for  do.  do. ;  Lieut.  Roberts.  48th  Foot,  for  do.  do. ; 
Ueut.-Ratdiffe,  CKh  Foot,  for  one  year,  for  health ;  Lievl.  R.  Cavpbell,  3 1st 
Foot ;  Capt.  Smith,  44th  do. ;   Lieuts.  O'Oilloran,  Ogllvy,  M»Ckr«U,  and 


Langmead,  44th  do  ;  Ens.  Oraham«  SOth  do.. 

To  Sfa.— Capuins  Parlby,  of  the  4th,  and  Taylor,  of  the  l8th  Di«goons,  on 
medical  certificate,  the  former  for  six  months,  and  the  Isftterfor  eight  months. 

Ceu«T9»MAnTiAiA 
A  general  Court  Martial  was.heldeA  PoeHah^  on  the  «4rh  oT.  October  last, 
on  Lieut.  C.  F.  Holmes,  of  the  90th  Foot,  for  ''  not  having  Ukeo  steps  to 
clear  his  character  from  a  report  hig^y  ifili^taceful  to  him,  respecting  certain 
occurrences  that  took  place  between  him  ami  Capt.  Bolton,  of  the  same  regt.. 
at  Ahmedmifgur,  in  August  ISSd.**  l*he  Court  honourably  acquitted  the 
prlsonr^r  of  all  and  every  part  of  the  chuge. 
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.  AA^toemi  Court  Martitl  wtafclrohfeWAt  Meerut,  oiutht  .i«ih  ©f  Oetofoar 
UbL  on  C«pU  J<>bn  Jenkins  of  the  1 1th  Light  Dragoons,  for  "  want  of  pane- 
tuility.dwplay«l  in  his  money  trMuaction*/*  wd  for  *'  making  faUc  asser* 
tiflw  to  Us  brother  offloers,'*  such  conduct  being  "  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  oAcer  md  a  gentleman.**  The  Court  found  the  prisoner  not  guilty  of 
the  charges,  and  therefore  acqtutted  him.  .,     ,  ^  #  .i.     r^      j 

A  general  Court  Alartial  was  aUe  held  at  Head  Qiprters  of  the  Oraqd 
Anuy,  camp  before  Bhurtpoor,  on  the  S9d  Deceaiber  lajt,  on  Lieut.  Edward 
Oflfliths,  of  the  AOth  Foot,  for  **  coming  to  the  mess  of  the  regiment  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,*'  and  for  **  being  drunk  whUsl  the  regiment  was  en  the 
mrth  from  Fereaahad  to  Elamadpoor."  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and 
a^udgedtobecaahtered,  but,  in  coB«i:!emti<iii  of  his  distressed  circumstauc^a^ 
as  represenled  by  his  commanding  officer,  his  length  of  seryioes,  and  his  hajing 
mrahned  his  first  eonumeslon,  hi*  was  recommended  by  the  (  ourt  to  be  al- 
lowed the  sale  of  his  ensigncy. 

Promotions. 
[From  ikr  London  GaztUes.] 

IStt  Lwkt  l>rci^.— Co«©t  W  Penn,  from  16th  Lt.  Drags,  to  be  Urol., 
▼.  Kelso,  dec. ;  dated  June  29.  Comet  A.  Browne  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.,  v. 
fiUis,  prom. ;  dated  Jtly  6-  .        ,  ».      »  i 

leaJMto.— UevA. T.  L.  C.  Mcnteath  to  be  Capt.  by  purch.  t.  Baker,  prom. ; 
dated  July  18.  Comet  T.  Blood  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.,  v.  Mentealh  ;  same 
data.  fii.  C.  Cotton,  from  lOth  Foo^  to  be  Comet,  v.  Penn,  prom,  m  I3lh 
Ll.  Drags. ;  dated  June  DOi  ^        ^.  ,^        \    i_  m*  •     •  r-^ 

U<  ^.— Mai.  H.  H.  Farqubarson,  from  half-pay,  to  be  Maj.,  y.  Carap- 
beirpTm;  Capt.  J.  Aiid»irsin,  from  half^y  aSih  Foot,  to  be  Capt  t. 
Roi^,  pnio.  t  daled  June  12.  J.  Wayne,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.,  v.  Campbell, 
deadof  his  wounds;  dated  June  22.  *-»j  r     . 

U  Dittm.^T^  be  Captains :  Cmit.  T.  Muuio,  from  half-pay  W  Foe^v. 
Bowen,  prom. ;  Capt.  /,  Patton.  from  half-pay,  v.  Damcl,  app.  to  the  Ofitb 
Foot:  dsMJunefiL  ^.  ^^       n      u         u 

fl«A  Ditfb.-^apt.  J.  Hill,  from  47th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Cowell,  who  exch.  t 
dated  Jan.  1.  Sis.  B.  T.  F.  Bowes  to  be  Lieui.  by  purch.,  t.  Dunn,  app.  lo 
Ufh  Foot;  R.  M.  Beebee,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.  by  purch.  v.  Bowes;  dated. 

*'na*bi«o.— Capt.  A.  Smith,  from  2d  West  India  regt.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Pri- 
deaux,  iuy».  to  7Sd  Foot ;  dated  June  89. 

1»2  SSeo.— Capt.  W.  W.  Lynar,  from  half-pa.y,  to  I  e  Capt.,  v.  Kogcrii, 
nMtn  .  <Uted  Junes.  H.  F.  Way.  Gent.,  lo  be  Ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Forbes, 
JJJ!^o  jSd  Foortood  June  29.^  En..  C  J.  R.  Colllnsin:  from  25th  Foot. 

"i^l'^oTLle«rP.'^^^^^^^^  from  ftZth  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  v  Wood 
whTexchndatedNov.i  «-i-^.«J:»' "J^^^^^^^ 
rank  of  iBiis.,  t.  Stony,  who  has  »«»«f"«l*^  A<^«**»*SL2i^-ii^«  t«^»k 
18S5.  Capt. «.  Gan4tt,  from  half-pay  98th  Foot  t.  PfSpklWH*.  ayp.  to  Wtb. 
F^t ;  Capt.  W.  C.  Langmead,  from  half-pay,  v.  Falls,  prom. ;  dated  June  8. 
SOik  Ditto.— To  he  Captains:  Capt.  J.  Proctor  from  h.  p.  48d  Foot,  t. 
Howm^  prom.;  Capt.  J.  G.  OedXes,  from  h.  p.,  v.  Fox,  prom.;   dated 

''"aMA'jJiOo.-MiUor  W.  Frith  to  be  Ueut..Col.,  v.  Erans,  dec. ;  Brevet 
Li^-Col.  Hon.  J.  Flndi,  from  h.  p.  Royal  West  India  r^.  to  be  Maj^ 
T.  Frith  ;  dated  Dec.  18,  1825.  Cant.  T.  Vyyyan,  from  h.  p.  4lsl  Foot,  to  be 
CaS^T  Raimi,  prom. ;  Capt.  ArMacdomild' from  h.  p.,  J- I>a7i8jJPP-  [^ 
TMVf^T^*^  JuneV  Capt.  C.  Blackett,  from  h.  p.  ^^^Jj^J^JH^^ 
hTcaoTV  V^aJwhese  appoietmeot  has  not  taken  plaee ;  dated  July  e. 

452?  iHtt^I-^  7.  £!  D^  to  be  Ueut.  v.  Ferrar,  dec  ;  dated  Nov.  4. 
liSr  BoT  J.  ElUs  to  be  do.,  y.  ftutherUnd  killed  In  wliog;  Bng.  J. 
Mth  tobe  40..  ▼.  Oesbip,  killed  in  aclioo ;  dated  Dec.  2,  \^  E.^. 
vS^gh^.  K  U  beflos.  V.  Deere ;  dated  Nov.  4.  J.  Aiata.  Gcnl.  to  be  4d. 
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V.  ElIU  ;  O.  W.  emy,  Gent.,  v.  Smith ;  dated  Dec  9,  18i6.  Seeend  lievt. 
A.  Tucker,  from  GOth  Foot.,  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.  v.  Childers,  whose  pro'* 
motion  to  a  Lieutenancy  by  purcb.  iias  been  cancelled ;  dated  July  0. 

Uih  IXeeo.— Maj.  J.  C.  L.  Garter  to  be  Lieat.-Col.  t.  Dankiii*  dec< ; 
Capt.  T.  Mackrell,  to  be  Maj.  t.  Carter ;  Lieut.  J.  C.  Webster,  to  be  Capl< 
y.  Mackrell ;  dated  Nov.  13,  18S5.  To  be  Ueuteiuuito :  Ens.  H.  L.  Hayanl, 
v.  Webster ;  dated  Not.  19.  Bns.  J.  D.  de  Wend,  ▼.  Carr ;  dated  Dec.  17. 
Lieut.  W.  Dunn,  from  dth  Foot,  t.  Eastwood,  prom. ;  dated  May  95.  To  be 
Ensins:  T.  W.  Halfhide,  Gent.,  t.  Layard  ;  dated  Not.  19.  8.  Grove,  Gent., 
T.  de  Wend ;  date  J  June  99,  1896. 

45e&  Ditto. Seagram,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.  without  parch.  ▼.  Stanford, 

prom,  in  80th  Foot ;  dated  June  99,   1896.     Hospital -Assist.  A.  Callendar 
to  be  Assist. -Surg.  v.  Patterson,  prom,  in  ISth  Foot ;  dated  June  16. 
~  Wh  Diilo.— Capt.  W.  Chalmer,  from  h.  p.  (M  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  y.  Stnait, 
prom. ;  dated  June  8. 

4/dik  Ditto. — Capt.  G.  Croasdaile  from  h.  p.,  to  be  Capt.  y.  Yule,  prom. ; 
dated  June  8.  Capt.  J.  Skirrow,  from  h.  p.  58d  Foot,  to  be  Capt.,  repaying 
the  difference  to  the  half-pay  Fund  y.  Croasdaile,  whose  app.  has  not  taken 
place ;  dated  June  99. 

4fHh  Ditto,— Mli.  R.  Beauchamp  from  half-pay,  to  be  Mij.,  y.  Olegg, 
prom. ;  dated  June  8. 

bUk  Ditto.— Mu.  H.  Lamley  from  half-pay,  to  be  Maj.,  y.  Kelly,  prom.; 
dated  June  8.  Volunteer  E.  D.  Wright  to  be  Bns.  without  purdi.  y.  8er« 
jeant,  dec. ;  dated  Jan.  10. 

69th  Ditto.— Uent.  N.  Hoyendon  to  be  Capt.,  y.  Pitman,  killed  in  action : 
dated  Jan.  10.  Ens.  W.  Fuller  to  be  Lieut.,  y.  Griffiths,  cashiered  ;  dated 
Jan.  0.  Ens.  J.  N.  Barrow  to  be  do.,  y.  Hoyendon ;  dated  Jan.  10.  Volvn- 
teer  J.  Hennessey  to  be  Ens.  y.  Barron ;  dated  Jan.  10. 

(frtk  Ditto.— Lieut.  G.  H.  Wood  from  90th  Foot,  to  be  Ueat.,  y.  Hen- 
nessey, who  exch. ;  dated  Noy.  4,  1995. 

dOCJk  Ditto.— Capt.  F.  Towers  from  h.  p.  7th  Lt.  Drags.,  to  be  Copt.,  v. 
Bennet,  prom. ;  dated  June  90. 

9Ttk  D^ftto.— Lieut.  P.  C.  Masterson  to  be  Capt.,  y.  Husband,  dec. ;.  dated 
Key.  7,  1895. 

80£4  Ditto.— Ens.  R.  Stanford,  from  46th  Foot,  to  be  Ens.,  y.  Dnff,  app.  to 
09d  Foot ;  dated  June  16. 

97tk  Ditto.— Breyet  Ueut.-Col.  P.  Wodehonse,  from  h.  p.,  to  be  M^ior,  v. 
Austen,  prom. ;  dated  June  8. 

Cape  Corp9^  (CBeal)<3r.)— -R.  Burges,  Gent.,  to  be  Comet  by  poreh.,  y.  Van, 
app.  to  the  16th  Lt.  Drags. ;  dated  July  6. 

AUowed  to  diapote  of  their  Half-pay,^Ue}iL  J.  Reid,  half-pay  64lh  Foot ; 
Lieut.  G.  Drury,  hal^pay,  S3d  ditto ;  Capt.  S.  Hepl,  half-pay,  8d  Ceylon 
Regt. 

BnEVsT. 

To  be  Ueut.-Colonels  in  the  Army :— M^jor  F.  Fuller  of  the  Wth  Foot ; 
M^or  M.  Eyerard  of  the  14th  ditto ;  Migor  C.  Bisehopp  of  ditto. 


BIRTHS,  MAmRXAClAS,   A»X>   PBATHS. 

CAJXJUTTA. 

Blre/kf.— Dec.  18.  On  board  the  H.  C.*s  ship  Ja»a,  the  lady  of  Professor 
Crtiven,  Bishop's  College,  of  a  8on.-r-99.  The  lady  of  T.  R.  Dayidson,  Esq., 
of  Bararint,  of  a  daughter.— 96.  At  Fort  William,  the  Indy  of  Lieut.  RigilT, 
9d  European  regt.,  of  a  son — 90.  On  the  riyer,  near  Buxar,  the  lady  of  J.  F. 
Tttller,  H.  M.*s  flOth  r«gt.,  of  a  daughter  -^an.  1 1 .  At  BarradLpore,  the  lady 
of  George  Goyan,  Esq.'M;  D.,  of  a  daughter.— 19.  At  Blshep*s  Cdllege.the 
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ladv  of  Professor  Holmes,  of  a  daaghter.— 91.  At  the  house  of  Mrs.  Com- 
modore Hayes,  Bankshall,  the  lady  of  W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  th&CiTil  Seryice^ 
of  a  son. — 0i.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  H.  Lushington,  Esq.  of  the  CItII 
Senriee,  of  a  son.— 89.  At  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  0*.Qonnan,  H. 
M.*s  81st  regt.,  of  a  daughter.^-81.  The  lady  of  W.  Ainslie,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
Feh.  1.  The  lady  of  H.  VT  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  ofasob.— ' 
8.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  the  late  J.  J.  Hogg.  Esq.  of  a  son.— -19.  At 
Howrah,  the  lady  of  H.  H.  Griffiths,  Esq.  of  a  son  and  heir ;  at  Garden  Reach, 
the  lady  of  G.  Ballard,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

JVisrr^fVf .— Dee.  97.  Donald  Butler,  Esq.  M.  D.,  Assistant-Surgeon,  H.  €. 
service,  to  Miss  Elisa  Thomson  Morrison.— 81.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Capte 
G.  White,  of  the  ship  Sherbwrne^  to  Miss  Emma  Dyer  Adams.— Jan.  0.  llie 
Rer.  Hawtayne,  Archdeacon  of  Bombay,  to  Margaret  Franks,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  Franks^— 98.  At  the  Cathedral,  H.  Hailes,  Esq.  to  Mrs. 
Penrose ;  Mr.  G.  Rebeilo,  of  the  Sea  Custom  House,  to  Miss  C.  Henry  ^-80. 
At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  J.  Alexander,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  Cav.,  to  Miss  F* 
Abbott.— Feb.  4.  At  Barrackooor,  at  the  house  of  Lieut.  Corfield,  J.  Meliss^ 
Esq.  of  Kishnaghur,  to  Magdalen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Naime* 
■  Dieotts.--Jan.  II.  At  Dnm-Dum,  the  iniant  son  of  C.  B.  Crommelin,  Esq. 
of  Gorruekpore. — 19.  Robert  Fulton,  Esq.  late  of  Mymensing,  agedOdyean. 
90.  B.  Hndtman,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  and  Sub.- Assist.  H.  C.'s  Stud,  aged  88 
years.— #5.  Mr.  J.  Mills,  late  of  Rungpoor,  indigo-plaoter,  aged  90  years^ — 
81.  Mr.  S.  C.  Allen,  Deputy  Register  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  aiged  S0.-« 
Feb.  7.  Madame  T.  L.  v.  Rabot,  aged 70  years. 

MADRAS. 

iifarricMef.— Dec.  97.— At  Vellore,  Lieut.  Oliver  Frederick  Stuart  16lk 
regt.,  N.  I.,  to  Harriet  Thompson,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  J.  D.  White, 
Esq.  of  the  Medical  Board.— Jan.  5.  At  the  Vepery  Church,  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  to 
Lucy  Aon,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  HitcMns.  At  St.  Thomas's  Mount, 
Ueut.  Middlecoat,  Artillery,  to  Miss  Hampton. — 18.  Mr.  John  Law,  architect, 
to  Miss  C.  S.  Paterson.— 95.  At  St.  George's  Church,  Stewart  Crawford,  Esq. 
of  the  Civil  Servic?,  to  Harriet  Page  Dyer,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel 
Dyer,  Fsq.  M.  D.— 96.  At  St.  George's  Church,  J.  Sphrorder,  Esq.  Veteri- 
nary Surg.  H.  M.'s  18th  L.  Drags.,  to  Maria  Louisa,  second  daughter  of 
8.  Harwood,  Esq.  of  Taunton,  Somerset. — Feb.  9.  At  St.  (ieorge's  Church, 
Capt.  H.  Robison,  Nizam's  service,  to  Mrs.  Thomson. 

betaki. — Dee.  98.  Mr.  C.  Dewsnapp,  Conductor  of  Ordnance.— 98.  In 
Blaek  Town,  Mr.  B.  Careless,  aged  64  years.— Jan.  8.  At  New  Town,  Mrs. 
Jane  Case,  asred  74  years.— 98.  At  her  house,  at  St.  Thome,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Rut- 
ter,  (lellet  of  the  late  Thomas  Rutter,  Esq.,)  aged  49  years. 

BOMBAY. 

JNrMt. — Jan.  17.  At  the  Parsonagv,  the  lady  of  the  Aev.  Henry  Davies, 
tolor  Gl^plain,  of  a  daughter.— 19.  The  lady  of  Captaiii  Oltey,  1  Ith  regt.  of 
adaughter.- 98.  The  lady  of  J.  B.  Simson,  Esq.  of  the  dvtt  Service,  of  a 
Jaughfter. 

Jlfarrioasf.— James  Fawcett,  Esq.,  to  Susan  Isabella,  the  only  daughter  of 
^pt.  J.  Preun,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Marine.— 96.  Capt.  William  Hender- 
son, 9d  Bombay  European  Regt.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Billiard. 

l>ea<4s.— Dec.  98.  T.  H.  Binny,  Esq.,  Bombay  Civil  Sorvioe.— Jan.  8.  Ens. 
r  Amand,  of  the  99d  N.  I.,  aged  90  years.— S.  Mrs.  Khatoo  Zachary,  (reliel 
»f  the  late  Zachary  Ova^jan,  Esq.,)  aged  00  years.— 90.  At  Byculla,  David 
ifalcolm,  Esq.  aged  46  years.  Mr.  Malcolm  was  the  younger  brother  of  Sir 
tames.  Sir  Pulteney,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

CEYLON. 
Bifti^.- Dec.  91 .  At  Colombo,  the  lady  of  Major  Fraser,  of  a  son.    Jan.  4. 
U  Colombo,  the  lady  of  W.   Granville,  Esq.,  Paymaster-Oeneral,  of  a 
aughter.— 18^  The  lady  of  H.  Matthews,  Esq.,  H.  M.'s  Advocate  PUcal's 
4oe,  of  a  son. 
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JMbrrlB^.-*slan  14.  At  ColoiA»,  Mf.  J.  Bbert,  to  Mia  BnUto  MMMtb, 
eldwttteui^r  of  Mr.  C.  JanMD. 

PENAKG. 

Bir4Af.— Not.  7.  The  My  of  Vifeul.  W.  J.  MAetitie,  Artillery  rM^  of  & 
too.— Dec.  3.  The  lady  of  the  Ret.  R.  S.  Hutchiags,  of  4  son.~lS.  The  ^0$ 
of  John  Anderson,  C.  o.,  of  a  ton. 

Deatk.'-'OcU  89.  Mrs.  Wyatt,  wife  of  Capt.  WyatX,  of  the  Ck>iilitry  terrier 

OUT  STATIONS. 

BirtiU.— Dec.  ft.  The  lady  of  Lieat.  Thomas  BKylyt  H*  K-  ^XNb  reg«.,  at 
PDoiMdbu  of  a  son.i^an.  S.  At  Vizlaingrani,  the  hidy  of  Mi^or  Manvtt,  oott* 
mandiniip  the  11th  N.  I.,  ot  a  son.^7.  At  Maaalipataitt,  the  lady  of  Okpl.  J, 
Mktthews,  STth  regt.,  of  a  bod.— ^.  At  Lahorpore,  the  lady  of  Cnpt.  J.  Halka, 
Sub.-Asatttant,  H.  €.*«  Stud,  of  a  son ;  at  Bhooj,  theHidir  of  Elis.  Doheity, 
im  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter ;  at  Nagpoiv,  the  lady  of  Lletit  -Col.  Wilson,  of  the 
Rifle  eorp«,  of  a  danghter.— 19.  At  Negapatam,  the  lady  of  Mr.  J.  M.  M«hl- 
dorft,  of  a  son. — 19.  At  Pktna,  the  wife  of  Mr.  D.  Joce,  ot  the  PatnaooUee^ 
torship,  of  a  dan^ter.-*18.  At  Blichpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  Ledlle,of  th» 
S9lh  Bengal  N.7.,  of  a  stiil-bom  aon.*«~«.  At  Jvbhiilporei,  the  lady  ofO^. 
M.  Nidiolion,  of  a  ■oo.-*aO.  At  Maernt,  the  lady  of  H.  TMoBtt,  Em\^ 
K,  M.*a  1 1th  Drags.,  of  a  son^— ^ob«  1.  At  Hadj^edungaft,  the  lady  «f  W.  J. 
Baldwin,  Ssq.,  of  a  son ;  at  Oourypoiv,  the  lady  of  J.  R.  Cook,  fils^,  of  a 
son.— 4k  At  Baaleah,  the  lady  of  O.  O.  Maepherson,  Esq^  of  a  dauglUer ; 
at  Dacca,  the  Ifdy  of  Capt.  J.  Witkltia,  HSd  N.  I.,  of  a  datgkar. 

Afarria^et.— Dec.  19.  At  Berha»|>M«,  Ctpt.  D.  Wilkinson,  8Sth  N.  1.,  to 
Miss  Beaty,  only  danghler  of  the  late  F.  Beatj,  Esq.,  R.  N.— Jan.  9.  At 
Mysore,  Mr.  WilliaiB  King,  of  the  Residency  Ofteok  «o  IKDss  Arabella  Jane 
Fennler.  seeond  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Fermler,  of  the  Rereoue  Board.^- 
90.  At  Hanirpofe,  in  Bundeltund,  Gavin  TumbuU,  Esq.,  H.  C.*8  Medical 
EsUbliahment,  to  Miss  J.  J.  Fenwick.^fil.  At  Chinsurah,Mr.  J.  F.  Malcolm, 
fo  Jane  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  B.  Saunders,  Esq.,  altoney-at-law. 
— ^98.  Mr^  L.  de  Almeyds^  fourth  son  of  the  late  J,  B.  Almeyda^  Eaq«,  to  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Rebetro. 

Deai4«.-«-Dec.  8  At  Amherst  Island,  near  Cheduba,  John  Breni,  £•<!.  of 
ibe  firm  of  Breen  and  Co.,  aged  67. — 19.  In  eamp,  near  Colap«>re,  in  his  SSt^ 
vear,  Andrew  Gibson,  Esq.,  M*  D.,  Surgeon  Ist  Gren.  reg. — 19.  At  Goa, 
Major  A.  Pereira,  aged  about  77  vears.  Major  Pereira  was  a  native  of  Bom- 
bay.— ^21.  At  Secttuderabad,  Matilda,  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  Sub-Aasist* 
Surgeon  W.  Collins,  aged  16  months.— 94.  At  Saugor,  the  hithnt  daughter  of 
Dr.  Uitinhan.— 97.  At  Ctittack,  Lieut.  J.  G.  Gordon,  9Dt1i  N.  I.,  son  of  A; 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  BiDllhst.— 4^9.  At  Colapore,  in  the  Soiuthem  Mahratta  country, 
Lieut.  Wensley  Lewis,  of  4th  Liglkt  <3kt.-«Jan.  13.  At  Mazagaum,  V.  Hale, 
Saq*  #f  the  Hon.  Ovmaany *s  Cifti  Senriee,  aged  a9>-*14.  At  Sarat,  itm  ufcnt 
son  of  Miuor  G.  S.  wlUehiil,  lOth  N.  I.  (  at  Akyab  island,  ArnM^an,  Uant^ 
CoK  L.  Wiggins  of  the  d9d  N.  I.--17.  In  Assaia,  Capt.  J.  H.  Waldroo,  4«th 
N.  I. ;  at  Kedgeree,  W.  Chalmers,  Esq.,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bhaufful*' 
pore,  aged  40. — 19.  At  Prome,  Mr.  G.  Godfrey,  clerk  of  the  Pay-Ofilce,  Ava, 
aged  95.-— 90.  Near  Chatterpore,  the  lady  of  Dr.  G.  T.  Urouhart ;  at  Sethlii- 
uore,  Capt.  Arch.  Montgomerie,  of  the  Pension  Establishment. — 71,  At 
Mongljiyr^.  Petty,  the  eldest  son  of  J.  P.  Ward,  Esq.,  C.  S,,  aged  5  ;  in 
camp,  kt  Bhurtpore,  of  )ils  wounds  T«ceiTed  in  the  storm  on  the  tStb,  LiMit. 
Henry  Candy,  of  the  1st  Bengal  Europ.  Regt.  This  gallaot  young  oftcer 
belonged  to  the  two  companies  o^  that  distinguished  corps  whldi  headed  the 
assaulting  cotuun  on  the  Jngeena  Gate,  under  Liettt.-Co1.  John  Defamldii. 
and  having  lost  all  their  own  officers,  were,  on  the  termination  of  the  day,  led 
back  to  their  tents  by  those  of  another  tfegiment. — 81.  At  Serampore,  Caot. 
A.  Montffomerle,  of  the  Invalid  Establishment,  aged  aB.-— Feb.  d.  At  Delhi, 
C.  Cowoll,  the  youngest  son  of  Lient.-Col.  Cooper. — 19.  Mr.  A.  Coss,  of  the 
Hen.  Company's  Marine,  ag^  64 ;  at  Samaraog,  J.  A.  Aganoor,  Esq.,  late 
head  teacher  of  the  Armenian  Philanthropic  Academy. 
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At  tea^ — Nov.  19,  onboard  the  ship  CamaHe,  on  liis  passage  to  Penang. 
Capt.  H.  B.  Soarborough,  of  the  Country  Service. — Jan.  1 1,  on  board  tbe  H.  G 
frifftte  HaiUm^t  off  tM  Ix»w  laAand,  Lieut.  ChaHes  Boye,  aged  8S.— Late^, 
On  board  tbe  Hertuieg,  whilst  proceeding  from  Arracan  to  Madras,  Capt.  R. 
Agnefw,  of  1st  Gr.  Bat* 

EUROPR. 

BMki — July  16.  At  Edlftborgh,  the  lady  of  Ueut.-Col.  Macgregor,  08A 
Regt.,  of  a  son* — 16.  At  Lympstone,  Devon,  the  lady  of  Msjor  Gollis^  of  a 
d^Hghter. 

Afarria^eff.->-Jane  91.  At  Berlin,  J.  Annesley,  Esq.  H.  M.'s  Gonsal  at 
Bwcelona,  to  the  Bafoness  ClemeoUne  of  Brockhausen.— 9i.  A.  Wood,  Esq*. 
Beagal  Atedical  Estab..  to  CaroUne  Stewart,  daagtater  of  Col.  Sherwood,  of 
tbe  Itongal  Artillery. 

X>eaCik«.-«-May  9.--43n  board  the  ship  Maiilamd^  Eliza,  wife  of  li^ut-Col. 
D.  CampbeU,  of  the  Bombay  Establi8hment.---6.  On  her  passage  from  Cal- 
ctUa,  Mrs.  Boyd,  rrflct  of  the  late  M.  W.  Boyd,  Esq.  H.  0.^*9  service.-^imo 
&  At  the  Royal  Pislace,  Setllle,  Sir  John  Downle,  Major-Ooa.  in  the  8mi« 
nish  sorfice.^«a.  At  his  resideBoe  in  Wellsy  J.  Holloway,  Boq.,  Admiral  of 
lbs  Redi/-^4ly  S.  At  Taonachy,  near  Forres,  Aliyor-Gei].  W.  Grant,  aged 
79  ytoan.— Ak  At  High  Wood,  of  apoplexy,  Sir  Stamford  Raflea^  late  Llem.- 
Oo^vertior  of  Beofeomn  and  Singapore.^.  At  London,  John  F^auhar,  tlio 
Itfe  owiier  of  FoBtUll  Abbey.-^.  At  Bertxes  in  Switzerland,  Ueut.-GM. 
Slir  Moaaley  Power,  K.C.B.  and  K.T.S.— 1«.  At  Dublin,  the  Hon.  Lieot. 
S.  T.  Ottgley,  Qrenadier  Guards,  aged  20  years.*-->40.  At  Plynomh,  Capt. 
tko  Hoo.  R.  aodiMr/«  R.  N.  of  his  Mi^ty*s  ship  Dryad,  brothcfr  to  Lord 
Rodney. — Lately,  at  Liverpool,  where  he  arrired  in  liad  health,  Capt.  Don- 
nelly, H.  C.*s  Military  service,  Bengal,  and  nephew  to  Vice  Admiral  Donnelly. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

CALCUTTA.— Feb.  B,  1896. 

G&vemmeiU  SeeurUiet,  ^t. 


Buif  ttf.At,  $eUJtM  Mm. 
Remitlftblo  Loan,  Six  iter  CttM,  ...*..    Pttmiwm  9S    S         S9    S 

Five  per  Cent.  Loaa tHicount,     IS  S    S 

New  Five  percent.  Loan IHUo.  0  19  1    ft. 

BXCUANOE. 

On  London,  Six  Months*  Sight,  per  Sicca  rupee 21  a  19 

Or  Bombay,  Thirty  Days*  Sight,  08,  per  100  Bombay  rupees. 
On  Madras,  do.,  09  a  06  Sicca  rupees^  per  100  Madras  rupees. 
Bank  Shareo— Premium  6,800  to  ^fiOO. 

MADRAS.W-FBB.  1,  IS96. 
G^emment  Secnritiit,  S^c,  as  Uut  qmoted^  viz. : 
Six  per  Cent.  Paper,  iiO  per  Cent.  Premkn^  ^ 
OU  Fire  do.    do.        1  do.  Diteount.  ^  Majrket  Vfry  doll. 

New  do.  do.    do.  Par.  ^ 

EXCHANOB. 

On  England,  at  Three  Months*  Sight, 1  10* 

Ditto,  at  «ix  Months*  Mgbt, ]  |q| 

On  Bengal,  104  at  107  Madras  ruf  ees,  per  100  Sicca  rupees. 
On  Bombay,  98  Bombay  nipees,  per  100  Madras  rupees. 

BOMBAY.— FEBauABY  4, 1886. 

EXCHANGE. 

On  London,  Six  Months*  Sight It.  lOA  lo  U.  U<f. 

Oft  Calcutta,  T^inety  Dji>  s*  «ighl,  lOjJ  Bombay  rupees,  per  100  Sicca  rupees. 
On  Madras*  'rhirt>  Days*  Sight,     07  ditto,  per  100  Madims  do. 
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ARRIVALS   FROM    BA8TXRN   VORTS. 
0ito.        PwtofAirlTAl.         Sblp'iNamt.        ConuMndcr.      Plact  «f  Deptit.    Dili. 


1906. 
June  80 
Jnty  1 
July  1 
July 
Jaly 
July 
July 
Jnly 
Joly 
Joly 
July 
Jnly 
July 
Jnly 
July 
Jnly  10 
July  10 
Jnly  11 


Portsmouth 

Off  Falmouth 

CMT  Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Off  Plymouth 

Off  Falmouth 

In  the  Clyde 

GruTesend  . . 

Portsmouth 

Dartmouth  . . 

Portsmouth 

Weymouth 

Deal 

Deid 

Portsmouth 

Deal 


Lonaeh 

M.  Wellesley 

Maria 

Thos.  OreuTllle 

Mary  Ann    . . 

Cesar 

Triton 

Andromeda  . . 

Catherine 

Oscar 

William  Miles 

Columbia 

Kalns 

Triumph 

Bussorah  Merch 

Alacrity 

John 

Midas 


Driseoll  . . 
Coulson 
Thomson  . « 
Manning  . . 
O'Brien  . . 
Walt 
Orear 

Muddle  . . 
Porter 
Stewart  . . 
Sampson  . . 
Wilson  . . 
Sinclair  . . 
Green 

Stewart     . . 
Findlay    . 
Popplewell 
Baiffrie 


Bombay 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Bengal  .. 

Bengal  .. 

Bengal  .. 

N.S.Wales 

N.8.Wale8 

Bombay 

Mauritius 

Penang  .. 

N.S.Wales 

Mauritius 

Bombay 

Bengal  .. 

Bombay 

Bengal  .. 

N.S.Wales 


Feb;  6 
Mar.  8S 

Mar.  iO 
Feb.  S9 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  II 
Feb.  8 
Dectt, 
Feb.  n 
Feb.  96 
Fdi.  15 
AIar«h8 
April  9 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  A 
Jan.  18 
Feb.  91 
Feb.  18 


1896. 
Jan.  6 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  17 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  94 
Jan.  96 
Jan.  98 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  IS 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  98 
Feb.  98 
Feb.  98 
Feb.  96 
Mar.    9 


ARRIVALS   IN    EASTERN    PORTS. 

Port  of  Anbol.  6bip*i  Nano.  ComaMndcr. 

CalcutU  ..  Jara  ..  Driver 

Bombay  . .  Cornelia  . .  Archer 

Calcutta  . .  Neptune  . .  Cumberlege 

Calcutta  . .  Elphlnstone  . .  Maclean 

CalcutU  ..  Medina  ..  Briggs 

Bombay  . .  Catherine  . .  Porter 

Madras  . .  Wellington  . .  ETims 

Calcutta  ..  Claudine  ..  Christie 

Madras  . .  La  Madras  . .  Douian . 

Calcutta  ..  Norfolk  ..  Grelg. 

Calcutta  . .  Prince  Regent  . .  Salmon 

Bombay  . .  Windsor  Castle. .  Heathom 

Calcutta  . .  Resource  . .  Tomlln 

Calcutta  ..  Eaisa  ..  FUth 

Calcutta  ..  Osprey  ..  M'Gill 

Madias  . .  Barossa  . .  Hutchinson 

Calcutta  . .  Upton  Castle  . .  Theaker 

Madras  •<.  Fairiie  ..  Short 


PtriorBopart. 

London 

Boston 

Lond.  ft  Madias 

Lond.  ft  Madras 

London,  fte. 

Greenock 


London 

Bordeaux 

Lond.  ftMadfns 

Singapore 

Bennd 

Lond.  ftMadns 

London 

Lirerpool 

Lond.ft8t.Jago 

Bombay 

London 


DEPARTURES   PROM   EUROPE. 


PMt  of  Depart. 
1896. 

Jnne  96  LlTCfpool 

June  95  Deal 

June  96  Deal 

June  97  Deal 

June97  Deal 

June  90  Hull 

July    1  Deal 


.  SUp^tNSBM. 

John  Taylor. .  Atklaaon 

Hoppo  . .  Simpson 

Bnrrell         . .  Metcalfe 

MoffiUt         . .  Brown 

Hugh  Cravford  Langdon 

Emma  . .  North 

Cambridge   .. 


Capeai 

China 

New  South  Walis 

Bengal 

Ma£as  andBsiftl 
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ilMt.       fort  of  Dci^vt.  Ship*!  Nimt. 


1690. 


OMBmander. 


Jul' 
Jal^ 
Jid^ 
Jul^ 
Jul 
Jul' 
Jol 
Jal' 
Jd; 
Jttl 

Jul' 
Jni: 
JH 
Jttl 
J«l' 
Jul 
Jul 
Jvl 

Jttl 

Jul 

Jttl 
Jrti 
Jul 

Jtti; 

Jul 

J«i' 
joi; 


Doa 

Deia 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Ded 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Greenock 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Liverpool 

Greenock 

Deal 

Liverpool 

Deal 

Uyerpool 

Deal 


Reaper         . .    Broad 
Asia  . .     Adamson 

Isabella        . .    Wiseman 
Cam  Brae  Castle  Davey 


Laburnum 

Ellen 

MUo 

Symmetry 

Alary  Ann 

Ceylon 

Britannia 

Warner 

Rockingham 

LadvKennaway  Surfleu 

Madras         . .     Beach 

Princess  Amelia  Kellaway 

Fhcenix        .  ^     Anderson 

Winchelsea  . .     Everest 


Tate 

Camper 
Winslow    .. 
Smith 

SpoUiswoode 
Davison 
Ferris 

M»Vlcar      . . 
Fotheringham 


nMlinaiioa.  , 

Bengal 

China 

China 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Cape  and  Mauritius 

Manilla  and  China 

Bengal 


a^veland 
Jessie 
Cornwall 
Coromandel . 
LallaRookh. 
Ionia 

Mary  Hope  . 
Lady  Flora  . 
John  Hayes . 
Woodford  . 
Ganges 
Newcastle    . 


Havllock    .. 

Whiter 

Younghusband 

Boyes 

Stewart 

Pumell 

Farmer 

FUyrer 

Worthington 


Mitford 
Brown 


Ceylon 

Cape  and  Mauritius 

New  South  Walas 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Cape  and  Bengal 

China 

Cork  &  N.S.Wales 

China 

Mauritius 

Cape  and  Aburitius 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Madras»Ptenang,fte. 

Cape  and  Mauritius 

New  South  Wales 

Bengal 

Bengal 

New  South  W«l6« 

Bengal 

Bengal 


OBNBRAL  U8T  OF  PAS8BNOER8. 


Passbnobus  Hombwabds. 

By  the  Tktmuu  GrmviHe,  from  Bengal :— Mrs.  Elliott ;  Mrs.  Droz ;  Mrs. 
Harvey;  Mrs.  Crommeliu;  Rev.  Mr.  Thomason,  Chaplain,  Bengal;  C. 
BlUott,  H.  C.'s  Civil  Service ;  W.  Sherrer,  Esq.  ditto  ;  Mr.  Allen  ;  Capt. 
Hutchinson,  Bengal  Engineers;  Capt.  Wrottesley,  H.  M.  16rh  Lancers; 
Ueut.  Williams,  Bengal  N.  L ;  Mr.  G.  Simms,  Assist.  Surg. ;  Miss  Temp- 
lar, Bflss  Drew,  AOss  £.  F.  Crommelin,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Hawkins ;  Masters 
O.  Money,  Gilbert  Money,  W.  A.  Crommelin,  F.  Currie,  and  M.  Aioslle ; 
8i 


By  the  JLonadb,  from  Bombay  i^Mrs.  CoL  Bellaals ;  Mrs.  Col.  MacDowall 
and  child ;  Mrs.  Marriott  and  child ;  Mrs.  Norton  and  two  children  ;  Thos. 
Warden,  Esq.  Civil  Service;  Rev.  Mr.  Norton;  J.  D.  Nieol,  Esq.;  Col. 
Blark  Napier,  H.  M.  0th  Foot;  Ueut.  Col.  Mayne,  Dep.-Qu.-Mast.-GeB» ; 
Al^.  Motgaa,  7th  N.  L ;  M^i-  Gash,  Queen's  Royals ;  Abg.  Tovey,  and 
Surg.  Amott,  H.  M.  90th  Fool;  Capt.  Greaves,  Madras  Cavalry;  Lieut. 
Robinson,  H.  M.  4th  U.  Drags. ;  Ens.  Carpenter,  18th  N.  I. 

By  the  itaiiM,  from  the  Mauritius  ;--Lievt.  Burdwood,  R.  N. ;  M^ .  Pritchard ; 

a^.  PoreoMi;  OB|it.Ottnn:  Lieut.  Ince;  Lieut.  Walmsley ;  Assist.-Surg. 
1 ;  Mrs.  Guan ;  106  invalids  of  H.  M.  serHce. 
By  the  RusfforoA  Merekant^  from  Bengal  and  Bladras : — Mrs.  Smith ;  BIrt. 
Mrtge ;  Mrs.  Mears ;  Miss  Fltugerald;  Capt.  Melge,  45ibRegt,;  lieut.  and 
A4i.  Keimy,  H.  M.  SOth  Regt. ;  Mr.  Manton ;  7  servants;  30 invalids. 
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By  the  AtatrUy,  from  BoralMy  :^Liem.  Mlllegaii ;  Lie«l.  Sewtll. 
By  the  Audrgmeda,  froia  N«ir  Soslb  W«le»i--afr.  Mwnifcpj;  Ilie;  W. 
llMniilon,  8iii«Bov,  R.  N. ;  Mr.  HmHtan,  frda  Van  Dtennn'a  Uii4  ;  Ife. 
Bamiltoii  and  twv  chUdren ;  Mn.  Biabee  and  two  cbildreo ;  Mr.  R.  Betbnoa ; 
Mr.  Walter  and  serTant. 

By  the  Jfifea,  fH»iii  Penang  .---Livut.  Karr»  6fttb  Bengal,  N.  I. 

Br  the  John^  from  Bengal  r^'^fs.  StephensMi ;  Mrs.  Bavle  t  Mrs.  Siilber^ 
land  and  cMldfsii;  Mrs.  Cole  and  childreo;  Mrs.  RichardMfn  aid  ehlK 
(Iren;  Lieut.  Richardson,  H.  M.  Royals;  Lf««t.  iSmitli,  H.  M»  45th  Ragt.; 
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HONSIEtJR  DE  SI81I0ND1   ON  tttt  ^TAtE  AND  PROSPECTS 
OF  INDU. 

frn  Qo  less  honourable  to  the'cKstingttiBlied  fbrelgner  whosB 
uune  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  than  it  is  humiliatiDg  to 
Dur  paitriotisni  as  Englishmen,  to  see  the  interests  of  two  rntok 
eountries  as  Greece  and  India  occupy,  snccessitely,  his  thoaghtft 
and  his  pea,  while  hundreds  of  onr  countrymen,  of  eqaal  fortunei^ 
leistre,  talent,  aad  far  more  abundant  professions,  remain  silent  as 
the  grave'  on  the  massacres  that  deluge  the  one  with  blood,  Iui4 
the  oppressions  that  weigh  down  the  other  with  suffering  and 
misery. 

With  respect  to  Greece,  it  has  been  ah6wn  In  the  able  and  im^ 
preasive  Appeal  of  M.  de  Sistnondi,  given  before,  how  all  Europe 
leaves  us  in  the  rear ;  the  people  of  every  country  but'  our  own, 
pressing  forwai€  to  the  aid  of  the  persecuted  Greeks,  whili^  we  alone 
hold  back  as  if  we  feared  to  give  them. a  helping  hand.  It  might 
indeed  be  urged  as  some  palliation  for  our  apathy  in  this  respect', 
that  t>ther  nations  being  geographically  nearer  to  Greece,  ha^'  a 
niore  direct  interest  in  her  emancipation,  and  were  more  likely  to 
need  a  barrier  against  the  encroaclunents  of  the  Turks  than  our- 
selves. B«t  not  evoD  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  can  be  alleged  to  justify 
our  crimmal  indiflerence  with  respect  to  India, — ^which  w«  call  withuw 
8maU  pretensions  of  superiority,  our  Empire  in  the  East, — for  Which 
VB  Ime  an  especial  Board  or  Legisbture>-*from  wlich  tens  of 
thoaaaads  of  our  coimtiymen  have  derived  ail  their,  conseqaeaee 
*nd  all  their  wealth,*-to  which  our  manu&ctureni  may  look  ror  the 
Wgest  and  richest  mart  that  ever  yet  invited  commercial  enter- 
P^issy  and  which  we  .are  therefore  .bound,  by  every  tie  of  honour* 
^  svery  consideration  oi  interest,  to  protect  and  improve. 

To  see,  therefore,  the  great  interests  of  this  vast  dependsncy  of 
&gland  almost  totally  ne^cted  here,  while  they  are  made  lht» 
^ttogeetof  inquiry  and  discussion  byforel^  writers  of  the 
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conK'^anding  talent,  and  our  aystem  of  rule  over  this  distant  country 
treated  of,  again  and  again,  in  the  most  popular  periodicals  of  the 
ContiVient,  is  a  reproach  to  the  nation  that  so  manifestly  neglects 
i^du^ts  wtll  as  its  inteppeat;:a»dtf  not- felt  aad  remosred  by 
some  effort  to  overtake  ind  outstrtp  foreigners  in  the  race,  will 
unquestionably  lead  to  such  a  revival  of  general  inquiry  into  the 
weakness  of  our  position  in  India,  as  cannot  but  encourage  the  am« 
bition  of  continental  powers  to  share  with  us  that  vast  dominion, 
by  attempts  at  least  to  recover  their  okK'  and  perhaps  to  odd  to 
these  new  conquests  on  the  shorea  of  Hindoostan. 

From  whatever  quarter,  however,  such  inquiries  and  disquiidtions 
proceed,  we  think  it  right  to  lay  the  facts  developed,  and  opinions 
entertained  by  the  writers,  befQre  our  countrymep,  both  here  and 
in  the  East,  where  especially  foreign  periodicals  are  but  little 
known,  and  where  this  publication  has  the  means  of  giving  to  the 
contents  of  others  a  more  general  circulation  than  they  could  ever 
tsommaad  While  confined  to  their  original  paif^.  With  thi«  vt^w, 
we  proceed  to  give  an  analysis,  accoAipanied  with  oci^adkuial  ex* 
tracts  of  .the  article  of  M.  de  Sismondi,  as  published  in  the  Numip 
lier  of  the  *  Revue  Encyclopedique '  for  May  1826.  The  article  is 
lirofessedly  an  account  of  the  '  Oriental  Herald,'  its  origin,  pro^ 
pess,  object,  and  character,  on  which  the  writer  expatiate  freely, 
and  with  approbation.  Our  object  is  not,  however,  lo^  repeat  the 
commendations  bestowed  on  the  work  itself  or  its  ce0dtttotor«  Tkey 
who  are  curious  in  such  matters  may  be  gratified  by  an  inspeeHms 
of  the  original,  where  they  will  find  an  estimate  drawn,  certainly 
.with  a  fiattering  hand,  but  as  we  have  no  personal  acquamtanc^ 
with  the.  enlightened  author,  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  but  that 
it  is  also  a  faithfut  one.  After  a  short  introductory  account  of 
Che  nature  of  this  publication,  the  writer  passes  to  the,  general 
consideration  of  Indian  affairs,  commencing  with  the  following : 

.  '  A  ttiiivertal  impulse  sppe^re  to  draw  the  baman  race  towardi  a  more  happy 
period.  It  raises  to  the  fall  et^oymeut  of  liberty  the  two  continents  of 
America ;  it  admits  the  black  race  to  all  the  benefits  of  civilization,  whether 
fil  Hayd  or  at  Sierra  Leohe ;  it  esUblishes  it  new  Efiro}>e  In  Aastftilasta, 
whera  we  see  population  and  coBBDeroial  citieii  rapl<By  springlav  up*  te* 
49M^  wi^b'.all  the  advantages  of  old  ^inglsiid;  Bm  this  ganeivS  igovagifpt^ 
wblcb  fills  the  philosopher  with  jov^  Wliich  consoles  him  for  tbe  misfortobea 
be  has  sufltered,  by  the  hope  that  i{ie  generations  which  succeed  him  Will  be 
better  and  more  happy,  is  ^et  Imt  fttebly  felt  in  the  vast  empfra  ef  IfkHiL.  IM 
41  those  places  where  dviUsatlim'is  progresatfe,  we  see  thai  the  tmfeMwa  ^ 
thi|  buma^  nee  ara  tbe  most  ciTflia^  people  of  Europe,  who,  wUh  tbe  ^^i^y 
wbicl)Js  natural  to  them,  disperse,  themselves  over  the  universe,  carry mff  to 
th^  most  remote  natiods  their  industry,  tMr  commerce,  and^  at  tbe  ikme'tUBe^ 
tb^Fideas,  ania  garsii<ft  alio  by  tbe  edueation  tHey  glv*,  tbteltlgimt  b«iQ9a  ftw 
tbe  canse.of  bmaaniliy,  and-  frifods  for  tiiebr  country:  B«|  India  \%  ^^x*^ 
from  these  beneltkctors  of  the  human  r%ce.  The  Company  of  merchants  who 
meirn  this  fist  empire  repulse  them  with  all  their  power^  Tlike  BkMah 
fc^fewwwBt  tas  eondluded  Arfatlei  with  most  of  the  Attwriesa  hpnWes 
tNparly syh|ect  to  Spate;  it  Jaa  goanateed  t«)  its  sufcQectstbaliWftjrto 
.purchase  lands,  to  explore  mines,  to  emrelse  every  desoiptioa  of  fisdvitry 
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ittiiese  iwiole  climsles ;  1M7,  erm  to  rraniB  tber6  in  cue  of  wv,  «Mler  th^ 

protection  of  the  same  laws  as  American  citisens:  or.  If  they  wish  to  retinv 
they  have  secored  them  a  whole  year  subsequent  to  ihe  commencement  of  hos- 
ttlities»  in  vtilch  to  disfiose  of  their  property. 

*  None  of  the  acts  of  the  Ministry  have  gained  them  so  mnch  populartiy  as 
the  conclusion  of  these  treaties.  But  the  empire  of  India  hHongt  to  the  British 
CoTemment ;  and  yet  those  advantages  wh'ch  it  has  obtained  for  the  English 
in  Mexico,  in  Pern,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  it  refVises  to  them  in  Hlndoostan !  No 
£ngUshmaB  can  there  purchase  land;  none  can  establish  any  kind  of  industry 
attached  to  the  soli ;  none  can  labour  to  raise  the  Indians  to  the  rank  of  thiie 
English,  and  in  teaching  them  the  arts  of  England,  teach  them  at  the  same 
time  her  manner  of  thinkiog  and  feeling,  without  especial  and  express  per- 
mission. The  £ngUshman  who  cannot  be  sent  away  from  Mexico,  or  Rio  &t  la 
Plata,  without  trial  and  judgment  by  law,  can  be  banished  without  inquiry, 
or  without  fonnalitv  of  any  kind  from  Bombay  or  Calcutta ;  his  property, 
which  is  sacred  in  the  midst  of  Spanish  Creoles,  or  the  copper-coloured  nations 
of  America,  can  be  annihilated  under  fhe  eyes  even  of  the  English  Judges 
themseWes,  by  tlie  first  caprice  of  the  English  Ea^  India  Comjpany  .* 

Hare  \b  at  once  aa  eaumeration  of  evils  and  abgardttiesy  «r 
rather  we  sfaoald  say,  of  cnmeSf  compounded  of  folly  and  wicked-' 
ness,  which  ougrht  to  make  erery  J^ngiishman  blush  that  such 
thbgs  should  be  told  of  his  country  and  himself.  Can  the  intel- 
ligent people  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  Russia,  among 
whom  the  Revue  Encyclopedique  largely  circulates,  and  to  whom 
the  reputation  of  H.  de  Sismondi  is  a  guarantee  for  his  fidelity  of 
description— <an  these  people  peruse  such  a  picture  of  our  Indian 
policy  and  not  entertain  a  contempt  either  for  our  understandings,  if 
we'tfaink  this  system  of  policy  a  good  ope,  or  for  our  charscters,  if, 
knowing  it  to  be  bad,  we  resist  every  attempt  to  improve  it  ?  The 
North  Americans  have  already  set  the  example  of  trading  largely 
to  India,  and  without  incurring  any  expense  whatever  for  establislK 
meats  there,  participating  in  all  the  benefits  of  a  commerce,  which 
till  lately  was  open  to  all  the  #orld  and  shut  oidy  to  £!nglfehmen« 
excepting  only  the  monopolists  of  the  East  India  Company, — the 
condition  in  which  China  still  remains.  The  South  Americana  wiU 
na  doubt  speedily  do  the  same,  and  the  continental  nations  will 
follow'^o  that,  before  long,  we  shall  probably  see  all  the  advan' 
tages  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  which  is  the  oii^ 
real  advantage  to  be  enjoyed  by  ounelves  or  otheiB,  and  the  onA 
plea  on  wfaicfa  the  East  India  Company's  charter  is-  contlmie<!^ 
shared  more  hugely  by  other  nations,  leaving  us  all  the  ^^  honour 
and  glory**  of  paying  all  tiie  charges  of  governing  the  country  1  an4 
eaddiiog  the  nation  with  an  ajunmlly  inereasing  debt,  while  udsee 
aen  diride  among  them  the  unihcumbered  profits  of  a'fire;e  ajiil 
flourishing  trade!  The  ^Uy  of  this  eitilusion  of  EngOshnteA 
generally  from  India,  and  the  subjection  of  th^  few  who  are  per-* 
flilttad  to  enter  it  to  such  odious  and  despotic  power,  b  seen  by  all 
^yee'  but  our  own«  But,  like  most  crimes  against  societr,.  i\m  eon* 
C^nii  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  pumshmient,  and  if  apt  re* 
Mdied  in  doe  time«  wiU  be  avenged  on  ita  ^rpetratora  wilii  the' 
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AMMt  ter)4M6  and  dMtructive  oon^equetfNS.* ,  We  pras  on  to  ih$ 
observations  of  the  author : 

*  Th«  two  continents  of  America  are  nnchnore  extensite  thav  India,  bat 
they  are  fkr  from  coi^tainiog  an  equally  numerous  population,  and  in  many 
respects  thev  are  not  so  far  advanced.  India  contains  at  least  a  hundred 
millions  of  tnhabitanU ;  it  is  reaUy  as  civilized  as  Europe,  setting  aside 
the  countriea  subjected  to  the  sceptres  of  Russia  and  Austria.  The  In- 
dians, far  from  being  barbarous,  were  civilised  long  t>efore  ourselves ;  they 
preceded  us  by  several  thousand  years  in  the  perfection  of  agricalture,  of 
industrious  arts,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  figures,  which  we 
possess  from  them,  in  the  taste  for  poetry,  in  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and 
even  in  what  some  people  conceive  to  be  the  art  of  governing,  that  is,'|n  the 
regularity  and  promptitude  of  obedience.  But  the  Indians  have  been  for 
several  thousand  years  under  the  influence  of  a  Holy  Alliance,  resemblinic 
in  some  respects^that  which  We  have  seen  in  our  days  formed  in  Europe,  a 
league  between  the  civil,  military,  and  sacred  powers,  to  prevent  men  from 
ever  passing  beyond  that  point  in  civilization  to  which  they  had  arrived ;  to 
keep  them  there  stationary  for  centuries,  and  afterwards  to  let  them  retrograda. 

*  The  Native  sovereigns  of  India  have  been  long  since  deposed :  but*th0 
oenquering  Musulnans,  M ogula,  and  Tprtars,  have  taken  their  plaee  in  tUs 
Holy  AUiaoce.  Notwithstanding  the  differenoe  of  faith  from  the  Hindoo 
priesthood,  they  have  embraced  their  political  system  for  retaining  man 
under  the  yoke,  to  take  care  of  him  like  any  other  industrious  animal,  rather, 
tiiafi  u  a-free  being.  The  British  East  India  Company,  in  wresting  the  Indian 
seeptre  finom  the  Mogul,  entered  in  its  turn  into  tms  India  Holy  AlliMO* 
against  the  progress  of  the  human  race:  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  keep.sl^ 
things  stationary ;  they  have  declared  their  opposition  to  all  colonization,  and 
have  prevented  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  India  bv  all  the  obstacles  they  could 
oppose  to  its  progress.  They  also  obstinately  refused,  as  long  as  they  could; 
to  sanction  the  foundation  of  schools,  and  when  at  last  they  were  iridueed  t^ 
appropriate  an  annual  anm  to  the  charges  of  public  education, — ^bout  a  Ihrthiny 
per  head  for  eact)  child  of  an  age  to  need  education,— they  wished  the  greatest 
part  of  thii  sum  to  be  given  to  endow  the  Sancrit  Colleges  for  re-teaching 
the  fables  and  snpeiwtitions  of  Bndima  to  those  wlio  had  neariy  forgotten 


*  But  the  force  of  cirrnstflpaces,  the  enterprise,  of  the  prssent  ee^tury,  aiyl 
the  general  activity  of  Europe  begin  at  last  to  triumph  over  the  politics  of  the 
East  India  Company.  If  the  mass  of  the  Hindoo  people,  having  lost  all  motive 
for  emulation,  all  hope  of  advancement,  is  perhaps  still  more  degraded  thaa 
it  was  nader  the  Musnlmsa  yoke ;  on  the  ether  hand,  io  this  same  nation  Iheni 
ejdsts  a  pertain  number  of  men,  who  begin  to  thhik  of  raising  thenaelvee 
above  their  manuftustures,  and  their  culture  of  rice,  who  have  learnt  the 
English  language,  and  through  it  the  philosophy  and  the  sciences* of  Europe, 
and  who  are  at  last  advancing  towards  that  8t»te  of  mental  cultivatioii  to 
whieh  nan  is  destined  by  PtovkleDee.  The  most  eminent  amosfst  these  la 
the  illustrious  individual  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  (he  Bralimin  RmoL 
Mohun  Roy,  who,  having  directed  his  investigations  to  Christianity,  has 
found  the  fymdamental  principles  of  this  relijf^on  In  the  most  ancient  Vedas; 
and  has  in  eoi^equence  beeome  a  Chrlslian,  without  eeselng  to  be  a  Brabala,' 
fl»s  he  has  shown  to  his  lsUow*oouatrymen  how  the  religion  of  4helr  Sithan 
ni%hi  be  purifie^  and  frsed  fhim  all  which  the  base. passions  of  ^eir  priesta 
have  added  to  It,  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonise  it  with  those  of  nations  the 
laost  cMlghtened  and  moral.' 

We  may  observe,  in  illustratioii  of  this  assertion  respecting  Rajm 
Mdhmi  IUyy>  which  will  no  doubt  appear  singolar  to  many,  that 
it  is  not  80  difficult;  as  it  would  at  first. si^t  seem,  to  become 
s^Cfariadan  and  still  retain  all  the 'dtstinguf shin^' ehat^teilftica 
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tf  H  Brthmin.  >  The  latter,  like  a  Jew,  ia  a  peraon  descended 
from  a^pariicular  seed  or  stock,  and  can  only  cease  to  belong  tQ 
that  body  by.  a  departure  from  those  customs  which  peculiarly 
preserve  the  supposed  parity  of  the  race.  The  Jew,  who  is  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  .who  observes  all  the  fasts  and  festivals,  who 
abstains  from  forbidden  meats  and  drinks,  undergoes  aJl  the  re« 
quired  "purifications,  and  observes  towards  his  parents  and  his  off- 
spring the  duties  imposed  by  the  ritual  of  his  religion,  will  always 
continue  to  be  a  Jew,  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  his  spe- 
culative belief;  as  did  Moses  Mendelsohn,  the  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, who  lived  so  much  in  Christian  society,  and  even  Spinoza, 
who  was  so  remarkable  for  his  infidelity.  Judiaism  and  Hihdooism 
are  more  matters  of  birth  and  ceremonial  than  of  doctrinal  belief : 
Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  are  the  reverse.  No  man,  not  of 
the  seed  of  Abraliam,  can  become  a  Jew,  even  if  he  were  to  undergo 
circumcision  and  follow  the  synagogue  for  ever.  Neither  can  one 
not  bom  of  the  sacred  caste  of  India  ever  become  a  Brahmin, 
though  he  were  to  entertain  every  opinion  held  by  that  class.  But 
any  man  may  become  a  Christian  or  a  Mohammedan  by  merely  sub- 
mitting to  the  ritual  of  baptism  or  circumcision,  and  making  open  pro- 
fession of  the  respective  faiths,  without  vitiating  their  title  by  any 
departure  from  the  precepts  of  each  in  the  practice  of  ordinary  life. 
It  is  this  remarkable  difference  which  makes  the  Jews  and  the 
Hindoos  aKke  indifferent  to  proselytism.  They  cannot  admit  eon- 
verts,  and  therefore 'they  never  persecute  others  for  not  <  being  of 
their  faith ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  proselytism  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  in  consequence  of 
'Which  each  wishes  to  convert  the  other,  and  each  persecutes,  syste- 
matically and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their  several  reli- 
gions, all  who  differ  from  themselves,  constsmtly  teaching  that  those 
who  do  not  embrace  their  particular  faith  ard  their  natural  enemies 
In  this  world,  and  without  hope  of  salvation  in  the  next. 

Ram  Mohun  Roy,  though  he  hds  long  since  outlived  any  active 
belief  in  the  absurd  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  has  never  de- 
parted from  the  observances  of  the  Brahmins,  in  abstaining  from 
animal  food  and  fermented  drinks,  and  in  preserving  that  bodily 
purity  >y'hich  they  deem  so  essential  to  perfection  of  mind.  Incon- 
sequence of  this,  he,  in  the  first 'plac6,  avoids  a)l  reproach  as  to  the 
ordliiary  motive  of  changing  his  profession  of  faith  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  interests  or  sensdal  gratifications  ;  and,  in  the  next,  he  re- 
tails, by  this  means,  an  intercourse  with,  and  an  infinence  among,' 
the  other  Brahmins  of  India,  which  he  would  Inevitably  lose  by 
ILoy  departure  from  the  observances  common  fo  their  caste.  At 
the  same  time,  he  boldly  and  openly  professes  his  preference  of 
Unitarian  Christianity  over  all  other  modes  of  faith,  or  rules  of 
action ;  and  labours  without  scruple  to  inculcate  this  preference 
wherever  Ids  writings  or  his  influence  can  extend.    Such  a  bene* 
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hetor  of  his  sp'ifciesi  would  lie  likely  to  become  ah  object  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  to  so  narrow-niiDded  and  illiberal  a  Cabinet  as  that 
which  rules  the  fate  of  India ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  ellbrti 
to  improve  his  feltow-coantrymefi  ^re,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel,  crosbed  in  their  infancy  by  the  paralyafmg  haind  of  tyranny 
which  Mr.  Adam  and  his  coadjutors  IflUd  upon  the  Indian  Press* 
M.  de  Sismondi  continues : 

'  This  new  actWlty,  this  s^rcb  after «  more  widely  extended  knowledge,  htf 
been  strooglv  seconded  by  a  elass  of  men  becoming  erery  day  more  asmennif 
ki  ImUa,  and.  who  are  destined  to  perform  there  an  Important  part.  TUeT  are 
called  half-castes,  being  the  children  of  English  fathers  and  Indian  mothers. 
There  are  ?ery  few  Europeans  who,  in  those  burning  climates,  do  not  contract 
a  temporary  alliance,  which  is  perhaps  repugnant  to  our  manners,  bnt  whicfi 
is  there  sanctioned  by  universal  cnstom.  it  fa  hot,  therefore,  according  to  the 
general  proportion  of  illegitinate  births  that  the  growth  of  half-castes  shonld 
be  calculated,  but  by  the  thousands  of  unmarried  men  who  every  year  arriTe 
in  India,  and  who,  almost  all,  on  quitting  it,  leate  behind  Xhem  a  family. 
Their  sons,  most  fVeciuentJiy,  receire  an  education  perfectly  English :  they 
anite,  therefore,  the  knowledge'of  the  langnage,the  laws,  the  liberties  of  tbm 
fhthers,  to  that  of  the  laagnages,  nmmers,  and  opinions  of  the  East.  The 
Company,  who  harbour  against  them  the  greatest  hatred  and  jealousy,  wiU 
not  admit  one  of  them  to  the  most  unimportant  ciril  or  military  employment 
6f  which  they  have  the  disposal.  They  are  consequently,  in  general,  obliged 
to  devote  themselves  to  commerec ;  and  many  of  them  have  acquired;  both 
in  the  British  possessions  and  the  states  belonging  to  the  tributary  princes* 
very  large  fortunes.'    . 

.  We  are  ghid  to  perceive  from  this,  t^at  the  story  of  the  plmi« 
dered  house  at  HyderalNid  has  not  been  told  iu  vaio ;  and  that  all 
Europe  will  soon  know  how  unworthy  are  the  Monopolists  of  India 
to  retain  a  system  of  goyemmenty  by  which  they  first  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  of  the  Anglo-Indian  race,  descendants  of  their 
own  stock  mingling  with  the  blood  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  to 
obtain  either  honours  or  wealth  in  the  territory  subject  to  their 
own  immediate  rule,  and  thus  force  them  to  seek  the  reward  of 
their  enterprise  under  the  more  liberal  rule  of  independent  or  tri- 
butary Native  states;  and  then,  when,  under  such  forced  exile, 
they  have  acquired  by  their  industry  and  talents  a  sui&cient  pro-« 
vision  for  their  declining  years,  stripping  them  of  all  they  possess^ 
under  the  wicked  as  well  as  hypocntieal  pretence  of  their  being 
in  receipt  of  usurious  gains ;  the  pretendeni  to  these  scruples  being 
themselTcs  the  greatest  usurers,  the.  most  corrupt  goners  at  the 
eisfpense  of  others/ by  their  exclusive  system,  that  ttie  world  haa 
ever  y^et  beheld.  It  is  weU  that  this  Lb  now  fully  understood  thr^gb- 
out  Europe ;  but  the  time  is  fast  ap.ptoaching  when,  it  will  bci 
rung  in  the  ears  of  oTcry  man  in  Europe  also,  to  rouse,  them  to 
shake  off  a  monster  that,  without  benefiting  itself,  still  preys  upon 
the  Titals  of  the  countiy.  F6r  while  the  But  India  Company 
win  no  hoi\onr,  and  but  a  paltrv  profit  for  themselves,  they  brinff 
ruin  on  the  land  tbey  rule,  and  aisgrace  on  the  nation  to  whicS 
they  belong—- by  their  plunder  of  the  one,  and  their  restrictions  on 
the  enterprise  of  the  other.  Af^er  adverting  to  the  disadvantageoua 
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(NMltion  of  the  miz^d  race,  the  aatbor  passes  to  the  Native  Indians^ 
and  says : 

*  One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  new  impalse  siaimgiit  the  large  mass  of  Indm 
iabftbitaDU,  has  beeo  f*  e  puhlicatloD  of  Journals,  written,  either  by  the  native 
ladians  or  by  the  half-castes,  Iq  the  langmtges  of  the  East.  These  publica-r 
tlons  spread  amongst  an  lotelUgent  popalation,  whose  cirilization  may  be 
dated  back  several  thousand  years,  all  the  ideas  which  belong  to  modem 
times,  and  all  the  progressive  moTements  of  that  nation  whicR  has  contributed 
the  most  to  the  Wprorement  of  the  world.  It  was  not  without  fear  and 
alarm  that  the  jtndia  Company  witnessed  this  ray  of  light,  which  had  already 
|»iefced  the  depths  of  the  abyss.  It  began  to  feel  that  the  men  it  had  so  long 
treated  as  brutes,  hsd  proved  that  they  were  men  by  thought  and  by  in* 
clbatiou;  it  has,  therefore,  placed  new  restrictions  on  all  the  periodical 
writings  published  in  the  languages  of  India  as  well  as  in  English,  though  it 
would  appear  that  thev  are  not  justified  by  the  laws  of  England  In  this 
Murtetion  of  power.  It  Is  impossible  to  read,  without  the  deepest  emotion^ 
the  Memorial  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  King  by  the  illustrious  Ram 
Mobun  Roy.  in  concert  with  several  other  distinguished  Indians  of  Calcutta, 
to  demand  the  support  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  Oriental  languages.* 
In  reading  it,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  writer  unites  all  the  ex- 
perience of  India  to  all  the  knowledge  of  Europe ;  that  stationary  sort  (^ 
wisdom,  which  was  already  ancient  when  Alexander  visited  the  East,  to  the 
promssive  wisdom  of  the  present  age.  He  is  animatedby  the  love  of  liberty, 
by  the  hope  of  the  amelioration  of  his  race ;  he  appreSlites  with  justice  the 
causes  of  Its  degradation  ;  he  knows  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  protects  go- 
vernments against  their  own  abuses,  and  ennobles  the  people,  a;t  the  saim^ 
time  that  it  instructs  them. 

*  We  have  not  space  for  long  extracts ;  but  pur  readers  will  hear,  no  doubt 
with  pleasure,  a  BrahiUin  claiming,  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  the  full 
liberty  to  examine  into  religious  matters.  The  India  Company  assumed  as 
one  of  their  motives  for  establishing  restrictions  on  the  Press,  the  fear  that 
imprudent  publications  would  alann  the  Natives  with  apprehensions  of  an  in- 
terference with  the  prittdples  of  their  religion.    The  petitioners  reply : 

-  **  After  a  body  of  missionaries  have  been  endeavouring  for  about  twenty*fiv^ 
years,  by.  preaching  and  distributing  publications  in  the  Native  langoiges  la 
all  parts  of  Bengal,  to  bring  the  prevailing  system  of  religion  into  msrepute, 
no  alarm  whatever  prevails,  because  the  faithful  subjects  of  your  Majesty 
possess  the  power  to  defend  their  religion  by  the  same  means  that  are  em- 
ployed against  it ;  many  of  them  have  exercised  the  liberty  of  the  press  to 
enmbat  the  writings  of  the  English  missionaries ;  and  they  think  no  other 
pnrtection  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their  ftith.  While  the  teachers  of 
Christianity  employ  only  reason  and  perBna4ion  to  propagate  their  religion, 
the  faithfbl  snbjecU  of  your  Majesty  are  content  to  def^d  theirs  by  the 
same  weapons,  convinced  that  a  true  religion  needs  not  the  aid  of  the  sword 
er  of  legal  punishments  to  proteet  it.  We  have  never  been  able  to  conceiva 
the  fears  lodieated  by  the  ninthaeetion  of  the  *  Restrlctioos  on  the  Press,*  ba« 
easie  we  have  seen  that  the  Goveroneht  did  not  express  any  displeasure  al 
the  pubUcatioo  of  that  which  was  written  on  the  religion  of  the  great  maes  of 
tfie  people,  and  did  not  claim  for  itself  the  exerdse  of  any  arUtrary  power  to 
prevent  i^** 
'  It  is  thus  that  the  Indians  terminate  their  request  :— 


*"  Memorial  of  Ram  Mohnn  Roy  and  other  distinguished  Natives  of  India, 
addressed  to  the  Kinir  of  England.—*  OridnUl  Hereld,*  No.  17.  for  May  189S, 
vol.  V.  p.  50»--ftl6. 
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.  «•  Wc,  tlie  Iktehfti]  Biil^ecU  of  your  Mtjeity*  •mratod  by  Ibe  ^Mmemmt 
almnn  half  the  fflobe,  appeal  to  the  heart  of  yoar  Majesty  by  that  synipath  j 
wMcb  forms  a  paternal  link  between  you  and  the  most  humble  of  vour  sub- 
leets ;  we  supplicate  yon  not  to  oonslHer  Our  cofldfcioii  with  (uaMMiiee. 
Ve  appeal  to  you  by  the  hbnOar  of  that  ifreat  nation,  trhich,  under  your  royaC 
auspices,  Ws  obtained  the  title  of  **•  LibeAtor  of  Europe,*^  that  you  will  not 
*  '  r  subjects  to  be  oppressed  fuid  capriciously  tmnpled 
/  the  glory  of  your  cn>wn,  on  which  \ho  eyes  of  the 
I  oondeoBM  the  Natives  of  hMJUa  to  perpetual  oppreaaioD 
and  degradation.** 

So  powerful  an  appeal  as  this  frooi  a  native  Indian  to  an  fingliih 
monarch,  wculd,  in  the  handv  oi  such  a  roan  as  Burke,  have  filled 
the  world  with  admiration,  and  roused  tip  a  thousand  pens  iir 
Europe  to  support  his  claims.  Such  a  document,  addressed  from 
any  philosopher  of  antiquity,  horn  in  a  Greek  or  Roman  colonv,  to 
the  rulers  of  the  parent  state  in  his  day,  wotdd  he  treasured  up 
uQd  referred  to. as  one  of  the  most  interesting  emanations  of  the 
human  mind.  But  this  Memorial,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 
finglish  composition,  whether  for  the  touching  eloquence  of  its  ap- 
pends, or  the  convincing  power  of  its  arguments,  has  fallen  dead 
from  the  presS)  as  a  thing  that  had  never  heen.  Mr.  Demnan  was, 
indeed,. ahout  to  read  some  portions  of  it  to  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  on.  the  occasion  of  the  Appeal  to  that  hody  against  the 
Restrictions  on  the  Indian  Press,  hut  he  was  Intermpted  and  pre-^ 
vented  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  attended  t6  defend  t^e  East  Isdia 
Company,  and  was  the  canse  of  the  Memorial  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy 
not  heing  read  to  the  King's  advisers ;  while^  as  to  his  Majesty  • 
himself,  his  more  important  daily  ocoupation  of  ^^  fishing  on  Vir- 
ginia water ,^  which  we  learn  from  the  ^  Court  Circular,'  published 
by  authority,  to  be  his  ^'  favourite  diversion/'  has  no  doubt  pre- 
vented its  ever  reaching  his  royal  ears.  It  is,  ^«refore>  as  M.  de 
Sismondi  observes,  that— 

-  *  Up  to  the  present  monent  this  tonchinif  pniyer  has  not  been  conpKed  with  ; 
hut  the  inhabitants  of  India  anil  the  friends  of  hnmatoitymtisi  not  be  dis- 
couraged. The  press,  notwithstandfaag'  the  ahacklea  with  wbieb  it  lam  bcc» 
bnrthened,  is  still  a  powerfal  engine,  which  haetens  the  progress  ofhmun 
knowledge.  It  is  a  (inrost^step  t*  have  bronght  the  ItelUns  to  feel  the  want 
of  daily  pttblication.%  to  direct  thefa-  attention  towards  the  affiiiis  of  the  whole 
mivcrse,  to  demand  of  their  governors  an  acooant  of  what  they  do  by  then  or 
for  them.  Oermany  does  not,  any  nore .  thin  India,  sa^y  a  perfect  fr^edoaa 
of  discussion,  and  vet  a  lettrfeted  Im  aetlvfr  press  hat  given  life  and  thought 
fo  all  Oenoaay ;  all  ranks  o#8ocioty  have  become  mora  eollghlened,  the  de-* 
slrafor  knowledge  inereaseaeverjF  day;  and  the-  Ifovomora,  aMhough  thejr 
do  not  aqffifr  any  eontml  over  their  operaHons^  aMiongk  they  stifle  with  all 
their  power  the  manifestation  of  publie  opinion,  permit  It  neverthelMs,  beeaase 
they  feel  its  power. 

*  For  the  rest,  thanks  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  remnant  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  of  India  is  now  found  in  England.  Lei  not  the  Indiana  forget  this ;  let 
tl^m  support  him  in  his  enterprise ;  let  them  never  permit  silence  to  be  im« 
posed  on  the  only  advocate  who  can  now  speak  boldly  for  them.  It  K  with- 
out doubt,  a  great  disadvantage  for  an  opposition  Journal  to  ftnd  itself  sepa-^ 
rated  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  globe  from  the  abuses,  tko  nialfersattolis« 
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Ift^^cefieBorantborHy,  of -whfch  it'ubdertmkefl  to  enforce  the  repression,  ■« 
well  as  fW>in  those  correipolkdents  from  'whom  it  receiTes  information  ;  but; 
sin^  it  is  the  fate  of  India  to  be  gorerned  by  a  nation  placed  at  so  great  tf 
distance  from  ber ;  since,  on  the  other  hand,  that  goTeming  nation  completelj 
raec^iyeft  th«  soTere)gnly  of  poMit  opinion,  /which,  when  ll  i»  once  cjeirrly 
proDonnced,  infallibly  brings  in  its  \rain  both  the  ministers  and  the  parlia- 
ment ;  it  ts  in  the  heart  of  this  nation,  in  the  bosom  even  of  public  opinion 
there,  that  tbe  Toice  of  the  advooate  of  ln<fia  should  make  itself  h«ard.*  • 

We  trust  that  this  appeal  to  sach  of  the  British  residents  in 
India  3  feel  any  desire  to  hasten  the  improvement  of  that  country 
will  norbe  made  in  vain,  tf  e  have  endeavoured^  again  and  again, 
to  draw  their  attention  to  this  important  consideration — that  with- 
out tMr  &id  and  continual  correspondence,  it  is  impossible,  at  the 
immense  distance  at  which  we  arc  placed  from  the  scene  of  action, 
to  obtain  accurate  imformation  as  to  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
country :  and  although  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  expose  the  absurdity 
and  wickedness  of  the  system  of  the  Company's  government  from 
the' facts  that 'are  already  notorious  to  all  the  world,  yet  this 
exposure  will  derive  greater  additional  strength  from  the  illustra- 
tion afforded  by  recent  instances  of  its  operation  in  the  country 
itself,  r^ow,  indeed,  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to.  deny  what  is 
called  "  abstract  theory,**  and  to  regard  only  narratives  and  facts, 
that  it  is  more,  than  ever  incumbent  on  those  who  have  any  prin- 
ciples to  illustrate,  plain  and  self-evident  as  these  may  be  to  the 
roind  of  the  individual  advocating.them,  to  renu>ve  all  excuse  for 
scruple  on  the  part  of  the  sceptical  by  adding  proof  and  illustra- 
tion— although,  like  gilding  refined  gold  or  painting  the  lily,  it 
may,  to  stronger  eyes,  appear  a  "  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess/' 
It  will  be  for  the  friends  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  of  the  reputation 
of  England,  residing  in  that  country^  to  communicate  the  facts  and 
opinions  within  their  power  to  acquire  and  to  form.  They  may 
rely  on  the  most  unreserved  publication  of  all  that  comes  to  us 
authenticated  when  facts  are  concerned,  or  freely  expressed  when 
opinions  only  are  involved.  Out  of  this  co-operation  the  desired 
good  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  arrive,  in  the  mere  ordinary  operatioR 
of  things,  and  by  the  natural  progress  of  increasing  knowledge  and 
revolving  time.  But  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  accelerfite 
that  progress  by  every  aid  that  can  be  applied  through  the  medium 
now  devoted  to  this  great  and  honourable  end.  The  writer  pro-^ 
ceeds: 

'  Of  an  the  interests  which  have  ever  been  sabmitted  to  the  consideration  of 
men,  those  of  India  are  the  most  extensive.  The  good  and  the  evil  whicR 
Ml  administration  may  do  has  never  presented  itself  in  proportions  so  colossal ; 
•ever  h^ve  the  questions  of  pvbtie  good  been  capable  of  being  explained  in 
sach  clear  terms.  If  the  English  public  once  begin  to  think  about  it,  they 
wilt  soon  be  Interested ;  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  exclude  from  thefV 
tbongbte  the  consideration  of  all  the  good  which  they  may  do.  and  all  the 
evil  which  they  may  avoid.  But  that  spathy  with  which  the  human  miad 
always  considers  things  that  are  far  distant  roust  Jirst  ba  conqnered'  At  pre- 
sent, Todta,  in  wlilch  the  ^glish  can  do  every  thing,  and  China,  in  which  they 
cMi  ilo'nolliing,  lire  to  then!  eepially  Indlfferedt.    Mr.  Buckingham'  mnat  mak#- 
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them  ftsel  tbat  b«  Uboaii  for  tbelr  intenits,  tod  callt  ihem  to  the  peifomKicf 
of  their  duties ;  he  must  make  himself  heard,  and  spare  nothing  to  awaiMB 
icttentioo.  Let  him  for  this  purpose  call  to  his  aid  all  the  enioeot  t  teott  «f 
fiogiand :  and  atteation  onoe  aroused,  the  facts  will  speak  for  themalTM.' 

'  This  is  undoubtedly  the  great  difficulty  to  be  oTeremne.  Tte 
knowledge  of  the  way  iu  which  it  may  he  surmounted  is  not  diffi- 
cult, but  the  accompliehmmt  of  the  esd  by  the  means  which  that 
knowledge  points  out,  i^t  under  existing  circumstancesy  almost  im- 
possible. The  apathy  of  the  Ei^Iish  nation  to  this  most  important 
branch  of  its  duties  and  its  inter<;sts  is  admitted.  But  a  coalition 
of  talent  emanating  from  the  principal  writers  of  England,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  pages  of  the  leading  Journals,  quarterly,  monthly, 
weekly^  and  daily>  would  no  doubt  completely  ron3e  the  nation 
£roaa  its  sleep  on  a  subject  so  foil  of  startling  facts,  if  these  were 
ftf^atcd  but  for  a  single  session.  The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  fixef 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  in  a  degree  scarcely  less  intense  than 
that  with  which  they  beheld  the  progress  of  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  Queen.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  the  name  of 
India,  the  nature  of  its  afiairs,  the  distance  of  the  scene,  or  the 
phscurity  of  the  evients,  which  the  powerful  charm  of  splendid 
talents  united  ^n  one  common  cause,  yet  brought  to  bear  from  a 
hundred  quarters^  and  directed  to  a  hundred  different  points  at  once, 
might  not  be  effectually  overcome.  But  the  exercise  on  any  par^ 
ticular  subject  of  such  talents  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  eminent 
writers  of  England,  is  only  to  he  secured  by  the  payment  to  them 
of  a. certain  number  of  shillings  per  page,  as  lawyers  are  paid  for 
iheir  folios— rising  in  demand  according  to  their  celebrity — (roa^ 
ten  guineas  to  as  much  as  a  hundred  for  a  single  article.  At  this 
rate^  and  by  Ihese  means,  the  first  talents  in  the  country  may  no 
doubt  be  commanded,  and  articles  on  any  given  subject  produced^ 
whether  for  an  Encyclopedia,  a  Review,  or  a  Newspaper.  But 
without  this  golden  wand,  the  pen  of  the  enchanter  is  not  to  be 
moved  :  and  he  who  has  been  already  stripped  and  plundered  of 
all  that  lus  industry  had  acquired  for  the  declining  years  of  his  exr 
istenpe,  can  be  in  no  condition  to  procure  the  talent  which  is  only  tp 
be  purchased  at  such  a  r^te.  He  may  call  indeed  such  pens  to  hia 
aid,  but  he  may  for  ever  call  in  vain*  The  continental  literati  are 
a  totally  different  class  and  description  of  persons  from  those  who 
chiefly  sustain  the  literature  of  England,  and  are  as  much  theif 
superiors  in  the  motives  which  actuate  their  advocacy  of  particular 
views  and  principles  in  literature  and  politics,  as  tiiey  are  in  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  manner  in  which  they  send  forth,  nndev 
the  guarantee  of  their  personal  as  well  n6  professional  respotasibilitf 
and  names,  assertions  and  opinions  which  men  in  England  wouHl 
hardly  dare  to  utter,  except  -under  the  idl-proteeting  dielter  of  9m 
anonynoouA  disguise. 

The  talents  of  Che  whole  nation,  indeed,  whether  in  writers  or 
speakerfs,  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  moeli  a  marketable  •< 
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fiiodity  as  any  otfier  descriptlcm  of  senrke  tliat  men  c«i  perfoim: 
and  the  class  of  literary  and  politica]  ^ters,  formerly  to  be  foaqdin 
men  of  fortune,  who  aeyoted  their  leisare  to  schemes  of  iraprore* 
meat  for  th^  baman  race,  is  now  almost  extinct.  A  few  sexagepa- 
tiaas  are  still  lefi^  but  tbroughoat  Enirland  generally,  any  man  unaer 
lorty  woald  conceive  it  allogetber  labour  in  vain  to  write  an  articlq 
on  any  subject,  however  great  the  interest  to  be  promoted  by  it, 
without  bis  stipulated  number  of  guineas  for  the  pages  to  be  pro- 
duced. Where  other  means  of  subsistence  are  not  available  there 
caa  be  no  dishonour  in  tbia*  .  But  the  universal  spread  of  this  love  of 
moiiey,  and  the  practice  of  measuring  every  thing  by  its  standard^ 
bito  infected  even  men  of  aynple  fortune,  wbo,  half  a  century  ago^ 
would  have  beejn  ashamed  to  ask  any  reward  beyond  the  pleaaure 
of  fxmtributing  to  support  a  good  cause.  Literature  in  Englan4 
has,  in  short,  degenerated  intq  a  mere  trade.  Money  is  the  only 
end  and  aim  of  book-writers,  as  well  as  booksellers  ;  that  produc^p 
tioa  Ja  sMDiTorsally  admitted  to  have  the  greatest  merit  whicb  a 
bookaeller  will  fwrehaae  at  the  highest  price :  and  as  the  taste  of 
the  day,  and  the  probability  of  a  large  sale,  are  thd  only  standards 
by  whicb  he  measures  merit,  the  copyright  of  '  Harriettc  Wilsonf 
itoold  pfoduce  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  noblest  production  of 
the  human  mind,  directed  to  the  highest  object  of  intellectual 
inquiry, .  and  nM>6t  calculated  to  advance  the  happiness  of  the 
hnroan  race  !     .        . 

In  politics  it  is  but  little  better.  There  dlso  the  mostmclan* 
f  holy  instances  of  prostituted  talent  are  every  day  exhibited.  Tha 
editor  of  a  London  journal  will  write  the  leading  articles  for  a 
Tory,  a  Whig,  and  a  RaciHcal  paper>  all  within  the  same  year,  and 
be  best  pleased  with  his  engagement  on  that  which  produces  the 
largest  weekly  pay.  Some,  indeed,  of  ibis  versatile  race  employ 
their  talents  on  both  sides  at  once,  and  can  be  editors  of  an. ultra 
Government  paper  in  town,  and  write  "  leaders,"  as  they  are 
tecbnically  called,  for  two  or  three  violent  opposition  papers  in  the 
country.  We  happened  not  long  since '  to  be  thrown  into  contact 
With  a  veteran  of  this  class,  who  had  been  some  twenty  years  on 
the  town,  who  had  witnessed  the  birth  and  exit  of  more  papera 
than  be  could  count  years  of  his  life,  and  who  confessed,  that  after 
the  vicissitudes  he  had  seen,  it  was  now  become  a  matter  of  thi 
ntmost  bdifference  to  him  what  was  the  subject  or  what  the  view 
df  it  that  was  desired.  He  was  equally  ready  for  any  that  might 
he  proposed,  and  felt  rather  happy  at  having  outUved  all  his 
younger  scruples  on  that  head.  We  have  heard  that  this  indivi<^ 
dual,  who  is  only  one  of  a  large  and  increasing  class,  has  been  one 
among  the  six  or  seven  snccessive  editors  whom  Mr.  Murray  has 
found  it  neceasary  to  try  upon  the  *  Jlepresentative/  Whether  the 
others  who  preceded  and  followed  him  in  ofioe,  at  all  resembled 
him  in  his  indiiference  to  pofitics,  we  do  not  know :  but  whatever  wera 
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their  real  opiniona^  they  wo'uldbe  codipeUed  to  shiipe  them'tothe 
proprietor's  Tiews  in  what  they  wrote^  and  this  ia  all  that  would 
engage  their  attention. 

In  pnbHc  assemblies  the  resemblance  still  continues.    The  eoi^ 
rnpting  infiaence  of  legal  habits  and  practice  seems  to  gain  ground 
9very  day,  and  the  pi'edominance  of  legal  men  and  legal  feeling  in 
most  of  these  assemblies,  gives  a  demoralising  tone  to  their  whole 
composition.    Could  any  one,  without  seeing  and  hearing  it  for 
liimself,  believe  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie,  the  furious  democrat 
of  the  *  Morhing  Chroiiicle/  should  become  one  of  the  meanest 
tools  of  despotism  ?— and  that  after  decrying  with  all  his  force 
the  licentiousness  of  the  Press  in  India,  and  loading  it  with  the 
most  degrading  fetters,  he  should  come  to  England,  defend  in  open 
court  the  publication  of  ^  Hiarriette  Wilson's  Memoirs,' and  sink 
into"  the  apologist  of  the  lowest  and  most  licentious  slander  and 
obscenity  !    Conld  any  one,  without  seeing  it  with  his  own  eyea, 
printed  in  legible  characters  on  the  official  paper,  belfeve  t^iat  a 
fee  of  five  or  ten  guineas  could  induce  Mr.  Brougham  to  appear 
before  the  Privy  Council,  to  join  this  very  Mr.  Serjeant  Spiankie 
in  opposing  Mr.  Denroan  and  Mr.  Williams  on  the  Appeal  against 
the  restrictions  of  the  Press  b  India?  and  tliat  this  zealous  and 
disinterested  advocate  of  the  untutored  negroes  of  the  West  Indies, 
should  have  opposed  the  reading  of  the  Memorial  of  Ram  Mohan 
Roy,  and  other  niitive  East  Indians,  which,  as  a  production  of 
talent  for  Indian  -niindsy  was  entitled  to  his  highest'  respect,  and 
which,  as  pleading  the  interests  of  a  hundred  millians  of  civilixed, 
and,  compaiatively  with  the  nepoesof  Africa,  intelligent  beings^ 
ought  to  have  won  his  regard  ?    When  such  things  as  these  are 
matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  confidence 
in  public  victue  should  decline.;  nor  is  it  stall  to  be  marvelled  at 
that;iiiankind  should  now  begin  to  l^k  for  some  other  cause  than 
mere  indignation  at  oppression  -  aad  crime,  when  they  seek  to  ac- 
count for  the  brilliant  display  of  talent  brought  to  labour  for  years 
in  sncceasion  on  the  impeaclunent  of  Warren  Hastings ;  or  that  they 
should^  think  there  was  something  more  than  mere  chivalric  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  female  iilno<c&nce,  which  set  the  whple  nation  in  a 
flame  at  the  period  of  the  late  Queen's  persecution  and  trial.  When, 
bythe  discnesien<^f  any  Indian  question,  there  is  a  hope  that  the 
Ministiy  of  thedaf.iiltg^f -be  turned  out,  and  an  Opposition,  4)n  ita 
defeat,  stop  into  power,  place,  emolument,  and  all  its  train  of  ad- 
vantages, Uien  indeed  We  ^m»y  see '  an  Amherst  as  well  as  a  list- 
ings impeached  before: the  High  Court  iff  Parliament;  and  wben  a 
cabinet  is  to  be  reversed  by  the  decision;  we  mdy  then  see  the>cause 
Df  a  j)erBecuted  isdividual  in  humble  life,  taken,  up  with  as  much 
warmth  as  ihat  iidiich  inflamed  the  nation,  and  agitated  the  world 
daring  thctrininph  of^Queen  Caroline  over  her  spies  and  pesseca- 
toi^,    It  is  this  conviction  which,  abov^  all  others,  induces  us  to 
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lo  tbink  that  Dothing  can  be  hoped  for  India,  until  the  Governnieat 
of  the  coontry  be  taicen  from  the  hands  of  the  mercantile  Com- 
paay ,  about  whose  <<  concerns  "  (as  if  the  fate  of  the  millions  sub- 
ject to  their  rule  were  not  worth  a  thought). the  nation  do  not 
trouble  themselves  for  a  moment^  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
JUinisters  of  the  Crown,  when  the  mere  contest  which  this  alone 
would  excite  for  the  power  and  patronage  inseparable  from  such 
trust)  would  arouse  the  *^  hatred,  envy,  and  malice*'  of  patriotic 
teal,  and  a  thousand  tongues  that  now  remain  silent,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  gain  by  exercising  them,  would  start  from  their  repose, 
and  fill  the  air  with  clamours  against  the  system,  whose  abomina- 
tions they  had  never  before  discovered,  until,  by  making  them  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they  were  likely  to  be  called  to  the  helm 
of  state  themselves, .to  assist  in  their  removal.  Then,  indeed,  but 
not  till  thei^  the  agitation  anticipated  by  M.  de  Sismondi  might 
take  place.    He  thus  describes,  it: 

*  In  effect,  ttae-EnglUh  will  see  unfolded  to  them  such  details  of  injustice. 
Buch  traits  of  rapacity,  of  despotisyi.  of  corruptioo,  as  will  shook  them  still 
more  from  the  stigma  this  will  affix  to  the  English  name.  They  will  deem 
themselves  responsible  before  God  and  man  for  the  fate  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  subjects,  WTiich  they  haye  acquired  by  means  staiiied  with  many  crimes, 
and  to  whom  they  have  given  the  most  absurd  goTemraent  that  can  be  ima- 
giaed.  Then  will  the  whole  conununity  unite  tiRir  Voices  in  the  general 
clamour,  every  one  will  reproach  himself  for  his  former  silence  or  his  apathy, 
erery  one  will  second  with  all  his  power  the  general  efforts  to  prepare  from  that 
time  the  abolition  of  the  Company  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  Who 
wonld  not  blush,  in  short,  to  have  confided  the  Government  of  a  country  so  im- 
portant to  thf  human  race,  to  a  Company  of  merchaota  7  to  have  considered 
the  fate  of  human  beings  as  a  commercial  speculation  ?  to  have  consented 
that  the  hippiness  or  the  misery  of  thousands  of  individuals,  the  progress  of 
civilisation  or  barbarism,  true  religion  or  polytheism,  of  moral  education  or 
igoomnce,  should  melt  away  into  halfpence  and  farthings,  to  the  aceouot  of 
profit  and  loss,  in  the  boolcs  of  an  anonjrmous  society*?  to  have,  in  iiust,  con- 
stituted a  divided  sovereignty,  cut  up  into  scrip  receipts  or  bonds,  which  are 
bought  and  sold  daily,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market ;  so  that  the 
sovereign  of  yesterday  is  a  stnnger  to  India  to-day,  and  mav  become  so- 
vereign again  to-morrow,  only  because  be  has  taken  advantage  of  the  vaiiation 
of  half  per  cent.,  to  sell  out,  or  re-purchase  in,  a  certain  portion  of  India 
Stock  .♦• 

If  Bach  an  absurd  system  as  this  could  be  fairly  brought  before 
the  country,  so  that  persons  of  influence  in  the  afiiairs  of  the  natioa 
could  be  induced  seriously  to  reflect  on  and  discuss  it,  there  cm  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  would  become  the  scoff  and  .ridicule  of  all 
iatelligent  persons.  But  it  is  not  enough  even  that  it  be  thought 
ill  of.  Men  must  have  a  direct  pecuniary  and  personal  interest  in; 
tha  amelioration  of  the  system,  and  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
or  they  will  not  associate  themselves  in  any  numbers  to  effect  it. 
The  West  Indians^  who  hold  a  few  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  m 
islands  containing  not  one-himdredth  part  the  population  of  India, 
and  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  capacity, 
for  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement,  have  iln  association,  a 
clnb,  an  organised  body  in  the  legislature,  several  public  Journals  in 
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tikeir  pay,  and  fimds  always  at  their  diaposal  to  eneoiifaf e  any  oft^ 
dertakbg  in  concert  for  the  defence  of  theh*  rights 'ti(>  hold  a  eer^ 
tain  namber  of  their  fetlow«creatitre8  in  slaveryy'and  to  treat  tkem 
as  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  East  Indians,  eiclasive  W  tb« 
Company,  who  acqttiremore  nninenmlMred  wealth  than  these,  in  tlie 
country  from  which  they  retnm,  have  one  Royal  Sodety  for  philo* 
fogical  and  antiquarian  research ;  one  clah  for  securing  cheai* 
hrealcfasts  and  dinners ;  no  organised  body  in  the  legislatare  t 
elsewhere ;  no  journals  in  their  patronage  or  pay ;  and  no  Adida  at 
€heit  diSDOsal  to  do  any  thing  in  concert.  The  conseqaence  is,  if  a 
West  India  question  is  to  be  agitated  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  or 
Commons,  tfaiere  are  forty  or  fifty  Peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  who 
come  down  to  the  house  to  take  part  in  and  vote  on  the  questioa't 
While  the  House  of  Commons  presents  a  body  of  two  or  tluee  hiuH 
dred  persons  to  defend  their  vested  rights,  to  chain,  to  lacerate; 
and  to  buy  and  sell  their  fellow-men.  Let  an  East  Indian  questleolie 
aoaounceu,  aad  neither  Peers  nor  Commoners  attend:  or  if  agitated 
#itfaout  anno'unceaient,  they  leave  the  house  at  the  sound  of  tiia 
Very  name.  In  the  Lords,  the  subject  would  hardly  detain  one 
member  for  half  an  hour.  In  the  Commons,  not  more  than  half  a 
doaen  could  be  coi|nted  as  likely  to  remain.  The  only  intelligibla 
teuse  of  this  inteifee 'interest  about  the  aftiirs  of  so  uninvithiga 
country  as  the  West  India  Islands,  and  so  unengaging  a  people  aa 
the  negro  slaves  that  cultivate  them,  and  the  total  absence  of  alt 
interest  about  the  affairs  of  so  splendid  and  attractive  a  country  aa 
^ndoostan,  so  full  of  magnificent  associations,  from  the  time  fif 
Alexander  of  Macedon  to  Aurungzebe,  and  filled  with  the  most 
interesting  varieties  of  people,  religion,  arts,  manners,  &c,  is  simply 
and  exclusively  this :  namely,  that  the  West  Indians  have  laqe 
^perty  in  their  plantations,  which  may  increase  6r  decrease  iff 
value  by  the  result  of  any  measure  deterntined  by  the  senate :  and 
therefore  they  hasten,  not  to  defend  the  negroes,  but  to  keep  a|p 
the  highesit  possible  standard  value  of  their  estates ;  wiule,  thttt 
the  East  Indians  having-  no  property  in  India,  do  not  take  nag 
interest  in  questions  not  affecting  their  fortupes:  so  that  thoug^ 
the  West  Indian  will  stay  till  daylight  to  assist  in  securing  hy  Ua 
iNite  a  Certain  decisi6n  of  any  question  relatin[|f  to  these  islands,  thd 
East  Indian  irill  not  wait  a  moment  lest  his  curry  should  cool  or  liia 
claret  get  flat,  and  hastens  away  from  the  house,  first  to  dine,  alid 
iheh'to  Ibok  in  agidn,  perhaps  on  his  way  to  the  Opera,  and  see,  ai 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  how  the  question  was  aectdedl 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  parts  fakm 
by  the  respective  classes  to  which  the  interests  of.  efch  e^an^ 
are  supposed  to  be  intrusted:  and  as  to  those  who 'are  a«0ia* 
East  nor  West  Indiana,  but  merely  general  meme^rs  of  ParljalBinIt 
a^  onl^  interest  they  take  in  such  ^*  1«K»1  questions,*  aa  tbi>  ii 
galled,  IS  inasmuch  as  its  decision  in^y  affect  the  streaf^  of  thett 
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respective  parties^  or  the  fortunes  of  tbeir  patrois,  friends,  anil 
canoecUons.  If  neither  of  these  are  touched  hy  it,  they  merely 
walk  d«wn  to  the  house  to  see  what  is  going  on ;  and  if,  like  thci 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  they  hear  on  their  way  that  there 
are  on/y  petitions  to  be  presented  about  India,  they  walk  back 
again,  to  save  theniselves  the  bore  of  listening  to  such  weary  sub- 
jects, 

.  If  any  doubt  remains,  however,  whether  that  which  touches  the 
fortunes  and  the  pockets  of  the  members  would  attract  a  full  tiouse, 
hnd  what  does  not  affect  either  would  be  sure  to  make  an  empty 
one,  we  need  only  advert  to  the  currently  received  fact,  that  the 
houses  have  never  been  known  to  be  so  full  as  when  the  members' 
own  privilege  of  fraoking  letters  was  to  be  discussed,  that  being 
almost  the  only  subject  in  which  every  member  had  an  individusj 
knd  pecuniary  interest ;  and  that  the  benches  are  never  so  empty 
as  when  India  is  the  subject  of  debate,  because  neither  the  remit- 
taace  of  rents  nor  produce  from  that  country,  nor  the  rate  of  dividend 
In  India  Stock  in  this,  is  at  all  affected  by  any  measure  that  naay 
be  carried  in  the  senate.  We  have  the  West  India  Interest,  the 
Canada  interest,'  the  agricultural  interest,  the  commercial  interest, 
the  manufacturing  interest,  the  shipping  interest,  land  the  party  in- 
tereat,  all  ready  to  assemble,  on  the  first  sound  of  alarm  from  the 
leaders ;  hut  the  interest  that  is  to  guard  the  rights  of  a  hundred 
minrons  of  our  Eastern  subjects  is  no  where  to  be  founds  unless:  it 
be  in  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  Court  of  Directors^ 
whose  only  interest  is  to  stifle  all  inquiry,  and  throw  a  veil  over 
transactions  which  cannot  be  developed  without  reflecting  discredit 
on  themselves,  and  all  investigation  into'idiich  they  therefor^ 
steadily  and  uniformly  oppose.   ,  -  .  •» 

After  the  extract  from  M.  de  Simondi's  article  at  whieh  we  left 
off,  there  are  no  less  than  eight  pages  of  the  Retme  EncyelopeeU^S 
dedicated  to  an  analytical  account  of  the  ^  Oriental  Herald,'  and  th0 
substanee  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  papers  contained  in  the 
pubUshed  voluhies  is  very  faithfully  given.  Into  this  it  is  not  eat 
btention  to  enter.  The  work  is  before  the  world,  and  must  speak 
for  Itoelf.  We  cannot  but  be  highly  gratified,  however,  to  find  that 
it  Is  becoming  extensively  known  on  the  continent  as  well  aa  is 
England;  and  the  unsolicited  and  tmly  disinterested  commendatloa^ 
of  a  man  of  such  distinguished  reputation  throughout  all  Emopei 
(fjmjiot  fail  to  make  it  more^M).    The  rest  we  leave  to  time. 

'4fU^  spefJcing  of  the  papers  on  the  present  war  in  India — on  the 
Becean  faooty--4>n  the  proceedings  at  Kangoon«-4uid  on  the,  BJf^Bhji 
QfHy4l^raba4TlU[»  4®  Sism^ncifi  continues:  . 

•  ^SuBliis  tile  coDditiott  fp  whtoh  thppvotMtien  of  theCotppuy  has  roAnced 
U|«  Vilfia,  the  Mthwa,  the  ^iiwsab  of  Ondet  and  a  great  nttmber  of  lU^ibf 
•M  Nabobs ;  inch  Is  ihe  state  to  which  they  proposed  to  reduce' the  Kfegi  m 
Ava  and  Pegue,  and  other  tributary  BUmw,  if  the.  present  waf  ha^  sne^ 
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teeded.  It  is  to  b«  hoped  Dm  the  pubUctlkia  pf  i\w  /  Oriental  HeraldT  vUl 
•nligbten  the  Enj^Uiih  nation  oo  this  (»dioiu  ftygtein  of  poUtic.4 ;  war  H  but  t 
pAssinf  and  temporary  calamity ;  conquest,  whaterer  sorrow  and  whatevK 
iraiiiUiatioB  H  may  eause^  may  be  the  eomoieiieeiiieiit  of  suceaiiive  aaeUoia' 
tHm,  Isl  to  iwriah  from  the  people  their  independeuoe,  and  to  guaiaotet 
princes  enly  in  the  abuses  of  their  goTemroent,  jto  render  every  amelioration 
impossible,  all  resisting  useless,  and  the  demands  of  tax-gatherers  more 
urgentf  is  uniting  tod  many  ilH,too  many  crimes,  -against  poor  hamnity. 
Ijet  them  allow  their  neighbours  to  be  their  own  masters ;  or  let  thera  jtirly 
and  frankly  eooqiier  them ;  but  they  should  abstain  from  making  such  shame- 
hil  arrangements  as  those  which  recognise  the  princes  and  forget  the  peo- 
ple, which  let  loose  upon  the  latter  the  whole  imtional  fbffces,  yet  abstaas 
hem  affording  then  pfofteetion.  Let  them  be  soToreigns,  with  the  obligatioi 
to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  soToreignty,  or.  let  them,  be  nothlog. 

*'  Many  articles  (contiiiues  the  writer)  on  the  QoTernment  of  Oude,  and  the 

Iiart  which  the  Company  has  taken  in  its  rerolution,  confirm  what  we  hire 
ust  said  of  the  miserable  statJ^  of  the  tributary  sovereigns.  If  the  BegHsh 
'  will  not  eflFct  a  remedy  for  the  adTantage  of  the  people,  they  ought  at.lesst, 
for  the  honour  of  the  puUie  functionaries,  to  save  them  from  those  degmdisf 
intrigues  with  eunuchs  and  the  women  of  the  seraglios.  .The  treasures  of  all 
the  Courts'  are  only  employed  to  purchase  by  turns  either  the  justice  or  the 
favour  of  the  powerful  English ;  what  they  dare  not  accept  as  presents,  tbey 
boiTOw  in  the  ftill  confidence  that  they  will  nearer  repay,  for  the  protected 
princes  can  refose  nothing  nor  demand  the  restitution  of  any  thing.  Sone< 
times,  also,  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Company  wUl  h^Tc  bestowed  on 
them  the  places  of  commander  of  elephants,  camels,  aiid  bullocks,  with  enor- 
mous pay  for  their  condescension. 

*"  Nevertheless,  the  fate  of  these  princes  excites,  in  general,  the  eoitopassloB 
of  the  English  public  ra<^  thn  that  of  their  own  people,  frees  thai  auistocmtie 
•pirit  which  is  lahefent  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Bucke,  when  he  aocuaed  Warrea 
Hastliigs,  did  not  become  indignant  at  the  sufferingi  of  the  people,  bat  at 
those  of  the  princes  of  India.  The  Emperor  of  the  Moguls  was  for  him  the 
image  of  the  King  of  England ;  the  Princes  of  Oude  and  of  the  Caniatic  le* 
presented  the  CaTendlshes  and  the  Ruaaels,  the  hereditary  -de Anders  of 
British  liberty.  .  Even  at  ppeaent,  the  English  philanthropist,  who  brsstlies 
the  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  India,  demands,  above  all  other 
things,  that  aristocracy  should  be  again  established  there.  *  If  it  is  Intended  to 
raise  an  enlightened  dass,  who  are  to  owe.  their  iodependenoe^to  their  for- 
tunes, to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  to  respect  for  the  Company's  agents : 
and  without  doubt  this  wish  is  reasonable.  But  to  change  ancient  tyraasy 
into  a  constitutional  aristocracy,  and  to  expect  from  itssm  fcndwiedge,  virtae, 
or  seal  for  the  public  goo(),  is  giving  to  ligen  the  care<of  a.floek  of  lasibi. 
lliese  princes' were  only  powerful  by  the  aid  of  the  sword,  of  torture,  and  of 
crimes ;  when  this  reign  is  at  an  end,  they  also  must  Call  with  it.* « 

If  this  (aaka  the  benevolent  writer)  be  the  fatfe  of  tboae  who 
nre  merely  mthsjects  of  states  tributary  to  the  English,  what  must 
be  the  fate  of  those  who  live  under  its  immediate  rule  ?  If  a  free 
prees  wtre  peimitted  to  them»  they  would  answer  for  themselves. 
Those  who  now  .affe<st  to  inform  the  world  on  that  subject,  and  who 
write  home  in  their  official  despatches  announcing  that  thej  aJre  fhe 
most  happy  and  contented  of  beings,  do  not  cbooee,  howwer,  that 
the  Indians  should  use  their  own  judgment  in  framing  an  answer. 
Their  reason  for  this  dread  it  is  not  dificult  io  diviiie.  Hitman 
nature  is  nearly  the  same  on  the  banks  of  the  OaBges^and  the 
Thames ;  and  the  same  reasons  which '  would,  if  men  in  |kmer 
dared  go  bo  far«  repress.  ^ very  approach  to  freedom  of  expiie$ifioa 
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here,  operate  ia  exactly  the  same  manner  there,  only  that  they 
have  more  power  in  the  latter  case,  and  use  it  accordingly.  The 
writer  gives  an  extract  from  the  article  "  On  the  Inefficacy  of  the 
Means  now  in  use  for  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  ia  India," 
from  the  '  Oriental  Herald'  for  June  1825,  and  continues  ; 

*■  Themo9t-cryh)9  almsea  arc  signalized  in  tht^e  few  lines ;  otbeis  are  also 
exposed  in  the  ditferent  numbers  of  the  work  whlcli  we  have  beforp  us  ;  and 
still  more  will,  no  doubt,  be  laid  open  durin;^  the  ea^uing  year.  N  tverthe- 
less,  hope  has  tMsguo  to  beam  for  India  ;  .she  depends  on  the  appeal  which  Mr. 
BackM]ghaoi*B  Journal  makes  to  public  opiaiun  ;  oa  the  progiess  of  that  oui- 
nion,  every  day  becoming  clearer  and  more  po>ierful  ;  on  the  spirit  which 
now  animates  the  Ministry,  in  which  there  ha^  never  before  been  united 
so  complete  a  knowledge  of  what  constitues  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  so 
sincere  a  desire  to  attain  it ;  as  well  s  on  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
CoBipAoy*8  charter.  This  expires  in  less  than  oiiie  years  •,  and  we  may, now 
iudnlge  the  almost  certain  hope  that  it  will  never  again  be  renewed.* 

•  We  live  in  that  cheering  hope  ;  and  while  life  and  the  means  of 
snbsistence  be  spared  us,  we  trust  we  shall  never  relax  in  our  eu- 
'  deavoura  to  secure  its  accomplishment.  The  author  pisses,  in 
rapid  review  the  two  articles  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  one  entitled 
"  Brilliant  Results  of  Free  Trade  and  Just  Laws  in  ihe  Settlement 
of  Singapore,"  and  the  other  "  On  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
British  India,  and  the  Introduction  of  Native  Jurios  mto  Ceylon," 
in  which  there  is  much  of  deep  interest  to  all  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity and  liberal  principles.  After  lamenting  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Company  to  destroy  all  the  good  so  immediately  produced  by 
the  former,  he  says  : 

*  The  same  fate  docs  not  certainly  men-.ce  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  be- 
long to  the  Crown  and  not  to  the  Company.  An  experiment,  still  more  im- 
p<»rtant,  has  been  made  ther^  since  the-  yefir  ISll.  In  this  island,  inhnblted 
by  a  people  of  the  same  origin,  the  same  character,  manners,  and  religion  as 
the  natites  of  the  neighbouriag  continent,  juries,  composed  of  natives  of  the 
country,  have  been  instituted,  with  a  success  which  has  far  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  hope4  of  Us  author.  The  Inhabitants  have  not  only  shown  that  they 
feet  all  the  importatace  of  their  new  duties,  and  of  the  support  of  retfl  justice, 
but  they  have  felt  the  greateu  gratitude  ;  tliey  have  attached  themselves,  most 
firmly  to  the  British  Adminis' ration,  and  have  manifested  it  during  the  war 
\rith  the  King  of  Cajidy.  They  have.  In  short,  given  a  proof  of  tJieIr  moral 
improvement  by  a  voluntary  resolution,  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Preiri- 
deul  of  their  Supreme  Court,  (Sir  Alexander  Juhuston,)  to  declare  all  the 
children  born  of  slaves  in  their  island  frei*  after  the  12th  of  August  J816. 
TOe.  proprietors  of  slaves,  of  all  castes  and  of  all  reliipion.4,  unanimously  con- 
etirrcil  in  this  great  act  of  philanthropy.  Certainly  there  could  not  Have  been 
«  more  glorious  success  to  encourage  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of  India  and  of 
humanity.  It  will  not  fall  to  infiurnce  the  English  nation  and  its  Ministry  ; 
aud  we  venture  to  flatter  ourselves  that  tlie  *  Oriental  Herald*  will  have  every 
succeeding  yeir  to  proclaim  some  great  measure  preparator}*  to  the  Uberatioh 
of  India,  until  the  happy  epoch,  when  the  Association  wbii*h  now  r  ""' 
.with.its  |oTtfmmeot  and  its  justice  shall  be  Abolished  for  ever  I 

We  sjiy,  with  all  our  heart,  Amkn  ! 


Oriental  Herald.  Vol,  10.  9  F 
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THE  LIFB  AND  CHARACm  OP  DR.  FRAmaUf.'^ 

Im  ezpresBing  our  opinion  of  a  new  <  Ufe  of  Franklin/  there 
seena  t9  be  no  necessity  whatever  for  entering  at  all  upon  a  detail 
of  faisactionsy  either  public  or  priyate^  as  they  are  already  very 
generally  as  well  known  as  any  sketch  could  make  theniy  and  to  he 
more  thoroughly  comprehended  must  be  studied  in  the  more  volu- 
minotts  narratives  of  his  biographers,  and  the  historians  of  America. 
Some  few  reileotioas,  howev^,  which  an  atteatiTe  ezaminatioB  of 
his  character  has  suggested,  may  perhaps  be  in  place  in  the  present 
article  ;  especially  as  the  reader  will  not  be  likely,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  to  meet  with  any  thing  resembling  them  in  the  *  lives ' 
hitherto  published  of  thb  great  man. 

The  ordinary  failing  of  biographers,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is 
partiality  for  the  subject  of  their  memoirs.  This,  much  more  fre* 
qoently  than  want  of  judgment,  leads  them  to  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  his  virtues  and  aUfities,  jind  dims  and  obscures  their  per- 
ception of  his  errors  and  failings.  It  is  a  fault  that  originates  in  an 
amiable  motive ;  but  in  forming  our  notions  of  men,  the  love  of  truth 
is,  after  all,  the  wt09i  amiable  principle,  perhaps,  by  which  we  can 
be  guided,  and  the  most  likely  to  contribute  in  the  long  run  to  the 
interest  both  of  writer  and  reader.  Under  this  conriction^  we  shall 
not  scruple  to  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  one  or  two  stains,  of 
no  great  magnitude,  in  the  character  of  Franklin  ;  not  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  detracdag  fkom  his  fame,  which,  we  trust,  is  imperishable, 
but  in  order  to  show  the  dangerous  tendency,  even  in  the  best  na- 
tures, of  a  strong  affection  for  money. 

But  before  we  perform  this  ungrateM  part  of  our  task,  lettsis 
Iodic  at  two  or  three  other  points  of  his  character,  intellectual  and 
literary ;  as  well  as  at  a  few  of  those  circumstances  which  commu- 
nioate  to  his  sketch  of  his  own  life  those  nataral,  liomely  channs, 
fiiat  will  always  recommend  it  to  all  unsophisticated  minds.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  writer,  the  history  of  eventi 
Ike  mast  ordinary  may,  by  amplification  and  artfulness  of  detail,  he 
ftiade  to  Cssten  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  IrresiBtible 
fcree ;  and,  by  being  sprinkled  with  alluring  images,  and  the  roots 
4f  delightful  associations,  to  leave  so  agreeable  an  impression  on 
4he  memory,  that,  without  any  great  expectation  of  instractkm,  tha 
reader  will  often  be  tempted  te  recur  to  it  as «  seurec  of  e^oyteeiit. 


*  The  life  of  BsadamlD  Frtnklla,  incladiiig  %  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  fto- 
irress  of  the  War  of  IndepeDdsnce,  Ac.  19ido.  London,  Hnnt  end  Claika. 
1896. 
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It  Pr«iildiii's  narrative^  which  is  a  complete  exemplificatino  of  this 
troth*  there  is  much  useful  instruction,  and  more  amusement.  He 
carries  us  hack>  with  evident  pleasure,  to  the  ancient  history  of  hi^ 
£ittily9  aady  hy  way  of  introauctiony  relates  a  story  or  two  of  hi#. 
**  aneestors/'  From  these,  it  should  seem  that  he  sprung  from  an 
eniBrfetic  race,  and  was  hardy  and  enterprising  hy  a  kind  of  inhe* 
ritance.  His  latheri  although  a  petty  tadlow-chandler,  was  a  keeq 
shrewd  man,  and  to  his  najtural  endowments,  had  added  spm^e  slight 
tuietnre  of  letters.  He  accidentally  got  a  sight,  we  are  told,  of 
some  of  FranUin's  earliest  attempts  at  compoojition,  and  the  jj^idg* 
mmt  he  promoonoed  upon  them  appears  to  have  heen  qound  and 
eoBghtened.  The  amount  ot  FraakJtin's  ohligatfoai  to  hif  fatti^a 
sacacMy,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  determine ;  but  we  snspefit 
that  it  had  a  very  ooniuderable  influkence  on  both  his  character  and 
fortunes. 

It  is  hard  to  preserve  humble  adventures  and  petty  dificnlties 
iad  distresses  from  ridicale  and  sarcasm ;  and,  perhaps,  nothing 
cottld-do  it  but  the  knowledge  that  they  happened  to  a  man  after* 
wards  illustrious,  and  were  the  broken  and  briery  path  to  a 
structure  of  solid  and  acknowledged  grandeur.    Perfectly  aware 
of  this,  Franklin  studiously  diversifies  Ids  narrative  with  anecdotes, 
sketches  of  character,  literary  allusions,  adventures,  conversations, 
iMid  by  thi^  means  confers  romantic  interest  on  a  atory  otherwisf 
bordering  on  a  too  gseat  simplicity.    Still,  he  was  qiute  a|i  egotist  \ 
for,  although  he  fixes  up  these  Ughts  by  the  side  o^  his  path,  i^  is 
not  to  draw  off  the  eye  of  the  seader,  but  to  throw  a4^onal  g)jPLra 
on  his  own  movenients.    With  all  his  apparent  plainness,  he  w|m  pt 
skilful  rhetorician.    Not  that  he  by  any  means  affected  *'  swelling 
and  gigantic  words,*'  or  the  glitter  of  ^uch  ornament,  the  refugs 
most  commonly  of  those  who  have  nothing  better ;  but,  like  Lyaiaa 
or  Phocion,  he  wielded  a  brief  and  well-polished  style,  which  piescftd 
aad  wounded  his  antagonists  in  argument,  and  in  peace^  nfom^^^Ka 
composed  and  delighted. 

Asa  wiitar,  Franklin's  merits  are  very  considerable.  His  thaiighta 
an  genecally  clear  aad  weighty,  his  views  practicable,  his  s^nti-* 
meats  kindly  and  coirect.    But  he  rarely  liaea  to  great  wannth  or 
energy,  is  seldom  imaginative,  and  never  aublime.    The  current  of 
his  thon^its  flows  equably,  like  a  gentle  nver,  which,  windhia  ^^^. 
from  the  mountains,  is  never  hanied  through  chaanis  or  daslio« 
ewsr  foaming  precipices.    It  is  quiet,  or  gently  sttning,like,^o 
ehoerfulness  of  dd  age.    His  style,  like  his  charactar,  Is  remarkmb^ 
forartfal aimplieity.    Caution  has  left  tiie  noaika  of  her  feotatog^ 
on  OTery  period.    No  warm  wild  gushes  of  natuie,  ne  imftywio 
passion,  no  fiery  metaphors  aearcely  cnrbed  on  the  very  limit  of  re- 
Mibiaaee,  evBr  meet  you  Uwre.    Th»B  mb  writwa  among  wfcoo^ 
tlmi^hU  you  movt  wiA  as  muoh awe  as  jon  wwldamoug m  g>t 
^SS^i/fm  and  piUaia  of  sons  amteti  fiamkaa  Jlf.    ^»^ 
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Fraiilcriii  is  none  of  thc^se :  his  thoughts  add  language  i'ath€r  re-^ 
semble  the  domeRtlc  style  of  architecture,  in  which,  though  there 
be  no  ix)iagiiiii€cnt  porticoes,  colonnades,  or  ftiezes,  there' Is  everj 
convenience  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  or  corporeal  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  His  meditations  centre  perpetually  iii  the  nsefal.' 
They  are  bounded  by  the  visible  world.  They  turn  on  life,  or  the 
arts  that  render  life  agreeable.  In  fact,  you  never  for  a  moment 
forget,  in  Franklin's  company,  your  artificial  wants  and  feelings ; 
he  holds  no  communion  with  utitntored  nature  }  cares  not  for  her 
solituides  and  her  wilds ;  or,  if  he  casts  an  eye  upon  them,  it  is  only 
to  reconnoitre  their  weak  points,  in  ord«r  to  discover  how  man  may 
best  carry  into  their  utmost  recesses  the  invasion  of  the  arts.  Bear 
him  int<d  the  depth  of  the  ^*  howlitig  wilderness,''  his  first  thought 
would  be,  to  pitch  upon  a  cdUYenient  spot  for  the  site  of  aiLiusuraiice 
office,  or  of  a  stocking  manufactory.  He  would  prefer  the.'somid 
of  Doin  Quixote's  fulling-mill  to  the  roar  of  a  desert  cataract.*  His 
inquiries  always  tend  to  ascertain  what  can  be  made  of  Nature,  car- 
ing little  for  the  feelings  which  Nature,,  as  she  is,  is  calculated  to 
inspire.  His  ideas,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be  called  sublime,  per- 
haps, but  they  are  sane  and  useful ;  more  so,  very  possibly,  than 
those  which  generate  more  lofty  aspivations  and  more  daring  wishes. 

'  Without  intending  to  disparage  in  the  least  the  merits  of  Franklin, 
^hom  we  admire  for  his  virtue  and  unshaken  atthcliment  to  freedom, 
we  shall  venture  to  say,  that  we  think  his  greatness  was  owing  a 
good  deal',  at  first,  to  the  littleness  of  those  around  him.  Chance, 
or  ii^hatever  you  please,  led  him  very  early  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  and,  as  the  greater  number  of  his  coun- 
trymen followed  not  the  same  path,  to  feel,  in  consequence,  that  he 
^as  soon  their  superior  in  intellect.  From  the  sense  of  superiority, 
he  naturally  passed  to  the  manifestation  of  it ;  and,  as  the  criticism 
that  had  to  deal  with  his  juvenile  efforts  was  fortunately  not  over 
fastidious,  he  was.  encouraged  to  pursue  his  meditations,  until,  at 
length,  practice  and  success  added  power  to  confidence,  and  raised 
him  to  what  he  afterwards  was.  In  England  or  in  France,  Franldin 
might  no  doubt  have  acquired  opulence,  and  «  considerable  degree 
of  literary  and  philosophical  reputation  ;  but,  we  inuigine,  his  name 
could  never  have  been  added  to  the  illustrious  list  of  patriots  and 
statesmen  whose  abtiqns  shed  the  brightest  lustre  over  the  historic 
pag^.^/  Europe  is  overstocked  with  learned  and  sensiUe  men,  .and 
was,' even  in  Franklin's  days.  There  is  no  gaining  a  reputation 
here  by  a  few  slight  essays,  however  ingeniously  written.  To  at- 
tract the  notice  of  societies  so  poliahed,  bo  enlightened,  and,  at  the 
same  tune,  so  superciliously  inaolent,  requires  immense  labour^  and 
adegree  of  genius:far>greater  than  was.  displayed  by  Franldia  in 
hk  ear^j  {NrodvctionB.  *.  Aoxvfdtegly,  «q  .daily  find  ambiti6ii»..and 
able  yoong  men  jtarting  up^  and  aiming  at  Jiterary;.Tepiitationir 
Unmindful  of  the  vast  Jmmbmr  of  candidates  wkhf  similar  pneteiuiqiis 
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'»nd  paWers,  who  ^11  at  once  crave  the  ear  of  the  pubficv  they  expect 

'  to  be  instantly  listened  to,  and  distinguished ;  and  failing  in'  this,  as 

in  xnoBt  eases  they  inevitably  mast,  they  grcmr  dispirited,  distrust 

ihdjr  own  powers,  or  the  world's  capacity  to  jndge  of  then^  and 

degenerate  into  misanthropes  or  spiteful  critics.     The  meanest, 

.perhaps,  of  th^se,  transplanted  to  the  convict-plains  of  Australasia, 

,  or  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  Canada,  might  rise  immediately 

.to  celebrity,  and  exert  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  destinies  of 

those  countries. 

fittt  to  return  to  Franklin  : — If  you  except  hia  youth,  which  was 
the  sport  of  those  vicissitudes  that  formed  his  character,  he  passed 
his  whole  life  in  affluence,  and  died  rich  ;  wherever  he  appeared  in 
America,  he  was  always  received  by  his  countrymen  wltli  applause 
and  venei-atiou ;  to  his  judgment  and  integrity  thpy  confided  the  de- 
fence of  their  rights  before  the  MotherComitry,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  their  wrongs  and  greatness  to  France ;  they  created  him  Pre* 
fiident  of  that  state  in  which  he  had  collected  his  wealth  and  created 
his  fame  ;  he  saw  that  the  roots  of  his  immortahty  had  struck  deep 
into  their  hearts,  and  must  have  felt  the  most  profound  delight  in 
-witnessing  the  freedom  and  happiness  he  had  been  a  chief  meaos 
.in  diffusing.  Vet,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  mighty  energies  which 
.  the  creation  of  a  new  and  free  government  had  put  in  motion  ;  sur- 
rounded by  an  industrious,  warlike,  and  happy  population  ;  behold- 
ing the  circle  of  civilization  widening  every  moment,  and  embracing 
progressively  the  forest,  the  SRvannah,  the  desert  and  its  hordes ; 
seeing  kibgs  humbled,  curbed,  defeated  in  their  tyrannical  projects, 
and  the  rischts  of  human  nature  established  in  defiance  of  their 
power ;  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  say,  could  Franklin  sit  down 
calmly  to  enumerate  the  petty  losses  and  disadvantages  he  had«us- 
tained  in  aiding  to  produce  so  glorious  h  state  of  thmgs !  The 
grounds  of  his  dissatisfaction  we  know  not,  but  both  he  and  his 
family  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  America  towards  him  ; 
and,  it  seems,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  so  far  by  this  feelinj^, 
as  often  to  quote  the  silly  old  observation  respecting  the  tendency  of 
republics  to  ingraiitude.  His  present  biographer  says,  he  cousidere4 
that  the  American  Government  never  properly  remuueratted  his  ser- 
vices. What  a  pity  it  was  that  any  thought  of  Mammon  should  have 
glided  into  so  excellent  a  mind  !  Never  remunerated  his  services  ! 
What,  then,  did  he  look  for  the  wages  of  viiiue  ?  Did  he  wish  to 
keep  an  exact  account  witb  tbe  Americans,  for  so  much  patriotism 
so  much  money  ?  It  is  very  well  for  us  to  make  the  most  of  our 
heroes  ;  but  certainly  the  old  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  pro- 
duced virtue  of  a  higher  stamp  than  Franklin's.  We  never  read  , 
that  Epaminondas  reproached  the  Thebans  with  being  the  cause 0|f 
his  having  dined  indifferently  ;  or  that  Timoleon  complained  o^  t^ 
^ small  salary  of  his  grandson.*  Did  oiir-; own  Milton,  upon  whom 
Nature  heaped  as  much  greatness  as  humanity  can  bear,,  did  his 
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trvrilrop  ob^  paevMi  or  petty  reCcetioii  to  the  MioAeo  of  hb 
ea»d6f    Did  AeUatttatlrepaWtelMcoBltitmtiotidly  addict 
ingnfltiide  f  Did  lie  niiiraitir,  in  his  lonoIiiMM  and  porerty  omI 
desertkm  and  bliiidiieaiy  at  the  l5t  wUch  his  f  lorioaa  adToeacy  of 
fteedom  bad  brought  upon  Um  ? 

Bat  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  institate  Sjiy  ceinparison  betweaa 
saeh  lne^  and  Fnuddin.  His  character,  though  highly  eetidkable, 
and  in  fact  ext^raordinary,  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  By  tSn 
constitution  of  his  nature,  he  was  destitute  of  all  imagination  and 
anthosiasm,  iaelined  to  parsfanony,  addicted  to  calealatioa ;  and 
disposed,  even  in  the  perfonnanceof  Tirtue,  to  reckon  up  aieely  the 
advantages  it  was  likely  to  procure  Urn.  The  most  accurate  jodges 
of  human  affairs  have  decided,  without  any  contradiction,  that  the 
ways  of  rirtue  and  wisdom  point  to  the  same  end ;  and  Plato,  per- 
haps too  paradoxically,  insists  that  tfartne  is  nothing  but  wMsm 
itself  under  another  name.  Be  this,  howeVer,  as  it  may,  FVaakBa 
bad  great  wisdom ;  and  finding  himself  possessed  of  a  eonattefioa 
of  b^y  that  could  without  much  difficulty  be  made  the  lirtiaiwiH 
of  his  mind,  he  very  soon  determined  to  aoglure  Hmmo  Yirtues,  or 
halnts,  which  he  saw  clearly  were  indimensable  to  the  proper  en- 
joyment of  life.  Among  these  were  industry,  frugality,  honesty, 
temperance,  patience,  and' mildness.  Munificence,  magnanimitf, 
generosity,  as  forming  no  part  of  his  scheme,  were  omitt^.  Let 
us  not  be  underttood  to  mean  that  Franklin  was  never  generous, 
magnanimous,  or  munificent ;  we  merely  say,  that  he  was  not  so 
haUtually,  and  fit>m  the  impulses  of  his  nature ;  and,  in  proof  of 
this,  we  may  mention  his  well-known  neglect  of  his  fiunily ;  Ui 
moiiey  transactions  with  his  fnend  Collins ;  his  inercemiry  principle 
of  courtship  ;  and  thai  petty  dissatisflBiction  at  the  degree  of  peca- 
nii^  Remuneration  be  bad  reduved  from  his  country,  on  wldch  we 
have  already  animadverted. 

One  remark  more,  and  we  have  done  with  the  failings  of  thn 
great  man.  The  attentive  reader  of  his  memoirs  and  mbcellaneous 
works  must  perceive  distinctly  that  Franldin  was  all  his  life  an 
unbelieyer.  His  creed  was  much  the  same  as  that  o(  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Bacon,  Bayle,  Pope,  and  Paine.  He  believed  hi 
the  existence  of  God  ;  he  thought  a  future  state  of  existehce  pr6- 
bable.  In  one  word,  he  was  what  the  moderns  call  a  Oeist.  But, 
nnce  he  was  conscientious  in  his  disbelief,  atia  sought  not,  at  leabt 
in  hi!  ri^  years,  to  disturb  the  belief  of  otkers,  liberal  and  mode- 
rate Chnstians  would  be  disposed  to  pardon  his  infidelity,^  and  to 
hope  that  Qod  would  do  the  same.  Por.his  own  part,  he  most 
have  been  well  convinced  that  in  lofty,  well-regulated  minds,  the 
sanction  of  estabUshed  religions  was  not  necessary  to  tbe  existence 
of  virtae.  He  knew  that  virtue  is  of  no  particular  creed ;  that  it 
has  been  the  attribute  of  men  wKo  believea  much,  abd  oi^  men  who 
VsHeiod  nothitig.    He  had  read  of  Epaminondas,  of  SocratM,  oi 
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JIaiciu  BmtiM,  of  Sir  Tbonuw  Moi^  of  Feneloo,  of  Algernon  Sid* 
Hey,  of  ConAiciiiSy  of  Atticns,  and  of  Cato.  He  knew  his  own  yir- 
taes,  and  believed  in  their  reality.  What,  then,  conld  have  moved 
Jiim  calmly  and  deliberately  to  insinuate  that,  to  dissipate  a  man's 
religious  notions  is  to  deprave  ta^i  pervert  him  ?  That  infidels 
act  iniquitously  without  the  smallest  remorse!  To  strengthen 
this  beliefi  he  enumerates  two  or  three  Freethinkers,  whose  be- 
haviour towards  him  had  been  bad ;  and  cites  his  own  conduct 
towards  a  friend  who  had  intrusted  him  with  the  receipts  of 
a  sum  of  money,  which  he  converted  to  his  own  use,  but  after- 
wards repaid ;  as  ako  his  neglect  of  Miss  Bead,  afterwards 
Jiis  wife ;  and  all  this  with  the  evident  design  of  ftithering  the 
defects  of  his  own  di^osition  and  principles  upon  his  irreligious 
notions.  He  forgets  to  mention  Keimer,  a  pious  rogue,  and  all  the 
other  believing  knaves,  both  Quakers  and  others,  whose  wicked- 
ness must  have  been  equally  familiar  to  him.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  we  are  no  less  *  impressed  than  Franklin  with  the  incalculable 
benefit  which  religion  confers  upon  civil  society ;  but  it  is  not  dear 
to  our  apprehension  that  the  true  interests  either  of  relinon  or 
of  virtue  can  be  promoted  by  hypocrisy  and  falsehood ;  and  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  we  regard  FrankBn  as  guilty  of  both. 

We  shall  enlarge  no  farther  on  this  point,  but  proceed  to  hawrd 
a  few  remarks  on  another  topic.  It  seems  to  be  commonly  thought 
a  very  wonderful  thing  that  Franklin,  *'  a  poor  printer's  boy,''  Sec. 
should  have  ascended  by  economy  and  prudence  to  affluence  and 
distinotioa,  and  have  mingled  on  familiar  terms  with  those  politff 
and  fashioaaUe  circles  which  are  looked  upon  by  some  people  aa 
4he  very  pinnacle  of  every  thii^  groat  and  illustrious.  For  our 
part,  however,  we  can  perceive  nothing  exceedingly  marvellous  in 
all  this.  Franklin's  intercourse  with  the  polite  world  chiefly  took 
place  in  France,  where  the  fashionable  circles  were  not  so  very  in- 
-aeeessible  as  people  seem  to  imagine.  Anything  new  or  strange 
•might  be  introduced  into  those  drcles,  from  the  barbarian  of  Siam 
to  the  poisoa-ehootittg  Indian  of  Franklin's  own  country.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  us.  Washington  Irving,  we  believe,  has  been 
known  to  visit  in  Orosvenor  Square ;  and  so  likewise  have  the  tat- 
tooed savages  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Chinese  brokers  Crmn 
Canton.  And  as  to  Franklin's  economical  maxims,  we  confess  wa 
see  nothing  extraordinary  either  in  them  or  thm  result.  The 
instaacee  are  innumerable  of  persons  acquiring  by  industry  and  Int- 
gality  much  greater  wealth  than  Franklin  ever  possessed.  Indivi- 
duals in  this  oountry,  and  in  our  own  tones,  have  risen  to  the  poi* 

•  session  of  princely  fortunes,  and  palaces  suited  to  a  king,  by  mansly 
preparing  blaokiiig  for  our  shoes.    But  they  deserve  not,  on  this 

•  aeoount,  to  have  thdr  aaoMs  hfLoded  down  to  posterity  as  if  they 
were  great  and  extraordinary  men.  We  agpl^d  their  industry ; 
b«t  we  venerate  not  their  memories.     The  part  of  Fnmklia's 
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character  truly  extraordinary  wais,  his  capacity  to  utiite  the  laborioas 
pursuit  of  wealth,  with  ardeut  patriotism,  and  an  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  knowledge.     And  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  he  crhonld 
be  held  up  ,to  the  contemplation  of  mankind.     Sordid,  money- 
making  philosophers,  if  such  be  objects  of  admiration,  are  no  rari- 
ties in  this  age..    We  luive  chrysopoietic  doctors,  some  with  long 
beards,  and  some  \dthout,  who  understand  every  method  under 
heaven  by  which  a  shilling  can  be  generated,  or  made  productive 
of  other  shillings.    What  we  appear  to  want  are  persons  who, 
without  underv-aluing  the  arts  of  wealth,  regard  independence 
of  mind,  and  watchful  hatred  of  tyranny,  as  something  still  more 
valuable,  as  something  without  which  even  wealth  itself  may  prove 
a  burdeu  and  a  curse.     Franklin  was  one  of  these. '  He  loved  to 
possess  a  well-furnished  pocket ;  but  then  he  thought  that  the  pos- 
session of  it  would  be  of  little  value,  unless  he  lived  in  a  country 
where  no  man  could  put  his  hand  into  it  without  his  consent.    Nor 
was  this  feelinj?  merely  the  etFect  of  parsimonious  habits ;  for  I^rank- 
lin  was  a  proud  and  independent  man,  as  well  as  calculating  and 
economical.;    He  loved  freedom  as  much,  wc  firmly  believe,  for  its 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  intrepid  and  manly  nrtues 
which  if  generates,  as  he  valued  it  for  its  natural  tendency  to 
promote  national  wealth,  and  multiply  those  conveniences  and 
enjo3'ments  which  diffuse  happiness  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people.     Though  his  feelings  were  not  of  the  most  sensitive  kind, 
he   appeared   to   experience   conmderable   delight  in   witnessing 
'the  increasing  comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  industrions  poor ; 
they  were  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  o>vn  virtues,  and  of 
the  maxims  he  laboured  to  render  popular.     Gontus  and  intel- 
lectual power  always  command  ottr  admiration  for  whatever  end 
they  may  be  exerted  ;  but  they  challenge  something  more  as  often 
as,  descending  from  the  dazzling  pursuits  of  reputation,  they  bend 
an  anxious  eye  on  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  labour  with  ear- 
nestness to  remove  them.     For  example,  who  can  refuse  to  admire 
the, genius  that  created  Don  Juan,  the  Satyricon,  or  th<»  Aloysia, 
though  humanity  is  likely  to  reap  but  little  benefit  from  the  adven- 
tures of  the  licentious  Spaniard,  the  libertinism  of  the  court  of 
Nero,  or  the  inconceivable  profligacy  of  Meursius's  heroines.     But 
is  this  admiration  so  intense  and  pleasurable  as  that  which  springs 
'up  involuntarily  in  the  mind  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  name  of 
'  Howard  ;  the  name  which  suggests  innumerable  pilgrimages  to  the 
'shriues  of  misery,  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  suifferiiig,  to- remove 
unnecessary  bitterness  even  from  deserved  punishmetit  ?    No  lees 
intent  than  Howard  on  the  propagation  of  happiness,  Franklin  cul- 
tivated a  more  productive  soil.     His  countrymen  were  a  rode  in- 
dustrious people,  who  wanted  but  two  things  to  make  them  flourish- 
ing and  happy ;  and  Franklin,  who  perceived  that  Ihosetwo  things 
were  knowledge  and  liberty,  had  the  genius  and' the  virtue  n^cessalpy 
to  diffuse  the  one,  and  contend  successfully  for  the  other.      To  his 
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Iftbovra,  Amei  ica  owed  her  earKcst  public  libraries  aad  colleges ; 
to  his  sagacity,  in  great  part,  her  achieyement  o£  independence  ;  to 
his  geniiis  and  invention,  her  greatest  claims,  to  reputation  for 
science  ;  and,  exclusive  of  these  first-rate  considerations,  it  was 
to  his  contrivance  and  ingenuity  that  she  hrst  owed  the  lighting  up 
of  her  cities,  and  the  economical  and  comfortable  \vai*miug  of  her 
private  apartments. 

Excepting  those  few  blemishes  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty 
to  point  out  in  his  character,  Franklin  was.  the  model  of  a  good 
citizen,  plain  and  humble  in  his  social,  proud  and  unbending  in  his 
political  relations.  Largely  acquainted  with  the  wisdom  of  past 
and  present  times,  he  felt  that  in  judging  of  the  various  contrivances 
which  men  have  resorted  to  for  securing  the  happiness  of  society, 
he  was  entitled  to  much  deference  ;  and  he  could  not  always  con- 
ceal the  disdain  he  harboured  for  the  juggling  mountebanks  whoni 
he  sometimes  saw  at  thehend  of  human  ajffairs.  Ncitwithstauding  his 
injadicions  remarks  on  the  ingratitude  of  common\vealths,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  after  all  to  the  previshiiessof  old  age,  he 
was  all  his  life  a  rigid  republican.  No  other  government,  he  well 
knewj  could  possibly  secure  to  man  his  natural  dignity,  or  provide 
those  incitements  to  ambition,  which  rouse  and  maintain  the  energies 
of  genius,  never  so  capable  of  steady  indefatigable  exertion,  as  when 
they  carry  th.etr  aim  towards  the  summit  of  all  earthly  glory  and 
power.  In  all  proud  minds,  there  is  a  grating  sense  of  inferiority 
under  all  governments  directed  by  hereditary  chiefs,  where  every 
longing  look  cast  towards  the  throne  is  rebellious  and  treasonable. 
In  republics  it  is  virtuous  to  aim  at  the  highest  dignities.  There, 
no  man,  let  him  be  born  in  circumstances  ever  so  humble,  ever  so 
untoward  or  unpromisinsr,  can  be  considered  as  excluded,  by  some 
ruling  star,  from  all  hope  of  wielding  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 
There,  hereditary  castes,  entailed  dignities  and  titles,  stifle  not  his 
aspirations  ;  wicked  and  absurd  privileges  insult  not  bis  understand- 
ing ;  factitious  greatness  mocks  not  his  genius.  There  the  highest  of- 
fice of  the  state  lies  pillowed  on  glory  in  the  centre  of  millions  of  wor- 
shippers, \.Q  be  approached  and  possessed  by  the  most  worthy,  but 
still  periodically  accessible,  and  therefore  ever  diffusing  an  animating 
invigorating  influence.  In  this  light,  Franklin  contemplated  go- 
vernment :  as  a  thing  intended  originally  for  the  good  of  all,  and  then 
only  answering  the  end  designed,  when  it  fulfilled  every  practicable 
wish  of  those  who  ifistituted  it. 

Major  Cartwright,  whose  whole  life  was  a  series  of  abortive  at- 
tempts at  doing  good,  might  notwithstanding  this  be  the  subject  of 
an  instructive  volume  ;  but  how  much  more  instructive  and  complete 
is  the  example  of  Franklin,  who  scarcely  ever  undertook  anything 
that  he  did  not  perform,  and  whose  undertakings  were  almost  always 
of  the  greatest  inagnitude  !     His  life  was  full  of  action  and  vicissi- 
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ttidfe  ;  wtf  ctQMded  with  the  jnost  glorious  evoiiti ;  wm  eonsiiU 
«lit  4  was  YirtBOBs.  His  biofrapKy ,  therefore,  can  never  ftil  to  be 
highly  instraetiTe.  For  as  his  Me  was  diversified  and  fall  of  ia^ 
terest,  the  fiuthfol  fMctnre  of  it  mu^t  be  so  likewise. 

The  work  before  m  we  consider  to  be  the  prodvction  of  aa  sUt 
and  veracious  writer.  It  takes  up  the  threaa  of  Fraaklia'^  story 
at  thte  beginning,  and  pursues  it  with  pleasing  brevity  through  sU 
iti  details  botii  public  and  private.  Apparently  fuite  free  bm 
^judice,  the  author  has  attempted  to  deoeribe  Rranklin  esa«t|j 
«s  he  was,  to  put  his  actions  in  thebr  true  light,  and  to  attribats  to 
them  theur  due  influence  in  produeiag  the  libsration  and  prosperity 
*of  Amteiea;  and  in  our  opinion  he  Iws  been  very  sueoessfiil.  Hii 
.style  of  narration  is  dear  and  mgreeabley  aad  ealeolatod,  from  s 
"Certain  amenity  and  benignity  which  it  every  where  bfeathss»  to 
Impress  tapon  one^s  mind  a  veiy  pleasing  idea  of  the  writer.  He 
seems,,  moreover,  to  have  fomed  a  very  correct  estimateof  Fnak* 
lin*8  abilities ;  and  when  he  touches  upon  his  Isilings,  he  appsm 
to  do  it  with  a  kind  of  filial  regret,  obeying  the  dictates  of  tiuUi, 
but  obeying  them  without  that  glee  and  alacrity  which  some  mm 
feel  when  they  can  safely  indulf^  in  censuring  great  men.  In  ose 
-word,  he  has  produced  an  excellent  little  work,  which  we  havegnit 
pleasure  in  recommending  to  as  many  of  our  readers  as  delight  is 
Ihat  most  iatttmotive  branch  of  Uterature-— biography. 


SONO. 
A»^''  The 


fTsAa  a  bank,  whero  ftilr  Bmrna  reellssd, 

A  BfktmtAtfi  flow*d  gcaitly  along* 
imm  otai  her  tangnlihInsiittglcAi  As  twiasd. 

And  endwnted  the  1 


The  aephgrr  thai  pUy  *4  on  its  ivavs, 
Haog  wantoidy  o-er  the  sweet  strain, 

Aad  stole  through  the  rooks  of  a  wild  noisy  avrt 
To  hrBStfwtt  in  esho  sgsia. 


The  Use  liquid  eorlt  of  the  1 

Impatiently  lingerM  their  itay, 
Till  the  transport  of  mnsie  thdr  rippliags  wosld  sslse, 

And  melt  them  in  mnmnirs  away. 

IlKetto,  oft  on  tfalt  ttresiniet  she  M  gsaiB, 
'All  the  msgie  that  bem'd  from  her -eye, 

wnouM  srfeet  tiis  osresr  of  Its  i 
Aad  releaM  it  afsia  with  a  elgfa. 
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Aif#]i«  barbttoiis  Miioiii,  sad  ia  rade  ages,  Uie  eiiiM 
HM  itankMwii ;  it  iaipliestlie  use  of  aireapon  too  delicatey  anA 
OaeoBta&pUttioBof  dbjeeta  too  remote  and  abstraet,  for  their  gtraas 
fayaritiei  and  feeliagB.    With  the  {irogren  of  dTilixatioa,  te  noMa 
hegin  to  perceive  the  errors  of  their  rolersy  and  to  scan  meaaaraa 
whkh  do  not  imaiediately  affect  their  pertone  or  propertiee^  they 
catay  their  power  of  checking  the  rigour  and  modifying  the  dieiigM 
of  Q«veraitteat  by  the  dandestine  pablication  of  strictares  oa  its 
proceedings.    But  then  the  w«ght  of  Qovermneat  is  so  ptepoa<- 
deraaty  thak  such  attempts  are  crushed  wheaoTer  their  authors  «re 
dlMnrered  ;  the  same  gigantic  strength  is  employed  to  ehaalaae  tM 
iboet  teepecUble  and  the  meanest  antagonist,  and  no  distkictltfn  ia 
made,  whiither  the  offensiTc  matter  is  of  the  moat  t«»?***^*Jr^ 
merited^  th%  most  harmless  and  venial^  or  theihoat  fartoas  and  bo^ 
tila  description ;  the  same  power  feels  the  amart,  estimates  tTO 
ujury,  and  proportions  the  punisfament.     The  listag  ***^*r*f^-a 
and  awakened  sympathy  of  the  people  soon  put  an  end  to  thio  **^^ 
of  terror,  and  interpose  an  unpartial  judge  of  the  fact  between  ^^ 
acctiser  and  the  penalty  which  he  seeks  to  draw  down  on  the  "^^^ 
of  the  accused.    But  a  long,  long  period  intervenes  ^^^*^^^n4* 
nonunally  independent  judge— 4hejf'ffr3f— becomes  realW  »"*^*^  on 
ent,  impartial,  and  capable  of  balancing  all  the  ooasiaeratio^    «aid 
which  a  verdict  in  cases  of  libel  ought  to  depend.    ''  It  ^'        tl^ 
Mr.  firsMne,  ♦  «  because  the  Uberty  of  the  prate  reaolvea  to^^l^ 
grtat  issue^  that  It  has  been  ui  every  country  the  loel  ^^f?^i«d  •*« 
sabjetets  have  been  able  to  wrest  from  power.     Other  ^"^C^^em- 
held  under  Government,  but  the  liberty  of  opiniott  keeps  y^\   -p^^^ 
ments  tfcem^lves  in  due  subjection  to  their  dnUes.    This  ^^^^  \%9^ 
diieed  th^  msrtyrdom  of  truth  in  every   a«e,  and  ^}^^^£    t:l:^<^ 
been  only  purged  from  ignoraaee  with  the  innocent  blood  o\^  ^A^^' 
who  have  enlightened  iV   To  the  stoae  purpose,  DeLoUne.  ti»» 

indeed^  this  privilege  is  tfiat   which   has   been  obtainoa^^^^    at 
Bnglish  natioa  with  the  greatest  diffienlty ,  and  l^t,  in  ^        «^«^ 
tne,  at  the  expense  of  thfe  eiecntive  power.  Freedom  ''•f  -^^a-  -^***^ 
othar  respect  already  estabHshed,  when  the  Kaghsh  were  bv^ 


•  THil  orWdiMJ,  fi».      State  hrHdtk,  4S7. 
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regard  to  the  public  expression  of  their  sentiments^  under  restraints 
that  may  be  called  despotic."  The  state  of  the  law  regarding  libel 
affords,  therefore,  one  of  the  best  criterions  of  the  political  and 
moral  condition  of  a  natipn,  to  which  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of 
excellence  may  be  assigned  in  proportion  as  it  abstains  from  mak- 
ing that  impalpable  crime  the  object'  of  temporal  penalties.  * 

In  taking  a  rapid  review  of  cases  of  seditious  libel,  we  cannot 
ascend  higher  than  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.,  in  which,  it  has  been 
already  mentioned,  that  Sir  W.  Stanley  was  executed  for  Expressing, 
as  his  private  opinion,  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  the  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown  was  ia  the  house  of  Yoirk,  and  not  in  that  of 
Lifiieaster  ;  and  that  some  of  the  meaner  sort  were  '^  caught  up 
»aad  hanged  **  for  dispersing  libels  cimsequent  upon  that  iyraanooB 
.«ot.  The  succeedihg  reign  showed  how  far.it  was  possible  to  carry 
the  rage  of  persecution  for  opiidon^  By  stat.  36,  Heo.  VIU.>  c 
13.,  it  was  made  high  treason  if  any  one  did  malicioaaly  wiskwiUf 
or  desire  by  icordsj  or  writing,  or  by  craft  imagine,  invent,  practise, 
or  attempt  any  bodily  harm  to  the  person  of  the  KJng,  Qaeeoy  or  of 
their  heir-apparent,  to  deprive  thein  of  their  dignity,  title,  or  name; 
or  if  any  did  slanderously  and  maliciously  publish,  and  pronouBce, 
'by  express  writing  or  words,  that  the  King  was  heretic  j  schiaroatic, 
tyrant,  or  usurper,  &c.  By  stat.  28.,  Hen.  VIU.,  c.  7»  it  was  made 
high  treason  if  any  one  procured,  or  did  any  thing  by  words,  writing, 
-print,  or  deed, /or  the  repeal  or  avoidance  of  that  act ;  or  if  any 
one,  by  words,  writing,  imprinting,  or  any  other  exterior  act, 
•directly  or  indirectly,  accepted,  took,  judged^  or  believed  the  mar- 
riages with  Queen  Catlierine  and  Anne  to  have  been  good  and  law- 
ful ;  or  slandered  the  sentences  of  the  Archbishop  therein  ;  or  took, 
accepted,  named,  or  called  any  of  their  children  legitimate ;  or 
craftily  imagined,  invented,  or  attempted,  by  ocdour.  of  any  pretenee, 
to  deprive  the  King,  Queen,  or  their  heirs,  or  those  the  King  should 
appoint,  of  any  of  their  titles,  styles,  or  regal  pow^r ;  and  if  any  beii^ 
required,  by  commisedoners  properly  authorised,  to  make  oath,  to 
answer  such  questions  as  should  be  objeetedtohim,  upon  any  ctoase, 
article,  sentence,  or  word  in  that  act,  did  contcfmptutfusly  f^tM«  to 
make  such  oath,  or,  after  making  it,  refuse  to  answer y  he  should  be 
■  guilty  of  high  treason.* 

By  stat.  1,  Edw.  VI.  c.  12,  it  was  ordained,  that  if  any  person, 
"  by  open  preaching,  express  words  or  sayingw,"  affirmed  any  thing 
in  derogation  of  the  King*s  titles  or  prerogatives,  he  8hcniId,forthe 
'  first  offence,  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  suffer  imprison- 
inent  during  the  King's  pleasure  ; '  for  the  second  offence,  forratthe 
issues  and  profits  of  his  lands,  benefices,  and  other  spiritual  pro- 
motions, fbi'life,  with  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  beiihptimed 
during  life ;  ^e  third  offence  to  ibe  high  treaso|i. .  But  if , the  above 

*  4.  Reeves*  Hist.  Eng.  Uw,  27(». 
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offences  were  committed  by  writing,  printing,  overt  deed  or  act, 
it  was  high  treason  for  every  oiTeuce.*  Similar  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  the  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary  c.  9.  By  an  earlier  act  of  the 
same  session,  to  speak  slanderous  news  of  the  Kiug,  Queen,  or  any 
common  perse- 1,  was  punishable  with  the  loss  of  both  ears  ;  and  if 
it  was  by  book,  rhyme,  ballad,  letter,  or  writing,  the  offender  was 
to  have  his  right  hand  stricken  off.       . 

Id  1519,  John  Udale  was  capitally  prosecuted  for  publishing, 
anonymously,  '  A  Demonstration  of  Discipline.'  He  was  sentencea 
to  death,  but  died  in  prison,  in  1592,  "  quite  heart-broken  with 
sorrow  and  grief."     When  brought  up  for  judgment,  he  said  : 

*  No  judgmeat  inlaw  ought  to  bo  giveo  in  case  of  felony,  but  »P***  *f*^Q^ 
first  found  guiity  thereof  by  a  verdict  of  tweWe  men ;  but  I  am  not  *°  »  .j^^- 
proof  whereof  1  prav  vou  it  may  be  remembered,  that  -your  Lordship  ^*VgL  ^ 
jury  in  issue  only  for 'the  trial  of  the  fact,  whether  I  nere  anthor  qr  '^^^ 
book,  aad  freed  them  from  inquiring  ihe  intent,  without  which  ^"^'^T^ord- 
felony.'. ...  *  I  acknowledge  the  record  against  me,  but  I  appeal  to  >'""  .  ^^  ^o 
ship's  conscience  whether  you  delivered  not  unto  them  (the  jury)  ^V^^^  ^he- 
this  effect :  **  As  for  the  felony,  you  are  not  so  much  to  inquire,  but  oni> 
ther  he  made  the  book,  leaving  \he  felony  to  us."  '  • 

Here  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  that  monstrous  "®*^|^^ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  jury  which  it  required  more  ?^^^?^^^ 
hundred  years  to  put  down,  and  for  the  retention  of  ^^^^  i  ^    ^|ie 
Mansfield,  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  and  all  the  Judges  contended  to 
last.  A'an- 

In  1612,  Bartholomew  Legett  was  burnt  in  Smithficld  ^^^^f^^^, 
ism ;  and  in  the  same  year,   Edward  Wightman   for    ^    ^.^^  ^Y\e 
mixed  with  various  wild  fancies;  as  that  he,  ^V*S**V"*^ue  t>eopV« 
Holy  Ghost,  &c.    Fuller  in  his  Church  History  says,  that  xn    v  ^  ^^^ 
"  beheld  them  with  compassion,  not  minding  the  dcrncii 
guilt  which  dfieerved  the  same.**  .    xr   i      tio<^' 

In  1629,  Sir  John  Elliott,  Denzil  Hollib,  and  Benjamin  y^®^^Yve» 
were  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  s«"^^*^^i,*agttteu^ 
in  Parliament.  The  prisoners  denied  the  jurisdiction,  auo^  J 
was  given  upon  a  wiAtV  rffctY,  by  Jones,  as  follows :  .    -  *        T»t»,  \^^' 
'  '  The  nfniier  of  the  information  by  the  confession  of  the  ^jf^^g^ci^ot;  *^^ 
milted  to  be  <n»e,  and  we  think  their  pVea  to  the  junsdiction  w*^  i.i»«-^'^^*A 
t»»e  matter  and  manner  of  it ;  and  we  herein^  wiU  not  draw  the  t»  ^^^  e^ 

^f  Parliament  into  question,— \o  wit,   for  such  matters  v^l»icn        ^ycrc\^V^^^ 
jpeak  in  a  parliamentary  mnxmer.     But  in  this  case,  there  ^a      ^^^^  c3L\soJ^^ 
between  the  defendants  to  slander  the  estato,  and  to  raiw  ^^'"^^^/£<#  ^^^'^^nd- 
between  the  King,  his  peers,  and  people  ;  and  thi^^fj^^  »ot  a  pa      ^^^^  ^  ^U* ; 
course.    All  the %dges,  except o«^,  have  resolved  ^^Jf^.^.^^^^^Siei^^^-"  ^^IT^ 


to  be  .  prirate  act,  and  to  extend  to  Strode  only.  J^^^'^^V^g  CAejT  ^^*»tfpte' 
li«i*eat  .h.H  hare  aueb  priTlleg««  *•  are  t»!g",,™*'^"^f -hiSi  c^««-l.,  ***^t 
?o,e  it  ought ^to  be  disorderly,  »Hit  ought  to  give  good  tx        ^^^^y,    *e 


•  Ibid.«9._8eeade«:^ptl*n  »'  •"^*'^rM«rlS*'t'^*- 
*>wn-Hfe4beth  for  a  pasqninad*-.— Fortunes  of  Nigel,  i"- 
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Dtutohable  for  It.  A  number  of  Fvlianent  my  ebarge  tny  gmt 
nie  state  with  any  particular  offence  ;  but  this  was  a  malicious  accoaation  in 
tb^  generality  of  all  the  offlcers  of  state ;  therefore  the  matter  contained  witidn 
tlie  Information  is  a  great  offence,  and  punishable  in  tliis  court.' 

They  were  fined  and  imprisoned  during  the  iOng^  pleasure.  la 
jostifying  tMs  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  speech  in  P&rliaaent,  no 
more  sophistry  was  required  tlian  in  nuqiberless  instances  of  thse 
invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Richard  Chambers  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber,  on  an  information  preferred  by  the  Attomey^^leBera], 
fbr  having  said»  whm  examined  as  a  Mritneee  bf  the  Privg-CauneH, 
that  the  merchants  of  England  were  more  wrung  and  screwed  than 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  not  excepting  Turkey.  He  was  seatoaced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  2000/.,  and  subscribe  a  submission. 

In  1680,  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton  was  proceeded  against  in  the 
Star  Chamber  for  being  the  author  of  *  An  Appeal  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  a  Plea  against  Prelacy,'  and  sentencea  to  be  whipt,  stand 
in  the  pllory,  have  one  ear  cut  off,  one  aide  of  his  nose  slit,  branded 
on  one  cheek  with  the  letters  S.  S.,  (stirrer  up  of  sedition,)  and 
seven  days  afterwards,  his  sores  being  healed,  to  be  again  wfaipt» 
stand  in  the  pillory,  have  bis  other  ear  cut  off,  the  other  side  of  his 
nose  dit,  and  his  other  cheek  branded  ;  all  which  was  executed,  aa 
minutely  noted  in  Archbishop  Laud's  <  IKary.' 

In  1683,  the  learned  Prynne,  for  his  '  Histriomastic,'  in  whidi 
it  was  said  he  alluded  to  the  Queen's  having  acted  in  a  pastoral  at 
Somenet  House,  though  that  took  place  after  the  publication  of 
his  book,  was  senteiic£d  to  perpe(;ual  imprisonment,  pillory,  loas  of 
both  ears,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  60001. 

In  1684,  Lord  Balmerino  was  trie^  in  the  Court  of  Juaticiaiy,  in 
Scotland,  for  high  treason,  in  beinir  the  author  of  a  |»e<ift'oit,  wUeh 
waa  nevex  sabacribed  nor  presented ;  sentenced  to  death,  and*  after 
anffsring  a  long  imprisonment,  pardoned.  Gordon  of  B«ekie»  wkm 
had  betti  engaged  in  the  awarder  of  the  Ead  of  Murray,  waa  (by 
an  exercise  of  that  power  which  the  jadges  of  Sootla^  still  poa^ 
aess !)  appointed  on  the  jury  as  a  sara  mm  \  hut,  on  the  contraiy, 
he  exerted  himself  earnestly,  ^  with  teaia  atreamiag  dawa  Yaamgit 
cheeks,*'  to  save  the  prisoner.  The  jnrv  were  equaDy  divided  ; 
but  Traquair,  their  chancellor,  (fiftren^an,)  thqujeh  a  S^crebuy  of 
State,  urged  that  it  belonged  to  them  oialy  to  jupge  of  /ac^fi  apd 
lo  leave  to  the  court  to  decide  what  crime  they  amouated  to,  aad 
decided  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  by  his  casting  vote. 

In  1687,  IVynne  waa  again  triad  in  4iMB  Stair  ChMnbar,witliiBaal- 
wick,  a  phjTsiciaa,  aad  Burton,  a  clergyman,  fw  aeveval  liMa. 
P^fsne  begged  that  the  pishops,  being  parties,  might  retire  bom 
the  court;  to  which  the  Lord  Keeper  replied : 

«kif0Qd  lillth  itisaawfet  j^odoa.  it  Hoot?  Herein  yna  jys  hMPaia 
libsuoai.    Apii  if  ypu  sboftld  4bwi  Uoei  sD  th«  lor^  and  n^vemad  ii^fftm,  m 
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you  do  the  iioit  rev>ereiid  prelatet,  bv  this  your  piea,  yon  would  htvo  Bone  t# 
paM  aeateDco  upon  you  for  your  libellif  becaiue  they  are  parties.' 

Prynne's  eowisel  THolt)  avowed  to  the  court  that  he  dant  not 
set  his  hand  to  lus  clieiit's  ooswery  and  the  couit  would  not  receive 
it  under  the  prisoaer'B  hand  I  Bastwick  waa  ex/actly  In  the  8am# 
predicament.  His  eonnael  would  not  sign  hia  answer,  hut  he  of* 
fered  it  to  the  court  upon  his  oath.  Burton's  answer  was  signed^ 
hut  referred  to  the  Judges f  who  rejected  It  as  impertinentt  and 
Ubelloua.  So  the  cause  was  taken  fro  e^n/e#M  against  them  a)l ; 
and  they  were  all  flogged,  stood  in  the  pillory,  lost  hoth  ean,  (the 
Utile  that  remained  of  Prynne's  being  closely  eut  off,*)  and  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisoiinieDt*  The  places  of  their  imfwison* 
ment  were  afterwards  changed  by  an  order  of  council  to  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  Feb.  22, 1640,  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  reaolyed,  that  the  sentence  given  against  Prynne,  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  Feb.  17>  0  Car.,  is  illegal,  and  given  without  just  cause, 
and  ouffht  to  be  reversed ;  and  that  Mr.  Prynne  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged of  the  fine  of  dOOO/.,  Sec.  &c. ;  that  he  ought  to  have  repa- 
ration, &c. ;  that  the  sentence  given  against  Mr.  Prynne,  14th  June 
1637,  13  Car.,  is  illegal,  and  given  without  any  just  cause,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  reversed.  Prynne  and  Burton  were  escorted 
into  London  by  ten  thousand  persons,  with  boughs  and  flowers  in 
their  hands,  which  they  strewed  in  the  way. 

In  the  name  year,  1637,  Williams,  Bishop  of  lancohi,  was  tried 
in  the  same  court  for  receiving  a  private  letter,  written  five  years 
before,  from  Lambert  Osbaldiston,  master  of  Westminster  school, 
reflecting  on  Archbishop  Laud.  The  crime  of  Williams  lay  in  not 
reveaJing  the  guilt  of  hu  correspondent,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
m  a  fine  of  5000/.  to  the  King,  and  3000/.  to  the  Archbishop,  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  King*s  pleasure,  and  to  make  submission. 
Osbaldiston  was  fined  5000/.  to  the  King,  and  5000/.  for  damages 
to  the  Archbishop,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  but  he  made  his 


In  the  same  year,  John  LHbume,  Prynne's  clerk,  for  publishing 
libels,  printed  in  Holland,  and  refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  inquial* 
tion  to  answer  all  interrogatories  that  should  be  put  to  him,  was 
whipt  from  the  Fleet-prison  to  Westminster  Hall ;  and  there,  while 
standing  hi  the  pillory,  he  continued  to  rail  till  an  order  eame  from 
the  Star  Chamber,  then  sittmg,  that  he  should  be  gagged.  In  1642^ 
^e  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  King's  troops  at  Edge-hill,  and  in^ 
tUeted  oi  high  treason,  but  rescued  by  the  Parliameot'a  threat  of 
Tetaliatioiu  Being  incuraUy  addicted  to  attacking  the  existing 
OovenuMnt  with  his  pen  and  tongue,  he  was  banish^  bylAie  Long 
PteUaiDont,  but  retained  to  finglaad  under  the  protectorate.  Crom- 


*  Mr.  Bouthey  is  facetious  on  Pmuie*s  '*  jHMmg  up  the  ttiumi  of  bis  ears 
in  the  days  of  his  sober  repentance. '—^luurt.  Rer.  No.  07.  p.  SW. 
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well,  however,  was  not  more  patient  of  his  libels,  btit  had  ktmtrifd 
by  a  jury  for  high  tresBon  in  1649.  But  Lilburne  itisisting  with 
invincible  spirit  that  the  jury  wore  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  publications  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, obtained  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty.  *'  Extraordinary  were  the 
acclamations  for  the  prisoner's  deliverance,  as  the  Uke  had  not  been 
seen  in  England  ;  which  acclamations^  and  loud-rejoicing  expres- 
sions, went  quite  through  the  streets  with  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  town,  and  for  joy  the  people  caused  that  night  abondaoce 
of  bonfires  to  be  made  all  up  and  down  the  streets."  Notwith- 
standing this  acquittal,  Lilburne  was  detained  iu  prison  several  years, 
and  at  last  died  a  Quaker  before  the  restoration. 

'  From  this  period  to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  no  state  prisoner 
had  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  except  Sindcrcorae,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  assassinate  him.  In  1656,  Sir  H.  Vane  was  questioned 
before  the  Council,  and,  without  further  trial,  imprisoned  in  Caris- 
brook  castle,  for  a  book  entitled, '  A  Healing  Question  propounded 
and  resolved,  upon  occasion  of  the  late  Public  and  seasonable  Call 
to  Humiliation,  in  order  U.  Love  and  Union  amongst  the  Honest 
Party.'  The  High  Court  of  Justice  consisted  of  upwards  of  fifty 
judges ;  and  when  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  in  1658,  desired  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury,  the  Lord  President  Lisle  replied :  •*  We  are  all  here 
your  jury,  as  well  as  your  judges.  We  arc  the  number  of  two  or 
three  juries.  And  your  ]\vry  is  well  known,  for  they  are  chosen  by 
the  Parliament.  You  are  to  plead  to  your  indictment."  On  his 
making  a  second  demand  for  a  jury,  the  Lord  President  said:  "  Acts 
of  Parliament  make  justice  and  law  ;  they  are  both.  They  think 
fit  to  change  the  custom  of  trials  that  have  been  in  former  timeSi 
and  all  persons  must  submit  to  it.'*  Hume^  apology  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  jury  trial  is  as  follows : 

*  If  DO  other  method  of  conviction  had  been  devised  during  this  illegil  tad 
unpopular  govenment..  all  itB  enemies  were  assured  of  entire  impunity.  And 
to  every  roan  but  htmse{f,  and  to  himself,  except  where  neeeatity  required  the 
eo^rary,  the  law  was  the  ^reat  nile  of  condtict  and  behaviour.  High  Coortf 
of  Justice  wei^e  created  to  try  those  who  had  engaged  In  coDspiracics  and  in- 
lorrections  against  the  Proteetor^s  authority,  and  whom  he  could  not  «{/Wy 
eammit  to  the  verdict  qfjurie$.  This  Bubsequent  usurpation  was  the  effect 
of  necessity, '&c. 

The  doctrine  of  Lisle,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  the  standard 
of  what  is  just  and  unjust,  is  precisely  that  which  his  contemporary, 
Hobbes,  Imdnot  long  before  given  to  the,  world;  while  the  admis- 
sion of  Hume,  that  a  usurper  is  under  the  "  necessity"  of  perpe- 
trating any  act,  however  unjust,  that  may  conduce  to  the  stability 
of  his  ttsuyped  authority,  and  is  absolved  from  the  plainest  miee 
of  naturaljusticer-even  that  which  forbids  any  rnun  to  be  judge  tP 
bis  own  cause,  when  he^  cannot  "  safely "  conform  to  them — w 
plainly  accords  with  tbe'principles  of  Machiavel.     The  one  con- 
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foands  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  the  other  dit- 
regards  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  proofis  that  Cromwell  entertained  a 
jnst  sense  of  the  extremely  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held'  his 
power,  and  that  he  neither  overlooked  printed  attacks  on  his  mea* 
snres  nor  subjected  their  authors  to  a  fair  trial,  but  imprisoned 
them  after  acquittal,  or  without  trii^,  it  has  not  been  uncommon 
to  represent  him  as  insensible  to  the  sting  of  libels,  and  tolerating 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  Thus  the  writer  of  the  article*^  be- 
fore quoted  supposes  him  to  have  said :  **  My  government  is  not 
worth  preserving  if  it  cannot  stand  against  paper  shot/'  and 
proceeds : 

*  The  ngaclous  asnrper,  accordingly,  trusted  to  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
and  never  proseeuUd  for  libeU;  bat  a  good  gpTemmeat,  founded  upon  free 
.principles,  and  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  blessings  they  con« 
lerred  upon  them,  would  have  far  less  to  fear  from  paper  shot  than  the  mili- 
tary despotism  of  Cromwell,  who,  after  all,  lived  to  feel  that  the  press  is  the 
appointed  scourge  of  evil  rulers,  ivken  it  dared  to  ieU  him  in  the  faeo  qf  the 
eomUrjf,  that  the  people  could  only  enter  upon  the  inheritance  of  their  birth- 
right by  his  death.* 

Now,  the  author  of  *  Killmg  no  Murder,*  whether  Colonel  Titos, 
or  some  other,  was  so  far  from  daring  to  do  any  such  thing,  that  he 
most  carefully  concealed  himself,  and  baffled  the  strictest  search 
which  Cromwell's  police  could  make  for  him,  not  trusting  to  the  pro» 
tection  of  the  country"  against  *'  the  scourge  of  an  evil  ruler.*' 
But  the  speech  attributed  to  Cromwell,  whereby  hangs  this  gra- 
tuitous compliment,  is  probably  a  confused  echo  of  what  he  said  of 
.HarringtoQ's  /  Oceana,'  which  was  inscribed  to  himself,  and  offered 
him  as  a  tempting  model  of  a  Commonwealth :  '^  The  gentleman  had 
like  to  trepan  me  out  of  my  power,  but  what  I  got  by  the  sword 
I  will  not  quit  for  a  little  paper  shot." 

-  After  the  restoration,  the  use  of  juries  was  revived,  but  their 
ignorance  and  corruption  made  the  institution  generallv  seem  but  a 
vain  form  which  opposed  no  obstacle  to  the  career  of  oppression. 
The  ineffieacy  of  the  legal  safeguards  which  existed  in  tlM>8e  days 
to  exclude  tyranny,  affords  strong  grounds  for  inculcating  the  daty 
of  incessant  vigilance  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
clothed  with  authority  or  influence,  lest,  while  they  respect  the 
letter,  they  offend  against  the  spirit,  of  those  institutions  on  which 
the  national  welfare  is  founded.  With  the  same  laws  there  may 
be  a  great  difference  between  the  moral  qualities  possessed,  and 
'the  happiness  enjoyed,  in  one  age  or  country  and  another.  On  the 
other  band,  perlmps  too  much  of  the  improvement  which  succeeded 
the  revolttti«in  has  been  ascribed  to  men  and  too  little  to  taws. 

*  The  point  of  time,  (says  Biaokatone,)  at  which  I  would  choose  to  ax  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  our  public  law,  U  in  the  year  1079,  after  the  HabMs 
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Corpui  Aet  was  passed,  and  thai  for  Llcentiog  the  Press  hadexpiwd ;  ib 
the  years  which  immediately  followed  it  were  times  of  great  practical  oppres* 
sion.  It  is  far  from  my  intentipn  to  palliate  or  defend  many  Tery  iniquitous 
proceedings,  contrary  to  all  law,  in  that  reign,  through  the  artifice  of  wicked 
politicians,  both  in  and  out  of  employmeot  What  seems  Inoentestible  U 
this,  that  bf  the  iaw,  as  it  then  stood:  (notwithstanding  some  iuTidious,  nay, 
dangerous  branches  of  the  prerogative  have  since  been  lopped  off,  and  the  rest 
more  clearly  defined,)  the  people  had  as  large  a  portion  of  real  liberty  as  is 
eonsistent  with  a  state  of  society ;  and  sulBcient  power  rekidkig  in  their  lywn 
hands  te  assert  and  preserve  that  liberty  if  invaded  by  the  royal  pierogativ«. 
For  which  I  need  but  appeal  to  the  memorable  catastrophe  of  the  next  reign. 
For  when  King  Charleses  deluded  brother  attempted  to  enslave  the  nation, 
he  found  it  was  beyond  his  power ;  the  people  botli  could  and  did  resist  him, 
and  in  consequence  of  such  resistanee  obliged  him  to  quit  his  enierpriie  and 
his  throne  together.' 

Upon  whieh  Mr.  Fox,  adsiittiiig  the  correctness  of  the  fitate- 
menty  exclaims :  **  How  Tain  then,  how  idle,  how  firesmnptiioas,  is 
the  opinion  that  laws  can  do  everything !  and  how  weak  and  per- 
nicions  the  maxim  founded  upon  it,  that  meaeMres^  not  men,  are  to 
be  attended  to !''    Doubtless  both  are  to  be  attended  to;  and  it 
would  be  as  wrong  to  reject  a  good  nfteasure  because  it  came  fnnt 
Cains,  as  it  would  be  to  accept  a  bad  measure  because  it  originated 
with  Titus.    But  the  large  acknowledgment  which  Blackstone 
himself  makes,  that  **  some  invidioos,  nay  diingeroms,  branches  «f 
the  prerojgative  have  since  been  lopped  off,  and  the  rest  move 
i^learly  defined,"   is  quite   inccmipatible  with  the   *^  perfectton" 
ascribed  to  the  constitution  firom  1679  to  1688.    The  mereex-> 
istence  of  a  doubt  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  to  the  King's  power  of 
arresting  the  law  of  the  land  by  non  obstante,  was  an  immense  im- 
perfection, and  occasioned  half  the  evils  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
The  refusal  of  counsel  to  prisoners  on  trial  for  high  treason,  a  pri* 
vilege  which  was  not  conceded  till  1695,  and  which  was  resisted 
on  this  very  ground,  that  before  the  involution,  **  the  fault  was  not 
in  the  laws  but  in  the  Mets,'"^  was  also  a  very  great  imperfectioD. 
Would  the  seven  bishops  have  been  acquitted  of  libel,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  the  counsel,  the  ablest  men  th^  at  the  bar  ?    Would 
Russell,  Sydney,  and  so  many  other  martyrs,  have  been  illegally 
convicted  and  executed,  if  counsel  had  been  allowed  to  instruct 
and  animate  the  jury,  while  they  over-awed  the  bench  ?    When 
Sydney  asked  counsel  on  the  point  of  there  being  tms  witness,  Ike 
was  told  that  was  a  point  of  fact    When  he  desired  counsel  <m 
the  question,  whether  conspiring  to  levy  war  was  treason,  tbie 
Chief  Justice  said:  "  You  had  as  good  ask  me  whether  thefir^ 
chapter  of  Littleton  be  law."    Who  has  not  been  struck  with  tbis 
affecting  and  sublime  incident  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell  f 

*  Loan  RtrisBLL.^Msy  I  have  somebody  to  write,  to  help  my  ttSmory  t 

*■  Loan  Chibf  Juiticb.— Any  of  your  Mffants  ihtll  assist  yoa  in  wrtttas 
aaydilBg  you  please  for  yon. 

*  Speech  of  Attofney-Oenenl  Trtby,  6  •  ftrt.'Hist/  609. 
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*  Lord  Russell. — ^My  wife  is  here,  my  Lord,  to  do  it.* 

•  Lord  Chief  Justice. — If  my  Lady  please  to  give  herseif  the  trouble.* 
Lord  Russell's  challenges  of  jurors,  for  want  of  freehold,  were  re- 
jected ;  and  the  Attomey-Generars  challenges  for  the  same  cause, 
on  the  trial  of  Fitzharris,  admitted.  Sir  John  Hawlest  shows  other 
instances  in  which  prisoners  were  ensnared  and  overpowered  for 
want  of  professional  assistance,  and  well  observes :  <^  I  doubt  it 
will  be  suspected  in  this  case  and  many  others,  they  (the  judges) 
did  not  make  the  most  of  their  client's  (the  prisoner's)  case,  nay, 
generally  have  betrayed  their  poor  client,  to  please,  as  they 
apprehended,  their  better  client,  the  king."  *'  By  the  law,  as  it 
then  stood,"  therefore,  the  people  were  far  from  enjoying  **  as  large 
a  portion  of  real  liberty  as  is  consistent  with  a  state  of  society." 

The  proof  that  they  possessed  such  a  measure  of  liberty  drawn 
from  the  expulsion  of  James  II.,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  The 
earlier  attempts  of  John  and  Charles  roused  a  more  spirited,  though 
less  unanimous  resistance  ;  and  if  James  had  been  content  to  rule 
a  nation  of  Protestant  slaves,  he  would  have  prosecuted  his  enter- 
prize  with  a  better  chance  of  success,  and  at  least  have  protracted 
the  struggle.  Nor  was  it  by  the  exercise  of  any  political  power, 
residing  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  that  they  asserted  and  pre- 
served their  liberty.  It  was  by  the  suppression  or  obstruction  of  all 
the  organs  by  wluch  that  power  is  lawfully  expressed,  that  the 
people  were  driven  to  interpose  their  physical  force  in  order  to 
chase  the  tyrant  from  his  throne.  If  the  press  had  been  free,  if 
that  single  branch  of  ,the  constitutional  power  of  the  people  had 
been  left  in  their  hands,  it  might  not  have  been  necessary  to  resort 
to  so  severe  a  remedy.  It  was,  then,  by  the  development  of  the 
latent  energies  of  the  constitution  that  the  ^volution  was  brought 
about ;  and  yet  it  has  been  since  appealed  to  for  the  purpose,  of 
showing  that  all  its  ordinary  functions  were  then  in  full  vigour  and 
activity. 

*  Was  it,  (said  Mr.  Camiing,)  Ay  meeUng9  »neh  a$  tkete  (at  Manchester,  &c.) 
that  the  devolution  was  brought  about^  that  grand  event,  to  which  oar  an- 
tagonists are  so  fond  of  referriug  ?  Was  it  by  meetings  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  &c.  Ac.  ?  No — it  was  by  the  Meetings  or  Corporations  in  thbir 
CORPORATE  capacity, — by  the  assembly  of  bodies  recognized  of  the  state, — by 
the  intercliange  of  opiirions  among  portions  of  the  ecnninunity  known  to  each 
other,  and  capable  of  estimating  each  other's  views  and  characters.  Do  we 
want  a  more  striliing  mode  of  remedying  grievances  than  this  7  Do  we  re- 
qaire  a  more  animating  example?  And  cid  it  remain  for  the  reformers  of  the 
present  day  to  strike  out  the  course  by  which  alone  Great  Britain  could  make 
and  keep  herself  free  7*  X 

*  Thus  disfigured  by  the  version  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple.-— ''  I  ask  none  (no 
hand)  but  that  of  the  lady  who  sits  by  me." 

•I-  *  Remarks  on  the  Trials  of  Edward  Fitzharris,  Stephen  College,  Count 

Koningsmark,  the  Lord  Russell,  Colonel  Sydney,  Henry  Cornish,  and  Charles 

Wft^wiaii ;  as  also  on  the  Earl  of  Shaitesbnry 's  Grand  Jury,  Wilmer's  Homine 

Repligiando,  and  the  award  of  execution  against  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong.* 

i  Speech  at  Liverpool,  1890. 
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A  MSQUIEM  FOR  THE  BRAVR. 

WsBP  not  for  the  brave  *  Weep  not  for  the  brave  * 

Their  last  good  fight  is  fought ; 
Calmly  they  sleep  by  their  own  bright  blue  wave ; 

They  di^  as  heroes  ought. 
Calm  they  are  lookiDg  down 

From  blessed  regionf ,  now. 
With  the  Martyra*  starry  crown 

Bomid  on  each  glorious  brow^ 

Then  weep  not  for  the  bnve ! 

The  bursting  of  the  shell,  and  the  dread  shock 

Of  the  exploding  mine. 
The  fleroe  wild  "  Allah  Hu,"  that  seemM  to  mock 

The  Christian  songs  divine, 
Is  now  to  them  no  more 

Than  the  dream  of  a  troubled  sleep ; 
Tlian  the  storm  that  has  passed  o'er 

To  those  on  the  tranquil  dee^-^ 

Then  weep  not  for  the  brave  I 

Weep  not  for  the  brave  I  weep  not  for  the  bnve ! 

We  do  not  weep  for  those 
Who,  In  other  days,  found  an  immortal  grave 

Amidst  their  country's  foes. 
Who  of  Numantis  old 

Thinks  now  with  timid  sight  ? 
No!  bat  her  Ihte  more  ttin  the  bold 

Tlian  a  thoasand  victories- 
Then  weep  not  for  the  brave ! 

Shades  of  the  mighty  fidlen  I  whose  renown 

Hallows  both  earth  and  sea. 
Come  from  the  waves  of  Salamis !  look  down 

From  great  Thermopybs  I 
Look  on  yon  desolate  shore ; 

Yon  blacken'd  wall  o'erthrown  I 
There  Gribks  have  fidlen  once  more 
With  a  glory  like  your  own. 

Then  weep  not  for  the  brave ! 

Their  hour  was  come ; 
*Tis  sweet  to  die  for,  when  w  eannol'iive. 
Our  native  home. 

BiftWiBD  WTcurri. 
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mECOLLBCTldNS  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  H08PICB  OP  GREAT 
8T.  BERNARD. 

Fbw  intelligent  or  carious  trayellera  pass  .Martigny  without  di- 
verging from  their  route  to  ascend  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Diuring 
the  fine  season,  this  is  by  no  means  a  yery  arduous  undertakinff,  as 
the  numbers  of  our  fair  countrywomen  who  have  accomplisheS  it, 
sufficiently  show.  The  passage  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  ce- 
lebrated convent,  whose  mhabitants  have  acquired  a  well-merited 
reputation  for  their  benevolent  and  disinterested  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  humanity ;  and  also  as  being  the  difficult  path  by  which* 
in  1800,  Napoleon  conducted  his  army  to  the  victory  of  Marengo, 
and  the  conquest  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the 
circumstance  of  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  being  the  highest  in- 
habited spot  in  Europe,  and,  with  reference  to  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation,  perhaps  in  the  world,  attracts  many  to  the  spot.  Ac- 
cord^ to  M.  de  Saussure,  the  Hospice  is  situated  1257  toises,  or 
7542  French  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent  on  mules 
occupies  about  ten  hours,  including  a  halt  to  refresh  the  cattle. 
The  passage  exhibits  that  grandeur  of  scenery  and  picturesque 
licauty  which  distinguish  Switzerland  in  general,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Alpine  regions.  The  villages  which  are  passed  through 
at  intervals,  are  filthy  and  miserable,  like  all  the  hamlets  in  the 
Valais,  and  the  population  are  a  melancholy  picture  of  poverty, 
wretchedness,  cretinism  and  goitres.  As  far  as  the  village  of 
Liddes,  which  is  about  half  way,  the  ascent  is  easy,  and  the 
country  cultivated.  The  road  soon  after  begins  to  get  more  steep 
and  broken,  and  the  landscape  assumes  a  more  barren  and  irild 
aspect,  until  at  length  the  traveller  finds  hinuelf  amidst  frowning 
heights,  terrific  precipices,  and  pchrpetnal  snows.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  this  oassage  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  the 
ikscent  is  so  easy  ana  the  path  so  practicable,  that  the  traveller 
needs  not  once  get  off  his  mide.  It  is  by  no  means  dangerous  in 
summer,  and  the  places  where  B/auX'pae  might  not  be  made  with 
impunity  are  very  few.  In  wmter,  of  coune,  the  depth  of  the 
snow,  which  equalises  the  surfieuse  of  the  country,  and  incapacitates 
the  traveller  from  perceiving  the  perils  by  which  he  is  environed, 
renders  the  passage  very  hazardous,  and  accordingly,  notwith* 
standing  the  benevolent  labours  of  the  monks,  scarcely  a  winter 
passes  without  some  lives  being  lost ;  for,  notwithstanding  its  daa- 
gen^  the  pass  is  very  much  frequented,  as  it  saves  an  immense 
round  about  to  those  who  have  to  pass  between  Italy  and  the  Va- 
lais. The  terrible  avahnt^ee  which  fall  in  winter  and  in  the 
begmniBg  of  spring,  and  the  tourmenies,  or  whirlwinds  of  snow, 
constitute  the  chief  dangers  of  this  passage.    The  ram  which  falk- 
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in  the  valley,  becomes  sleet  as  the  traveller  asceddsy  and  ultiiiiately 
snow ;  and  the  different  stages  of  this  process  are  plainly  perceptible. 
This  sort  of  weather,  if  it  does  not  add  to  the  beanty  of  the  scene, 
at  least  gives  the  traveller  the  advantage  of  seeing  it  clad  in  all  its 
wintry  horrors,  without  the  actual  evils  which  attend  an  expedition 
to  it  in  winter. 

The  Hospice  is  situated  at  the  highest  part  of  the  pass,  which  is 
there  contracted  into  a  narrow  valley.  It  is  a  large,  long,  and  ir- 
regular building,  containing  much  room,  sombre  in  its  aspect,  yet 
clieering  as  rising  out  of  the  chill  and  comfortless  waste  which  sur- 
rounds it.  Here,  rich  and  poor,  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Christians — 
persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  sorts,  and  conditions — ^e  received  with 
a  kindness  and  courtesy  which  know  no  distinctions ;  their  wants 
are  supplied  and  their  sufferings  are  assuaged,  no  prying  questions 
are  asked,  no  remuneration  is  demanded,  none  is  received.  In  a 
comer  of  the  little  chapel  stands  a  box,  into  which  those  who  can 
afford  it,  and  who  please,  may  drop  their  contributions  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  admirable  institution,  but  no  hint  is  given,  not  even  is 
tbe  existence  of  the  box  indicated  to  the  guest ;  if  he  finds  it  out 
and  contributes,  it  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  right  hand  knows 
not  what  the  left  has  given.   . 

In  the  chapel  is  interred  Desaix,  who  fell  a  conqueror  at  Ma- 
rengo. A  handsome  monument  in  relief,  representing  the  death  of 
tjhe  General,  waa  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  brother  in  arms. 
Napoleon.  It  is  said,  that  Desaix  and  Napoleon  entered  into  an 
f^greement,  that  in  the  event  of  either  falling  in  battle,  he  should 
be  interred  on  the  top  of  St,  Bernard  by  the  survivor.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  this  may  be  founded  on  fact,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  Napoleon  caused  Desaix  to  be  interred  there  as 
a  sort  of  memorial  of  the  passage  of  the  army.  The  Prussians  ac- 
cuse Ni^»oleon  of  having  cauaed  Desaix  to  be  assassinated,  but  no 
credit  can  be  attached  to  so  improbable  a  story.  That  Desaix  was 
the  real  conqueror  at  Marengo  is  most  certain.  Napoleon  had  lost 
the  battle,  and  was  actually  in  retreat,  the  Austrian  general  consi- 
dered the  battle  as  won,  and  imprudently  extended  his  flanks ;  at  this 
juncture,  Desaix,  who  had  crossed  the  little  St.  Bernard,  suddenly 
charged  his  left  flank  and  forced  it,  whilst  Napoleon  forced  the  centre. 
The  glory  of  the  battle  then  was  Desaix's,  and  the  First  Consul 
was  about  as  much  the  winner  of  it  as  Wellington  was  of  Waterloo, 
the  Prussians  in  the  latter  case  having  done  nearly  what  Desaix  did 
In  the  former. 

Various  traditions  have  been  handed  down  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Hospice,  but  no  certain  records  exist  on  the  snbjeet.  The 
most  probable  account  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  establbhed  as 
a  sort,  of  post  for  the  protection  of  travellers  from  the  predatMy 
bands  who  infested  the  pUss,  aiMl  afterwards  waa  given  np  to 
monks,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  relieving  tmvellenL 
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Tke  establishment  was  formerly  very  wealthy,  possessing  lands  and 
revenues  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses.  In  succeeding 
periods,  however,  it  was  stripped  of  these,  and  it  now  possesses  no 
property  hut  some  small  rents  in  the  Valais ;  these,  and  the  con- 
tributions which  are  raised  in  various  countries,  constitute  its  only 
means  of  fulfilling  the  truly  admirable  ends  of  its  establishment. 
The  religieux  of  St.  Bernard  are  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine.  Hie  vows  they  make  are  chastity,  poverty,  and  uni- 
versal and  indiscriminate  charity.  The  qualifications  .required  of 
those  who  enter  the  order  are,  good  education,  probity,  and  re- 
spectable standing  in  society.  Youths  possessed  of  these  are  ad- 
mitted to  a  noviciate  of  one  year,  after  which  they  are  examined 
by  the  Prevost  and  a  Chapter,  and,  if  found  qualified,  are  admitted 
as  canons.  During  their  probation  they  assist  in  the  menial  offices 
of  the  establishment.  The  functionaries  are  the  Prevost,  who  is  the 
saperior  ;  the  Prieur,  second  in  authority ;  the  Sacristain,  who  has 
charge  of  the  chapel ;  the  Clavandier,  who  is  steward ;  the  Cel- 
lerier,  who  is  purveyor ;  and  the  Hopitalier,  who  superintends  the 
infirmary.  Of  these  offices,  that  of  Prevost  lasts  for  life,  each  of 
the  others  last  for  three  years ;  all,  without  exception,  are  conferred 
by  the  canons  themselves,  who  exercise  the  right  of  umvtrsal 
suffrage. 

The  Prevost  being,  generally,  a  man  advanced  in  life,  whose 
youth  has  been  passed  in  the  active  duties  of  the  establishment,  and 
who  is  unable  to  bear  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  elevated  regions 
of  the  Hospice,  has  permission  to  reside  at  Martigny,  where  there  is 
a  house  belonging  to  the  fraternity.  Once  a  year,  in  the  month  of 
August,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Bernard,  he  ascends  to  the  Hospice 
and  holds  a  chapter  for  the  examination  of  novices.  The  Prieur 
generally  remains  above,  and  is  the  chief  authority.  The  number 
of  canons  is  not  limited,  and  generally  consists  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty;  of  these,  ten  or  twelve  are  generally  resident  at  the  Hospice, 
and  the  rest  are  employed  on  missions  or  the  duties  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  residents  are  almost  all  young  men,  the  climate 
being  too  severe  for  those  who  are  advanced  in  life.  They  suffer 
much  from  pains  in  the  head,  eyes,  and  ears,  and  from  indigestion  ; 
evils  incident  to  their  elevated  atmosphere,  and  to  the  little  exercise 
they  are  able  to  take  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  They 
breakfiEiAt  at  seven,  dine  at  one,  and  sup  at  seven  ;  their  meals  arc 
remarkably  plain  and  simple,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are 
filled  up  by  devotion,  study,  or  cheerful  conversation.  Some 
of  them  wander  over  the  mountains,  and  clamber  the  loftiest 
peaks  in  their  botanical  and  mineralogical  pursuits ;  others  culti- 
vate music  and  drawing ;  arid  time,  even  in  this  dismal  abode,  never 
seems  to  hang  heavy  on  their  hands.  They  receive  their  guests 
with  great  politeness  and  hospitality  ;  their  conversation  is  fiill  of 
cheeifnlness  andintelligence,  and  all  appearance  of  restraint  and  cere- 
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tnooy  is  at  once  banished.  Indeed,  their  intercourse  with  the  world, 
even  in  this  seclnsion,  is,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  greater  than 
that  of  many  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  ;  for  their  visitors, 
during  summer,  are  very  numerous. .  As  the  rules  of  their  order 
enjoin  that  the  refectory  "  shall  ne'er  by  woman's  feet  be  trod,"  the 
brethren  have  fitted  up  a  salon  in  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  manner, 
where  they  receive  their  lady-guests,  and  do  the  honours  with  much 
polite8S€.  The  salon  is  embellished  with  various  drawings  and 
other  little  decorations,  presented  by  visitors  who  have  experienced 
the  hospitality  of  the  monks.  Amongst  other  gifts  of  this  sort, 
there  is  a  piano-forte,  which  was  sent  by  a  party  of  English,  in  re- 
membrance of  their  kind  reception  at  the  Hospice. 

The  dogs  of  St.  Bernard  have  long  been  renowned  for  their  sa- 
gacity and  their  usefulness,  and  poetry  and  romance  have,  as  usual, 
engrafted  upon  authenticated  facts  not  a  little  of  invention  ;  add- 
ing thereto  a  sufficient  portion  of  that  indispensable  ingredient,  the 
marvellous,  to  supply  dainty  fare  to  the  consumers  of  '  Interesting 
Narratives'  and  *•  Providential  Deliverances.'  The  dogs  are  repre- 
sented as  issuing  forth  alone,  in  the  midst  of  storms  and  snows, 
carrying  baskets  with  provisions,  and  conducting,  nay,  even  dragging 
the  fainting  traveller  to  the  hospitable  convent.  The  following 
facts,  as  collected  from  the  monks  themselves,  are  given,  it  will  be 
readily  believed,  with  no  intention  of  disparaging  the  llibours  of  the 
very  useful  quadrupeds  in  question : 

During  the  winter  (that  is,  from  November  to  May,  these  being 
the  months  when  the  passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is  dangerous 
from  snow  and  avalanches,)  a  servant  of  the  Hospice,  called  the 
Marronnier,  goes  every  day  about  noon  to  a  place  about  a  league 
below  the  convent,  and  half  way  down  the  mountain,  where  the 
monks  have  a  small  sheltered  house.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  thi^ 
there  is  an  elevated  spot,  which  commands  an  extensive  view,  down 
the  pass ;  he  ascends  this,  and  calls  as  loudly  as  he  can  ;  if  he  sees 
or  hears  nothing  in  reply,  he  returns  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  hut,  he  then  reascends  and  repeats  his  cries.  This  is 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  then,  if  nothing  meets  his  experienced 
eyes  or  ears,  he  returns  to  the  convent,  as  his  prolonged  absence 
night  occasion  apprehension  to  the  monks.  This  is  done  .both  on 
the  Italian  and  Swiss  side  of  the  passage.  Should  the  M arromuer 
not  return,  it  is  a  sign  either  that  some  one  requires  aid,  or  that 
an  accident  has  befallen  himself,  and  others  set  out  accordingly  to 
render  lissistance.  In  his  expedition  he  is  accompanied  by  a  dog. 
Who  carries  a  basket,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  other  restoratives ; 
should  he  meet  with  any  one  in  distress,  he  brings  him  to  the  con- 
vent, if  he  is  able  to  proceed  so  far,  if  not,  he  puts  him  intq  the  hut 
and  goes  in  search  of  further  assistance.  Near  the  hut  or  refuge 
18  another  hovel,  with  grated  windows,  in  which  are  deposited  any 
dead  bodies  which  may  be  found,  that  they  may  be  recognised  by 
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tlieir  friends ;  and  so  unfavourable  is  the  temperature  there  to  pu* 
trefaction,  that  a  body  can  remain  upwards  of  a  year  before  the 
process  of  decomposition  commences.  The  monks  do  not  go  out 
unless  their  assistance  is  required,  when  they  are  always  active  and 
ready.  The  chief  use  of  the  dogs  is  to  guide  those  who  go  out,  and 
their  sagacity  in  discovering  the  path,  even  when  it  is  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  is  very  surprising ;  some  astonishing  instances  of  this  aro 
recorded  by  the  monks,  who  are  by  no  means  *  given  to  romance. 
They  have  also  a  very  acute  scent,  and  can  smell  a  human  body,  if 
it  is  not  very  deeply  covered  with  snow ;  when  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  one  has  been  buried  in  an  avalanche,  the  monks  make 
use  of  long  poles  with  iron  spikes  at  the  end,  which  they  thrust 
mto  the  snow,  and  they  can  tell,  by  the  resistance  experienced^ 
whether  they  come  in  contact  with  a  rock  or  a  body.  The  number 
of  dogs  kept  at  the  Hospice  is  usually  only  three  or  four,  that 
nomber  being  considered  sufficient  for  the  service  required  of  them, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  being  very  great.  They  are  generally 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  shaggy,  with  black  points,  very  large,  per- 
fectly gentle  and  good-tempered,  with  a  docility  and  comprehension 
of  their  business  auite  astonishing ;  they  bark  when  they  are  de- 
sired, uttering  a  deep  and  loud  bay,  and  obey  the  signals  of  their 
masters,  which  they  seem  perfectly  to  understand. 

After  a  fall  of  snow,  the  surface  soon  becomes  hard  and  icy  ; 
the  next  fall  that  comes  rests  upon  this  slippery  foundation,  and, 
after  a  little  thaw,  or  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  it,  the  snudlest 
agitation  of  the  air,  even  the  tread  of  a  footstep,  or  the  jingle  of  a 
mule's  bells,  is  apt  to  bring  the  whole  superincumbent  mass  down 
with  overwhelming  force,  filling  up  whole  valleys.  For  this  reason, 
the  spring  is  the  most  dangerous  season  for  avalanches.  In  winter, 
the  great  risk  is  from  being  benumbed,  or  losing  the  path ;  also 
from  the  drifting  of  the  snow,  and  from  the  dreadful  taurmente9 
which  occur  in  the  Alps ;  but  avalanches  at  this  season  of  the  year 
hardly  ever  happen.  In  spring,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun 
first  begins  to  acquire  power,  avalanches  are  frequent,  and  most  of 
the  passages  are  very  dangerous.  Guides,  however,  from  their 
experience,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  indications  that  usually 
precede  these  events,  and  can  generally  predict  them  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  About  the  Jung-Frau,  and  the  Oberland  of  Bern,  where 
the  height  of  the  mountains  requires  a  greater  degree  of  heat^  to 
cause  avalanches,  the  very  middle  of  summer  is  the  season  during 
which  they  occur  most  frequently.  The  only  sure  remedy,  when 
the  limbs  are  frozen,  is  to  rub  them  with  snow,  and  to  bathe  them 
with  Ice  and  water,  until  the  circulation  is  gradually  restored ; 
spirits  and  sudden  heat  are  highly  dangerous.  The  nunJifir-of 
persons  annuaUy  rescued  ftt>m  destruction,  and  relieve  * 
benevolent  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  of  St*.  Bernard,  is  i 
Of  these,  nine  out  of  ten  are  unable  to  make  any  return, 
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of  gratitade :  ibis  the  monkfl  know  well^  yet  t1i«r  humMity  isiui- 
abated,  and  'their  efforts  are  uo^elazed.  When  the  rank  and  circiuD^' 
staooes  of  those  who  enter  this  order*  YolontarUy  to  embrace 
poverty  and  privaUonSy  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  terrors  to 
which  they  most  be  exposed  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  and  to 
y  brave  a  climate  so  rigid  and  so  nngenial,  that.even  the  hardieat 
constitutioDS  cannot  long  withstand  its  severities ;  when  these  are 
considered,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  tl4ng  b^t  the  most 
exalted  sense  of  daty,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  and  chivalrous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  could  dictate  a  choice  so  fall 
of  hardships,  and  so  destitute  of  attractions* 

The  passage  of  Napoleon's  army  over  the  Great  St.  Benaid 
occupied  fifteen  days  in  all.  The  guns  were  dismounted,  and 
dragged  by  the  men,  and,-  from  the  early  period  of  the  year,  (Msy 
15,)  the  trd^et  was  attended  with  much  of  the  difficulty  and  daiH 
ger  which'  belong  to  it  in  winter.  Napoleon  spent  three  days  at  the 
Priory  of  St.  Bernard,  at  Martigny,  whilst  the  van  of  the  army 
passed,  and  was  all  affability  and  courtesy ;  he  then  advanced  in 
the  middle  of  the  army,  slept  the  first  night  at  St.  Pierre,  and 
reached  the  Hospice  the  following  day.  He  spent  two  hours  there; 
and,  during  this  time,  he  looked  over  the  establishment;  made 
many  inquiries  into  its  means,  its  details,  and  its  ends ;  frequeatiy 
breaking  off  into  some  military  remarks  and  questions  relative  to 
the  situation  and  aspect  of  the  pass  and  the  country  to  which  be 
was  moving,  and  of  which  he  displayed  the  most  intimate  and  mi- 
nute knowledge.  He  was  much  pleased  with  his  reception,  and 
expressed  hinuelf  satisfied  of  the  utility  of  the  establislunent. 

The  passage  of  a  great  army,  particularly  a  French  army,  through 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  route,  could  not,  of  cevrse,  be  onaceom* 
panied  by  romantic  incidents,  and  numerous  developments  of  trmiU. 
Passing  over  the  many  Instsmces  of  individual  heroism  and  entha- 
siasm  msplayed  by  the  army,  I  shall  mention  the  foUowingaaecdots 
of  its  leader,  which  is  current  amongst  the  guides: 

In  ascending  the  pass,  the  mule  on  which  Napoleon  rode  stum- 
bled. By  a  strange  coincidence,  this  happened  at  almost  the  only 
spot  where  a  false  step  would  be  hazardous,  and  the  First  Consnl 
would  have  been  precipitated  from  a  height  considerably  more 
fearful  than  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  had  not  the  guide  of  an 
officer  darted  forward  and  caught  the  falling  hero.  Napoleon  de- 
sired to  have  his  preserver  for  his  guide,  and  eAtered  into  familiar 
conversation  with  him.  Amongst  other  things,  he  asked  him  what 
the  people  said  of  the  passage  of  the  army.  The  man  replied, 
**  Ma  foi — ^we  can  say  no  good  of  it ;  it  ruins  ns.  I  had  begun  to 
build  a  house,  but  I  cannot  now  go  on  with  it."  When  the  army 
had  crossed  the  passage.  Napoleon  told  the  gidde  not  to  %o  away 
without  seeing  him  ;  but  the  man,  apprehensive  that  he  would  be 
put  in  requisition,  and  compelled  to  go  on  with  the  army,  concealed 
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IdiBBelf,  ud  retimed  secreHy  to  St:  Pierre,  his  home.  Ahdut 
five  yean  afterwards,  a  perron  came  to  St.  Pierre,  and  made  in- 
qniries^  respecting  «  man  who  had  goided  jm  officer  over  the  passage 
in  1800 ;  and,  meationing  the  circvmBtaace  of  his  having  heen  en- 
gaged in  bmlding  ahoose  at  the  tone,  the  gnide  was  easily  foimd 
from  these  particnlara ;  he  was  asked  what  his  house  had  cost  him, 
and  on  his  replying  forty«eight  louis,  the  money  was  paid  to  him. 
The  recompense  was  certainly  not  very  munificent,  but  it  showed 
that  the  service  performed  was  not  forgotten. 

Napoleon  did  not  make  his  grand  road  over  St.  Bernard,  because 
at  the-  bottom  of  the  pass  on  the  Italian  side  is  a  narrow  defile, 
extending  for  several  leagues,  where  an  army  might  be  greatly  ha- 
rassed. The  Simplon  and  Mount  Cenls  are  political  roads,  designed 
as  channels  through  which .  two  armies  might  be  poured  at  once 
upon  AClan  and  Turin,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  might  be  overrun. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  reign.  Napoleon  meditated  the  construction 
of  a  road  over  St.  Bernard,  similar  to  the  two  others,  for  commercial 
convenience.  The  plan  was  made  out,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
passage,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter,  was  to  have 
been  erected  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  Emperor,  bend- 
ing towards  Italy,  with  the  inscription — *'  Hannibal — Julius  Osesar 
—Napoleon."  His  fall  prevented  the  execution  of  this  amongst 
numerous  other  projects. 

In  1708  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  was  occupied  by  a  garrison 
of  about  200  French  troops.  The  advanced  post  of  the  Austrian 
army  was  a  few  miles  below,  on  the  Italian  side.  The  French 
army  having  gained  some  advantage,  the  garrison  of  St.  Bernard 
placarded  it  in  the  face  of  the  Austrians.  The  latter,  to  show  how 
Httle  they  valued  this  bravado,  advanced  in  considerable  numbers, 
and,  clambering  the  heights  which  overhung  the  Hospice,  menaced 
it  on  every  side.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  garrison  was 
a  good  deal  embarrassed  at  seeing  himself  threatened  on  all 
sides  by  a  force  greatly  exceeding  his  own,  but  he  was  un  hamfne 
de  iStey  and  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  He  had  but  one 
small  field-piece,  but  he  instantly  manufactured  a  park  of  artillery 
of  that  description,  familiarly  termed  quakers,  which  he  planted 
ostentatiously  at  various  apertures,  and  fired  his  gun  first  at  one 
side  and  then  at  the  other,  making  a  show  of  numerous  pieces  of 
ordnance.  At  the  same  time,  he  paradedhis  men  out  of  one  door  and 
in  at  the  other,  m  uninterrupted  succession,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
scanty  company,  performing  a  pageant  in  a  country  theatre.  The 
^^^*9e  succeeded  completely ;  the  Austrians  thinking  the  French 
^ere  in  great  force,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  haaard  an  attack, 
And  retired,  whilst  the  French  and  the  monks  laughed  heartily  at 
the  stratagem.  The  same  French  officer  behaved  with  great  mo- 
deration in  his  command,  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  as  the 
following  anecdote  will  show :  Two  Austrian  deserters,  who  came 
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to  the  Hoepice,  declared  that  the  monks  were  in  cofrespondenee 
with  the  Austrians.  The  comiimndant,  with  laudahle  forheanoce, 
refused  to  act  upon  the  unsupported  OYidenee  of  deeerteis,  and 
contented  himself  with  watching^  the  hrethren  closely.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  one  of  the  dogs  of  the  Hos]^ce  came  in  with  a 
scroll  attached  to  his  neck,  addressed  hy  the  Austriaxis  to  the 
monks,  and  containing  some  communication  relative  to  the  motions 
of  the  former.  This  seemingly  strong  confirmation  of  the  previous 
intelligence  would  perhaps  have  justified  the  French  officer,  ood- 
sidering^  the  delicate  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  in  adopting 
very  haish  and  summary  measures  towards  the  fraternity.  He 
summoned  them  hefore  him,  showed  them  the  state  of  the  ease, 
and  declared  that  the  dogs  must  immediately  be  shot,  and  their 
masters  consigned  to  the  Council  of  War.  He  listened,  how- 
ever, to  their  solemn  protestations  of  innocence,  and  passed  oyer 
the  whole  affair,  extending  his  clemency  even  to  the  poor  dog». 
The  explanation  of  the  business  was  this:— one  of  the  servants  of 
the  Hospice  had  fiallen  sick  at  a  village  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  passage,  and  one  of  the  dogs,  who  was  much  attached  to 
him,  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  going  down  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  on 
bis  return  from  one  of  these  friendly  expeditions,  he  was  intercepted 
by  the  Austrians,  and  was  made  the  bearer  of  the  above  mentioned 
despatch,  which  was  intended  to  confirm  the  previously  concerted 
story  of  the  two  deserters. 


MORNING  IN  SUMMER.— A  SONNET. 

CWriUen  in  the  MulmrbM  qf  London.) 

Thb  cool  air,  kissing  soft  my  temples,  tells 
The  san  hath  scarce  resumed  his  arrows  blight 
And  fiery,  hence  to  chase  dark-tressed  Night, 
With  whom,  this  season  warm,  most  pleasure  dwells ; 
And  lo !  I  hear  the  tongue  of  hnsy  bells 
Counthig  the  hour  in  yonder  city  wide. 
And  waking  other  sounds  on  every  side 
Where  Quiet  scarce  at  night  her  steps  compels. 
From  many  dark-brow'd  domes  the  smokes  ascend. 
And  soil  the  golden-tinted  robe  of  piom. 
Telling  where  wrinkled  labour  still  doth  bend. 
As  oft  as  heaven*s  new  rays  the  earth  adorn ; 
While  music  oft  those  prison'd  warblers  lend. 
That,  from  their  native  woods  fiur,  sing  foriom. 
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ON   MOHAMMED  AND  THE   KORAN. 

It  is  our  intention  in  the  present  article  to  giv6  some  account  of 
Mohanuned  and  the  work  in  which  he  laid  down  his  principles,  and 
to  show  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the  people  hy  which  they 
were  adopted.  But  before  we  proceed  to  Mohammed  himself,  we 
must  first  shortly  turn  our  attention  to  the  country  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  religion  which  prevailed  at  and  prior  to  that  time. 

Arabia  was  from  the  earliest  period  peopled  by  the  Semites,  or 
the  offspring  of  Sem ;  *  and  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  proves 
the  antiquity  of  the  Arabs,  is  confirmed  by  their  manners  and  lan- 
guage. In  the  classics,  there  is  very  little  to  be  found  concerning 
the  ancient  Arabs,  because  they  were  never  subdued  by  foreigners, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  incursions  which  they  suffered  from 
the  Ethiopians,  always  lived  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
The  Ethiopians  were,  in  fact,  only  a  tribe  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  al- 
though the  Holy  Writings  describe  Cush  as  a  descendant  of  Ham,  t 
still  their  language  proves  that  they  are  from  an  Arabian  stock, 
a  point  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  Ethiopians  themselves.;}^ 

The  commerce  of  the  Arabians  with  India  and  Phoenicia  must 
have  been  considerable  at  a  very  early  period ;  since  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  Ophir,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
was  a  colony  of  Hindoos  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the 
Arabic  tribe  Sheba  is  frequently  mentioned  as  having  brought  gold 
and  incense  to  the  Hebrews.  §  From  the  Arabs,  we  have  no  his- 
torical accounts,  and  their  traditions  are  little  to-  be  relied  on, 
although  some  of  them  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  historical  truth. 
The  Arabians  were  divided  into  peculiar  tribes  and  families,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  number  was  twelve,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  the  tribes  of  the  old  Hebrews,  or,  more  probably, 
in  conformity  with  the  numbers  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  These 
tribes  infested  each  other  with  continual  wars,  and  scrupulously 
abstained  from  intermixing  with  each  other  in  matrimony,  being 
separated  by  a  different  fiuth  and  different  religions  ceremonies. 

The  general  religion  of  the  Arabs  was,  as  we  are  led  to  believe, 
entirely  Sabean,  introduced,  perhaps,  by  the  Assyrians.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  happy  few  was  Monotheism ;  styled  in  the  Koran  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  but  that  of  the  people  consisted  of  the  grossest 
idolatry.  They  represented  the  Divine  Power  in  all  forms  and 
shapes,  and  particularly  adored  the  heavenly  bodies,  like  the  Hin- 

^  Gen.  z.  95— flO.  t  Gen.  z.  7. 

X  Lodolf  Hist,  Ah*  p.  m.        S  Iwlah,  U.  0. 
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doo8,  Assyrians,  Babylonians^  and  even  the  Hebrews,  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  And  certainly  this  is  the  oldest  religion  of  the 
world  ;  for  it  is  exceedingly  natural  that  man,  awakening  from  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  looking  around  him,  should  be  first  struck 
with  the  bright  phenomena  of  heaven,  and,  seeing  the  sun  rise  with 
all  its  glory,  pei-suade  himself  that  it  was  the  great  governor  of 
the  other  celestial  bodies.  Impressed  with  their  grandeur,  he  ad- 
dressed his  prayers  to  them,  particularly  the  sun,  to  which  common 
centre  of  light  and  warmth  all  the  gods  of  the  Heathens  may  be  re- 
duced. On  more  accurate  observation,  they  soon  discovered  the 
motion  of  the  stars  ;  and  thb  observation  gave  rise  to  astrological 
reveries,  and  various  religious  superstitions.  This  is  the  pure 
Sabean  faith,  consisting  in  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  different 
heavenly  bodies. 

Soon,  however,  the  people  directed  their  attention  to  nature  around 
them,  and  observing  both  its  destroying  and  propagating  powers 
united,  they  represented  Nature  under  the  symbol  of  Durga,  My- 
litta,  Astarte,  and  Venus,  which,  among  different  people,  convey  the 
dame  idea  only  expressed  by  different  names.  As  to  the  Arabs, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Urdtal  and  Alilat,  which  Herodotus 
found  worshipped  in  Arabia,  and  named  by  that  historian  Dionysos 
and  Urania,  were  no  other  deities  than  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
Arabian  writers  also  tell  us,  that  the  sun  was  adored  by  the  tribe 
Hamyar  ;  the  moon  by  the  families  Kaman  and  Thakif ;  that  the 
tribe  of  Asad  worshipped  the  planets  Mercury,  Lakm,  and  Giedom, 
Jupiter,  and  so  on.  Ancient  names,  like  Abdoshems,  (servant  of 
the  sun,)  frequently  occur  in  the  old  Arabic  writings,  which  tend 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  mode  of  worship.  The  adoration  of 
Venus,  however,  seems  to  have  been  general ;  for  they  consecrated 
to  this  deity  the  Friday,  called  therefore  Aruba,  (good,  beloved,) 
and  the  most  sacred  of  the  temples  among  the  Arabians  were  those 
of  Venus  in  Sanaa,  called  Beil-Gomdar,  and  the  Caaba  in  Mecca, 
the  great  temple  common  to  all  Arabia. 

This  last  temple  is  an  exceediagly  old  biiildiag>  to  which  the  Ara- 
bians frequently  came  in  pilgrimage  from  diSerett  parts  of  the 
country,  like  the  Hiudoofs^  to  their  tenj^e  at  BeMMPes**  They  always 
went  round  it  seven  times,  murmuring,  at  the  same  time,  praises  to 
their  deities  ;  and  when  they  came  opposite  to  the  great  door,  they 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  earth,  so  that  seven  parts  of  the  body 
should  touch  the  ground ;  viz.  the  feet,  knees,  face,  and  arms,  a 
custom  which  the  Hindoos  also  religiously  observe  in  their  Astanga.* 
They  also,  like  the  Hindoos,  always  took  care  to  turn  their  face 
towards  the  east,  to  salute  the  sun  at  its  rise.  That  the  Arabs,  by 
'most  of  their  idols,  understood  personifications  of  the  stars,  Is 
certain,  and  it  is  equally  true  that-they  ascribed  to  some  plnnetra 

*•  Ward's  Introduetonr  HfiMrks  on  Ihe  Htndoof,  p.  60. 
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malignant  nature ;  for  Instance,  Saturn,  to  whom  they  used  to  sacri- 
-fice  human  behigs  in  order  to  apoease  his  wrath.  To  the  sun,  on 
Xht  contrary,  there  was  sacrificed,  once  a  year,  a  virgin,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  was  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  honour  they  eouJd 
render  this  deity.*  But  not  the  stars  alone,  and  their  correspond- 
ing deities,  were  wor9hipt>ed ;  there  were  also  pei*sons  who  adored 
'fire,  and  these  must  have  been  the  Magers,  some  of  whom  lived 
among  the  tribe  Tamims  ;  in  fact,  we  find  in  this  country,  at  that 
early  period,  all  kinds  of  superstition  and  idolatry  prevailing. 
There  were  in  Arabia,  among  some  of  the  tribes,  several  Christians, 
but  they  are  represented  by  all  the  old  authors  as  being  intolerant 
and  persecuting,  and  living  in  no  way  according  to  the  precepts  of 
their  master.  There  were  also  among  the  Arabs  some  Jews,  who, 
however',  neither  by  precept  nor  example,  took  any  pains  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  corrupted  and  debaseh^  state  jof  Arabia  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  man  possessed  of  supe- 
rior uniderstanding,  and  beholding  with  pain  the  condition  of  his 
country,  should  have  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persecu- 
tion and  various  religious  superstitions  which  then  prevailed  ?  The 
life  of  this  wonderful  man  is,  perhaps,  too  generally  known  to 
require  that  we  should  describe  it  in  detail ;  we  shall  therefare 
confine  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  a  few  circumstances  which  Enabled 
him  to  beg^tt  the  reformation,  and  contributed  to  his  great  success. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  the  year  572  after  Christ,  in  Mecca,  in 
which  place  his  family,  who  belonged  to  the  celebrated  tribe  of 
Coreish,  had  for  a  long  time  the  inspection  of  the  Caaba.  He  had 
the  best  possible  education  which  hiis  parents  could  give  him ;  and 
when  he  styles  himself  in  the  Koran  an  idiot,  he  seems  to  use  the 
expression  in  a  religious  sense.  The  intercourse  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mecca  had  with  the  people  of  other  nations,  by  means  of  the 
annual  fair  held  at  that  place,  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Caaba,  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  poets  at  the  neighbouring  Okadh,  had  so  far 
enlightened  their  minds  as  to  make  some  of  them  at  last  view  with 
contempt  or  pity  a  people  whose  religion,  in  a  great  degree, 
consisted  in  running  round  the  Caaba,  prostrating  themselves  before 
idols,  throiring  stones  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  and  worshipping  them, 
particularly  one  black  stone,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple.t 

Mohammed,  from  his  early  youth,  perceived  the  folly  of  these 
ceremonies ;  and  when  he  afterwards  travelled  into  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  and  oonversed  with  men  of  different  religions. 


•  81l^^  mi.  e.  19,90. 
t  Ttiis  stone  is  said  once  to  have  been  as  white  as  an  hyacinth,  but  became 
•addenly  black  on  bein^  touched  by  a  female  in  a  certain  state  of  health. 
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he  800D  acquired  new  religious  opinions,  which,  on  his  return  homei 
he  communicated  to  his  family.  It  was  particularly  from  his  uncle, 
Abu  Sophian,  that  he  first  met  with  opposition ;  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected^ it  merely  had  the  effect  of  making  him  more  attached  to 
them,  and  making  them  more  generally  promulgated.  In  the  year 
622,  with  which  the  Mohammedan  era,  called  Hegira,  begins,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  city,  and  therefore  went  to  Medina, 
where  he  found  so  many  followers,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  appear 
in  the  field  against  his  adversaries.  Success  attended  his  arms ; 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  composed  and  made  known  the 
Koran,  which  he  pretended  was  given  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
At  last,  Mohammed  defeated  his  enemies,  entered  Mecca,  destroyed 
the  idols,  and  consecrated  the  Caaba  to  the  service  of  God.  He 
died  In  the  year  632,  at  Medina,  having  first  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  principles  spread  over  all  Arabia,  and  a  great  part  of 
Persia  and  Syria. 

This  is  but  a  brief  statement  of  Mohammed's  life ;  for  that  part 
which  relates  to  his  religious  character  is  more  fiilly  given  in  the 
Koran,  which,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  his  diary,  and  a  com- 
mentary on  his  actions.  As  soon  as  Mohammed  had  resolved  on 
reforming  the  religious  state  of  his  countrymen,  he  left  no  means 
untried  by  which  he  could  render  himself  competent  for  the  under- 
taking: he  conversed  frequently,  in  his  travels,  with  men  of  learning, 
whatever  theh*  condition  in  life  or  religion  might  be.  Indeed  he 
must  have  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Christians,  and  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  from  which  he  sometimes  endeavoured  to 
prove  his  prophetic  character.  It  seems,  therefore,  very  probable 
that  the  Nestorian  Monk,  Bahira,  at  Borra,  who  foretold  that  Mo- 
hammed would  become  a  great  man,  but  warned  him  to  beware  of 
the  Jews,  had  designed  him  to  be  a  promoter  of  the  Christian  re- 
figion  in  Arabia.  But  greater  still  b  the  acquaintance  he  shovB 
with  the  Jewish  traditions  and  fables ;  and  several  quotations  from 
Rabbinical  works  could  be  given,  exactly  corresponding  with  se- 
veral passages  of  the  Koran.  He  has  also  intermixed  in  the  work 
some  of  the  Persian  dogmas.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
'go  through  the  whole  Koran,  and  show,  passage  by  passage,  what 
was  copied  ;  after  which,  we  must  confess,  there  would^remain  very 
little  of  Mohammed's  own  composition.  This  would,  however,  on 
many  grounds,  be  incompatible  with  our  present  purpose ;  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  by  giving  a  short  account  of  what  a  true 
Musulman  has  to  do  and  believe,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran. 

The  whole  of  the  Islam  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
relating  to  belief,  the  other  to  practice.  The  articles  of  faith  aie 
as  follow :  <<  There  is  a  God,  eternal,  omnipotent,  onmiscient,  most 
merciful,  one  and  not  threefold^  who  created  all  things  by  the  great 
he!  and  it  was."  There  is  no  religious  creed  which  points  out  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  more  clearly  than  this ;  they  are  exactly  tht 
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BAine  as  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures.  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is 
n  grave  argument,  which  Mohammed  hrings  against  the  Christians ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  the  third  person,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
worship  of  images,  contributed  much  to  the  polemic  invectiveB 
which  occur  in  almost  every  chapter  of  the  Koran.  Again,  he  says, 
*'  The  great  God  created  the  aingels  out  of  fire,  to  praise  him  ;  and 
Adam,  being  cr^^ated  out  of  clay,  was  soon  adored  by  all  the  angels, 
except  one,  who  refused,  and  on  this  account  was  driven  from 
heaven,  and  became  the  enemy  of  man ;  men  also,  created  from 
angiels,  were  betrayed  by  Eblis,  and  excluded  from  paradise.  They 
now  live  on  earth,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  benefits  the  benevolent 
Ood  has  bestowed  upon  them  ;  each  of  them  is  accompanied  by  a 
guardian  angel,  who  writes  all  his  works  down  in  a  large  book.^ 
These  traditions  Mohammed  received  from  the  Jews,  and  added  to 
them  what  might  be  agreeable  to  liis  countrymen. 

The  idea,  however,  of  a  guardian  angel  seems  to  be  originally 
Persian  ;  for,  in  the  *  Zendavesta,'  every  one  has  his  Fewer ;  and 
the  Indian  god  of  hell,  Yama,  keeps  a  book  for  the  deeds  of  men. 
In  another  part  we  find  the  following :  ^*  That  man  might  always 
remember  his  duty  and  do  good,  God  sent  to  him  the  Scriptures  by 
several  prophets,  all  of  whom  merit  the  highest  veneration.  Moses 
brought  them  the  Pentateuch,  and  David  the  Psalms  ;  bUt  these 
books  were  corrupted  by  the  Jews.  After  them  came  Jesus,  th$ 
word  of  God,  who  was  begotten  from  Gabriel,  bom  from  Mary, 
but  nevertheless  was  mere  man  like  Adam  ;  and  last  of  all  came 
Mohammed,  the  greatest  prophet  of  all." 

The  Rabbins  believed  that  the  soul  of  Adam  was  transferred  to 
Abraham,  from  him  to  David,  and  so  on  to  all  the  prophets,  and  it 
is  nearly  certain  that  Mohammed  thought  the  same,  although  be 
•does  not  distinctly  express  it.  The  corruption  of  the  old  Testa- 
Tnent  by  the  Jews  is  so  often  imputed  to  them  by  Mohammed,  that 
we  should  think  at  first  sight  they  had  really  made  some  alteration 
in  the  text,  but  as  no  instance  of  the  kind  has  been  found  by 
the  most  learned  critics,  we  must  almost  conclude  that  he  imputed 
to  the  Jews  what  was  ascribed  to  the  early  Christians,  or,  what  ia 
more  probable  and  can  even  be  proved,*  he  meant  they  had  effaced 
iiome  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  himself.  He  styles  the  composi- 
tion  of  the  Koran  a  miracle,  because  it  was  given  him  by  Gabriel ; 
all  other  miracles  he  denied,  with  the  exception  of  his  visiting, 
heaven,  which  he  pretends  to  have  done.  His  followers,  however^ 
have  attributed  to  him  many  miracles,  chiefly  similar  to  those 
performed  by  Christ,  and  many  a  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ac- 
cused Mohammed  of  what  he  never  did.  We  may,  in  fact,  on  this 
occasion  use  the  words  of  Bayle  t  on  that  subject. 


*  Mftraccius  Prodrom,  p.  dO. 
t  '  Diet.  Historique  et  Critique,  Art.  ^fobomet,  rem.  H.  p.  266.  edit.  1780. 
QrUniai  Heraid,  VoL  10.  8  H 
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<<  'R  M  faut  jamais  imputer  aux  gens  ce  qu'ils  n'pnt  poiikt  fait ;  H 
par  cons^quaat  il  n'est  point  pennis  d'argumenter  contre  Mohammed 
en  Tortu  des  reveries  que  ses  sectateurs  content  de  lui,  s'il  n'est  pas 
▼rai  qu'il  les  ait  lai-m^me  d^bit^es.  H  sera  asses  charg6  qnand 
in§naie  on  ne  lai  fera  porter  que  ses  propres  fautes,  sans  le  rendre 
jesponsable  des  sottises,  qa'un  s^le  indiscret  at  romanesque  a  fait 
Gonler  de  la  plume  de  ses  aisciples/'- 

In  another  part  of  the  Koran  we  find  it  stated  **  that  bv  it  (ihm 
Koran)  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  Terified,  where&rs  maa 
must  believe  in  it,  that  he  may  be  saved.  The  soul  is  immortal, 
iuid  after  death  shall  be  restored  to  the  body,  and  at  the  day  of 
judgment  shall  receive  eternal  bliss  in  paradise,  or  everlasting 
punishment  in  hell/'  The  immortality  of  the  soul  was  believed  by 
the  ancient  Arabs,  hence  the  custom  of  placing  a  camel  on  the 
grave,  that  the  deceased  might  ride  on  it  to  the  ether  world,  bat 
Mohammed  gave  a  clearer  idea  of  it,  although  hia  views  an  bleadad 
with  fables  and  fanciful  descriptions.  As  for  the  description  of  his 
paradise  with  all  its  beauties  and  pleasures,  trees,  rivulets,  girls,  Ico. 
it  seems  almost  copied  from  the  <  Swarga  of  Indra  */  *  and  his  hell 
with  seven  doors  and  seven  guardians  is  called  Duzakh,  which  aa 
etymologist  would  readily  deduce  from  the  Sanscrit  Dnshaka, 
(aSnictions,)  for  the  bad  are  tormented  with  scorching  winds,  hot 
water,  and  every  kind  of  misery.  The  paradise  is  destined  for  all 
MttSttlmans,  but  especially  those  who  fall  pk  battle ;  every  maa 
whatever,  whether  he  be  Jew,  Christian,  or  Musalmant  when  he  b»» 
Ueves  in  Cvod  and  the  last  judgment,  and  does  good  worka,  will  be 
saved :  this  passage  Mohammed,  when  he  became  more  intolerantt 
denied,  but  in  the  first  part  of  the  Koran  it  is  so  often  and  so  dis- 
tinctly mentioned,  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  how  Reland  t  could  give 
it  the  meaning,  that  the  going  to  paradise  was  to  depend  on  our 
conversion  to  the  Islam.  These  are  the  principal  articles  of  faith 
oontained  in  the  Koran,  and  we  will  now  mention  some  of  the 
duties  which  a  true  Mohammedan  must  perform : 

1.  **  £Knce  a  pure  body  is  a  fine  garment  for  an  unpolluted  soul, 
it  is  highly  recommended,  particularly  before  prayer,  for  a  person 
to  cleanse  himself;  if  he  is  travelling  and  no  water  to  be  obtained, 
he  may  do  it  with  sand.'']|:  ^*  Prayers  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
most  l^gh.God  in  all  circumstances  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  public 
convents  at  Mecca,  to  which  place  every  Musulman  must  resort  aa 
often  as  he  can,  at  least  once  in  his  life.*'  §  "  By  fasting  Ood  ia 
much  pleased,  and  the  general  fasting  in  the  sacred  month  of  Ra- 
madan is  religio\i[lly  to  be  observed ;  bat  what  will  praenra  to  tlie 


*  *  Atiadc  Researches,*  i.  p  S40.     f  Reland.  de  Ral  Mohammed,  p.  1S9. 
t  8nr.  ▼.  17.  §  Sor.  i.  4—7.  ii.  191  et  passhn. 
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foUowera  of  the  Islam  a  Tery  high  station  in  heaven,  is  the  giving 
pf  alms  to  the  poor."  *     These  tenets  Mohammed  found  partly  oh- 
9«nred  by  his  countrymen,  and  partly  he  took  them  from  the  Jews, 
among  whom  we  need  not  mention  how  much  praying  and  bathing 
were  observed.    Processions  and  pilgrimages  to  the  Caaba  he  re- 
tained, because  they  were  customs  his  countrymen  would  not  have 
readily  oarted  with ;  he  consecrated  therefore  the  Caaba  to  God, 
and  made  it  the  common  place  of  worship,  because  he  revereuced 
this  old  temple,  which  he  believed  was  built  by  the  angeb,  and  to 
which  he  thought  Adam  repaired  from  India  for  £he  purpose  of 
worship,    A  great  deal  of  the  Mohammedan  rites  are  borrowed 
from  the  Jews ;  even  when  Mohammed  permits  polygamy,  he  fol* 
lows  what  the  Rabbins  had  stated  on  this  subject,  and,  in  fact,  we 
find,  through  the  whole  of  the  Koran,  Jewish  ceremonies  and  prin* 
ciples,  altered  somewhat  to  suit  the  state  of  the  Arabians.  .  In 
short,  the  desire  of  Mohammed  to  restore  the  faith  of  Abraham 
prevails  throughout  the  Koran.     Besides  these  laws  and  duties 
explained  in  the  Koran,  and  illustrated  very  frequently  by  ridi- 
culous examples,  this  work  contains  also  many  traditions  concern- 
ing the  ancient  Arabs,  and  a  great  number  of  things  belonging  to 
the  prophet  himself,  which  are,  however,  more  fully  enumerated  in 
the  large  collection  of  stories  and  traditions  called  the  '  Sunna.* 
This  work  is  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  U8,^)ut  the  fine  expres-^ 
sions  of  Mohammed,  in  the  specimens  given  us  by  Mr.  Hammer,  t 
lead  us  to  wish  that  we  possessed  the  whole  of  it. 

If  w«  now  look  with  strict  impartiality  on  the  corrupted  state  of 
the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  or  those  men  of  whose 
virtttes  and  vices,  wisdom  and  folly,  the  ancient  poems  give  so 
exact  a  picture,  with  no  laws  or  religion  to  restrain  them,  we  must 
allow  that  he  was,  in  some  degree,  the  bene&ctor  of  his  country. 
He  can  by  no  means  be  compared  with  Christ,  as  has  been  attempted 
to  be  done  by  some  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  after  the  Christian 
religion,  the  Mohammedan  holds  the  first  rank.  Mohammed  has 
been  aecased  as  the  destroyer  of  learning  and  good  taste ;  and  it 
has  been  said,  that  in  the  Koran  he  established  doctrines  which 
prevent  the  followers  of  his  religion  from  advancing  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  We  can  refer  oar  readers  to  the  learned  work  of  Reland,}; 
for  the  best  refutation  of  these  assertions ;  it  is  true,  that  Moham** 
ned  interdicted  the  mixing  in  religious  controversies  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  but  that  he  feared  the  Islam 
would  be  overturned  by  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  we  do  not 
believe.  This  science  also  at  that  time  was  known  in  Arabia,  and 
the  numerous  philosophers,  under  the  Caliphs,  sufficiently  prove  that 


"»  Bw.  li  I&  ^  *  Fnndgnibsn  des  Orients/  irol.  u  p.  JU. 

I  '  Relrnnd  4ls  Religlotie  Mohtm..*  p.  If7  and  Ml. 
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the  Islam  was  not  endangered  by  their  learning.  Mohammed  also 
prohibited  the  infliction  of  pain  on  haman  bodies  and  those  of  ani<' 
mals,  but  no  where  do  we  find  this  prohibition  carried  so  far  as  to 
prevent  the  cultivation  of  anatomy,  or  any  other  useful  study.  He, 
however,  prohibited  painting  and  sculpture ;  roost  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  superstitious  use  made  of  these  arts  by  the  Christians 
at  that  time. 

The  only  arts  in  which  the  Arabs  pretended  to  excellence  were 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  it  is  not  true  that  Mohammed  prohibited 
these,  for  there  are  several  sentences  by  him  in  fevonr  of  poetry 
in  the  '  Sunna ;'  for  instance,  ^*  back  to  your  poetry,  children,  for 
therein  is  contained  the  history  of  your  ancestors."  Nay,  he  himself 
boasted  very  much  of  poetry,  and  when  we  compare  many  passages 
of  the  Konan  with  other  pieces  of  poetry  of  the  same  age,  we  are 
obliged  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former.  This  was  perhaps 
felt  by  Lebid,  who  having  affixed  some  verses  to  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  as  a  public  challenge  to  his  fellow-poets,  and  finding  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Poetical  Academy  at  Ocadh  near  Mecca,  the 
answer  of  Mohammed,  declared  it  to  be  divine,  and  embraced  the 
religion  of  his  rival.  By  the  academy  just  mentioned  the  Arabic 
language  was  brought  into  a  high  state  of  perfection,  it  was  spread 
with  the  religion  of  Mohammed  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and 
it  became  the  fashion  for  the  poets  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Mau- 
ritania, and  even  of  Tartary,  to  write  in  Arabic,  so  that  the  golden 
age  of  Arabic  literature  would  have  begun  had  not  the  writers, 
intoxicated  with  the  new  religion  and  the  beauties  of  the  Koran, 
taken  a  fancy  to  imitate  its  style,  and  adopt  its  expressions.  Under 
the  Caliphs  we  see  them  first  relinquishing  these  imitations,  and 
Abulola,  Motenabby,  Abutemman,  Bochtary,  Ybn  Rnmy,  and' 
other  celebrated  poets,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Koran  to  retard  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  art.  The  re- 
ligion of  Mohammed  has  its  defects,  but  on  the  one  hand  they  have 
been  too  often  magnified,  and  on  the  other  too  much  extenuated 
by  persons  who,  in  their  investigation,  have  not  been  entirely  free 
from  prejudice  and  partiality,  of  some  kind  or  other. 


TO ^* 

Bbliive  ne,  dear,  no  other  eye 
Can  tempt  my  heart  to  rove 

From  thee,  whose  kiss  and  halmy  stgh 
Firtt  tanght  my  soul  to  love. 

The  wonhlpper  shall  eease  to  bow. 

The  hariE  forsake  the  sea, 
Ere  /  forget  my  joarly  vow. 

Or  break  my  plight  to  thee  ! 


L.  L.  U 
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BERNISE'S  TRAVELS  IN  THB  MOGUL  EMPIRE.'^ 

Thb  Trafels  of  M.  Fnuicis  B«riiier»  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  have 
always  maintained  a  very  high  rank  in  the  department  of  literature 
to  which  they  belong.  Their  author  was  a  man  of  uncommon  at- 
tainments and  abilities,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings  before  he  left  Europe  to  visit  the  East,  and  contracted 
friendships  with  several  eminent  persons  in  France,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  cherished  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Little 
seems  to  be  known  respecting  his  birth  or  early  studies.  That  he 
was  bom  at  Angers  sometime  about  the  year  1625 ;  that  he  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession ;  and  that,  after  taking  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Montpellier,  he  resolved  on  gratify- 
ing his  eager  desire  for  travel,  is  all  that  his  present  translator  has 
thought  proper  to  collect  concerning  that  portion  of  his  life  which 
preceded  his  Oriental  enterprise.  It  appears,  however,  that  hav- 
ing adopted  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  at  that  time  brought  into 
great  vogue  in  France  by  the  celebrated  Gasseudi,  our  traveller 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  doctrine  of  atoms.  He  composed 
two  short  tracts  in  Liatin  against  the  astrologer  Morin,  who  had 
attacked  Gassendi,  in  one  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  exposed  with 
great  severity  an  Apology  which  the  unhappy  astrologer  had  put 
forth.  Poor  Morin,  it  seems,  conceived  the  very  strange  notion  of 
confuting  Gassendi  by  predicting  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  as  the 
philosopher  would  not  die  at  the  thne  appointed,  Morin  and  his 
philosophy  were  sadly  exposed  to  ridicule  by  the  wits  of  those 
days,  among  others  by  Bemier,  who  moreover  seriously  reprehended 
the  practice  of  publicly  foretelling  the  death  of  individuals  ;  ob- 
serving, that  with  weak  minds  the  prophecy  might  strongly  tend  to 
produce  its  own  fulfilment.  This  little  controversy  took  place 
about  the  year  1651,  and  three  years  afterwards,  we  find  our  Epi- 
curean forsaking  the  gardens  of  Gasaendij  not  to  bury  himself  in 
greater  ease  and  retirement,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  Gar- 
gettian  sage,  but  to  traverse  regions  scorched  by  a  tropical  sun, 
exposed  to  danger,  and  perpetually  harassed  by  fatigue. 

The  first  scene  to  wJiich  his  curiosity  conducted  him  was  Syria; 
from  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he  passed  into  Egypt,  and  resided 
a  whole  year  at  Grand  Cairo.  In  this  city  he  was  infected  with 
the  plague;  but  recovering  from  this  tremendous  disease,  and 
finding  his  thirst  for  knowledge  still  unabated,  he  departed  from 
Egypt,  with  the  intentioii  of  visiting  the  various  kingdoms  of 


*  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  by  Francis  Bemier.    Tran^ated  from  the 
French  by  Irviog  Brock.    In  two  tolumes,  cr.  8to.  London,  1886. 
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Abyssiuia.  Proceeding,  therefore,  across  the  desert,  he  arrired  at 
Suez,  where  he  embarked  in  a  galley  for  Giddah.  From  thenee, 
after  an  irksome  detention,  he  sailed  along  the  shores  of  Arabia 
Felix  to  Mokha,  near  the  straits  of  Babebnandel,  intending  to 
cross  the  Red  Sea  to  the  islands  of  Masuah  and  Arkecko,  and  to 
proceed  immediately  from  these  islands  to  Gondar,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia.  At  Mokha,  however,  he  learned  that  a  Christian  tra« 
veller,  enterhig  Abyssinia  without  permission,  would  endanger  his 
head  ;  or,  if  his  life  were  spared,  would  run  the  risk  of  being,  at 
least,  compelled  to  marry,  and  settle  for  ever  in  the  country. 

On  this  account  he  abandoned  his  intention  of  visiting  Gondar, 
and  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Hindoostan.  Embarking  there- 
fore in  an  Indian  vessel,  and  passing  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  he 
arrived  in  two-and-twenty  days  at  Surat,  in  the  Mogul  empire, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Shah-Jehan,  or  King  of  the 
World.  lu  this  country  he  remained  above  ten  years,  during  eight 
of  which  he  was  physician  to  Anrung-Z^be,  and  high  in  favour 
*with  Danechmeud-Khan,  the  favourite  Omrah  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  Few  travellers  ever  possessed  so  many  facilities  for  ac«> 
quiring  just  notions  of  the  countries  and  people  they  vidted, 
as  Bernier's  situation  at  the  court  of  Delhi  afforded  him  ;  in  the 
capital,  he  mingled  familiarly  with  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
state ;  and  when  on  a  journey  in  the  country,  ther?  were  but  few 
places  to  which  the  favourite  court  physician  could  not  find  ad- 
mittance. Being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  chief  states- 
men of  Delhi,  he  had  moreover  the  most  excellent  opportunities  to 
inform  himself  accuratelv  of  all  those  extraordinary  transactions  iif 
which  he  saw  the  fratricidal  children  of  Shah-Jehan  engaged,  and 
which  terminated  in  the  triumphant  exaltation  of  Aumng-ZSbeto  the 
throne  of  Hindoostan.  Perceiving  that  he  had  arrived  in  India  at  atf 
ordinary  epoch,  he  seems  to  have  immediately  conceived  the  design 
of  composing  a  history  of  the  revolution  to  which  he  was  witness, 
and  to  have  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  respecdng  th^  causes 
of  events,  and  the  characters  of  those  who  produced  or  sufiered  by 
them.  These  researches  must  have  been  unusually  successful,  for 
his  exactness  has  not,  that  we  remember,  been  caUed  in  question 
on  any  material  point,  up  to  this  day  ;  and  as  to  his  abilities  as  an 
historian,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  they  have  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  writer  who  has  recorded  the  affairs  of  India.  The 
characters  he  has  drawn  of  Shah-Jehan  aad  his  ehiUreo,  the  ehief 
dramatis  persona  of  his  hbtory,  are  admirable,  particularly  those  of 
Begum  Saheb,  (the  daughter  and  mistress  of  Shah-Jehan,)  and  of 
Aurung-Z^be.  This  Mogul  prince  united  ia  aa  emineat  degree  the 
great  qualities  of  a  monarch  with  the  profoandcat  hypocrisy  and  the 
most  desperate  wickedness ;  he  wasat  once  his  father^s  jailer,  Che 
executioner  of  his  brothers,  and  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent 
sovereign  that  India  had  known  for  ages.  Properly  to  describe 
such  a  man,  to  do  justice  to  his  virtues,  without  lessening  the  de- 
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tcfttfttion  du«  to  his  crimes,  to  exhibit  him  now  under  one  aspect, 
iind  now  vnder  another,  and  on  every  occasion  to  excite  in  the  reader 
the  very  emotions  which  should  be  excited,  is  indisputably  a  task 
of  some  difficulty ;  but  it  is  th(it  which  Bemier,  we  think,  has 
executed  with  great  success. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  history  is  the  best  painter 
of  manners.  In  description,  customs  and  peculiarities  appear 
singly,  like  the  various  limbs  of  the  human  body  in  a  series  of 
anatomical  plates  ;  but  in  history  they  are  all  shown  in  their  places, 
like  the  same  limbs  united,  and  performing  the  vital  function^. 
Therefore,  though  a  considerable  part  of  Bernier's  work  be  taken 
up  with  historical  relations,  the  manners  of  the  Moguls  and  Hin- 
doos are  nevertheless  delineated  with  the  greatest  fidelity  ;  not  all 
of  them,  certainly,  but  such  as  a  judicious  traveller,  who  had 
viewed  the  whole,  would  choose  to  introduce  into  his  design. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  to  give  any  thing 
like  an  analysis  of  the  whole  work,  brief  as  it  is  ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it 
necessary ;  our  object  being  to  recommend  these  excellent  travels' 
to  our  reader,  not  to  present  him  with  something  that  might  serve 
as  a  saccedaneum  for  them.  For  this  reason  we  shall  entirely  pass 
over  those  portions  of  the  work  in  which  the  author  treats  of  this 
extent,  riches,  and  superstitions  of  Hindoostau,  though  highly 
intercsthig  in  themselves;  and,  plunging  at  once  in  mediae  reSy 
take  up  our  author  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey  into  Cash- 
mire.  It  is  the  most  delightful  section  of  the  book.  Anrung- 
Zebe,  Juggernaut,  and  the  Brahmins,  may,  undoubtedly,  seem  at 
first  to  merit  our  chief  attention  ;  but  the  ideas  they  excite  are  so 
much  more  painful  than  otherwise,  that  we  willingly  turn  from  them 
to  visit  the  loveliest  spot  in  Asia,  more  especially  as  the  magnificence 
of  the  Mogul  is  to  bear  us  company  over  the  tremendous  heights 
of  Bember,  all  the  way  to  the  Shalimar  of  Cashmire. 

The  motives  of  Aurung-Zebe  for  visiting  the  terrestrial  paradise 
of  the  Indies,  appear  not  to  have  been  exactly  known.  He  had 
been  ill, however,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  wished  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  mountains  before  the  approach  of  the  summer  heats,  which 
it  was  feared  mi^ht  cause  a  relapse.  Yet  some  attributed  the  ex- 
cursion to  the  arts  and  influence  of  Rochinara-Begum,  who,  besides 
a  desire  of  tasting  the  delights  of  Cashmire  for  their  own  sake, 
was  actuated  by  a  wish  to  rival  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which 
her  sister,  Begum  Saheb,  had  displayed  during  the  reign  of  her 
father. 

The  king  left  Delhi  on  a  lucky  day  and  hour,  according  to  the 
astrologers,  in  the  December  of  1664.  He  was  attended  by  an 
army  of  about  fifty  thousan4  men,  several  parks  of  artillery,  a 
splendid  seragUo  of  women,  and  nearly  the  whole  population  oF 
Delhi.  The  oxen,  mules,  horses,  camels,  and  elephants,  accom- 
panying this  vast  retinae,  fortiked  ci  great  army  of  themaeltes,  and 
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spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  for  many  miles.  With  tlair 
multitude  Bernier  set  out  for  Cashmire,  in  the  a«iie  of  DAueeh-^ 
mend-Khan.  His  own  train  and  equipage,  which  were  equal,  he 
observes,  to  those  of  a  cavalry  oficer  of  rank,  conaisted  of  two 
Tartarian  horses,  and  a  groom  ;  a  powerful  Persian  camel,  and  its 
driver ;  a  cook,  and  a  servant  to  go  before  his  horse  with  a  flaggon 
of  water  in  his  hand,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  a  tent 
of  moderate  size ;  a  carpet ;  a  portable  bed  made  of  four  very  strong 
but  light  canes ;  a  pillow;  a  couple  of  coverlets,  one  of  which,  twice 
doubled,  served  for  a  mattress  ;  a  soufra,  or  round  leathern  cloth 
used  at  meals  ;  some  few  napkins  of  dyed  cloth ;  three  small  bags 
of  culinary  utensils  aud  earthenware,  which  were  all  placed  in  a 
large  bag,  aud  this  bag  was  again  carried  in  a  very  capacious  and 
strong  double  sack  made  of  thongs.  His  stock  of  provisions  con- 
sisted of  excellent  rice  ;  sweet  biscuit  flavoured  with  anise,  lemons 
and  sugar.  Other  necessaries  were  purchased  on  the  way,  at  the 
camp-bazar.  His  patron,  Danechmend-Khan,  very  kindly  ordered 
him  to  be  presented  every  morning  with  a  new  loaf  of  his  own 
household  bread,  and  a  flaggon  of  Ganges- water,  with  which,  like 
every  other  person  attached  to  the  courts  he  had  laden  several 
camels. 

The  royal  rctiuue  proceeded  very  slowly,  occasionally  diverging 
from  the  high  way  in  search  of  water  or  game ;  so  that  in  passing 
from  Delhi  to  Lahore,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues,  or  fifteen  days'  journey,  not  less  than  two  montlis  was  con- 
sumed. A  very  remarkable  and  luxurious  mode  of  travelling  was 
adopted  by  the  Mogul  sovereigns,  whenever  they  chose  to  journey 
in  military  pomp ;  two  sets  of  tents  were  provided  for  the  occasion, 
one  of  which  was  constantly  a  day  in  advance  of  the  other ;  so 
that  when  the  emperor  came  up  to  his  halting-place  in  the  evening, 
he  had  only  to  march  into  a  tented  city  with  his  retinue,  where  he 
was  sure  to  find  every  thing  admirably  disposed  for  his  reception. 

When  the  Grand  Quarter  Master,  who  marched  forward  with 
this  advanced  camp,  came  up  to  the  appointed  spot,  an  extensive 
space  was  immediately  cleared  and  levelled  by  the  pioneers,  ai<d 
some  commanding  situation  chosen  for  the  King's  tents.  The 
space  thus  selected  was  encompassed  by  lofty  screens  of  Indian 
cotton,  on  which  vases  of  flowers  were  painted ;  and  within  this 
enclosure  the  im|>erial  tonts  were  pitched.  When  the  emperor  and 
his  army  occupied  the  camp,  the  nobles  were  generally  assembled 
twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  one  of  the  royal  tents,  for  business 
or  for  state  ;  and  certainly  the  splendid  body  of  nobility,  which 
formed  the  Mogul  court,  moving  to  or  from  the  evening  assembly, 
through  long  streets  of  tents,  and  between  rows  of  burning  torches, 
roust  have  been  **  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle." 

In  smaller  tents,  at  no  great  distance  fi*om  the  imperial  itsi- 
deuce,  and  under  the  charge  of  various  Orarahs,  were  deposited  the 
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arms,  the  harness,  aud  the  brocade  vests  which  the  emperor  usaally 
presented  to  ambassadors  or  favourites.  Fruits,  sweetmeats, 
Ganges-water,  the  saltpetre  with  which  it  was  cooled,  and  the  betel 
for  mastication,  occupied  four  other  tents ;  while  thirty  or  forty 
^  more  were  appropriated  to  culinary  purposes,  and  to  the  led-horses, 
elephants,  birds  of  prey,  dogs,  leopards  for  catching  antelopes, 
iiil-ghauB,  or  grey  oxen,  which  Bemier  considered  a  species  of  elk, 
lions,  rhinoceroses^  Bengal  buffaloes,  which  attack  the  lion,  and 
tamed  antelopes,  that  **  frequently  were  made  to  fight  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  King.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  multitude  contained  in  these 
camps,  a  great  degree  of  order  prevailed ;  watchmen  aud  guards 
kindled  fires,  and  perambulated  the  tented  streets  during  the 
night,  crying,  Kaber-dar — ^'^  Have  a  care!"  And  other  soldiers 
were  sent  by  the  Grand  Provost  (CotouSl)  to  visit  the  various 
quarters  of  the  camp,  and  the  bazars  more  especially.  However, 
those  who  walked  out  of  their  tents  in  the  evening  were  subjected 
to  one  grievous  nuisance — the  smoke  and  stench  arising  from  the 
innumerable  fires  of  cow  aud  camel  dung  aud  green  wood,  which 
the  common  people  kindled  about  that  time  to  cook  their  victuals. 
The  smoke  arising  from  these  fires,  when  driven  about  by  the 
\rind,  was  sometimes  so  dense  as  to  involve  the  atmosphere  in  total 
darkness,  and  render  it  quite  impossible  for  anv  one,  at  a  distance 
from  his  tents,  to  find  his  way  back,  unless  guided  by  the  moon,  or 
the  lantern,  called  Light  of  Heaven,  fixed  upon  an  extremely  lofty 
pillar  near  the  imperial  tent,  aud  always  visible  when  every  thing 
beneath  was  coVered  with  impenetrable  darkness.  The  modes  of 
travelling  adopted  by  the  Great  Mogul  we  will  present  the  reader 
in  Bernicr's  own  words : 

'  Most  commonly  he  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  in  a  tucktrayaii,  orfleld- 
tbrone,  m  herein  he  sits.  This  tuckt  is  a  species  of  magnificent  tab<*niacle, 
with  painted  and  ffilt  pillars  and  glass  windows,  that  are  kept  shut  when  the 
weather  is  bad.  The  fonr  branches,  or  outer  parts  of  the  poles  by  which 
this  tuckt  is  cartK'd,  are  covered  eithiBr  with  scarlet  or  brocade,  and  decorated 
with  deep  fringes  of  silk  and  gold.  At  each  branch  are  stationed  two  strong 
aud  handsomely  dressed  men,  who  are  relieved  by  fight  other  men  constantly 
in  attendance.  Sometimes  the  king  rides  on  horseback,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  for  hunting ;  and  at  other  times  he  is  carried  bv  an 
elephant.  In  a  roik-dember,  or  in  a  hauze,  which  is  by  far  the  most  strijting 
ana  8ple.Kiid  miide  of  travelling,  as  nothing  can  surpass  the  richness  and 
magnificence  of  the  hsmess  and  trappings.  The  mik-dember  is  a  small  house, 
or  sqvare  wooden  tower,  gilt  and  painted ;  and  the  hauze,  ao  oval  chair  wilh 
a  canopy  of  (supported  by)  pillars,  also  superbly  decorated  with  colours  and 
gold.' 

The  princesses  and  great  ladies  of  the  seraglio  likewise  affected 
variety  in  their  modes  of  travelling ;  sometimes  they  were  carried 
on  men's  shoulders  in  magnificent  chandools,  not  unlike  the  tuckt- 
ravans ;  at  others,  in  close  and  beautiful  palanquins,  or  in  capacious 
litters  suspended  between  two  cameb,  or  elephants ;  and,  occasion- 
ally, they  ascended  a  mik-dcmber  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
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stapendotts  Pega  eietrfuuit,  wUeh  at  such  ttmes  was  dscomted 
with  flilrer  belb^  and  the  most  costly  farnitare.  An  accident 
which  occurred  to  certain  ladies  of  the  seraj^llo^  on  Aiimnf-Zdbe% 
present  journey  intO'Cashmtrey  will  illnstrate  the  danger  to  whkh 
those  lovely  creatures  were  sonetfaies  exposed  in  their  aSriel- 


*  The  king  was  ascending  the  Peer-Punchal  monntains,  the  higtieat  of  all  the 
■wmitaiDi,  and  from  which  a  ciiataot  Tiew  of  the  kingdom  of  Cashroire  ia  Srat 
obtained.  He  was  followed  by  a  long  line  of  elephants,  upon  which  sat  the 
ladles  la  mik-dembers  and  am&ris.  The  foremost,  appalled,  as  is  supposed, 
by  the  great  length  and  acclivity  of  the  path  before  him,  stepped  back  upon 
the  elephant  that  was  moring  in  his  track,  who  agaio  pushed  against  the  third 
elephant,  the  third  against  the  fourth,  and  so  on  until  fifteen  of  them,  incapa- 
ble of  turning  round,  or  extricating  themselves  in  a  road  so  steep  and  narrow, 
fell  down  the  precipice.  Happily  for  the  women,  the  place  where  they  fell 
was  of  no  great  height ;  only  three  or  four  were  killed ;  but  there  were  no 
moans  of  saving  any  of  the  elephants.  Wherever  these  animals  fall  under  tha 
tremenriooB  burthen  usually  placed  upon  their  backs,  they  never  rise  again, 
even  on  a  good  road.  Two  days  afterwards  we  passed  that  way,  and  I  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  poor  elephants  still  moved  their  trunks.* 

This  misfortune,  though  seriously  told,  mil  put  the  reader,  who 
is  familiar  with  the  Caliph  Vathek,  in  mind  of  the  accident  that 
befel  a  part  of  the  catila  which  that  commander  of  the  faithful 
led,  in  his  impious  expedition,  over  the  mountains  between  Samarah 
and  the  Rocnabad.  The  ladies,  on  that  occasion,  were  compelled 
to  jump,  half  naked,  out  of  their  palanquins  and  cages,  to  escape 
from  the  conflagration  of  the  cedar  forest ;  while  the  wolves  and 
tigers  lay  close  on  the  sides  of  their  path  to  snap  them  up  as  they 
ran.  But  we  are  now  on  the  herders  of  Cashmire,  and  must  not 
loiter  with  Vathek. 

Cashmire,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  historians  of  the  conn- 
try,  was  fomerly  a  lake,  is  now  a  sweet  valley,  •f  about  ninety 
miles  in  length,  and  thirty,  or  thirty-sixy  in  breadth.  It  is  sur* 
rounded  by  mountains,  the  nearest  of  which  are  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, covered  with  trees  and  verdure,  and  grazed  by  innumerable 
flocks  and  herds.  Behind  these  hills,  vast  ridges  of  mountains, 
bleak,  rugged,  and  capped  with  eternal  snow,  rear  their  summits 
far  above  the  clouds.  The  sides  of  the  gentler  eminences  aboand 
with  game;  partridges,  hares,  antelopes,  and  animals  yielding 
musk.  Lions,  bears,  tigers,  and  serpents  are,  with  few  or  no  ex- 
ceptions, unknown  in  this  country.  The  fields  are  heautifuUy 
variegated  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  namerons  swarms  of 
bees  are  constantly  seen  alighting  on  them,  or  heard  roormnring 
among  the  thick  foliage. 


' The  httuming  bees,  that  hoot  the  goldeo  dew 

In  summer's  heat,  on  tops  of  lilies  feed, 

.And  creep  within  their  bells  to  suck  the  balmy  seed : 

The  winged  army  roams  the  fields  around ; 

The  rivers  and  the  rocks  resrannur  to  the  sosod.* 
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The  whole  valley  is  watered  hy  a  thoasand  springs  and  rivolets, 
which  are  conducted  by  means  of  aqoedacts,  even  to  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  and  distribnted  in  abundance  over  the  fields  of  rice.  These 
fittle  streams,  falling  down  from  the  rocky  and  precipitous  sides  of 
the  mountains,  form  innumerable  caseades  in  their  descent,  and, 
ttDiting  their  waters  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  swell  into  a  beanti* 
fal  rircr,  wbicb  flows  out  of  Cashmire  between  two  stupendous 
rocks,  and  falls  into  the  Indus  near  Attock.  This  abundance  of 
perennial  springs  and  fountains  maintains  perpetual  verdure  in  the 
fields  and  lullocks.  Gardens,  meadows,  vineyards,  fields  of  wheat, 
of  rice,  of  hemp,  or  of  saffron,  intersected  by  small  canals  of  water, 
wandering  rivulets,  or  diminutive  lakes,  give  the  whole  kingdom  a 
most  luxuriant  and  enchanting  appearance.  The  flowers  that  enamel 
the  ground  are  even  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Europe  ;  and| 
among  the  whole,  that  which  challenges  preeminence  is  the  rose^ 
the  mosit  lovely  and  the  sweetest  of  all  vegetable  productions. 
This  sultana  of  flowers  no  where  in  the  East  diffuses  so  delicate  an 
odour,  or  is  clothed  with  such  matchless  beauty,  as  in  Cashmire, 
where  that  exquisite  oHar  is  produced  which  perfumes  the  chambers 
of  Oriental  beauty.  Fruits  of  the  finest  flavour  are  abundant  all 
over  the  country/—- such  as  the  apple,  the  pear»  the  plum,  the 
apricot,  and  the  walnut ;  and  in  the  gardens  are  found  melons^ 
watcr-mekms,  skinets,  red-beet»  radisbes,  and  the  major  part  of  our 
pot-herbs. 

Cashnnre  is  the  name  of  the  capital  as  well  as  of  the  country.  It 
stands  on  the  borders  of  a  fresh  lake  in  the  plain,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  mountains,  which  sweep  round  it  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 
The  river  Galum  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  numerous 
covered  floating-baths  are  always  seen  upon  it.  Although  freestone 
is  plentiful  in  the  country,  all  the  houses  are  built  of  brick  and  tim- 
ber ;  but,  as  theirflat-roofs  are  covered  with  fine  earth,  and  planted 
with  a  variety  of  flowers,  the  city  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance 
of  a  beautifully  checquered  parterre.^  Nearly  all  the  houses  have 
gardens,  particularly  those  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  many  have 
canals  also  communicating  with  the  lake,  on  which  the  owners  keep 
pleasure-boats.  The  lake  itself  is  full  of  little  islands,  which  are 
laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds,  and  look  like  large  emeralds  floating 
in  the  water.  They  are  covered  with  green  bowers,  fruit-trees,  and 
the  large-leafed  asp,  whose  lofty  palm-like  head  quivers  for  ever  in 
the  wind.  The  beauties  of  this'lake,  and  its  diminutive  fairy  isles, 
contrast  remarkably  with  those  of  the  Lago  Maggiare^  in  Italy. 
Rode,  abrupt  shores  surround  the  Italian  lake  ;  but  its  isles,  fifteen 
miles  firora  the  beach,  are  described  by  an  illustrious  French  author 
as  **  le  sQour  du  monde  le  plus  enchant^.*' 


*  Forster's  Journey  from  Bengil  to  Eagland. 
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is  nervous  and  elegant.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  roost  a«reeaUe 
books  of  travels  that  can  be  met  with,  possessing  all  the  freshosn 
of  novelty,  though  written  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago»  and  fiili 
of  those  acute  remarks  and  profound  reflections  which  characterise 
the  jtfodoctions  of  a  truly  philosophical  traveller. 


THS  PER8UN   MINSTRBL.* 


Comb,  sit  on  this  soft  bank,  my  lore, 
The  moon  is  dreemiDg  on  these  flowers, 
And  smthyrs  curl  yon  siWer  Iske ; 
With  thee,  the  black-eyed  firls  above, 
And  Paradise*  bright  streams  and  bowers. 
No  longing  wish,  no  sigh  can  wake ! 

Fair  were  the  halls  thou  *st  left  for  me, 
Dilara!  bright  the  gesns,  the  gold ; 
And,  ah !  the  young  hopes,  brighter  still ! 
And  can  mv  love  repay  to  thee 
The  loss  of  treasures  heapM,  untold  ; 
The  heart  by  friends  made  ^mnat^  fill  f 


8ee«  love,  those  old,  but  undUnm'd  flrus, 
TrimmM  by  the  dusky  hand  of  Night,  ^ 
In  yonder  high  eternal  dome : 
Like  them  shall  bum  my  warm  desires. 
Still  trimm*d  by  Love  with  new  deligiift, 
Still  lighting  up  thy  sweet  heart's  home. 

This  soft-toned  late,  this  praetised  hmid. 
This  voice  by  secret  love  made  sweet, 
And  all  the  lore  the  heart  supplies. 
Will  smooth  our  path  to  every  landr 
Will  aoften  every  breast  we  meet. 
And  light  with  favour  all  young  eyes. 

Then  cheer  thee,  love,  though  all  esMmngsd 
Thv  mother's  breast,  thy  father's  court, 
And  all  thy  youthful  friends  may  be. 
Love  whispers  that  thou  hast  but  changed 
One  palace  roof  of  poor  resort 
To  tread  the  floors  of  kings  with  pw. 


July  16,  1696. 


ftietf. 


*  "  The  Persian  Khsnyigere  sessu  nsMriy  to  fasva  rMsmbled  ear  oM 
BegUsb  juinstral,  ss  he  nsuaUy  aiwuyenied  his  bertiat»  or  luii^  with  herais 
songs."— BecKPoan. 
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No.  XIII. 

Commerce  of  Smyrna. — Articles  of  Importation. 

CoFFflE  has  always  borne  the  first  rank  among  the  importatibna 
mto  Smyrna :  and  West  India  coffee  has  now  become  an  article  of 
first  necessity.    Immense  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  ;  it  sells  for 
short  credit,  and  very  easily  barters  for  the  productions  of  the 
country.     The  small  green  bean  is  preferred  ;  but,  in  general,  any 
quantity  will  sell  in  proportion  to  its  value,  except  Java  and  conmion 
Batavia  coffee,  which  are  not  liked  ;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether 
it  be  packed  in  bags,  barrels,  or  casks.    The  coffee  of  Martinique 
is  highest  in  repute  ;  and  by  that  name  all  descriptions,  which  have 
a  small  green  bean,  are  sold.    The  reason  of  the  Turks  preferring 
this  green  coffee,  is  on  account  of  its  freshness,  in  which  state  it 
yields  a  bitterness  of  taste,  and  makes  a  beverage  strong  and  thick — 
qualities  that  are  both  admired  by  all  the  Orientals.     It  was  not 
until  the  year  1810  that  West  India  coffee  was  used  in  Turkey  in 
any  considerable  quantities,  and  its  first  introduction  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  low  price,  when  contrasted  with  the  scarcity  imd  dear- 
ness  oi  Mokha  coffee.    Before  that  period,  most  of  the  religious 
Turks  considered  the  use  of  West  India  coffee  as  sinful  as  the  use 
of  wine :  but  having  gradually  conquered  this  prejudice,  it  may  be 
Expected  that  the  consumption  of  this  article  will  always  be  con*- 
siderable.    If,  however,  prices  in  England  should  ever  be  mneh 
higher,  the  consumption  would  very  probably  decrease,  as  the  lower 
classes  of  people  here  could  not  then  afford  to  indulge  themselves  so 
much  in  the  use  of  their  fia,vourite  beverage  as  they  do  at  present. 
It  may  be  computed  that  Turkey  consumes  within  herself  about  two 
millions  of  okes,  or  about  five  million  pounds  of  coffee,  annually. 
In  former  times,  when  Mokha  coffee  was  the  sole  description  im- 
ported, and  that  of  the  West  Indies  was  unknown,  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  millions  of  okes  of  this  sort  were  brought  to  Smyrna 
yearly  by  way  of  Egypt.    Before  it  arrived  at  market,  its  expenses 
usually  amounted  to  150  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.    The  late 
wars  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha  have  prevented  this  article  from  arriviiig 
with  its  accustomed  regularity  in  Turkey ;  but  even  should  the 
communication  be  re-established,  as  of  old,  no  considerable  qnao« 
tities  could  be  for  a  long  period  expected,  as  all  the  plantationi  are 
reported  to  have  suffered  from  these  wars.     Some  of  this  arrived 
here  bv  sea,  via  Suez  and  Alexandria,  and  some  was  brought 
hy  land  caravans  of  camels  in  packages  of  from  150  to  200  okes. 
Since  the  interruption  of  the  direct  intercourse  between  Turkey 
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and  Arabia,  the  Americans  have  brought  cargoes  of  Mokha*  coffee 
round  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the  length  of  the 
voyage  causing  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  article^  it  flellR 
at  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  which  comes  by  way  of  Egypt.  The 
Mokha  coffee  has  a  mild,  oily,  and  aromatic  taste ;  the  leaves  are 
remarkably  small,  and  of  a  brownish  hue,  partakbg  but  b'ttle  of 
either  yellow  or  green.  When  it  is  roasted  and  pounded,  it  loses 
less  in  weight  than  the  West  India,  as  the  one  yields  320  drachms, 
and  the  other  only  200  drachms  per  oke.  In  the  Mokha  coffee  a 
small  portion  of  the  shell  is  always  left ;  and,  without  that  useless 
addition,  the  Turks  would  not  believe  it  to  be  real,  but  pronounce 
it  the  production  of  some  other  country.  If  West  India  coffee  is 
weighed  immediately  after  its  arrival  in  Turkey,  the  cwt  produces 
about  40  or  41  okes  ;  but,  by  remaining  long  on  hand,  it  loses  iu 
weight,  so  that  the  cwt.  will  not  yield  more  than  38  or  3d  okes. 
At  Constantinople,  all  coffees  but  those  of  Mokha  were  prohibited, 
until  the  impossibility  of  procuring  that  sort  proved  the  necessity 
of  admitting  others.  Its  principal  consumption  is  in  winter,  and 
particularly  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  which,  being  regulated  by 
the  lunar  year,  falls  on  the  new  moon  of  different  seasons  in  suc- 
cession. West  India  coffee  is  generally  worth— conmion  St.  Do- 
mingo, 230  to  240  piastres  per  100  okes ;  middling  West  India, 
260  to  270  piastres ;  and  fine  Martinique,  300  piastres,  for  the 
same  weight.  Fresh  Jamaica  is  also  esteemed.  Of  Mokha  coffee, 
the  usual  price  is  from  550  to  600  piastres  per  100  okes.  The 
tare  of  West  India  coffee  is  two  rotoloe  per  bag ;  and  for  all  other 
packages  the  real  tare  is  taken. 

'  Sugars  :  The  first  white  qualities  are  always  preferable.  Ha- 
vamiahs  are  most  current ;  yet  Martinique  and  Goadaloupe  clayed 
sugars,  if  very  white,  and  of  a  dry  kind,  with  a  strong  rich  grain, 
will  also  sell  very  well.  In  brown  sugars,  the  Havannalu  are  always 
preferred ;  the  brown  should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  white  of 
about  ^ne-fourth.  The  season  of  consumption  falls  mostly  in 
spring  and  sununer ;  and  the  brown  is  particularly  used  in  spring 
for  sweetmeats,  made  of  fruits  and  flowers.  These  are  entirely  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  confined  to  the  towns  of  Turkey  near  the  sea-€oast, 
for  they  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  sugars  in  the  interior,  where 
they  have  honey  as  a  better  sttl)stitute.  Brazil  sugars  are  not 
much  liked,  as  they  have  not  a  very  strong  grain ;  yet  they  sell  also. 
Crushed  sugars  sell  fast ;  *but  Musoovadoes  are  difficult  to  go  off, 
and  there  are  long  credits.  The  consumption  for  Smyrna  naay  be 
annually  from  500  to  600  tons  ;  and  the  most  current  sorts  are  ge- 
nerally worth  as  under : 

White  Havannahs,  per  quintal,  05  to  100  piastres.  |  Twe  for  boxes 
Brown  ditto,  65  to  70   ditto,      f     14  per  cent. 

White  Brazils,  80  to  85   ditto.         Ditto  18  per  ocal. 
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CUyed  sugars  in  casks,  flue  white,  05  to  100  ditto.  ^ 

Ditto,  second,   HO  to   85  ditto,  f  Tare  for  casks 

Ditto,  third,      70  to  75ditto.  C     10  per  cent. 

Crushed  sugars,  88  to  109  ditto,  y 

Rciined  sugars,  for  the  use  of  Turks,  must  be  small,  and  in 
!oaves  of  about  3  lbs.  weight.  Those  for  exportation  from  hencp, 
to  other  parts  of  the  coast,  must  be  Hamburgh  loaves,  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  lbs.  in  weight,  and  very  dry  and  firm :  their  whiteness 
appears  to  be  of  little  consequence.  When  it  arrives  here  in  a 
damaged  state,  it  is  then  of  extremely  difficult  sale.  It  should  be 
put  up  in  casks  of  seven  or  eight  cwt.  The  tare  for  paper  and 
string,  of  all  sized  loaves,  is  4  per  cent. ;  and  of  the  casks,  the  real 
tare  is  generally  taken.  The  Turks  use  the  small  Hamburgh 
loaves,  of  3  lbs.,  for  presents  among  themselves :  they  sell  ordinarily 
at  130  to  135  piastres ;  and  Turkey  loaves  at  120  to  126.  A 
thousand  barrels  of  Turkey  loaves,  from  7  to  8  cwt.  eadi,  migbt  be 
annually  sold  in  Smyilia,  besides  an  equal  number  of  H-amburgh 
loaves. 

Cocoa  is  an  article  not  at  all  used  among  the  Turks  ;  but  cho- 
colate might  be  sold  in  small  quantities,  to  the  amount  of  300  or 
400  okes,  for  the  use  of  the  European  families  resident  here. 

Pbppbr  is  used  here  in  winter  in  considerable  quantities.  That 
of  the  East  India  Company's  sales  is  always  a  few  paras  higher  than 
that  imported  by  the  Americans,  on  account  of  its  being  better 
packe^  and  cleaned.^  Every  bag  weighs  from  110  to  115  okes,  and 
the  tare  is  seven  rotolos  per  bag.  The  consumption  may  amoimt  to 
about  700  or  800  bags ;  but  the  Americans  generally  furnish  that 
article  abundantly  from  Sumatra.  Black  pepper  is  the  only  kind 
used  ;  the  price  of  which  is  about  2|  piastres  per  oke  for  the  East 
India  Company's,  and  from  2|  to  2|  for  the  others. 

Pimento  :  Jamaica  pimento,  of  a  small  grain,  is  that  which  is 
preferred.    It  i^  worth  about  four  piastres  per  oke,  and  larger 
•  gnuns  3^  to  3^.    The  consumption  is  greatest  in  winter,  and  may 
amount  to  20,000  or  SOfiOO  ^kes.    The  tare  is  real. 

Cinnamon  :  Very  fine  Ceylon  cinnamon  does  not  answer ;  the  se- 
cond quality,  or  Cassia  Ligna,  is  more  current,  and  is  worth  from 
7  to  7^  piastres  per  oke.  The  consumption,  which  is  principally  in 
winter,  may  be  from  15,000  to  20,000  okes.  .      ^ 

Clovbs  are  a  current  article,  and  those  are.  preferred  which  are 
of  a  small  size,  dry,  hard,  of  a  light  eolour,  with  the  flower  in  the 
centre.  They  are  worth  about  21  piastres  per  oke.  Their  eon- 
sumption  is  also  principally  in  winter,  and  may  amount  to  20,00aor 
25,000  ok^s.    It  is  sent  in  barrels  and  in  bags. 

NuTMEOs  are  not  very  current,  and  must  be  sold  on  long  credits  ; 
they  nre  preferred  when  without  the  shell,  small,  round,  aad  fresh* 
In  boxes,  of  70  or  80  okes  each,  which  are  worth  50  piastres  per 

Oriental  Hrraltl,  VoL  10.  *2  I 
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oke.    Their  eontiimptioii  Is  in  winter,  and  does  not  certainly  oceoed 
8,000  or  4,000  olces  annually. 

GnroER  should  be  trhite;  ^resh,  and  without  dnst,  and  may  be 
sent  either  in  ban  or  in  ca«k8.  It  ia  worth  from  45  to  60  ptaatres 
per  quintal ;  and  the  eonanmption  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  quintals* 

Cardaxomb  are  by  no  means  a  current  article ;  the  small  qoaa- 
tity  sold  here  brings  about  2}  piastres  per  oke. 

Pbrvviam  Bark  is  of  very  trifling  consumption,  and  should  be 
of  the  first  quality,  and  not  pounded,  when  it  sells  from  12  to  15 
piastres  per  oke.    Few  other  medicines  answer  in  Turkey. 

Tba  :  Hyson  tea  sells  in  small  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  also  for  the  Turks,  who  use  it  as  a  beverage  when 
sick ;  for  both  of  which  50  or  60  chests  or  boxes  are  sufficient 
for  a  year's  consumption.  The  price  is,  for  the  best,  15  piastres 
per  oke. 

Indioo  :  Of  the  various  sorts  of  this  article,  the  Bengal  has  been 
found  to  answer  best.  It  should  be  light  enough  to  swim  in  water 
^-by  which  criterion  the  Turks  judge  it — ^in  square  pieces,  and 
of  violet  colour,  either  in  boxes  or  hides.  The  good  quality  is 
worth  from  36  to  38  piastres  per  oke.  It  is  here  an  article  of  great 
necessity ;  and  its  principal  consumption  is  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  250  to  800  boxes  of  2  and  2^  cwt.  each  may  be  sold.  The 
inferior  aualities  of  East  India  inmgo  are  of  difficult  sale,  and  on 
long  crecuts.  Spanish  indigo  in  serons,  very  fine,  light,  and  of  a 
violet  colour,  is  also  in  demand ;  it  is  worth  42  piastres  per  oke ; 
and  about  300  serons,  of  45  to  50  okes,  may  be  consumed  in  a 
year. 

CocHDiXAif  is  an  article  of  very  current  sale.  The  diver  seUs, 
but  the  black  is  preferred,  particularly  when  large,  shining,  and 
without  dust.  The  nlver  should  not  be  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  is 
put  up  in  sacks  of  70  or  80  okes,  and  those  sacks  packed  in  barrds. 
This  article  is  often  falsified  by  a  preparation  of  wine,  which  ren- 
ders the  silver  of  a  black  colour.  Its  consumptioa  is  generally  in 
spring  and  summer,  when  from  200  to  250  barrels  of  it  are  used  at 
Brusa,  Aleppo,  and  Damascua.  .The  black  cochmeal  is  worth  120 
to  125,  and  the  silver  from  110  to  115  piaibtres  per  oke.  The  tare 
Is  always  real. 

DnwooDS  of  Peniambttco  and  Bnudl  are  carroit,  when  of  the 

best  quality.  They  are  then  worth  150  piastres  per  quintal ;  but  both 

•Um  price  and  coiMunption  depend  greatly  on  that  of  Cochineal,  as 

msre  of  them  are  used  when  CoeUneal  b  dear.    The  anmial  coa«- 

•unption  may  be  computed  to  be  from  500  to  600  quintals  at  least. 

Lo«wooi>8  of  Campeachy,  Honduras,  and  Jamaica  are  of  easy 
sale,  and  bear  a  price  of  from  20  to  22  plasties  par^ainftaL    They 
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•bould  be  in  large  and  straight  pieces  to  answer  this  market,  and 
their  annual  consiunptien  is  then  estimated  at  near  3000  quintals. 

Woods  of  St.  Martha,  and  Nicaragua,  are  also  very  currrat,  to 
the  amount  of  1000  quintab  per  year,  and  sell  at  50  piastres  per 
quintal.  No  other  kinds  of  dye-woods  than  those  enun^erated 
will  find  a  sale  at  Smyrna,  at  any  credit  or  price. 

Copperas  came  formerly  from  Trieste  alone,  but  it  now  also 
comes  from  England ;  the  quality  of  it  is  however  inferior  to  the 
Swedish.  It  is  worth  from  12  to  15  piastres  per  quintal,  but  sold 
on  long  credits.  The  consumption  maybe  taken  from.  3,000  to 
5,000  quintals  annually. 

Verdiorease  comes  to  this  place  from  Montpelier.  If  the 
article  is  cheap,  8,000  or  10,000  okes  may  be  annually  consumed ; 
but  it  having  once  reached  as  high  aa  22  to  25  piastre's  per  oke,  the 
consumption  was  reduced  to  about  3000  okes,  and  it  was  even  then 
sold  on  very  long  credits. 

RocoD  is  the  production  of  Cayenne,  and  is  an  article  which  the 
Americans  have  lately  introduced  here.  It  is  a  red  colour,  and 
used  mostly  at  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  worth  9  to  10  piastres  p^r 
oke ;  2,000  to  3000  okes  being  the  yearly  consumption. 

Red  Lead,  or  Red  Arsenic^  is  of  tolerable  sale,  and  is  used  in 
dyeing.  Its  price  is  from  60  to  65  piastres  per  quintal,  and  the 
consumption  amounts  to  about  1000  quintals  annually. 

White  Lead,  or  White  Arsenic,  is  au  article  of  great  necessity, 
as  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  all  their  colours  for  painting, 
l^om  2000  to  3000  quintals  are  annually  consumed,  and  easily  sold 
for  80  piastres  per  quintal  on  short  credits. 

Tobacco  is  so  much  grown  in  Turkey,  that  very  little  is  required 
to  be  imported.  Twenty  or  30  hogsheads  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Porto  Rico,  would  be  sufficient,  as  those  kinds  are  chiefly  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  snuff,  which  was  formerly  imported  from  Europe, 
but  is  now  made  by  themselves.  American  leaves  are  worth  in  gene- 
ral from  50  to  60  piastres  per  oke,  but  segars  have  been  found  not 
to  answer  here. 

Rum  for  the  market  of  Smyrna  should  be  strong,  and  of  a  dark 
colour,  in  puncheons  of  120  gallons,  when  it  will  sell  at  the  rate  of 
6^  to  6^  piastres  per  gallon,  to  the  amount  of  80  or  100  puncheons 
annually.  Very  little  of  it  is  used  in  the  town,  the  larger  portion 
being  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Aj[«M0NDS :  Sicilian  sweet  almonds,  without  the  shell,  are  fomid  to 
answer  well,  for,  although  this  country  produces  almonds,  they  are 
not  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  importing  at  least  from  700 
to  800  quintals,  which  sell  from  90  to  95  piastres  each. 

Salt  Fish, particularly  Newfoimdland  cod,  or  Baccalion,  is  sale- 
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able  to  the  extent  of  dOO  to  600  qaintalsy  if  it  anives  b  Jannarj, 
or  February,  before  tbe  commencement  of  Lent 

Butter  is  consumed  in  yery  considerable  quantities.  The 
country  itself  produces  a  great  deal>  but  not  sufficient  to  sn^ly 
the  denuind.  I^arge  parcels  are  sent  from  Russia,  in  casks.  Or 
hides,  tbe  quality  of  which  is  much  liked,  and  sells  from  3^  to  4 
piastres  per  oke.  Irish  butter,  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  well  known ; 
it  may  easily  be  sold  at  4  piastres  per  oke,  and  should  be  sent  in 
firkins,  upon  which  a  tare  of  20  per  cent,  is  allowed.  Two  or 
three  cargoes  could  be  sold  in  winter ;  but  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  as  the  buyers  are  shop-keepers,  a  long  credit  may  be  calcuhited 
on. 

Provisions  in  general,  such  as  salt  beef  and  pork,  hama, 
xheese,  porter,  wine,  &c.  cannot  be  recommended  but  in  small 
parcels,  as  their  consumption  is  entirely  confined  to  European 
families,  who  very  generally  import  their  own  supplies  of  those 
articles. 

Sal  Ammoniac  comes  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt,  and  is 
used  in  tinning  over  the  copper  kitchen  utensils  of  the  country. 
Before  the  year  1708,  it  was  sometimes  sent  from  England,  but 
since  that  period  has  been  discontinued,  as  it  did  not  pay  a  profit. 
The  English  is  far  inferior  to  the  Egyptain,  which  in  those  years 
sold  at  25  piastres  per  okc,  while  the  English  never  fetched  more 
than  18  to  20  piastres  per  oke.  So  great  has  been  its  declme  of 
value  from  abundance  that.it  has  since  sold  at  5  or  6  piastres  per 
oke,  and  the  English  would,  of  course,  have  been  proportionately 
less. 

Tm,  IN  BARS,  is  an  article  of  necessity,  always  current,  and  easily 
sold  for  cash.  It  serves  principally  to  tin  over  the  kitchen  utensils 
of  the  Turks,  and  to  make  the  usual  adulterations  in  the  silver 
coinage.  The  manufacture  of  Daniel,  and  of  Daubuz  of  Falmouth, 
are  preferred.  Peruvian  and  all  other  kinds  of  tin  in  blocks  sell 
also,  but  about  15  per  cent,  below  the  British  in  bars,  from  the  loss 
of  w^ght  and  expenses  in  melting  it  into  bars  for  use ;  and  of  all 
the  English  sorts  the  Falmouth  or  Cornish  tin  is  best.  The  annual 
consumption  is  about  1000  barrels  of  4  cwt%  each,  and  it  is  sold  at 
888  piastres  per  quintal  of  44  okes  ;  but  if  the  price  were  below 
fiOO  {Hastres,  it  is  thought  the  consumption  would  be  consideimbly 
•ngmented.  It  is  used  at  every  period  of  the  year,  but  more  par- 
ticularly about  the  feast  of  Bainun,  when  the  Turks  are  in  tbe 
habit  of  new  tinning  the  inside  of  their  kitchen  utensUs,  for  the 
service  of  that  festivity. 

Tim,  in  flatss,  is  an  article  of  current  sale,  but  always  on  credit* 
as  the  buyers  are  Jews*  The  yearly  demand  is  from  1000  to  1200 
bioces  of  225  plates  each.  The  size  called  No.  1.  ir  worth  95 
piastres.    No.  2.  is  S  or  10  piastres  less,  and  not  so  saleable ;  and 
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No.' 8.  caimot  be  sold  at  all.    The  boxes  should  have  the  mark 
C  X  B  burnt  on  them. 

Zing  comes  to  this  country  from  England,  and  is  used  in  the 
coinage  of  the  Mint  at  Constantinople,  upon  the  state  of  which  the 
demand  chiefly  depends,  though  its  annual  consumption  may  be 
considered  generally  to  be  fi^m  50,000  to  60,000  okes,  and  its 
average  price  about  3  piastres  per  oke. 

Lead,  in  nos,  is  of  current  sale  for  musket  and  pistol  balls,  of 
which  there  is  a  manufactory  in  Smyrna  that  consumes  annually 
from  1500  to  2000  pigs  of  about  1501bs.  weight  each.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  Spanish  lead  has  been  sent  into  Turkey  in  about  an 
equal  quantity  with  the  English ;  but  the  prejudice  running  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  it  sells  at  an  increased  vsdue  of  10  per  cent,  above 
the  Spanish,  though  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  its  intrinsic 
worth.    The  English  lead  is  worth  about  55  piastres  per  quintal. 

Lbao  Shot  is  an  article  of  necessity,  of  which  above  1000  casks 
of  8^  cwt.  may  be  sold  in  a  year.  Patent  shot  is  always  preferred, 
and  should  be  in  bags  of  ^  and  i^  cwt.  each,  as  they  are  sold  by 
the  English  cwt.,  which  is  worth  about  55  piastres.  As  the  sea^ 
son  of  consumption  b  chiefly  in  winter,  it  should  be  here  in  July 
or  August,  and  not  later  than  February  to  be  sold  within  the  same 
season.  The  mines  of  Tocat  produce  only  a  small  quantity  of 
lead,  which  is  consumed  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

QuiCKsiLVBR  reaches  Smyrna  from  Germany,  and  is  worth  about 
12  piastres  per  oke,  12,000  or  15,000  of  which  are  annually  con- 
sumed, but  it  is  generally  sold  on  credit. 

Steel,  particularly  German  steel,  is  a  necessary  article,  and 
€omes  in  boxes  of  from  li^  to  2  quintals  each ;  the  finest  and  most 
current  quality  has  No.  0.  burnt  on  the  boxes,  and  this  sort  is  worth 
92  piastres  per  quintal.  No.  1.  is  worth  87  piastres,  and  No.  2. 
80  piastres  per  quintal ;  but  neither  of  those  qualities  sell  so  fieist  as 
the  other.  The  tare  allowed  on  No.  0.  is  8  rotolos  per  box  ;  that 
on  No.  1.  10  rotolos ;  and  that  on  No.  2.  12  rotolos.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  may  amount  to  4000  or  5000  boxes  an- 
nually, and  falls  chiefly  in  winter.  English  steel  has  been  tried  in 
the  market  here,  but  has  not  pud  for  its  importation. 

Iron  is  a  very  necessary  article  throughout  all  Turkey,  and  the 
sort  in  general  use  is  that  of  Russia ;  though  the  Swedish  iron  is 
preferred.  When  the  inm  was  from  13  to  15  piastres  per  quintal, 
the  annual  consumption  was  from  50,000  to  80,000  quintals ;  but 
when  the  price  advanced  to  20  and  22  piastres,  the  demand  was 
lessened  to  30,000  or  35,000  quintals,  though  it  continued  still  to. 
sell  for  cash  and  on  short  credits.  Swedish  iron  will  always  bring 
a  price  of  20  to  25  per  cent  more  than  that  of  Russia,  but  its  con- 
sumption does  not  exceed  1500  to  2000  quintals  |)cr  year.    la 
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Romelia  there  are  mines  of  very  excellent  iron,  particularly  those 
near  Philapopoli,  which  yield  a  metal  proved  to  be  equal  to  the 
Swedish-y  hut  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted  confineB  their 
production  to  a  small  quantity  ;  and  the  ruinous  measures  of  the 
Turkish  government  operate  equally  upon  the  mines  of  irotiy  gold, 
and  silver,  of  which  there  are  a  number  throughout  the  country, 
capable  of  being  made  a  source  of  national  wealth. 

Iron  Plates  should  be  in  pieces  of  a  square  yard  each,  or 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  10  sheets  to  the  cwt.,  one- 
third  of  15  sheets,  and  one-third  of  20  sheets.  From  800  to  1000 
quintals  are  annually  sold,  at  50  to  55  piastres  per  quintal. 

Nails  are  consumed  here  in  very  great  quantities,  and  those  of 
Germany  are  current  at  50  to  52.  piastres  per  quintal ;  but  Ru^ 
has,  of  late,  imitated  the  German  nails.  And  so  surpassed  them,  that 
they  sell  at  55  piastres.  Those  which  have  li^j^ii' dent  fttmi  England 
were  sold  at  a  loss  of  80  to  50  per  cent.  The  yearly  consumption 
may  be  from  5000  to  6000  quintals,  and  falls  mostly  in  ajmng  axid 
summer ;  they  are  sold  at  two,  four,  and  six  months'  credit,  bat 
seldom  or  never  for  cash. 

Cutlery,  such  as  arms,  knives,  forks,  razors,  scissors,  and  such 
articles  as  are  not  used  by  Turks,  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the 
consumption  of  the  Europeans  here  is  very  confined. 

Earthenware  :  Wedgewood  plates,  of  cream  colour  and  plain, 
sell  in  small  quantities,  at  3  piastres  per  dozen,  when  assorted  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third  soup  plates,  and  the  rest  shallow  plates ; 
but  no  other  sort  of  earthenware  would  be  likely  to  answer. 

Glass  Ware  is  of  considerable  consumption,  but  is  furnished 
from  Bohemia  at  so  much  cheaper  rates  than  it  could  be  done 
from  England  that  its  exportation  from  thence  could  not  answer. 

Watches  :  English  watches  are^  easily  sold  in  Turkey,  of  which 
those  bearing  the  name  of  George  Prior  are  preferred ;  those  of 
Benjamin  Barber  come  next,  and  the  third  in  estimation,  are  those 
of  George  Charles.  They  are  made  up  of  two  sizes,  and  are  of  silver, 
in  tortoiseshell  cases,  having  the  Turkish  figures  on  the  dial.  They 
sell  from  130  to  160  piastres  each,  and  from  90  to  100  dozen  are 
annually  disposed  of.  In  Geneva,  they  have  imitated  the  watches 
of  Greorge  Prior,  but  they  do  not  sell  so  well,  the  price  varying  from 
00  to  120  piastres  each.  The  Swiss  make  also  gold  watches  for 
this  marked  which  sell  tom  200  to  850  piastre^  each  ;  and  of  both 
these  kinds  Geneva  may  annually  sell  about  150  dozen. 

Cotton  Yarn  of  Great  Britain :  It  is  not  more  than  twenty 
years  since  English  twist  has  been  known  in  Turkey;  before. that 
time  they  used  India  yam,  which  is  now  entirely  discontinued : 
those  were  assorted  of  all  numbers,  of  which  the  Turks  used  the 
coarsest  only,  exporting  those  which  were  too  fine  for  them  to 
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differetit  parts  of  Enropo.  The  conaumptioii  of  Brittsh  yam  ia* 
creases  every  year,  as  it  becomes  better  jmown.  It  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  have  been,  a  few  years  since,  from  400,000  to  500,000 
pounds,  English ;  it  is  now  from  600,000  to  800,000  pounds ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  consumption  of  this  article  may  be  augmented 
to  a  million  of  pounds,  at  least.  In  Smyrna,  the  manuncturers 
know  very  well  the  difference  between  mule  and  water  twist,  but 
they  make  scarcely  any  difference  in  price,  as  proof  of  which,  the 
following  sales  may  be  quoted,  made  in  the  same  day,  both  on  the 
same  credit : 

Water  twist,  1600  okes,  No.  80  to  4d»— 19  piutrM  per  oka, 
MoletwUt,    aOOOokes,  No.  a6toU-ll{do.       peroke. 

Sometimes  cash  may  be  obtained  for  twist,  but  in  "general  it  is  sold 
on  a  credit  of  from  one  to  four  months,  payable  m  instalments ;  but 
as  the  buyers  are  of  good  repute,  and  punctual  in  their  engage- 
ments, the  payments  follow,  generally,  on  the  appointed  day:  a 
consideration  of  the  first  importance  in  a  country  where  justice  is 
so  difficult  of  access.  As  the  purchasers  here  do  not  pay  for  water 
twist  in  proportion  to  its  value,  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  send 
any  of  it ;  at  least,  it  should  not  exceed  one- fourth  in  proportion 
to  the  mule  twist,  and  should  be  assorted  for  Smyrna  from  No.  80 
to  40.  For  mule  twist  the  following  assortment  is  recommended : 
Nos.  36,  37,  38,  40, 42, 44, 46,  48,  50,  52,  54,  of  each  number  a 
bale,  and  all  of  the  same  size.  The  most  convenient  bales  are 
of  800  pounds  weight,  but  they  must  not  at  all  exceed  600  pounds. 
The  bundles  would  be  preferred  if  of  10  pounds  each,  but  five-pound 
bundles  will  also  sell ;  those  numbers  are  the  most  current  in  the 
manufactories  of  Smyrna,  where  nothing  under  80  or  above  60  is 
used.  It  b  also  recommended  to  make  up  assortments  of  those 
numbers  in  10  bales  of  each  number,  and  to  mark  each  assortment 
differently,  from  1  to  10.  The  yam  is  nojt  weighed  here,  but  sold 
by  the  invoice  weight,  at  the  rate  of  36  okes  per  100  pounds.  The 
finer  qualities  of  mule  twist  do  not  bring  better  prices  here  than 
the  second.  They  have  begun  in  Smyrna  to  dye  the  British  yams, 
which  it  is  thought  are  destined  for  exportation  from  hence  into 
Russia. 

Muslins  are  an  article  in  considerable .  demand  throughout 
Turkey,  and  are  mostly  employed  in  making  turbans  for  the  men, 
and  head-dresses  and  veils  for  women  of  all  conditions. 

India  Muslins  were,  some  years  ago,  in  general  consumption 
here,  and  sold  on  four  or  six  months'  credit,  to  be  balanced  in  one 
and  a  half  or  two  years.  At  that  period  the  Turks  were  much  pre- 
judiced against  all  EngUsh  manufoctures  in  imitation  of  India  goods, 
but  they  have  now  overcome  that  prejudice,  and  purchase  which- 
ever may  be  cheapest.  It  is  thus  that  the  British  have  almost  en- 
tirdy  replaced  the  India  muslins,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity,  which  is  sold  at  25  to  80  per  cent,  less  than  former 
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prices.  Among  those^  the  qualities  which  used  to  be  iovoieed.M 
20  to  30  piastres  per  piece  lire  most  cnfrenty  and  non^  shovld  oost 
more  than  from  35  to  40  piastre^  per  piece  to  eommatid  a  sale.* 

Indian  Manufactures  :  Those  in  most  general  demand  throngh- 
out  Turkey  are  as  follows :  cassocs,  calicoes,  long  cloths,  tanjebSy 
terrendacsy  mule  mulls,  surbets,  alHbalies,  F.  mnlls,  S.  mails,  und 
cai'bans.  Those  goods  should  be  never  less  than  yard-wide,  and  if 
they  exceed  that  measure  by  one-eighth  or  one--quarter  it  wonid 
be  preferred  ;  excepting  that  such  breadths  should  not  afiiect  the 
length  of  the  pieces,  which  must  be  always  from  20  to  21  yards : 
and  humhums,  of  12^  yards  long  by  1^  yard  wide ;  inth  seer- 
suckers, of  the  same  length  and  yard  wide  only,  should  be  of  yel- 
low stripes,  as  no  other  colours  will  do,  and  the  broader  those 
stripes  are  the  more  saleable. 

The  following  articles  cannot  be  recommended  for  Turkey,  m. 
baftas,  addaties,  emmerties,  gueracks,  doosoolies,  mahmondies, 
^lemporesy  cottarnies,  jamdonies,  alatches,  silk  sashes,  checked 
and  striped  calicoes ;  and,  in  general,  all  coloured  goods,  except 
seei-suckers. 

German  Muslins  have  shared  a  like  fate  with  India  goods,  and 
are  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  English  manufoctures.  There 
are  now  scarcely  any  consumed,  whilst  some  years  ago  from  d5,00O 
to  60,000  pieces  were  sold  in  Smyrna ;  at  present,  however,  the 
jTourth  part  of  the  quantity  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  any  time^  or 
in  hardly  any  moderate  time. 

British  Shirtinos  and  Calicoes  are  also  in  good  denumd,  and  « 
stout  substantial  quality  is  preferred,  which  may  be  sold,  at  good 
prices,  to  the  amount  of  6000  or  8000  pieces  in  a  year,  but  if  India 
calicoes  were  not  to  arrive  in  any  quantity,  it  might  be  easily  ex- 
tended to  8000  or  10,000  pieces,  of  which  the  lowest  qaalities 
would  sell  best,  and  in  general  be  sure  of  realising  a  handscwie 
profit. 

Furniture  Chintz  :  The  consumption  of  this  article  in  a  year 
may  be  from  2500  to  3000  pieces  of  28  yards  long  and  seven- 
eighths'  yard  wide.  Tlie  finer  qualities  are  worth  75  piastres  per 
piece,  and  the  inferior  qualities  sell  at  about  15  per  cent,  less  ;  bat 
the  first  is  more  readily  purchased,  though  at  a  more  advanced 
price.  As  they  are  mostly  used  for  sofa  coverings,  &c.,  patterns 
should  be  had  for  guides ;  though  in  that,  if  they  are  gay  and  bril- 
liaat,  they  will  not  fail.  They  should  be  glazed,  and  contain  dO 
pieces  in  a  box  or  bale ;  every  five  pieces  of  a  separate  pattern. 

•  Printsd  Calicoes  for  winter  should  be  in  pieces  of  28  yairda 
long,  I  yard  wide,  and  nnglazed.  They  should  arrive  here  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  from  30^000  to  40,000 
pieces  might  be  sold,  and  be  assorted  by  refereiice'  to  finished  pat- 
terns, and  packed  in  the  same  way  as  the  chintzes,  when  the  finer 
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Wbti  wonld  fetch  70  piastres  per  piece,  and  secood  aualiiies  65 
piastres :  both,  however,  should  be  on  a  good  cloth,  as,  if  it  were  in- 
ferior, it  would  lessen  its  price  10  or  15  per  cent. ;  and  inferior 
goods  of  this  kind  would  not  do  at  all. 

Printed  Caucoes  for  snmmer  should  also  be  in  pieces  of 
28  yards  long,  |  yard  wide,  and  nnglazed.  They  should  arrive 
heire  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  from  25,000  to 
30,000  pieces  might  be  sold.  The  same  observations,  as  to  assort- 
ment, quality,  packing,  &c.,  apply  to  these  as  to  the  printed  calicoes 
for  irinter  use. 

Jagconots:  A  common  sort  of  jacconot  handkerchief  has  been 
sent  here,  of  |  yard  square,  with  a  white  border,  which  is  used  to 
print  upon,  and  sells  at  lli^  piastres  per  do^en.  Some  of  red  and 
blue  borders  have  been  sent,  which  sell  only  at  1 1  piastres,  whereas, 
without  such  borders,  they  would  fetch  12J  or  13  piastres  per 
dozen.  This  quality,  in  pieces  of  20  yards  long,  and  |  wide,  might 
be  sold  to  the  amount  of  30,000  to  35,000  annually,  at  24  to  25 
piastres  per  piece.  If  of  the  same  quality,  in  pieces  of  20  yaids 
long,  and  a  full  yard  wide,  any  could  be  sent,  10,000  pieces  could 
be  sold  annually,  at  28  to  30  piastres  per  piece,  in  addition  to  the 
former.  Jacconots  of  20  yards,  by  |  wide,  with  gold  ends,  are  worth 
55  to  57  piastres  per  piece ;  and  the  consumption  may  be  6,000 
pieces.  Jacconots  of  20  yards,  by  yard  wide,  with  gold  ends,  are 
worth  41  to  42  piastres  per  piece;  and  the  consumption  may 
amount  to  10,000  or  12,000  pieces  annually.  There  is  also  a  qua- 
lity called  6-4ths,  but  which  is  really  If  yard  wide,  and  in  pieces  of 
10  yards  long,  which  are  very  current  at  17  piastres  per  piece, 
without  gold  ends,  and  of  which  from  40^000  to  50,000  pieces  are 
sold  in  every  year. 

Cambrics  are  sold  here,  in  pieces  of  12  yards,  by  yard  wide,  of 
a  quality  worth  from  25  to  26  piastres  per  piece,  of  which  5000  or 
6000  pieces  are  annually  consumed ;  and  another  quality,  of  the  same 
length,  called  6-4th8,  but  really  If  yard  wide,  sells  at  35  piastres, 
to  the  amount  of  15,000  pieces  yearly. 

MuLi^,  made  in  imitation  of  India  muslins,  20  yards  long  by 
yard  wide,  with  gold  ends,  have  been  sold  at  36  to  38  piastres  per 
piece,  though  latterly  they  have  brought  no  more  than  31  to  32 
piastres  ;  and  about  12,000  to  15,000  pieces  are  the  annual  deioand. 

SuRBETS,  made  also  in  imitation  of  the  India  goods^  20   yards 
loBg  by  yard  wide,  have  been  sold  at  38  to  40  piastres  per  piece ; 
but  subsequently,  like  the  mulls,  were  depressed  to  30  piastres ; 
and  the  annual  consumption  does  not  exceed  10  or  12,000    pieces. 
All  those  kind    of   goods   should  be  in  packages  of  dO   pieces 
each. 

Cambric  Hanokbrchiefb,  of  white  ground  with  small  printed 
borders,  in  |  yard  squares,  would  sell  in  considerable  quantities,  as 
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also  pallicatSy  bat  at  very  low  prices.    The  price  hM  been  aboiit 
12  piastres  per  dozen,  thougii  they  were  formerly  at  15  and  16. 

Book  Muslims,  Fancy  Oooos,  and  Maitchxstsr  Goods  in 
general,  cannot  be  recommended  wfthont  partteiilar  orders  from 
correspondents,  on  any  new  opening  of  a  market. 

Navkesns,  either  of  India,  Malta,  or  of  England,  are  but  a  small 
object,  as  serving  only  for  the  Europeans :  of  these,  the  short 
pieces  are  most  saleable,  and  are  worth  4^  piastres  per  piece,  and 
the  long  ones  sell  at  6^  piastres  per  piece. 

Shalloons  were,  about  twenty  years  since,  one  of  the  principal 
articles  from  England  to  Turkey.  In  the  year  17W  there  w«re 
imported  50,000  to  52,000  pieces ;  the  price  was  then,  for  the  fine 
ones,  38  piastres,  and  for  the  ordinary  ones,  26  to  27  piastres  per 
piece.  They  have  since  risen,  the  finest  from  95  to  105  piastres* 
and  the  ordinary  from  70  to  75  piastres  per  piece.  The  importa* 
tions,  since  1808,  have  not  exceeaed  1500  or  2000  pieces  annually, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  at  which  they  sell,  the  very  gene- 
ral substitution  of  printed  calicoes,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
Angora  shalloons,  which  surpass  the  English  in  beauty  and  sub- 
stance. The  season  for  the  sale  begins  in  spring,  and  summer  is 
the  time  of  their  highest  demand,  as  the  article  is  used  only  for 
the  dresses  of  Levantine  men.  In  those  former  years,  when  its  con- 
sumption was  so  extensive,  sales  were  made  at  four  or  six  monthi^ 
credit,  but  accounts  seldom  balanced  within  the  year,  and  some- 
times extending  even  to  two  years.  The  credit  is  now,  however, 
confined  to  two  and  four  months,  and  accounts  are  generally  settled 
in  six.  The  shalloons  of  Halifax  are  preferred,  particulairly  those 
of  the  manufacture  of  Kirshaw  and  Sons,  and  of  Birch  and  Kir- 
shaw.  The  same  assortments  are  sent  from  other  parts  of  En- 
gland, but  they  sell  10  or  15  per  cent,  lower,  though  the  quality 
be  equally  as  good.  The  Germans,  and  people  of  Languedoe, 
have  ende&voured  to  do  something  in  this  article,  but  have  not 
succeeded. 

Cas8[Imere9  are  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  Europeans  here, 
and  therefore  little  is  necessary.  Fifty  or  60  pieces  are  sufficient 
for  an  annual  supply.  They  come  principally  from  Germany,  and 
are  worth  6^  piastres  per  pike,  while  the  English  sells  at  9  piastres. 

Cloths  :  The  competition  in  this  article  is  very  great ;  sales  of 
which  are  made  on  credit,  one-third  to  be  paid  every  two  months  ; 
but  the  accounts  are  scarcely  ever  settled  before  one  or  two  years, 
British  cloth  does  not  pay  at  all,  as  the  prices  and  charges  are 
higher  than  those  from  the  continent.  The  best  mahoot  cloths,  of 
Edward  Vernon  of  London,  sell,  with  difficulty,  at  18  to  lOpiastrea 
per  pike.  Broad  cloths  are  too  good  for  Turkey,  and  are  not 
paid  f<nr.  The  English  shallec  raahoots,  or  ladies'  cloUis,  have  been 
imitated  with  success  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  name  of  Seraglio 
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cloths;  and  sell  at  15  to  15^  piastres  per  pike,  with  a  disconiit  of 
10  per  cent.  The  Netherlands  have  equally  successfully  imitated 
the  mahootis,  which  sell  at  17  and  17^  piastres  per  pike,  with  a  dis- 
count  of  10'  per  cent.  also.  Of  these  two  qualities  of  cloth,  there  is 
an  annual  consumption  of  from  400  to  500  bales  of  12  pieces  each. 
Those  goods  are  partly  consumed  here,  and  partly  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  where  the  prices  are  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Smyrna;  those  cloths  are  0-4tlis  Brabant  ell-wide.  Before  the 
French  Revolution,  the  merchants  of  Languedoc  used  to  do  much  in 
cloths  with  Turkey,  and  sent  here  annually  from  2500  to  3000 
bales  of  12  pieces  each,  which  were  mostly  bartered.  Those 
cloths  were  very  cheap  and  of  a  common  quality,  yet  they  were  of 
a  proper  texture,  and  served  for  the  poor  people.  The  French 
may  now  send  from  200  to  300  bales  only  in  a  year,  as  the  difficulty 
which  impedes  their  navigation  occasions  them  to  cost  much  dearer 
than  formerly,  and  the  inferior  cloths  of  Germany  now  replace 
them,  which  are  sent  here  to  the  amount  of  about  1 000  bales  annually, 
and  sell  from  6  to  11  piastres  per  pike.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years 
smce  the  English  endeavoured  to>i|9ttalet}u^  cV>th?7aAdsuc9eeded 
very  well  in  point  of  quality,  but  they  stood  about  25  per  cent, 
dearer  than  the  Languedoc  cloths,  and  qpnsequently  were  not  of 
current  sale.  Germany  furnishes  also  some  fine  cloths,  in  addition 
to  those  inferior  ones,  particularly  those  manufactured  by  Matthew 
Cherin  of  Idepzig,  which  are  worth  21^  piastres  per  pike,  and  of 
which  the  annuid  consumption  may  be  from  150  to  200  bales  of 
12  pieces.  The  manufacture  of  Clermont«  of  Vaels,  near  Aiz  la 
Chapelle,  Is  worth  29|  piastres  per  pike,  and  they  furnish  from  150 
to  200  bales  annually. 


ON   EARLY   SCENES. 

Ah  !  much  loFcd  scenes  of'«arly  youth. 
Through  which  I  Ve  wander'd  wild  and  free, 

When  even  Action  seemM  like  truth. 
And  fancy's  dream  reality. 

How  oft  with  boyish  ^lee  l*ve  ranged, 

With  merry  heart,  and  footsteps  light. 
Through  scenes,  which  now  seem  sadly  changed, 

Then  beaming  like  the  summer  bright. 

For  now,  alas  I  the  world  has  shrouded. 

With  its  cares,  our  youthftal  mirth ; 
Or  sorrow,  with  its  darkness,  clouded 

The  happy  thoughts  that  here  had  birth. 

L.  L.  L. 
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SKfiTCH   OF  THE  POLITE   LiTERATORE  OF  THE  HINDOOS, 
INCLUDING  THEIR  TALES,  POETRY,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

There  is  no  class  of  composition  more  in  favour  with  the  Orientab 
than  tales  and  narratives,  and  this  preference  is  not  less  prominently 
shown  in  India  than  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  Arabian  tales  of 
*  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights '  have  long  been  familiar  to  every 
European  nation  ;  but  there  are  several  Indian  collections  of  the 
same  kmd,  which  might,  perhaps,  meet  an  equally  favourable  re- 
ception, if  they  were  introduced  by  some  able  hand  to  European 
readers.  In  one  of  these,  entitled  *  Vrihatkathft,'  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  tales  by  Somadeva,  there  are  some  of  striking  novelty, 
and  evincing  great  jwwers  of  imagination.  This  collection  has  been 
abridged  by  the  author  himself,  from  a  larger  work  of  his  own, 
called  the  *  Kathft  Sarit  SUgara  ;^or  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Tales/ 
which  IB  still  extant,  and  in  substance  the  saine  with  the  abridge- 
ment. It  ]a  not  a  very  ancient  work,  but  it  is  superior  to  most 
others,  on  account  of  th^  elegance  of  its  style  and  its  completeness, 
the  author  having  collected  from  all  sources  popular  tales,  and 
added  to  these  several  of  his  own  mvention.  It  is  quite  worthy  of 
a  good  English  translation. 

Besides  this  collection,  there  are  innumerable  single  tales. 
Some  of  the  compositions  of  this  kind,  which  are  partly  written  ia 
prose  and  partly  in  verse,  form,  in  Sanscrit,  a  separate  class,  called 
Champilis,  of  which  a  long  list  might  be  given.  Amongst  these,  we 
shall  mention  only  one,  the  '  V&savadatt&  of  Subandhu,'  a  short 
but  interesting  romance,  of  which  Mr.  Colcbrooke  has  given  an 
account.'*' 

We  may  mention  htere  a  class  of  similar  compositions,  which  seem 
not  to  rank  very  high  with  the  learned  of  India,  although  amongst 
the  people  they  are  very  popular,  we  mean  the  three  coUections  of 
fairy-tales,  the  '  Suka  Saptati,'  the  '  Vetaia  Pancharinsati,'  and 
the  '  SinhSLsana  Dv&trinsat.'  The  reason  why  these  are  not  much 
esteemed  by  the  learned  arises  principally  from  the  want  of  ele- 
gance in  the  narrative ;  for  many  of  the  very  same  tales  have  been 
embodied  in  the  great  collection  of  Somadeva.  Their  popularity 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  their  being  translated  into  almost  all  the 
modem  languages  of  India,  and  many  of  them  into  Persian.  We 
have,  for  instance,  the  ^  Suka  Saptati,  or  Seventy  Tales  of  a 
Parrot,'  first  in  a  Sanscrit  edition,  in  which  every  thing,  the  whole 
of  the  superhuman  machinery,  as  well  as  the  pictures  of  life  and 

^  Asiatic  Re»earch«i,  vol.  x. 
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mMaera,  are  purely  Indian.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
ground  work  of  the  well-known  Persian  book  under  the  same  title ; 
an  opinion  which  was  entertained  by  Sir  William  Jones,  as  we  have 
seen  it  expressed  in  a  manuscript  note  of  his,  written  in  his  copy  of 
the  Sanscrit  <  Suka  Saptati/  It  would  be  incorrect  to  call  the 
Persian  composition  a  translation,  for  only  the  outlines  of  the  tales 
are  there  retained,  while  the  manners  and  actions  of  the  persons 
introduced  are  conformieible  to  Persian  notions.  This  Persian  ver- 
sion has  been  retranslated  into  several  modem  Indian  dialects,  but 
these  translations  are  very  different  from  the  work  which  may  be 
considered  the  original  source  of  these  different  editions. 

The  *  Hitopadesa'  experienced  a  similar  fate.  The  literary  history 
of  that  work  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  pre- 
hce  to  the  edition  of  the  Sanscrit  original,  (Serampore,  1 804,)  and  by 
Mr.  de  Sacy,  in  his  preface  to  the  Arabic  version,  called  ^he  ^  Kalila 
wa  Dimna.'  In  a  former  number  of  this  publication,  (vol.  ii.  p.  23,) 
in  a  paper  on  the  '  Fables  of  PUpai,'  it  was  conjectured  that  the 
merit  of  having  produced  the  original  did  not  belong  to  India. 
Without  doubt,  the  *  Hitopadesa '  is  not  the  work  which  was  tran- 
slated into  Pehlevi  by  the  learned  physician  of  Noushirv^.  It  is 
stated,  indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  the  ^  Hitopadesa '  itself,  that 
that  work  was  recast  from  an  earlier  composition  of  the  same 
kind,  called  the  <  Panchatantra.'  It  is  this  last-mentioned  work 
which  Mr.  Colebrooke  shows  to  have  been  the  original  of  all  the 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  other  versions  of  these  apologues  ;  but  the 
'  Panchatantra '  was  undoubtedly  of  Indian  origin.  This  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  be  the  general  tradition  of  all  Persian 
and  Arabic  writers  who  have  touched  upon  this  subject.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a  paper  of  Dr.  Wilson's  laid  before  the 
^yal  Asiatic  Society,  which  is  quite  conclusive  on  that  pomt,  and 
the  situation  and  acquirements  of  this  gentleman  make  his  authority 
Af  great  weight. 

In  Indian  poetry,  their  lyric  compositions  deserve  notice.  These 
are  not  so  numerous  as  other  branches  of  polite  literature  in  San- 
scrit, but  some  of  them  are  works  of  superior  merit.  Some  of  the 
vernacular  dialects,  as  the  Hmdi  and  Brij  Bhakh,  are  richer  in  this 
respect  than  the  parent  tongue ;  and  it  would  be  gratifying  if  some 
of  the  gentlemen  in  India,  qualified  for  the  task,  would  furnish  an 
account  of  the  literature  extant  in  those  and  other  of  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  the  country.  Works  of  an  historical  description  are 
now  wanting  in  Sanscrit,  and  tins  deficiency  might,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  be  supplied  by  such  works  in  the  provincM  dialects. 

Amongst  the  lyric  poems  in  Sanscrit,  the  first  place  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  ^  Gita  Govinda'  of  Sayad§va,  which  has  been  ele- 
gantly, though  not  very  fieuthfullv,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones. 
— {*  Asiatic  Researches,'  voL  iii.)  Thk  poem  consists  of  a  variety 
of  amatory  songs  between  Krishna  and  his  beloved  R&dhft.    It  is  a 
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kind  of  dialogue  in  yene,  and  Sir  William  has  not  4mpiO|iarly 
called  it  a  pastoral  drama.  It  is  a  glowing  picture  of  fervent  We ; 
its  style  in  the  highest  degree  vivified  and  hrilliant^  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  verse  superior  to  any  other  Sanscrit  compositi<m  what- 
ever. Most  of  the  songs  are  written  in  rhyme ;  and  this  eircom- 
stance  is  worth  mentioning,  since  some  literati  have  heen  led  U>  de- 
rive the  use  of  rhyme  in  modem  languages  from  the  Arabic, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Spanish,  an  opinion  which  ought  to  he 
abandoned  after  the  discovery  of  rhymed  poems  anterior  to  any 
imaginable  influence  of  the  Arabic  poetry  on  any  language  of  tho 
West.  On  the  whole,  rhyme  presents  itself  so  naturally  in  many 
languages,  that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  inquire,  how  it  happened 
that  some  nations  never  adopted  the  use  of  it  at  all.  The  existeoce 
of  regular  rhymed  poems  in  Sanscrit,  (in  which,  however,  its  nae 
is  but  limited,  and  where  it  seems  to  nave  been  introduced  ^m 
the  derivative  language  called  <  PrUkrit,')  needs  hardly  to  be  traced 
to  any  foreign  influence. 

Next  to  SayadSva,  in  ran)c,  is  Bhartrihari,  a  diflereat  pemon 
from  the  author  of  the  insipid  epic  poem  mentioned  above.  We 
possess  from  him  a  collection  ot  detached  amatory  stansas,  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  Another  erotic  poet,  Chaura,  has  left  fifty 
stanzas,  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  liim,  when  he  was  goings  to 
suffer  death  ^er  having  been  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
king's  daughter.  From  K^iddsa  we  possess  two  short  amatory 
poems,  the  <  Vasantatilaka,'  and  the  <  Pnisn6ttaram^';  and,  from 
the  general  merit  of  the  other  compositions  of  this  distinguialied 
author,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  them  interesting,  but  we 
cannot  speak  of  them  from  an  actuisd  acquaintance. 

It  would  almost  seem,  as  if  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hindoos  were 
entirely  confined  to  erotic  subjects ;  at  least  we  know  of  but  wery 
few,  and  those  not  very  distinguished,  l3rric  compositions  of  a  dil^ 
ferent  kind:  Of  songs  of  wine  and  joy,  of  which  the  Persians  have 
such  abundance,  we  know  of  no  specimens  in  the  Indian  languages. 
Descriptive  poetry  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Sanscrit ;  b«t 
more  generally  interspersed  in  larger  compositions  than  as  separate 
poems.  The  *  Ritu  Sanhftra,'  or  assemblage  of  the  Seasona,  by 
Rftlidftsa,  is  an  instance  of  a  purely  descriptive  poem,  of  which  Sir 
William  Jones  speaks  in  very  high  terms.  The  <  Mdghadtikta'  of 
the  same  author  contains  also  chiefly  descriptive  poetry,  theaf^h 
properly  belonging  to  the  erotic  class. 

The  dramatic  Hterature  of  the  Indians  is  that  which  possesses 
the  greatest^  merit,  and  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  £nropeaa 
standard  of  criticism.  Dramatic  poetiy  has  always  been  considered 
as  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  art,  and  has  almost  everywhere 
been  the  highest  kind  of  Uterary  composition  at  which  a  nation  has 
arrived.  A  good  drama,  indeed,  lequires  the  deepest  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  powers  of  i^  the  other  branches  of  poetry  ; 
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it  a|fonb  no  less  opportunity  for  epic  narration  tlian  for  lyric  effn- 
sioas  iand  a  display  of  rhetorical  talents.  The  facnlty  of  inyentinf , 
so  necessary  for  the  prodnction  of  a  plot,  cannot  he  dispnted  to 
the  Hindoos ;  it  is  rather  the  exuberance  to  which  their  writers 
are  liable  of  which  we  complain ;  but  the  dramatists  of  Hindoostan 
liaye,  as  Mr.  Colebroolce  justly  observes,  been  ^  more  restrained 
within  the  bounds  of  poetical  probability,  when  composing^  for  et- 
hibition  before  an  audience,  than  in  writing  for  private  perusal,  or 
even  for  public  recital.'^ 

Of  their  dramatic  literature  comparatively  but  little  has  been 
communicated  to  the  European  public  ;  the  *  S^kuntald,'  translated 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  has  every  where  met  with  a  most  favourable 
receptioa.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  produc- 
tions of  this  kind  amongst  the  Indians,  though  there  are  several 
others  which  are  equal  to  it,  and  one  or  two  which,  in  our  opinion, 
are  even  superior.  The  *  Mftlati  M&dhara,'  of  which  oar  readers 
will  find  an  account  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  ^  Asiatic  Researches,' 
may  be  considered  as  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  this  kind  in  Sanscrit. 

A  satisfactory  investigation  of  this  department  of  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture can  only  be  accomplished  in  India ;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
great  nleasure  we  announce  to  our  European  readers,  that  the 
leamea  Dr.  Wilson  has  lately  made  very  extensive  researches  on 
this  head,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  laying  the  results  before  the 
public,  together  with  translations  of  several  unpublished  plays.  It 
is  indeed  high  time  that  this  should  be  done  ;  for  a  long  time  dra^ 
matic  exhibitions  have  ceased  amongst  the  natives,  and  many  of 
their  ndtakas  have  already  been  lost ;  the  rest,  we  fear,  would 
soon  share  the  same  fate,  if  not  rescued  from  destruction  by  Eu- 
ropean scholars. 

The  dramatic  compositions  that  we  have  seen  belong  all  to  the 
same  class — the  serious  drama ;  we  find,  however,  that  Sir  W.  Jones 
speaks  of  a  farce,  in  which  the  Brahmins  are  ridiculed ;  *  a  com- 
position of  this  kind  would  be  particularly  interesting :  and,  if  any 
such  exist,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  medium  of  laying  it  before  the 
world. 

For  eloquence^  either  forensic  or  political,  a  country  constituted 
as  India  has  been,  firom  time  isunemorial,  affords  no  opportunity. 
.History,  that  able  teacher  of  practical  political  wisdom,  which 
often  speaks  in  vain  to  those  who  stand  most  in  need^pf  its  instruc- 
tion, is  quite  neglected  among  the  Hindoos.  On  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  as  philosophy  and  law,  there  exist  many  works  in 
prose,  but  they  do  not  lay  any  clamis  to  elegance  of  style  in  com- 
.position,  and  are  not  much  in  use. 


*  Cstalone  of  Mannseriptt  presentad  by  Sir  W.  Jonei  to  the  Roytl  Soeiety, 
N0.AO. 
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This  l^t  class  of  books  is  however^  more  suited  to  a  Earopesn 
taste  than  those  to  which  the  Hindoos  ascribe  a  sacred  authority, 
although  they  are  less  important  in  a  historical  point  of  viev. 
The  authors  of  their  lighter  works,  intended  merely  for  the  anrnae- 
meat  of  the  readers,  were  less  encumbered  by  national  prejudices 
and  religions  tenets  than  the  writers  of  works  on  scientific  or 
religious  subjects.  It  is  from  these  that  we  principally  derive  our 
Ideas  of  Indian  taste,  and  it  is  to  these,  therefore,  that  Europeftn 
criticism  is  chiefly  applied. 

The  principal  works,  that  have  been  noticed  in  this  sketch,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  composed  subsequent  to  the  works 'on  sacred 
literature.  From  the  absence  of  a  fixed  chronology,  we  cannot 
with  accuracy  fix  the  exact  period.  It  is  probaMe,  however,  that 
most  of  them  were  written  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
.and  before  the  invasion  of  the  Mohammedans;  a  period  of  which 
but  little  is  known,  except  that  India  seems  to  have  then  enjoyed 
a  greater  tranquillity  than  at  any  subsequent  date.  That  but  fev, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  distinguished  of  these  works,  can  have 
been  written  under  the  Mohammedan  rule  is  indeed  evident  from 
their  contents ;  so  entirely  free  are  they  from  any  traces  of  foreign 
influence,  and  so  unmixed  is  the  Indian  genius  in  all  their  similes 
and  allusions ;  besides  which  several  of  them  contun  historical 
references,  which  fix  them  as  anterior  to  the  period  mentioned. 

Enveloped  as  is  the  political  history  of  India  in  fiction  and  dark- 
ness, the  history  of  its  literature  shares  the  same  fate.  In  a  countiy, 
constituted  as  this  seems  for  ages  to  have  been,  the  cultiTation  of 
literature  would  depend  greatly  on  the  degree  of  encouragement  it 
received  from  the  throne.  That  the  golden  age  of  Indian  poetry 
should,  therefore,  be  intimately  connected  with  the  names  of  princes 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  its  support  might  be  anticipated, 
and  tradition  corroborates  tlus  anticipation.  But,  as  is  the  case 
with  tradition  generally,  it  selects  one  single  person,  with  whom  it 
connects  all  celebrated  literary  names,  and  on  whom  it  lavishes  all 
the  honours  due  to  princely  patronage.  This  fortunate  person  is 
Vikramadityaf  (or  "  the  Sun  of  Might,'')  who  has  genendly  been 
placed  so  early  as  at  the  beginning  of  our  era.  There  is  a  stanza 
current  amongst  the  pundits,  in  which  '*  the  nine  g^ms  of  the  court 
of  Vikrama''  are  enumerated,  as  living  at  his  palace  and  enjoying 
bis  undisturbed  favour.  But  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  writers, 
thus  made  contemporary,  lived  at  periods  of  considerable  diftoice 
from  each  other ;  and  the  name  of  Fikrama  appears  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent places)  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  assign  any  certain  period 
to  that  great  patron  of  Indian  learning ;  if,  indeed,  the  whole  may 
not  be  as  much  an  allegory  as  the  lustory  of  Apollo  and  the  Nine 
Muses  on  Parnassus, 
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Slowlt  the  Orient  kindled  with  the  light 

Of  noni,  and  Tapours  cur\*d  in  misty  wreaths 

0*er  Tale  and  upland,  tinged  with  lurid  beams 

Refracted  o'er  the  horizon,  when  went  forth 

From  the  doomed  city,  with  thefr  Guardian  Powers, 

The  chosen  family.    O'er  Siddim's  plain — 

Late  field  of  carnage,  where  the  Tassal  kings 

Battled  for  freedom  with  their  tyrant  foes — 

They  fled ;  and  dark  and  darker  grew  the  hoayena. 

Till  blackness  spread  along  the  ground,  and  rolVd 

In  masses  o*er  the  mountains ;  fltffil  gleams 

Of  gory  light  threw  o^er  the  skies  a  gloom 

Unnatural  and  awftil ;  like  the  smoke 

Of  conflagrated  worlds,  it  gathered  round. 

And  human  foees  seemM,  tunid  the  night 

Of  morn,  like  demons*,  when  their  lightning  eyes 

Pierce  through  the  fiery  midnight  of  their  hell. 

And  they,  who  were  in  after  ages  called 

Mothers  of  Nations,  glanced  in  shuddering  £^r 

On  the  outspreading  horror  of  the  doom 

^*VbaX  hung  wide  o*er  the^Cities  of  the  Plain. 

The  birds,  with  screams  and  fluttering  of  their  wings, 

Rose  from  the  leafy^  palms,  and  fled  hi  haste 

To  the  fiur  pinnacles  of  mountains,  crown*d 

With  forests  inaccessible— or  down 

'Mid  dolls  and  elilhr  gorges  and  ravines 

Took  relDge  fearAilly— -ever  and  anon 

Tremblingly  peering  over  the  darli  crags, 

And  shrinktng  quickly  back.    The  flocks  and  herds 

Look'd  up  aaased,  as  o*er  the  morning  skies 

Thicken 'd  the  miracle  of  horror's  night ; 

The  green  turf  vither*d,  and  the  bubUing  springs 

Faira ;  and  they  gather'd  thickly,  side  bv  side. 

Snuffing  t^  sulphureous  air,  and  on  the  clouds 

Of  bUcksess  gazing  with  instinctlTe  dread 

And  silent  terror,  shrinking  into  nought. 

^*  Time  wears  apace ;  Almighty  Tengeanee  waits  1 

Flee  for  your  liFes — ^to  the  far  mountains  flee ! 

Look  not  behind  1  Destruction's  miduight  wings 

^Vinnow  the  Cities  of  the  IHain ! "  Thus  urged 

The  high  Ayengers,  and  their  stern  reply 

Was  eT«r  to  all  searehings  iiita  doom— • 

**  On  I  for  the  lightning  slumbers. In  the  folds 

Of  the  dark  storm-clouds  till  your  safety  'stsaia'd.*' 

And  on  they  hurried  o*tr  Phcsnicia's  plains, 

tikt  birds  before  the  foleon ;  but  the  Mnrt 


*  Concluded  from  our  last  Number— jiagn  Sfle. 
OHiuUd  Herald,  Vol.  10.  9  K 
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U  wedded  to  its  earitcr  blisses,  past 
All  sttBdering ;  it  cannot  leave  loTed  tblnn 
Behind,  when  Danger's  ruthless  eye  is  ftzM 
In  withering  ftncination  on  their  hearts, 
And  the  keen  sword  is  ready  to  doTonr, 
Without  a  pang,  a  shrinking  of  the  soul, 
A  last,  long  lingering  gaze  that  bids  IkrewoU 
For  ever  and  for  ever ! 

From  the  last  hilUtop,  that  o*erlook*d  the  plain 
Of  Jordan,  ere  they  sunk  below  the  view 
Of  kindred  and  of  love  for  ever,  tttni*d 
The  mother  with  a  bleeding  heart,  and  gated 
Once  more  upon  the  city  that  eontaui*d 
Her  death-doom*d  children ;  with  her  head  upraited. 
Her  eyes  through  tears  down  piercing,  her  tall  form 
Bent  forward  anxiously,  her  hands  outspread. 
And  anguish  on  her  brow,  she  stood ;  and  thus 
Her  troubled  spirit  parted ;— ^*er  the  towers 
Of  proud  Oomorrah  lingering  for  awhile. 
Then  with  a  shriek,  upsoaring  to  the  skies. 
Where  all  is  mystery  to  man ;  and  there. 
The  statue  of  Despair,  her  pale  corse  stands, 
I^teoosiy  o'erlooking  the  Dead  Sea,  where  all 
Her  hopes  were  burled  to  arise  no  more,— 
A  monumeot  of  Love  ihajl  spum*d  at  Heaven. 

While  thus  the  son  of  Vbum  fled  aad  gain'd 
Zoar,  in  terror  of  impending  doom, 
light  curDllings  of  vatest  joy  arose, 
And  songs  of  high  carousal ;  and  the  voioe 
Of  mirth,  and  the  gay  laugh,  thai  told  a  heart 
Reckless  of  sorrow,  in  frail  tnisi  of  da^a 
Sunny  as  Yemen's  silvery  wave»— wUkio 
The  bowers  and  hnUs,  and  palaces  of  pomp 
Of  those. proud  eities,  ripe  for  jadgment ;  thnee 
The  enp  was  pledged  to  beanty,  and  tjte  dame. 
In  wanton  SBasea,  moved  to  the  fell  mmmi 
Of  merry  instrmnents,  and  gleaming  ^ea, 
like  the  ganelle's,  voluptuous  roU'd  SLrovnd 
In  wooing  wantomMSs,  widle  boaoma  he«red 
Beneath  nie  diamend  cone,  iavifting  arms 
Insciviona,  and  the  roandjed  limb  was  thsown 
In  harlot  altltndes;  and  nmd  nissife 
in  ftenzy  buni*d,  and  riot  reign*d  unchecked 
Throagh  the  devoted  Cities  of  the  Plain. 


I's  eafavan  of  costliest  weslth. 
Spices  most  fragrant,  pearls  of  matchless  prise.  ' 
And  fforgeous  miment  and  refined  gold. 
And  balm  of  Mecca  and  dlstlird  perfumes. 
And  rainbow  plumes  and  coral  sheliB,  and  alt 
Vhat  Oriental  Ivnry  can  give. 
Upon  that  eve,  in  long  and  brirtt  aivay, 
Ad  enter*d  In  Gomomh,  and  ttienee  spnnd 
Through  Sodom,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim,  there  ' 
faparttng  load  festivity  and  joy ; 
Wners  sonnd  of  human  volee  would  never  wake 
I  «get,  nar  a  Mftsf  fUhg 
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SrMllie,  nor  a  tree  or  i hmb  grow  green,  or  beer 
Prait,  safe  that  where  ashes  dwelt  withhi  the  core. 
Then  stream'd  the  Ihstal  llghu  throngh  colonnade 
And  hall  and  bower  and  elnmber,  and  perfhme 
Seented  the  lengthening  streets,  and  joyoosness 
Leapt 'high  in  eTory  heart,  till  mom  burst  on 
ThMr  festival  of  guilt,  and  with  its  light 
DinunM  the  bright  blaataig  of  their  revelry. 
Then  to  their  conches,  with  dim  eyes  that  saw 
The  tempest  not,  that  lower*d  in  wrath  around. 
Sunk  the  gay  habitants.    Through  the  lone  streets 
Silence  and  solitude  prevail'd,  save  where 
Tlie  unlrequent  pilgrun  hasted  on  his  way. 
Or  the  vast  caravan,  departing,  sent 
ne  echoes  of  their  many  hnnrying  fset. 

The  storm  «f  wrmth  had  gathered,  and  it  hung 

In  mighty  folds  of  blackness  round  the  skies, 

RevealM  by  the  great  son,  whose  disk  on  high 

GloomM  like  a  nniverse  of  blood,  and  made 

Pslpable  darkness  over  all  the  earth ; 

Chroling  the  awe-streck  spirit  like  the  clasp 

Of  anaconda  or  cerastes,  charged 

With  crashing  power  and  venom  past  all  cure. 

Wild  meteors  bnrst  amid  the  lurid  skies, 

OH  like  the  world's  artillery  combined. 

And  shatter'd  globes  of  fire  drove  throvgh  the  gloom, 

like  the  re-wakening  flames  of  hell  amid 

The  evertasting  night  of  Destiny. 

Shadows  of  demons  passM  npon  the  gale. 

That  blew  and  howIM  along  with  lender  roar 

Than  worst  tornado,  and  wild  voices  peal'd 

|<oader  than  lawless  hnrrieane,  and  tramps 

Sounded  along  the  heavens,  and  the  blast 

Raced  with  the  lightning,  as  fh>m  every  point 

Burst  the  wild  tempest  of  Almighty  wrath. 

Oh,  then  the  heaving  earthquake,  and  the  roar 

Of  rocking  thnnders,  and  the  blasting  glare 

Of  lightnings,  that  flash*d  not,  bat  fell  on  earth 

In  one  eternal  blase  of  flame,  and  spread 

O'er  all  the  slumb'ring  cities,  that  odtbura'd 

in  spiral  pyrandds  of  quenchless  flre. 

As  tney  would  ndngle  with  the  burning  skies.-— 

Oh,  then  the  terrors  of  the  Loan  appear'd ! 

Above,  below,  a  universe  of  flame, 

Unquenchable  I  and  thunders,  not  like  eaftVs, 

Oft  intermitted,  but  unceasing  shocks. 

So  loud,  all  worlds  replied ;  so  strong,  they  shook 

Ten  thousand  meteors  from  their  sightless  spheres. 

Then  forth  hi  terror  and  fai  madness  rush'd 
The  myriads  of  the  Cities  of  the  nain. 
Vrom  crackling  roof  and  crashh&g  battlement. 
And  felling  tower  and  biasing  colonnade. 
They  leapt  in  raving  agony— the  flames 
CUnglng  like  serpents  to  their  tender  flesh* 
llMi  women  delicate,  with  oherlsh'd  babes. 
And  blooming  maidens,  and  grev  matrons,  msh'd 
^nroi^  the  dread  furnace  ;  and  the  hanglrtjr  Kings, 
flKS 
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Beca  and  Birshn,  and  Shemeba — blent 
With  men  of  all  degrees,  stood  *mid  the  stomi 
In  an^ish  howling ;  and  their  infant  one», 
And  daughters  beautiful,  and  tender  wives. 
Clung  round  them,  wailing ;  and  ten  thousand  prayers 
Shrielc*d  with  un numbered  curses ;  hut  the  flames  ' 
Roar*d  on  more  wildly,  and  the  liglitnings  glared 
More  awfully,  and  the  loud  thundera  peal*d 
Louder,  and  the  flre-tempest  faster  rainM 
Ruin  at  every  cry.    A  wall  of  fiie 
Rose  round  them*,  high  as  heaven,  and  itgiew 
Narrower  and  yet  more  narrow,  and  their  flesli 
fon^'Uroed ;  and  then  their  agonizing  shrieks 
And  imprecations  grew  more  terrible. 
Still  dark^  wax*d  the  heayens,  and  the  glare 
Of  their  proud  cities  far  around  revealM 
Unnumber*d  living  victims.    Death  rode  on 
I'he  lightning  and  the  hurricane,  and  slew 
In  every  thunderbolt ;  and  Jordan's  stream 
Boird  as  it  rushM  along,  and  mountain  rocks 
Asunder  burst  to  their  foundations ;  earth 
Bum'd  like  the  heavens,  as  it  heayed  and  heaved 
Beneath  the  countless  multitudes ;  the  world 
Rock*d  to  and  fro,  and  all  the  heavens  did  se*m  . 
Ready  to  fall.    Hosts  upon  hosts  now  lay 
Dead,  and  the  dying  fell  upon  them  there ; 
And  *mid  the  howling  of  the  tempest  still 
Rose  countless  groans  and  yells  of  agony ; 
And  demons  In  the  air  did  mock  them  then, 
« And  bade  them  wear  their  raiment  of  great  price. 
Their  perfumes,  and  their  jewels ! — But  a  voice 
Mow  drown*d  the  thunders  and  the  hufricane. 
The  bowlings  and  the  mockeries,  and  cried, 
**  Let  it  suffice  t*'  and,  on  the  instant,  eaith 
Vawn*d  in  a  bottomless  chastp  *neath  the  host 
Of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.;  and  the  dead  . 
And  dying— kings  and  counsellors,  and  men 
fjowly  and  proud,  and  women  fair,  aad  babea 
Lovely,  and  all,  of  all  degrees,  went  down 
Together  in  the  gulf;  their  blazing  roofs 
And  gorgeous  temples,  palaces  and  towers. 
Like  meteors  falling  through  the  depths  of  hell, 
Glaring  wide  o'er  them  :  and  the  Dead  Sea  rose. 
As  the  last  shrieks  wul'd  through  the  affirighted  air 
Like  yells  of  (lends  hurl'd  from  the  verge  of  Heaven. 

LF. 
March  19,  1820. 
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ON  VISITING  AND  CONVERSATION. 

It  mast  be  evident  that  authors  necessarily  make  a  number  of 
observations  on  life  and  manners,  for  which,  when  thrown  together^ 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any  suitable  title.  ^This  induces  * 
many  to  prefix  to  their  speculations  the  most  extraordinary  et>i- 
graphs ;  and  these,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  confer  an  air  of  origi- 
nality, of  wliich,  however,  they  are  very  far  from  being  aii  infallible  - 
token.     Reflecting  on  these  circumstances,  it  has  always  appeared ' 
much  better  to  us,  to  place  common  inscriptions  at  the  head  of  otir^ 
essays,  and  to  reserve  what  little  ingenuity  we  might  possiess  to  be  ' 
infused  into  the  body  of  the  piece.    Subjects  are  not  infinite,  but 
they  may  be  infinitely  varied  by  the  manner  of  treating  of  them.  '• 
Therefore,  although  it  be  now  impossible  to  speak  of  things  that  * 
have  never  been  spoken  of  before,  it  seems  to  be  still  in  our  power 
to  make  new  reflections  on  topics  apparently  familiar,  but,'  for  that 
very  reason,  little  heeded  or  understood. 

The  cause  why  men  visit  each  other  and  converse,  abstracting  . 
all  considerations  of  business,  seems  to  be  simply  the  love  of 
pleasure.  This  is  the  passion  truly  universal;  this  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  world  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  world  of  sense, ' 
turns.  Philosophers  and  saints  feel  it  in  their  speculations  and  de- 
votions, and  yield  to  it  too,  in  their  way,  as  completely  as  the  Syba- 
ritish  gourmand,  whose  stomach  is  his  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  Nor  is 
this  at  all  surprising,  in  reality,  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion  is 
happiness — a  gem  for  which  all  the  world  search,  and  but  few  find. 

From  the  first  institution  of.  society,  however,  mankind,  have 
always  been  persuaded  that  happiness  is  a  god  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proached singly.  Through  this  belief,  indeed,  we  have  congregated 
into  nations,  built  cities,  invented  public  worship,  formed  ourselves 
into  clubs  distinguished  by  particular  opinions  or  costumes,  instil 
tttted  marriage,  and  desired  children.  We  have,  and  can  have, . 
no  conception  of  independent,  solitary  being.  Even  God,  whom 
we  have  fashioned,  as  Aristotle  observes,  after  our  own  image,  is 
believed  to  have  surrounded  himself  with  the  society  of  angels,  and 
to  delight  in  the  songs  and  praises  of  these  inferior  and  dependent 
spirits.  And  as  to  man,  he  is  so  little  capable  of  entire  solitude, 
that  if  cast  by  shipwreck  alone  on  some  desolate  island,  he  would 
part  with  every  other  advantage ,  under  heaven  in  exchange  for  a 
companion.  We  have  nq  enjoyment  whatever  from  which  all  idea 
of  other  beings  is  excluded.  Toothing  beginning  and  ending  in  self. 
The  presence,  therefore,  of  other  beings  of  our  own  species  is  de- 
lightfol  to  us  all ;  and  if  we  love  to  retire  occasionally  into  solitude. 
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it  IB  not  for  the  purpose  of  aegpregating  ounelree  from  mankifid^  «r 
from  any  antipathy  we  indulge  for  company  and  ccmTerBation,  hat 
hecause  we  hope,  during  our  temporary  ahsenee,  to  enlarge  and 
perfect  our  powers  of  pleasing,  that  we  may  return  to  the  circle  of 
our  friends  more  rich  in  the  materials  and  science  of  hapi^nesi. 
Society,  mdeed,  is  man's  proper  sphere  ;  solitude  his  uTersion,  and 
his  bane.  Aod  if  learned  men,  forgetting  the  aim  of  study ,  cmlra^, 
spmetimesy  a  fondness  for  loneliai^  and  musing,  they  soon  beeoaa^ 
cousdous  of  indulging  an  unnatural  propensity,  and  either  gnnrto 
despise  mankind,  to  think  disdainfully  of  their  hopes  and  fesrs,  or 
th^  sink-  iato  a  timid,  feeble  distmstfulness  of  their  own  poweia, 
aad  ahun  sooiety  from  mere  dread.  Every  kind  of  leaniBg  has  a 
natainal  tendency  to  o-eate  e&minMy  of  character,  because  it  has  a 
tendency  to  enfeeble  the  phyaieal  structure.  On  this  acoount  much 
aflentjon  ia  paid,  in  eyery  good  system  of  education,  to  the  dere* 
lopmeat  of  our  bodily  powers,  which,  as  all  real  philosophers  hate 
always  inculcated,  exert  a  much  stronger  influence  on  the  chaocter 
of  our  minds  than  mere  learned  men  hairii  erer  been  able  t»  com- 
prehend. But  the  mind  jtself  has  its  gymnaatic  exercises  as  well  aa 
the  body ;  exercises,  without  which  it  ia  almost  imposnbla  to  acqniro 
that  amplitude  and  intrepidity  of  intellect  which  a  great  wiitcr 
of  our  own  times  regards  as  the  distinguishing  attributes  bf  gmus. 
These  gymnastics  are,conyersation  and  argument.  No  one,  however,, 
we  hppe,  will  imagine  that  we  mean  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
conversation  the  silly  nonsensical,  chit-chat  that  prevails  in  society. 
Our  intention  is  far  different;  nothing  appears  to  us  to  deserve  the 
name  but  that  free  manly  interchange  of  ideas,  which  takes. pUee 
among  friends.  Time  may  be  consumed  by  the  honr  in  gratifying 
that  childish  vanity  which  loves  to  hear  its  own  voice ;  but,  surely, 
we  do  not  call  such  abuse  of  words,  conversation.  We  are  afraid 
that  Dir.  Johnson,  the  greatest  talker  of  modem  times,  not  except- 
ing Mr.  Coleridge,  had  a  vicious  theory  on  this  subject.  He  was 
himself  the  great  catholic  church,  in  his  own  eyes,  and  every  de- 
viation from  his  creed  was  heresy.  To  hir  ear,  the  growl  of  triumph 
hie  uttered  over  an  antagonist  vanquished  in  argument,  was  hr 
sweeter  than  the  note  of  the  nightingale.  His  meat  and  drink  was 
contention  ;  nothing  but  that  could  rouse  his  sluggith  nature  into 
anything  like  ecstacy.  He  was  an  inteOectual  gladiktor,  animated 
and  cheered  in  combat  by  the  applause  and  acclamation  of  that 
miniature,  amphitheatre  in  which  he  always  brandished  his  syllo* 
gisms.  But  it  was  this  that  made  him  what  he  was.  like  certain 
voluptuaries  that  must  approach  pleasure  through  the  avenues  of 
pain,  Johnson  reached  the  |^oal  of  his  ambition  tlmragh  the  buffet- 
ings  of  pasmonate  and  contentions  argument.  Ih.  Parr,  too,  cele- 
brated for  his  conversational  talents  and  careless  wig,  was  partial 
to  the  amphitheatral  style,  and  seems  to  have  loved  to  nonplus  aa 
ignoramus.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  b  his  conversatien, 
however,  was  the  contrast  observed  between  the  liberdity  of  hia 
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opittioiw  and  the  tlrict  orthodoxy  of  his  wig  an^  gown.  People  did 
not  expect  to  find  thoee  elerical  ring  lets  and'  that  dark  symbol  of 
the  eeeleeiastieal  epirit  serving  as  a  coTering  to  republican  inde* 
pendeneoy  and  unlyersi^  totel^anee ;  the  tree  looked  sombre  and 
IMbiddingy  but,  to  the  enrpriie  of  the  searcher,  it  bore  goldeii 
frnit.  This  was  the  feature  that  chiefly  arrested  attention  in  the 
character  at  Ih.  Farr ;  and  further  than  this,  he  does  not  appear  to 
bafe  diffetvd  much  from  other  Tery  learned  men.  We  are  inclined  to 
yield  a  much  higher  credence  to  the  storiestold  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
househokl  or  fireside  eloquence  ;  his  writings  indicate  this  Sort  of 
talent.  Bright,  fimeiful,  but  flagging  suddenly,  as  if  from  want  of 
stimulus,  hie  genns  seems  formed  by  nature  ror  detached  efforts^ 
eprioging  out  of  immediate  enjoyment.  The  questions,  objectionSi 
fepli^,  rejoinders  of  conversation,  are  as  so  many  steps  upon  which 
hie  mind  mounts  up  and  soars  away  into  sublimity ;  otherwise,  lik^ 
the  fljring-fish,  it  makes  short  bounds,  and  sinks  again  upon  thi 
Muiaoe. 

If  we  may  credit  the  relations  of  ancient  writers,  Socrates  pos- 
sessed the  powers  of  dialectic  eloquence  beyond  any  man  that  ever 
lived.    There  seemed  to  be  some  spell  in  his  language ;  it  attracted 
fike  the  songs  of  the  syrens.    Persons  who  had  once  heard  it,  im- 
mediately grew  attached  to  his  person,  burned  incessantly  to  hear 
him  speak,  w^ed  with  him,  lived  with  him,  or  purchased  a  few 
hours  of  hb  company  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.    Yet,  undoubtedlyi 
tlib  plain  old  man  aftcted  no  peculiar  splendour  of  style.    His 
language  did  not  glitter,  like  a  coronation  robe,  with  metaphors  \ 
it  was  only  exquisitely  natural.     The  most  remarkable  feature, 
p^haps,  in  his  conversation,  was  his  ainazing  versatility,  and  that 
taadinesB  with  which  he  entered  on  the  particular  arts  or  profession^ 
in  which  those  with  whom  he  happened  to  converse  were  engaged*. 
With  the  lover,  he  could  converse  bf -love  ;  with  the  jurisconsult, 
of  law ;  with  the  8tatnary>  of  sculpture ;  with  the  gardener,  of 
plants  and  trees  ;  with  the  painter,  of  pictures  ;  with  the  general, 
of  war ;  with  the  politician,  of  government ;  and  he  spoke,  not 
merely  to  draw  out  his  companion,  whoever  he  might  be,  but  e^nced^ 
during  the  colloquy,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  art  or  mys- 
tery under  consideration.    No  doubt  he  owed  much  of  this  facility 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  human  concerns,  to  his  practice  of  fre- 
quenting the  workshops  and  maaufhctories  of  the  city,  as  well  a« 
the  forum,  the  courts  of  law,  the  haunts  of  philosophers,  and  the 
tables  of  the  great.    Bat  it  was  by  no  means  his  superior  know-' 
ledge  that  communicated  that  bcomparable  flavour  to  his  conver- 
sation; for  numhera  have  possessed  much  more  knowledge  than 
Socrates ;  but  some  peculiar  and  lofty  kind  of  wisdom,  which,  when 
clothed  in  words,  appeared  to  elevate  the  auditor  as  well  as  the 
speaker,  wluch  is  the  summit  of  eloquence.    Many  speakers,  as 
well  as  writers,  appear  to  affect  an  air  of  superiority  over  the  per- 
sons they  address,  by  which,  if  they  sometimes  excite  our  admire- 
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iioD,  they  lose  our  love,  which,  we  bestow  on  neoe  bat  ihom  whi» 
are  willing  to'treat  with  us  on  tennf  oi  eqvality.  The  raonar^ieal 
priDcipley  odious  in  every  point  of  view,  is  insufferbble  b  conrersa^ 
tioo.  There^  every  maais  a  democrat;  thinks  himself  entitled  ta 
make  his  voice  heard ;  and  that  immediately,  and  not  by  pr80iy« 
The  warmth  of  argument  levek  all  distinctions ;  and  so  soon  as  an 
individual  calls  in  the  aid  of  his  dignity  tp  support  his  positions^  he 
b  thought  to  have  infringed  the  laws  of  sooial  interooane.  A  p^- 
'sitive  dogmatical  style,  nciay  be  indulged  mora  safdy  by  anyone 
than  by  a  man  in  power ;  for,  while  in  other  persons  tt  appeairs  to 
be  merely  the  effect  of  temper,  in  the  prince  or  great  man  it  seems 
to  imply  a  secret  reference,  to  his  aHthority,  ai^  often  engenders 
deadly  hatred  and  animosity.  Napoleon  nilderstood  this ;  for,  al* 
though  often  harried  into  excessive  warmth  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
character,  he  always  seems  to  have  been  anxioas  to  repair,  by  con* 
cession  and  apology,  any  breach  of  good  manners  he  had  been  gniUy 
of.  Arguing  one  day  with  Bertrand,  who  obstinately  maintained 
his  opinion,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  erroneous.  Napoleon 
erclaimed, "  Bah  !  c'est  impossible  !"  "  Oh !"  says  Bertrand, "  if 
that  is  the  way  you  mean  to  talk,  there  is  an  end  of  all  aignment/' 
The  great  man  felt  the  reproof,  and  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to 
mollirf  the  anger  of  his  follower. 

The  persons  who  shine  most  m  conversation  are,  perhaps,  those  who 
attack  established  opinions  and  usages ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  splendid 
Quixotism  in  standing  up,  even  in  defence  of  absurdity,  against  the 
whole  world.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  authorship.  No 
one  is  astonished  or  startled  at  seeing  the  things  which  ate  believed 
by  every  body  defended,  however  ingeniously ;  but  let  some  darinfr 
speculator  venture  to  call  in  question  the  nnirerBa]  opinion,  and  all 
ears  are  erected  to  listen.  People  imagine,  and  in  most  eases 
imagine  truly,  that  the  intelleet  which  amid  the  stream  of  pepukr 
prejudices  can  resist  the  current,  and  repose  firmly  on  itself,  mast 
be  great  as  well  as  ex tm  ordinary.  To  command  coosiderable 
attention,  therefore,  either  in  writing  or  talking,  a  man  must  hasard 
bold  thoughts,  bold  figures,  and  unusual  expressions.  This  was 
Lord  Byron's  theory ;  he  perceived  that  the  Hterary  appetite  of 
the  public  was  beginning  to  flag,  over-clogged  with  common  sweets, 
and  he  determined  to  awaken  it  again  with  pungent  sauces  and 
high-seasoned  ragouts.  Thus  sailors,  grown  drowsy  through 
fatigue  and  long  watching,  often  contrive  to  keep  each  other  awidce 
at  night  upon  the  ocean,  by  repeating  fcarfal  tales  of  shipwreck, 
and  by  painting,  iu  their  rude  but  strong  expressions,  the  hardships 
and  horrors  to  which  their  manner  of  life  is  peculiarly  subject. 
The  vulgar,  too,  on  land,  sitting  up  late,  to  watch  over  the  dead  or 
the  sick|  scare'  a^vay  sleep  by  ghost-stories  and  relations  of  mnrder, 
which  usually  grow  more  awful  and  atrocious  as  the  mght  advances. 
Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  the  apathy  of  excessive  civilisation. 
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IbmlaUiiig  a  fieatnre  of  rehumiog  barfaarisiii/  is  only  to  be  fauscd 
by  the  paiadozioily  the  tremendous,  or  the  supernatural. 

Perhaps,  if  we  made  the  most  of  it,  conversation  might  be  a 
better  nursery  of  popular  ideas  than  reading.  IVhat  every  body 
talks  of  must  be  interesting  to  every  body,  but  we  cari  never  know 
exactly  what  people  employ  their  minds  upon  unless  we  converse 
with  them.  From  conversation  with  the  world  we  learn  its  wants ; 
but  it  is  by  conversing  assiduously  with  our  own  thoughts'  that  we 
discover  how  to  supply  them.  There  are  some  few  subjects,  how** 
ever,  wliich  we  may  know,  d  priaH,  will  always  pleased-immortal 
theses,  upon  Which  the  wit  of  man  can  never  be  exercised  id  vain. 
Do  we  imagine,  when  we  open  some  new  treatise  on  Love,  that  the 
author  may  have  discovered  a  fresh  vein,  and  mined  more  deeply 
than  all  former  adventurers  f  Not  at  all :  we  know  very  well  that  the 
little  god  has  already  usurped  all  beautiful  epithets,  all  soft  ex- 
pressions^ all  bewitching  sounds :  and  the  utmost  we  expect  from  • 
the  skill  of  the  writer  is,  that  he  have  thrown  all  these  together, 
so  as  to  produce  a  new  picture.  Love  is  immortal,  and  does  not 
grow  wrinkled  because  we  and  our  expressions  fade.  His  heart  is 
still  as  joyous  and  his  foot  as  light  as  when  he  trod  the  groeh 
knolls  of  Paradise  with  Eve.  He  will  be  young  when  he  sits  upon 
the  grave  of  the  thousandth  generation  of  our  posterity,  listening 
to  the  beating,  of  his  own  heart,  or  sporting  with  his  butterfly  con- 
sort, as  ohil&hly  as  if  he  were  no  older  than  the  daisy  under  his 
foot.  His  empire  is  a  theme  of  which  the  tongue  never  grows 
weary,  or  utters  all  that  seems  to  come  quivering  and  gasping  for 
utiteiBnce.  We  think,  more  than  we  ever  spoke,  of  love ;  and  if 
we  have  a  curiosity  when  we  first  touch  some  erotic  volume,  it  is  to 
see  whether  the  author  has  embodied  our  unutterable  feelings,  or 
divulged  what  we  have  never  dared. 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  many  others,  we  dare  say,  since 
them,  were  in  the  habit  of  converting  the  subjects  they  heard 
discnsscd  in  conversation,  into  theses.  The  thander-tongned 
Athenian,  we  are  told,  whose  periods  afterwards  convulsed  Greece 
through  all  her  states,  condescended  in  his  youth  to  chronicle  the 
arguments  of  ordinary  mfen ;  labouring,  however,  to  improve  what 
he  had  heard,  in  thought  and  expression;  sifting  every  word, 
weighing  every  syllable  ;  pouring  his  fire  and  his  soul  into  every 
metaphor.  Cicero's  themes  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  and  written,  not  so  much  to  exercise  his  pen,  as  to  call 
off  his  mind  from  disagreeable  reflections.  Nor  were  they  com- 
posed during  his  youth,  when  such  exercises  are  most  useful,  but 
after  he  had  gone  through  all  the  public  honours  of  the  state,  and 
had  seen  his  country  enslaved  by  the  least  tyrannical  of  all  tyrants. 
Locke's  *  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding'  arose  out  of  a  casual 
conversation ;  and,  perhaps,  the  most  fashionable  essays  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  little  more  than  the  echoes  of  the  familiar  chit-chat  of 
a  certain  coterie. 
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As  fine  convenalioB  is  eloq«enoe  rabdaed  In  tone  and  hnHam 
into  dialogue^  tlie  same  ehaneteriaticB  belong  to  bo^.  We  alwaye 
wish^  when  we  dkcouney  to  poor  our  opinions  and  sentiments  iato 
the  mind  of  our  eompamon^  to  the  ezclosion  of  his  own ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  Talue  we  set  on  his  friendship  and  judgraent  is 
the  Tehemenee  of  our  efforts  to  obtain  his  sufiage  in  onr  fisvoar. 
It  is  for  this  reason  tliat  warm  languagOi  in  debate,  seldom  gives 
offsnce;  periiaps  never,  when  both  dii^ntante  are  men  of  superior 
understanding*  We  consider  the  eagerness  of  onr  antagonist  to 
beat  dosm  our  arguments,  a  proof  that  he  feels  their  wMght,  and 
attributes  power  to  the  mind  that  wields  theau  And  this,  however 
he  may  chafe  and  fume  in  the  utteranee  of  it,  is  a  most  uneqnivDCsl 
eompluaent  to  our  abilities.  Sneering  and  irony,  exhibiting  on  the 
other  hand  an  affectation  of  superiority,  are  generally  abhorred. 
But  they  are  figures  of  speeeh  which  wound  the  mind  ^t  handles 
them  muoh  oftmr  than  they  lead  to  victory.  Very  powerful  ia* 
telleets  resort  to  them  but  rarely,  unless  it  be  to  abate  the  ia- 
aelenco  of  coxcomlnry,  or  to  poiir  the  laugh  of  a  company  on  pre- 
somptnous  ignorance ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  employed  by 
Soenites  against  the  Sophists.  They  poison,  however,  the  Idndl^ 
sess  of  conversation,  provoking  aU  parties  to  put  on  their  most 
den>eratB  weapons,  and  changing  the  Mendly  contention  of  the  pa- 
IsMtra  into  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  field  of  battle.  Warmth  of 
manner,  ancb  vehemence  of  voiee  and  gesture,  enliven  convenation, 
as  we  have  observed,  when  they  degenerate  not  into  rudeness  nnd 
intemperance.  They  are  the  signs,  too,  of  great  singlenesa  of 
heart,  and  easnestness  of  purpose ;  and  their  presence  or  abaemse 
was  frequently  turned,  by  the  old  oimten,  into  an  argument  in  favonr 
or  disparagement  of  the  narratives  or  asseverations  they  aceom- 
panied.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  a  man  came  to  ]>emo8tlieneo 
one  day,  desiring  him  H^  be  his  advocate  against  a  person  from 
iirhom  he  had  suffered  by  assault :  "  Not  you,,  indeea,"  said  the 
orator,  **  you  have  suffered  no  such  thing."  *'  What ! "  said  the 
man,  jaising  hb  voice,  "  have  I  not  received  those  blows  V^  **  Ay^, 
now,"  replied  Demosthenes,  "  you  speak  like  a  person  that  has 
been  really  injured."  Cicero,  who  left  few  fine  thoughts  in  all  the 
literature  that  had  preceded  iiim  untouched  or  unadorned  by  his 
pen,  introduced  a  splendid  amplification  of  this  idea  into  one  of  liia 
pleadings.  It  was  that  which  he  pronounced  in  defence  of  Q. 
Galliu9,  accused  by  the  orator  Calidius  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him. 
According  to  his  own  description,  the  style  of  this  speaker  was 
pure  and  beatiful,  but  void  of  vehemence  and  energy  ;  it  delighted 
the  ear  and  charmed  the  understanding,  but  it  threw  no  filre 
among  the  trains  of  passion.  It  gave  light,  like  the  moon,  but  it 
was  cold.  Such  a  style  of  speaking  suited  not  vehement  accusa- 
tion ;  and  though,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  he  had  to  describe 
an  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  his  habitual  manner  underwent  no 
very  yisible  alteration.     He  told  his  story  clearly  and  elegantly. 
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Wt  vitimtt  pttsion  or  esMrgy.  Yet,  although  this  was  his  natural ' 
vtyle,  which  he  cMild  not^  andaf  aof  circaiiiBtancee,  be  expected  ti» 
change  materiallj,  Cioevo  deduced  firom  it  a  powerial  argament  in 
lATalidatiim  of  his  oharge.  **  Is  this  an  af air,  Calidinsi^  siud  he, 
**  in  which  yon  woald  hehaTe  youxeelf  thus,  if  yon  were  in  earnest  t 
Wonld  yon,  with  that  eloquence,  which  has  so  frefuently  been  et-* 
erted  for  the  benefit  of  others,  neglect  your  own  cause  ?  When  is 
your  affliction  I  Where  that  passion  which  extorts  words  and  com- 
plaints eyen  from  the  ineloquent  ?  I  see  in  you  no  perturbation, 
.either  of  mind  or  body ;  you  strike  not  your  forehead,  you  lay  not 
yonr  hand  upon  your  heart ;  nor  (which  is  the  most  ordinary 
symptom  of  passion)  do  you  even  stamp  upon  the  ground  with  your 
foot.  Nay,  so  far  are  you  from  haying  shaken  us  with  emotion> 
that  we  were  in  danger  of  falling  asleep  during  your  harangue  !"    . 

Action  in  conyeieation,  as  in  oratory,  sometimes  conceals  the 
absence  of  more  lofty  qualities;  the  eye,  charmed  with  asucees- 
eion  of  pasnonate  and  graceful  moyements,  prejudges  the  case,  and 
hinders  the  mind  from  dwelling  eooUy  on  the  language  and  senti- 
ments which  these  moyements  were  oidy  meant  to  render  mors  im«> 
pressiye.  There  is  enchantment,  too,  in  a  mellow  muBica]^  yioice, 
that  often  giyes  to  yery  ordinary  discourse  the  effect  of  elo^encei« 
Speaking,  in  his  work  on  great  orators,  of  the  yarious  excellencies 
of  the  speakers  of  old  Itoae,  Cicertf  characterise^  Cn.  Lentulus  ns 
a  pleader  who  gained  by  action  only  the  reputation  of  an  orator; 
**  concealing,^  says  he,  **  beneath  Ids  striking  moyements,  tfhe  me- 
diocrity and  barrenness  of  his  genius/'  It  is,  no  doubt,  great  merit 
to  be  able  successfully  to  hide,  under  gracefid  gesture,  sweetness  of 
voice,  or  copiousness  of  language,  the  natural  meanness  and  poverty 
of  one's  thoughts ;  it  is  much  greater,  howeyer,  not  to  need  these 
painted  screens. 

There  undoubtedly  is  great  persuasive  power  in  the  countenance, 
ilidepepdent  of  words.  A  picture  or  a  statue,  representing  man  or 
^oman,  if  regarded  attentively,  has  a  very  strong  influence  upon  the 
spectator's  state  of  mind.  When  it  is  clothed  with  bland  sweet  looks, 
the  person  contemplating  it  will  involuntarily  adjust  his  own  fea- 
tures into  the  same  kind  of  expression,  and  adopt  the  smile  of  the 
stone  or  canvass.  In  gazing  stedfsstly  at  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of 
Titian,  we  have  often  detected  our  own  countenance  relaxing  into 
the  softness  and  alluring  fondness  of  the  goddess,  and,  an  instant 
after,  into  the  gentle  reproachfulness  of  the  youthful  hunter,  de- 
layed for  a  moment  by  her  tenderness  from  his  favourite  sport. 
Turning  round,  too,  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  same  picture  upon 
the  fair  portion  of  the  spectators,  we  think  we  have  remarked  that 
the  most  lovely  women  looked  still  more  lovely  as  they  meditated, 
enrapturedly,  on  that  Queen  of  Beauty,  clinging  in  disordered  ear- 
nestness to  the  departing  object  of  her  affections.  On  the  other 
hand,  beholding  the  face  and  form  of  Hercules  or  Jupiter,  we  in- 
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«ei)8ibly  give  to  oUr  muscles  a  streikiuoas  or  sublime  expretaioD,  ao"' 
swerable  to  the  loftiness  of  the  emotion  which  the  image  excites 
within  our  soul.  Nay,  the  casual  glance  of  a  countenance,  caught 
in  passing  in  the  street,  has  the  power  to  influence  our  l(>oks  and 
musings ;  gentleness  and  benignity  inducing  a  soft  and  pleasing  ex- 
pression and  tone  of  mind,  and  gloom  and  sternness  tl^e  reverse. 

But  if  beauty,  attacking  us  in  this  itying  Parthian  manner, 
have  so  much  power,  it  is  perfectly  irresistible  when  drawn  up  in 
array  against  us,  face  to  face.  Reason  then  opposes  it  in  vain. 
Something  mysterious  seems  to  emanate  from  the  features  as  the 
words  are  uttefed,  and,  though  the  mere  attribute  of  form,  to 
mingte  with  the  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  render  them  enchanting. 
Perhaps  considerations  of  sex,  however  obscure  and  remote,  may 
insinuate  themselves  into  all  the  pleasures  which  beauty  inspires ; 
and  assist  in  conferring  on  sounds  and  phrases  a  charm  beyond  the 
force  of  eloquence.  Lips  steeped  in  loveliness  can  never  fail,  who- 
ever be  the  auditors,  to  coin  sweet  bewitching  words,  and  send 
them  liko  arrows  to  the  heart.  Language  assumes  a  new  nature  in 
the  mouth  of  beauty.  It  grows  feminine ;  purifies  itself  from  the 
s.tiuiis  of  art;  and  is  then  most  invincible,  when,  throwing- off  all 
pomp  and  metaphor,  it  appears  naked,  like  Love.  We  imagine 
Cleopatra  must  have  lisped  Greek  most  divinely.  Her  words  bor- 
rowed melody  from  her  eyes,  and  must  have  seemed  full  of  honey, 
and  rich  overflowing  gracefulness,  because  the  lips  from  whidi 
they  fluttered  were  so  unmatched  in  softness  and  beauty.  Perhaps 
there  are  persons  to  whom  this  kind  of  thinking  may  seem  unintel- 
ligible. They  might  better  understand  old  Montaigne's  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  logic  of  circumstances.  He  thought 
robes,  ermine,  and  badges  of  authority,  exceedingly  great  helpe  in 
conversation  ;  like  the  old  Roman,  who  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
very  absurd  to  argue  with  a  man  who  commanded  thirty  legions. 
But  beauty,  and  power,  which  is  generally  the  handmaid  of  beauty, 
have  much  the  same  effect  on  the  human  mind :  both  subdue  it, 
render  it  submissive,  blind,  cringing,  fawning,  flattering.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  observed,  in  his  own  case  or  in  his  neighbour's, 
some  few  poor  unmeaning  syllables,  borrowing  tenderness,  force,  or 
sublimity  from  the  bright  eyes  that  presided,  like  stars,  over  their 
birth  ?  As  to  the  eloquence  of  rank  and  office,  of  court  dresses 
and  lawn  sleeves,  it  is  a  topic  too  stale,  we  fear,  to  bear  mention. 
But  it  may  be  predicated  generally,  that  those  buds  of  rhetoric 
which  put  forth  upon  the  stock  either  of  beauty  or  power  are  apt 
to  fade  very  rapidly  when  thrown  for  a  moment  into  the  shade,  and 
to  defy  all  future  showers  to  give  them  their  bloom  again.  The  jest 
of  an  ex-minister  is  as  flavourless  as  a  mummy ;  as  unintelligible 
as  its  hieroglyphical  epitaph.  Three  days  after  liis  fall,  his  wit, 
under  the  spunge  of  oblivion,  has  grown  as  much  a  mystery  as  the 
name  of  him  who  built  the  pyramid,  or  the  taste  of  Lofs^wife. 
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The  trit  and  conversation  that  are  relished  for  their  own  sake, 
are  those  of  equals..  We  soon  grow  weary  of  condescension  or  of 
condescending,  and  long  for  that  freedom  which  prevails  only 
among  "  birds  of  a  featier."  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  watch  fa- 
miliarity feeling  its  way  among  the  doubtfulness  of  new  asso- 
ciations ;  now  making  a  slight  advance ;  now  retreating ;  watching 
the  gleams  of  character  bursting  out  from  behind  the  studied  folds 
of  etiquette  ;  treading  softly  on  prejudices  or  failings ;  now  congra- 
tulating itself;  now  despairing.  But  the  mind  is  never  easy  until 
it  meets  associates  in  broad  daylight ;  when  the  failings  and  pecu- 
liarities of  each  are  perfectly  known  ;  and  when  few  or  no  thoughts 
remain  in  the  breast  that  might  not  be  sufifered  to  venture  over  the 
lips. 

When  this  is  the  case,  conversation  is  in  some  respects  more  va- 
luable than  books :  for  men  often  haxard,  In  friendly  familiar  inter-  . 
course,  expressions  and  remarjks  which  they  would  hesitate  to  put 
on  paper,  either  because  they  might  consider  them  too  dangerous 
or  bold,  or,  though  useful,  too  common.  Besides,  men  love  to  con- 
verse about  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted ; 
they  frequently  prefer  writing  about  what  they  wish,  or  would  be 
thought,  to  understand.  The  most  ordinary  company  may  convict 
a  person  of  ignorance,  if  he  presume  to  talk  of  things  unknown  to 
him  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  interrogate  an  author  on  the  meaning 
of  his  book.  When  Hobbes  was  at  any  time  at  a  loss  for  arguments 
to  defend  his  unsocial  principles,  viva  voce,  he  always  used  to  say — 
**  I  have  published  my  opinions ;  consult  my  works  ;  and,  if  I  am 
wrong,  confute  me  publicly."  To  most  persons  this  mode  of  con- 
futation was  by  far  too  operose ;  but  they  might  have  confoundedly 
puzzled  the  philosopher  in  verbal  disputation. 

Men  are  social  or  otherwise  in  proportion  as  their  sources  of  hap- 
piness are  more  or  less  common.  Happiness  is  self-satisfaction^ 
however  produced.  If  an  individual,  therefore,  be  so  constituted 
that  he  can  draw  advantageous  comparisons  between  himself  and 
others  in  most  cases,  he  is  sure  to  be  generally  happy ;  and  as  this 
can  be  done  best  in  solitude,  where  the  virtues  and  enjoyments  of 
others  dwindle  to  almost  nothing  in  the  distance,  while  their  own 
appear  in  all  their  magnitude,  seclusion  is  the  paradise  of  proud 
mindffy  divested  of  power,  an  attribute  that  always  enables  a  man  to 
make  those  comparisons  which,  no  secret  remorse  preventing,  con- 
stitute happiness.  Others,  whom  no  self-flattery  short  of  fatuity 
can  vest  with  great  qualities,  seek  in  noise  and  bustle  for  happiness. 
If  they  are  inferior,  they  wish  to  forget  it.  They  mingle  with 
jovial  companions,  pan^asites  of  the  bowl,  fellows  whom  Bacchus 
makes  equal  With  these  the  instruments  of  bliss  are  deli- 
rium and  forgetfubesn ;  as'with  that  Arabian  prince,  who,  having 
neither  a  Shakspeare  nor  a  IMHlton  to  lift  his  fancy  above  **  the 
▼isOile.  dtumaL  sphere,"  waa  ftdn  to  take  up  with  opium,  wiuch 
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tmnsported  Um,  be  said,  in  delieloiia  traoce,  to  tlie  Inidies,  and, 
amid  the  burning  deserti  refreshed  bis  fancy  with  shady  forests^ 
«nd  meadows,  aad  ooolmg  springs. 

Perhaps  the  surest  way  to  ffua  a  correct  idea  of  the  valae  of 
vonrersation,  would  be,  to  study  and  compare  together  the  modes 
ef  it  which  bare  prevailed  respectively  among  civilized  and  bar- 
barous nations.  The  old  Egyptian  was  a  devout  worshipper  of 
silence  and  of  onions ;  the  Greek  was  loquacious,  but  he  wrote 
Iliads,  and  spoke  philippics ;  the  Roman,  toe,  loved  to  hear  the 
«cho  of  his  own  voice ;  the  modern  Gaul  and  the  modem  Briton  are 
by  no  means  dumb ;  while  the  Huron,  the  Spaniard,  the  Cherokee, 
the  Brahmin,  the  Turk,  and  the  Monk  of  Mount  Athos,  hate 
words,  and  will  ponder  whole  days  with  their  eyes  fixed,  their  lips 
closed,  and  their  ideas  bound  up,  as  in  a  frost.  Barbarians  are 
taciturn,  because  they  have  nothing  to  say ;  or,  if  they  do  talk, 
their  discourse  generaUv  amounts  to  nothing.  But  civilized  nations, 
who  are  coatinimlly  adding  to  their  inteUectnal  stock,  have  msuiy 
motives  for  avoidi^  silence :  they  would  learn,  and  would  show 
that  they  have  learned  something;  and,  from  these  concuniag 
causes,  are  seldom  sparing  of  th«r  words.  But,  as  coneoimtanee  ii 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  cavsatioa,  it  is  sometimes  inferred  froni 
Ibis,  that  a  nation's  fondness  for  converMtion  is  the  reason  of  its 
Intelleetuai  greatness.  It  is,  however,  only  the  effect.  The  arts 
are  created  before  we  talk  of  the  arts.  The  birth  of  elo^fuenea 
■preceded  that  of  rhetoric.  When  the  sciences  and  the  arts  tiafva 
made  some  progress,  however,  among  a  people,  they  uadenbtadly 
lend  their  aid  in  enlarging  and  purifying  the  style  of  coayersaMoa. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  tone  evea  of  the  most  Amnliar 
discourse  was  very  much  modified  by  the  constant  presenae  of 
statues,  pictures,  vases,  urns,  and  gems.  We  find  them  making 
constant  reference,  even  in  (heir  most  homely  dialogues,  to  the 

Iictures  of  Parrhasius/Protogenes,  or  Apelles,  or  to  the  statues  of 
lyron  or  Lysippus.  This  arose  from  the  public  manner  in  wkidi 
the  productions  of  the  chisel  and  the  pencil  were  ezhibited.  It  was 
even  thought  bad  taste  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Socrates^  to  make 
a  private  collection  of  pictures  ;  which  might  be  seen  to  so  mack 
more  advantage  on  the  sacred  walls  of  the  public  temples,  mingled 
with  associations  of  the  gods.  We  bid  fair,  at  present,  to  rival  the 
Athenians  in  liberality,  for  the  magnificent  and  costly  galleries  of 
our  rich  men,  aud  even  of  our  Ki^,  begin  to  be  laid  open  to  the 
public  eye,  io  enrich  our  fancy  and  to  enliven  our  convaisatioB. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  at  first  both  Venusea  and 
Apollos  will  be  criticised  vrith  more  affectation  than  judgment ; 
but  experience  will  correct  this  evil,  and  lead  us,  from  mdiscrimi- 
natiug  admiration  or  ignorant  oensure,  to  a  more  chaste  and  en- 
laifsd  apprehension  of  what  is  great  and  of  what  js  beaatifuL 

.    Sat,  alter  all,  is  eonneisation  to  be4f»refesnsd  io  baoka  f 
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taigney  who  ia  fond  of  paradoxes,  maintains  that  it  is,  and  so  did 
PUto  hefore  him.  '^  The  study  of  hooks,"  says  the  former,  <<  is  a 
languid,  feeble  motion,  that  does  not  warm ;  whereas  conveitation 
at  once  iiistructs  and  exercises/'  We  differ  with  him.  Writing, 
in  our  oninion,  is  the  only  means  hy  which  a  philosopher  can  con- 
rerse  with  all  those  who  deserve  to  hear  him.  His  friendly  circle 
nnst  always,  in  great  measure,  he  collected  round  him  by  chance ; 
he  cannot  choose  who  shall  be  his  brothers  ;  seldom  who  shall  be 
his  friends.  Besides,  be  his  intimates  ever  so  well  disposed  to  hear 
him,  he  cannot  be  always  speaking ;  he  must  sleep,  eat,  meditate, 
be  idle,  die.  Nothing,  however,  can  stop  the  month  of  his  book. 
That  can  always  be  made  to  speak  to  as  many  as  desire  it,  at  once, 
and  at  all  hours.  Though  no  one  who  is  indisposed  needs  hear  it. 
It  is  always  eloquent ;  is  subject  to  no  sickness,  no  want,  no  old 
age.  It  is  an  inunortal  oracle.  To  converse  with  the  living  may, 
we  grant,  be  more  pleasant ;  but  we  regard  it  as  much  more  useful 
to  hold  frequent  and  assiduous  converse  with  the  dead. 


TO  TUB  BVSHlilO  STAR. 

Tbou  Evening  Star,  thou  Evening  Star, 
I  *ve  teen  thee  ihine  more  biilliaat  fiur  I 
Thy  hc^un  hath  lost  that  magic  light 
Which  erat  illumed  the  antomn  night. 
When  Love  and  I,  in  other  days. 
Our  vigils  kept  by  thy  bright  rayi ; 
Till  Emily,  in  all  her  ehanns. 
Came  to  my  fond  expectant  arma. 
O  rapture  more  than  words  can  tell  t 
How  did  my  throbbing  bosom  swell 
To  clasp  her  form  I  her  voice  to  hear, 
Thrilling  with  music  sweet  the  air ! 
Past,  past,  is  all  the  lovely  soene  I 
And  I,  as  if  it  ne'er  had  been*- 
Forlom,  deserted,  desolate  f 
Without  one  thought  to  cheer  my  fate,— 
Save  that  undying  memory  turns 
F6r  ever  to  the  past,  and  buns 
To  wander  yet  with  pilgrim  feet 
Where  last  we  mei-HKO  more  to  meet  I 
Save  that  all  Nitare  seems  to  bear 
An  Unagt  of  the  eaehaatlng  Ikir ; 
Tie  thus  I  meet  her,  ever,  stfll, 
By  woedlsnd  stnam,  or  heathy  hill ; 
And  ia  sweet  dteams,  by  imey  wove, 
I  wf  absent  Xjowi 
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PREROGATIVE   OF  DISMISSAL   PROM  THE  ARMY  AND   NAVY 
WITHOUT  TRIAL. 

To  the  Editor  oftfie  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — The  old  error  of  Blackstonc  respecting  sermiude,  the 
Jus  vagum  aut  incognitum^  to  which  the  military  claKi  is  suhjected^ 
has  lately  been  repeated,  with  more  improvements  of  his  own,  by  the 
Judge  Advocate-General  of  the  Bombay  army,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans  Kennedy,  in  his  '  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Proceedings 
of  General  Courts  Martial.*  The  compassionate  regrets  of  these 
writers  have  never  made  the  slightest  Impression  on  the  array, 
because  they  have  never  recognised  the  validity  of  those  **  marks 
of  servitude"  to  which  they  refer.  The  officers  of  the  army 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  law  administered  by  coarts  mar- 
tial, but  it  is  in  the  prerogative  exercised  by  the  King  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  of  dispensing  with 
that  laWf  and  of  inflicting  the  heaviest  punishment,  short  of  death, 
without  trials  that  some  among  them  (for  in  a  civil  and  militarr 
life  some  will  advocate  the  most  arbitrary  systems  and  proceedings) 
do  discover  a  defect  pregnant  with  much  evil  to  those  who  are 
thereby  lured  into  the  abuse  of  power  as  well,  as  to  their  victims. 
Yet  this  only  flaw  in  the  system,  this  only  just  ground  of  complaint, 
is  tacitly  or  expressly  sanctioned  by  every  writer  on  military  law, 
including  those  who  lament  '<  that  a  set  of  men,  whose  bravery 
has  so  often  preserved  the  liberty  of  their  country,  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  servitude  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  of  freemen" ! 
Whether  it  be  just  and  expedient  that  such  a  prerogative  should 
exist,  is  the  question  w;hich  I  propose  calmly  to  examine. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  case  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  in  1822,  the  theory  of  this  prerogative  upderwent  a  thorough 
discussion ;  and  the  strongest  arguments  which  the  collective  in- 
genuity, reading,  and  experience  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
crown  could  supply,  were  urged  in  its  support.  If,  therefore,  it 
can  be  shown  that  those  arguments  were  vraak  and  insufficient,  the 
fault  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  cause,  and 
not  to  the  unskilfulaess  of  the  advocates.  ^^Ifan  officer ^^  said 
Lord  Palmerston,  '<  could  not  be  divested  of  his  commission  but 
by  the  decision  of  members  of  his  own  body,  a  fourth  estate  would 
be  created  in  the  realm  most  prfyudicial  to  the  eonHitution^  If 
an  officer  could  not  for  any  crime  whatever  be  divested  of  hb  pay 
and  commission  but  by  the  decision  of  members  of  his  own  body, 
then  indeed  all  estates  would  be  swalloved  up  in  one  military  re- 
public, which  would  tyrannize  at  will  over  the  non-military  part  of 
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the  nation.  But  since  the  funds  by  which  the  army  is  maintained 
are  under  the  entire  control  of  Parliament,  and  since  military  men 
are,  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-sabjects,  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  for  every  description  of  non-military  offence,  it  is 
obvioas  that  the  abolition  of  the  prerogatire  of  dismissal  without 
trial  would  have  no  tendency  to  render  the  army  independent  of  the 
King,  or  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  laws.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
clergy  straggled  for  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  secular 
conrte,  but  no  such  pretension  has  ever  been  advanced  by  the 
army ;  they  claim  only  to  be  judges  ofMpro/eaHanal  delinquencies, 
a  claim  which  is  practically  admitted  in  all  professions. 

Lord  Palmerston  further  said,  "  Let  Parliament  once  make  th^ 
army  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  it  would  not  be  long  ere  the 
army  would  majce  itself  independent  of  Parliament.  In  support  of 
this  truth  he  would  appeal  to  the  annals  of  our  history,  in  which  it 
will  be  found  written  in  characters  of  blood.  No  sooner  had  it 
been  declared  oy  Parliament  that  the  army  could  not  be  dissolved 
by  the  Crown — ^no  sooner  had  the  army  thus  been  pronounced  in- 
dependent of  the  crown,  than  it  brought  the  Sovereign  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  turned  the  Parliament  out  of  doors.  (HeoTy  hear^  hear !} 
The  same  cause  would  no  doubt  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 
present  day.**  In  the  thnes  to  which  Lord  Palmerston  alludes,  there 
were  two  armies  in  England,  one  commanded  by  the  King,  the 
other  by  the  Parliament.  Of  course  the  Parliament's  army  was 
**  independent  of  the  crown  ; "  but  it  was  not  made  so  by  a  law  that 
no  officer  should  be  divested  of  his  commission,  except  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial.  Such  a  law  would  have  been  equally 
just  and  convenient  for  both  parties,  but  would  have  had  no  ten- 
dency to  bjring  the  army  of  the  one  under  the  control  of  the  other. 
TRere  never  was  a  contest,  discussion,  or  question,  between  the  King 
and  Parliament  respecting  the  power  of  punishing  individual  officers 
or  soldiers  for  military  offences ,  but  respecting  the  command  of  the  ex- 
isting militia.  When  after  sixteen  years  of  civil  contention,  and  after 
the  King  had  relinquished  the  power  of  dissolving  Parliament  with- 
•vt  tbeir  own  consent,  the  few  remaining  bonds  of  mutual  confidence 
had  been  broken,  the  Parliament,  well  knowing  the  decisive  nature 
of  the  proceeding,  passed  a  bill  for  ordering  and  directing  the 
mUiiiaf  nominating  the  lieutenants  of  counties  and  their  deputies^ 
and  making  them  accountable  to  Parliament.  To  this  bill  the 
King  must  either  have  consented  and  been  virtually  deposedj,  or 
maintain  his  refusal  by  the  sword.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative ;  * 


*  When  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  a  committee,  asked  him  whether  be 
woald  f  rint  the  militia,  as  was  desired  by  the  Parliament,  for  a  time,  he  re- 
plied* "'  No,  by  God,  not  for  an  hour.  You  have  asked  that  of  me  in  this, 
which  was  never  asked  of  any  king,  and  with  which  I  will  not  trust  my  wifa 
and  diildneo.** 

Orienial  litrald.  Vol.  10.  2  L 
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bat  six  years  later,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he 
was  willing  to  resume  his  sceptre  on  the  terms  of  *'  settling  the 
militia  by  sea  and  land  in  the  Parliame&t's  hands  for  twenty  years.'' 
Before  Charles  I.  could  have  the  power  to  cashier  an  officer,  he 
must  first  have  persuaded  the  officer  to  serve  him  in  his  war  against 
the  Parliament ;  his  principles  must  first  have  led  him  to  obey  the 
King's  proclamation,  forbidding  obedience  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
Parliament.  Having  given  him  a  commission  in  a  particular  rank, 
it  still  remained  at  the  option  of  the  King  what  body  of  troops  to 
place  under  his  conomand,  and  in  what  situation  to  employ  him. 
His  command  of  his  own  army  to  every  useful  purpose  would  be  in 
no  degree  abridged  by  disability  to  deprive,  not  of  situations  of 
trust  and  confidence,  but  of  rank  and  payy  otherwise  than  by  the 
sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal,  civil  or  military,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence  charged  against  him. 

The  difference  between  holding  a  commission  qualifying  an  offi- 
cer to  be  employed  in  a  particular  rank,  and  holding  an  office  of 
trust  on  the  staff,  or  an  important  .command,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  the  latter  situations  dependent  on  the  confidence  reposed 
in  the  zeal  and  talents  of  the  officers  so  trusted  and  placed  in  com- 
mand, are  points  so  obvious,  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
any  mference  could  thence  be  drawn,  that  a  conunission  in  the  ser- 
vice should  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  ;  and  that  it  could  be  as- 
serted, that  because  the  fittest  men  ought  to  be  selected  for  situations 
of  trust  and  confidence,  and  the  unfit  removed  from  them  with  or 
without  cause  assigned,  it  therefore  followed  that  an  officer  should 
be  equally  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  service  who  had  held  no 
offii^e  of  tnist  and  confidence,  who  had  exercised  no  important  com- 
mand, and  who  in  his  subordinate  capacity  had  been  guilty  of  no 
act  of  disobedience  or  misconduct,  or  of  none  meriting  so  serere  a 
punishment.  Yet  the  only  colourable  argument  which  was  advanced 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  was  built  on  a  palpable  confusioH^  be- 
tween those  very  distinct  cases.  Lord  Londonderry  said:  <<  He 
had  perhaps  been  brought  up  in  a  prejudice,  but  he  had  imagined 
that  there  was  something  summary  in  the  power  of  the  crown, 
especially  in  military  matters ;  he  had  supposed  that  this  summary 
power  was  more  necessary  even  than  in  the  civil  branch  of  the  Go- 
vernment. (Hear,  hear  n  He  saw  now,  however,  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, and  uiat  every  military  officer  held  under  a  freehold  tenure, 
and  that  it  was  an  act  of  robbery  to  affect  him  in  any  way  unless 
after  trial.  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  Ministerial,  re^-echoed  by  the 
Opposition  benches !)  He  saw  now,  that  instead  of  being  peculiarly 
subordinate,  the  military  officers  of  the  crown  were  as  independent 
as  the  holders  of  offices  in  the  civil  departments,  having  places  not 
at  pleasure  but  for  life.  (Hear,  hear  n  He  certainly  should  have 
been  disposed  to  say,  that  the  case  or  other  civil  officers  holding 
their  places  at  pleasure  was  more  analogous :  he  certainly  should 
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say,  if  a  civil  office-holder  were  dismissed,  that  it  was  a  question 
of  confideDce,  and  not  crime ;  he  should  say  that  this  principle  was 
not  less  essential  to  the  military  than  to  the  civil  service,  and  as 
it  was  manifest  that  in  the  Civil  department  the  duty  could  not  go 
on  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day,  if  there  were  not  confi- 
dence ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  a  crime  before  there  was 
an  alteration  in  an  office,  he  should  say  that  the  army  still  more 
could  not  exist  without  confidence,  and  must  be  a  prey  to  disobe- 
dience and  disorganization.     (^Heavy  hear  /)"   Nothing  could  more 
strikingly  evince  the  irrelevance  of  this  reasoning,  and  the  abuse 
of  power  to  which  it  inevitably  leads,  than  the  case  then  before  the 
House.     At  the  time  of  his  dismissal.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  not 
employed  in  any  military  capacity  ;  he  was  not  charged  with  the 
eiecatioii  of  any  military  duties  <'  from  hour  to  hour^  and  from  day 
to  day^**  80  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  reposing  ajoy  confidence 
in  his  zeal  or  skill ;  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  reward,  in 
hoBOor  and  money,  of  long  and  distinguished  service,  and  of  these 
he  had  been  robbed,  not  for  any  crime,  not  on  the  grounds  of  any 
"  counter-case  '*  that  could  be  exhibited,  but  for  a  forfeiture  of 
"  confidence ;"  that  is,  because  it  was  pretended  that  if  he  were 
again  employed^  he  would  not  display  those  military  virtues  of 
which  he  had  given  so  many  signal  manifestations!    If  a  civil  ofr 
ficer  were  to  retire  on  a  pension  after  twenty-nine  years  of  faithful 
and  able  service,  would  it  be  justifiable,  would  it  be  tolerated,  that 
he  should  be  deprived  of  bis  pension  on  the  bare  allegation  of  a 
cessation  of  etmfidence  on  the  part  of  Government  in  the  super- 
annuated Civil  servant  ?  When  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  actively  em- 
ployed, he  was  frequently  removed  from  one  situation  to  another, 
not  always  at  his  own  request,  but  without  his  ever  thinking  him- 
self entitled  to  object  or  murmur.    But  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  he  could  not  be  dismissed,  disgraced,  and  impoverished,  with- 
out a  crime  charged  and  proved.    Confident  in  his  own  integrity, 
an  officer  may  wisely  expend  6000/.  in  the  purchase  of  preferment, 
if  his  rank  were  to  be  held  daring  good  behaviour  ;  but  no  man  of 
an  independent  mind  would  give  such  a  price  for  what  he  would  be 
liable  to  forfeit,  if  his  opinions  and  conduct  in  non-military  matters 
were  disagreeable  to  the  Minister  of  the  day. 

Not  many  years  before  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  a  case 
of  an  opposite  description  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Duke  of  York  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  various 
corrupt  transactions  connected  with  his  patronage  as  Commander- 
in-chief;  and,  after  a  laborious  inquiry,  the  House  was  moved  to 
address  the  l^g  to  remove  his  Royal  Highness,  not  from  the  ser^ 
vice,  but  from  an  office  of  the  highest  trust  and  confid^ce.  This 
motion  Ministers  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  crime 
proved  on  the  evidence  of  sworn  witnesses! ! 

What  sophistry  is  now  employed  to  palliate,  was  formerly  avowed 
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in  the  pluioest  terms.  When  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cob- 
ham  were  dismiaaed  for  voting  against  the  Excise  Billi  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  explicitly  asserted  the  propriety  of  such  an  exercise  of 
the  prerogative/or  parliamentary  opposiHan  ahne.  He  inoa^ed 
no  theory  about  '^  creating  a  fourth  estate  in  the  realm,''  nor  about 
'*  loss  of  confidence/'  but  said  that  **  the  behaviour  of  an  officer 
(as  a  member  of  Parliament)  may  be  influenced  by  malice,  rereage, 
and  faction,  and  on  the  pretence  of  honour  and  conscience  ;  and  if 
ever  any  officer  of  the  urmy,  because  the  Kmg  refused  to  cooiply 
with  seme  very  unreasonable  demand,  should  reaohm  to  oppose  in 
aoery  thing  the  meaauv^e  of  Government,  I  should,  think  any  man 
a  most  pitiful  mimster  if  he  should  be  afiraid  of  advising  his  Ma- 
jeaty  to  cAamsR  eneh  an  officer!*  Pu*hap6  future  minkteis  will 
no  more  venture  to  repeat  the  case  of  Wilson,  than  the  present 
ministers  would  dare  to  repeat  that  of  Bolton  and  Cobham. 

Lord  Londonderry  '^  had  there,  in  a  paper,  the  names  of  no  less 
than  212  officers  who,  in  the  last  teu  years,  had  been  removed  with- 
out a  trial.  That  paper  proved  that  there  were  instances  after 
Instances  in  which,  after  acquittal  hy  a  court  martial^  the  parties 
had  been  dismissed ;  and  this  not  from  any  notion  that  the  court 
martial  had  decided  improperly,  but  because  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  legtU  guilt  could  not  be  proved,  hut  in  which,  not- 
wittistanding,  there  were  circumstances  to  affect  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  or  the  harmony  of  the  regiment,  or  in  some  way  or  other 
the  good  of  the  service."  Here  is  a  statement  which  may  well 
make  us  pause.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  officers  dismissed  in  ten 
years,  and  in  each  case  the  judgment  of  a  court  martial  either  not 
resorted  to,  or  not  regarded !  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is 
no  species,  degree,  or  shade  of  military  offence,  or  of  conduct  un- 
becoming an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  is  not  visited  with  an 
approprUte  and  adequate  punishment  by  the  sentence  of  a  court 
murtial,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  in  ef>ery  one  of  these  212 
cases  there  must  have  been  either  a  needless  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative, or  an  unjustifiable  act  of  oppression  9  The  Indian  anny 
presents  an  example  of  the  practicability  of  maintuning  discipline, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  without  okx  instance  of  the  disnussal  of 
a  European  commissioned  officer,  but  by  th^  sentence  of  a  court 
loartaal,— -wkbout  one  instance  of  an  innocent  man,  or  venial  of- 
fender, being  sacrificed  *^  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  regiment," 
or  to  promote  ^'  in  some  way  or  other  the  good  of  the  service"! 
Nor  is  there  probably  to  be  found  in  tjie  Indian  army,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  a  single  instance  of  dismissal  after  aequiitalhj  t 
court  martial.  I  do  not  stop  here  t6  insist  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
iadianamiy.    8i aienumenium  qumris^  eireumspiee I 

In  1801,  ministers  removed  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  from  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  a  station  to  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  been  appointed.    Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
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the  remonstrBiioes  of  Mr.  M< Arthur  on  this  tardy  correction  of  the 
great  error  which  the  Admiralty  had  committed.  He  admits  that 
the  prerogative  of  dismissal /rom  the  ^erotcewithont  trial,  or  after 
acquittal,  ^^  is  unqueaiionahUy  Yet  the  removal  of  an  incapable 
officer  from  a  most  important  command,  without  '^  an  impartial 
investigation  of  his  conduct,"  will,  he  thinks,  '^  to  posterity  appear 
enigmatical  and  paradoxical,"  and  contrary  to.  '^  every  known  consti- 
tutional prmciple  and  practice"! ! 

If  the  prerogative  of  dismissal  should  he  disallowed  and  abolished 
as  inexpedient  and  hurtful  to  the  service,  the  annulment  of  the 
analogous  prerogative  of  suapenaian  from  the  service  exercised  by 
governors  and  commanders  on  distant  stations  would,  of  course, 
follow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  retained  as  indispensable  for 
the  King,  it  cannot  be  refiised  to  distant  governors  and  comman- 
ders, who  have  sometimes  exerted  it  to  such  an  extent  as  almost 
to  persuade  their  superiors  to  '*  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  them.'' 
Great  caution  and  moderation  have,  no  doubt,  been  repeatedly 
enjoined,  but  since  no  specification  of  what  ought  to  constitute  A 
fit  case  for  suspension  can  be  given,  so  as  to  circumscribe  the 
range  of  the  prerogative  within  certain  definite  linuts,  it  is,  in  fact, 
left  unlimited,  and  the  permitted  exception,  expressed,  as  it  must 
be,  in  general  terms,  renders  the  rule  nugatory,  as  in  the  following 
order,  dated  Horse  Guards,  1st  February,  1804:  **  In  consequence 
of  some  circumstances  which  have  recently  occurred,  by  which  the 
Commander-in-chief  conceives  the  discipline  o£  the  army,  and  the 
interests  of  his  Majesty's  service  to  be  materially  affected,  hb 
Royal  Highness  judges  it  expedient  thus  publicly  to  make  known 
his  sentiments,  that  a  practice  which  has  obtained  in  more  than 
one  instance,  viz.  commanders  on  foreign  stations  sending  home 
officers  with  articles  of  accusation  pending  against  them,  without 
the  same  having  been  duly  investigated,  is  detrimefUal  to  the 
King's  service^  and,  except  in  cases  of  tbb  most  urgent  ne- 
osssmr,  should  be  avoidedy  as  this  measure,  though  it  may  relieve 
the  commanders  on  the  spot  from  some  embarrassments,  seldom 
fails  to  transfer  them,  with  increased  difficulties,  to  head  quarters." 

Since  military  men,  in  the  course  of  duty  in  camp  and  in  quar- 
ters, are  more  intimately  associated  than  the  members  of  any  other 
profession ;  and  nnce  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Jthe  whole  body  is 
elevated  or  depressed  by  the  high  or  low  standard  of  qualifications 
deemed  requisite  in  those  who  are  considered  worthy  to  be  ad- 
mitted mto,  and  to  continue  members  of  their  society,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  a4iu8tment  and  application  of  that  standard 
may  safely  be  entrusted  to  courts  martiid.  Has  any  inconvenience 
ever  been  experienced,  or  dissatisfiEu:tion  been  excited,  by  abstaining 
from  the  infliction  of  punishment  without  trial }  No  such  exam- 
ples can  be  appealed  to ;  whereas,  in  the  administration  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  we  have  the  clearest  demonstration  that  an  army 
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may  be  thrown  into  confusion  and  rebellion  by  the  emereiee  of  tie 
prerogative  ofeuepeneion  alone.  -  It  is  sosceptible  of  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  that,  if  Sir  George  Barlow,  retaining  all  his  other 
evil  qualities  and  erroneous  principles,  had  not  poeaeseed  this  mis- 
chievous  prerogative,  there  would  have  been  no  seditious  combina- 
tions among  the  officers  of  the  Madras  army  in  1809.  In  noticbg 
those  disturbances,  let  us  see  how  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  excel- 
lent <'  observations "  on  them,  steers  between  approbation  of  the 
prerogative  in  general,  and  condemnation  of  every  instance  io 
which  it  was  exercised  by  Sir  George  Barlow.  He  begins  by  ob- 
jecting to  the  only  justifiable  act  connected  with  those  transactions, 
the  refusal  to  subject  the  Qaarter-Master-General,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Munro,  to  trial  by  a  court  martial  on  a  charge,  signed  by 
twenty-eight  officers  commanding  regiments  of  cavalry  and  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  that,  in  an  official  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
tent  contract,  he  had''  made  use  of  ^Ise  and  infamous  insinuations'* 
against  their  characters.  Sir  John  Malcolm  informs  us  that  '^  the 
officers  who  had  signed  the  charge  against  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro 
were,  on  reflectipn,  and  on  learning  the  sentiments  of  the  Judge* 
Advocate-General,  so  convinced  that  the  charges  they  had  made 
were  either  groundless  or  illegal,  that  they  wrote  to  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  them."  But  even  if 
the  accusing  officers  had  not  been  so  soon  brought^to  a  better  way 
of  thinking  on  the  folly  they  had  committed  in  preferring  such  a 
charge,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  unpardonable  weakness  and 
injustice  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  if  he  had  refused  to 
protect  the  author  of  a  Report  reconunending  the  abolishing  of  the 
tent  contract,  which  had  been  sanctioned  and  carried  into  execution 
by  Government.  Granting  that  concession  to  the  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  the  tw^ty-eight  officers  would  have  been  received  with 
feelings  of  temporary  satisfaction,  and  that  the  certain  result  of  the 
trial  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro  would  have  been  his  honourable 
acquittal,  still  it  would  have  involved  an  irreparable  compromise  of 
dignity,  of  justice,  and  of  the  principles  which  ascertain  and  fix 
responsibility  among  the  several  gradations  of  authority.  And 
when  we  consider  that  "  the  accusers  themselves  had  shown  they 
distrusted  the  cause  they  had  so  rashly  adopted,"  and  the  succes- 
sive acts  of  irritation  and  oppression  which  followed  the  decision 
of  Government  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro,  there  ap- 
pears nothing  to  support  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that 
'*  great,  numerous,  and  o\)vious  evils  resulted  from  that  decinon,'* 
Sir  John  truly  observes,  that  it  is  "  a  proposition  too  extravsgant 
for  notice,"  namely  one  which  "  implied  that  Government  did  not 
conceive  there  were  at  that  moment  thirteen  officers,  either  in  the 
King's  or  Company's  service,  on  the  coast,  upon  whose  honesty  and 
honour  it  could  rely,"  as  members  of  a  court  martial  for  the  trial 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro.  But  if  that  could  be  urged  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  in  a  state  of  accusation  and  hazard  an  officer 
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whom  GoTerameiit  deemed  innocent  and  meritorious,  with  how 
mvefa  more  force  may  it  be  urged  for  the  protection  of  an  officer 
whom  (Government  consider  to  be  guilty  of  some  crime,  offence, 
error,  or  indiscreUon,  and  whom  they  are  disposed  to  punish  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  court  martial  ?  Yet  we  shall  find  Sir 
John  Malcolm  admitting  that  in  such  cases  there  may  be  **  9.  mo- 
ment" when  Government  niay  act  on  the  supposition  that  thurteen 
officers,  on  whose  honesty  and  honour  they  can  rely,  are  not  to  be 
found ! 

The  next  important  act  of  Sir  George  Barlow  was  the  publica- 
tion of  a  General  Order  dated  January  31,  1809,  in  which  General 
M'Dowall  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  army  for  having 
published  an  order,  under  date  January  28,  arraigning  the  conduct 
of  Government  iu  having  released  Lieuteuant-Colonel  Munro  from 
Arcot,  and  Major  Aries,  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  was  sus- 
pended from  the  service,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  given  cur- 
rency to  the  offensive  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  That 
order  (of  the  28th  January),  Sir  John  Malcolm  justly  observes, 
"  is  certainly  indefensible,"  and  "  the  Government  order,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  <<  as  far  as  related  to  Genera^  M'Dowall,  could 
have  given  rise  to  no  serious  consequences :  but  the  euepeneion/rom 
4he  eerviecy  in  the  same  order,  of  Major  Boles,  had  an  immediate 
ixnd  electric  effect  over  the  whole  army.  There  was  hardly  an  officer, 
in  either  the  King's  or  Company's  service,  that  did  not  doubt 
the  jnstice  of  this  measure,  or  that  did  not  feel  that  it  inflicted  a 
vital  wound  on  the  first  principles  of  military  discipline  ;  and  the 
universal  clamour  and  indignaiionlthat  it  eofcited  was,  no  doubt, 

THE  PROXIMATE  AND  DIRECT  CAUSE  OP  THE  REBELLION  THAT  EN- 
SUED." ^'  The  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the  act  is  defended  by 
none  ;  and  some  of  the  first  law  authorities  '^  in  England  doubt  its 
justice.  The  subject  has  been  completely  exhausted  ;  and  I  shall 
Ray  no  more  upon  it,  than  that  there,  perhaps,  never  was  so  com- 
plete a  want  of  knowled^re  displayed  of  the  character  of  military 
feeling,  as  in  the  attem^it  made  to  prevail  upon  Major  Boles  to 
degrade  himself  in  his  own  profession,  by  making  an  apology  for 
having  performed  wha'^;  he  deemed  his  duty,  and  what  he  could 
not  have  expressed  hiri  regret  for  having  done,  without  an  admis- 
sion of  guilt.  The  urgency  with  which  this  apology  was  sought,  is 
of  itself  a  proof  that  the  Government  had  been  precipitate."  <<  On 
the  Ist  of  February,  the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  Major 
Boles  was  suspended,  an  order  was  issued  suspending  the  Adjutant- 
General,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Capper,  for  the  same  offence,  that  of 
being  concerned  in  circulating  the  offensive  order  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief." "  From  the  himr  that  these  measures  were  adopted^ 
the  state  of  the  army  underwent  a  complete  revolution.     The 
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Tooit  discontented  had,  till  this  period,  been  ^aiftiow  in  tlieir  i 
eures,  and  aimed  at  no  more  than  obtainilig  some  attention  to  ^ 
they  deemed  their  grierances.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  befoie 
these  orders  were  issued,  a  very  general  spirit  of  dissatiafaetion 
prevailed  ;  hut  there  vjo^  no  danger  of  that  taking  iMjf  ngnUnbae 
or  rehellioue  ehape.  Many,  and  among  these  some  of  tite  most 
respectable  officers  of  the  army,  had  up  to  this  date  taken  no  coik 
cem  in  those  proceedings  that  had  offended  Ckhremment ;  but  He 
euepeneion  of  Colonel  Capper  and  Ma^or  Boles ^  (particulaily  the 
latter,  who^  it  was  perfectly  known,  had  no  share  in  the  councils 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  whose  act  of  signing  and  issuing 
the  obnoxious  order  was  therefore  exclusively  ministerial,)  egeeted 
a  complete  and  dangerona  change  in  the  general  temper.  All 
seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  resentment  at  measures  which 
they  deemed  arbitrary  and  unjust/' 

Here  then  it  is  indisputably  established  that,  if  Sir  George  Bar- 
low had  not  been  aimed  with  the  prerogative  of  suspension  from  the 
service,  he  could  not  have  thrown  the  Madras  army  into  rebeUioB. 
It  would  have  remained  only  discontented  with  the  rule  of  an  «n^ 
popular  Governor,  for  which  there  was  no  posmble  remedy  but  his 
abdication  or  removal.  Reft  of  that  useless  and  dangerous  prero- 
gative, he  would  have  retained  all  needful  powef  for  the  nudtt- 
tenance  of  discipline  and  subordination.  There  are  certnin  medi- 
cines of  great  power,  which  require  the  utmost  care  and  skill  in 
their  administration ;  but  those  medicines  are  both  necessary  under 
certain  circumstances  of  disease,  and  physicians  intmsted  with  the 
exhibition  may  certainly  Acquire,  by  study  and  practice,  a  due 
degree  of  care  and  skill.  It  is  not  so  with  him  who  is  invested 
with  that  species  of  arbitrary  power  we  are  now  considering.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  under  any  circumstances ;  se- 
condly, skill  in  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  taught ;  nor  are  there  any 
means  of  discovering  who  possesses  such  skill. 

If  the  whole  army  were  thus  actuated  by  involuntary  sentiments 
of  disgust  and  resentment,  what  effect  could  be  expected  from  the 
extension  of  the  same  arbitrary  punishment  to  eome  of  those  who 
were  suspected  of  entertaining  such  sentiments,  with  more  than  the 
usual  degree  of  force  and  liveliness  ?  Since  neither  innocence,  nor 
honourable  feelings  of  indignation  and  Sympathy,  could  protect 
men  from  the  heaviest  punishments,  was  it  not  to  be  apprehended 
that  they  would  seek  protection  in  combination  and  resistance  f 
Among  the  manifestations  of  the  general  feeling  which  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Sir  George  Barlow' by  the  informers  whom  he 
employed  and  encouraged,  were  the  preparations  of  an  addr^s  to 
the  Governor-General,  (which  was  never  transmitted^  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  acts  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  soli- 
citing his  removal ;  and  an  address,  or  letter,  to  Major  Boles, 
conveying  to  that  officer  a  contribution  for  Ms  support  during  what 
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the  addreBMn  deemed  his  unjuBt  saspension.  For  heiiig  (nispected 
of  being  eoncenied  in  these  proceedings)  the  following  omeers  were, 
in  An  order  dated  1st  May^  1809,  suspended  from  the  service: 
lieutenant-Colonel  the  Honourable  Arthur  St.  Leger,  Major  John 
De  Morgan,  Captains  Josiah  Marshall  and  James  Grant ;  and  the 
following  were  removed  horn  their  commands,  or  staff  appointments: 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Bell,  Chalmers,  and  Cuppage ;  and  Captdn 
J.  M.  Coombs. 

The  reflections  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  at  this  stage  of  Sir  George 
BarloVs  career,  are  deserving  of  particular  attention :  '^  Though 
the  right  of  suspending  officers  from  the  service,  till  the  pleasui'e  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  was  known,  is  one  tha^  has  been  very  pro- 
perly vested  in  the  Local  Governments  of  India,  they  possess  no 
power  which  should  be  exercised  with  such  extreme  caution.  It 
never  can  be  wisely  exercised  in  any  cases  but  those  of  most  clearly- 
established  guilty  where  trial  would  either  endanger  the  authority 
of  Government,  or  expose  its  dignity  to  the  highest  insult  and  de- 
gradation ;  which  is  indeed  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  effectual, 
mode  of  endangering  its  existence.  Every  officer  is  conscious,  when 
he  enters  the  public  service,  that  he  subjects  l^imself  to  military 
law,  but  not  to  arbitrary  power.  There  are,  however,  (as  has  been 
skcwny)  extreme  cases,  which  create  exceptions  that  interfere  with 
his  right  to  this  jurisdiction :  but  when  th»  ruling  power  is  com- 
pelled to  act  contrary  to  usage,  it  is  bound,  in  all  such  cases,  to 
establish  the  necessity  of  its  so  acting,  by  an  exposure  both  of  the 
nature  of  the  crime  and  of  the  proof  of  its  having  been  committed. 
[There  ifiay  be  some  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  apply  to 
secret  confederacies  against  a  state,  where  the  object  is  to  deprive 
an  individual  of  power  y  more  than  to  pmish  as  an  example.  This 
consideration  coidd,  on  the  1st  of  May,  have  hardly  applied  even  as 
a  fair  pretext  to  any  one  individual  of  the  many  that  were  punished.^] 
The  King  of  England  may,  no  doubt,  strike  any  officei^s  name  but 
of  his  army  without  assigning  any  reason ;  but  his  adviser  would 
incur  serious  responsibility ;  and  an  inferior  authority,  exercising 
this  great  power,  should  be  still  more  cautious,  lest  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  granted  be  perverted,  by  the  destruction  of 
that  general  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  rule,  upon  which  the 
power  of  departure  (when  the  safety  of  the  State  absolutely  re- 
quires it)  from  ordinary  forms  of  law  is  grounded.  No  sense  of 
expedience,  or  desire  to  strike  terror,  (by  the  mere  display  of  ar- 
bitrary power,)  can  warrant  the  slightest  deviation  from  principles 
so  essential  to  preserve  the  temper  and  order  of  a  military  body 
ander  this  alarming,  though  legal,  departure  from  its  usual  rights 
and  privileges." 

*  In  the  original,  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  stand  in  a  note  at  the 
fool  of  the  poge.  * 
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*^  It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  relative  to  the  orders  iseoed  on  thai 
date,  that  (nalese  in  the  case  of  Captab  Grant,  who  had  come  for* 
ward  to  accase  himself  of  the  act  for  which  he  was  punialied)  no 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  any  of  the  others  was  brought  forward.  Tliey 
were,  indeed,  almost  all  suspended,  removed,  and  disgraced^  on  tte 
grounds  of  private  information;  which,  supposing  it  true,  could 
not,  from  its  nature,  and  the  resentment  to  which  it  would  expose 
individuals,  be  publicly  stated.  The  consequence  was,  that  many 
of  the  individuals  who  had  been  thus  condemned  aod  punished 
without  a  hearing,  loudly  declared  their  innocence,  and  brought 
strong  presumptive  evidence  tq  support  their  assertion.  They 
were  generally  believed ;  and  •  a  sense  of  their  particular  wrongs, 
added  to  the  alarm  ^saused  by  the  sweeping  use  which  Government 
had  on  thiH  occasion  made  of  its  right  of  saspending  officers  without 
trial,  greatly  aggravated  the  discontented,  who  felt  an  almost  mad- 
dening motive  to  action  in  the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  mhi 
and  msgrace  which  threatened  some  of  the  most  honourable  and 
distinguished  of  those  that  had  taken  any  share  in  their  pro- 
ceedings." 

It  18  obvious  thik  the  exceptions  within  exceptions  contained  in 
the  above  passage,  (as  far  as  they  could  have 'directed  the  judg- 
ment, or  restrained  the  passions,  of  Sir  George  Barlow,)  are  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  cover  every  instance  in  which  he  departed  from 
the  ordinary  forms  of  military  law.  He,  of  course,  maintained  that 
every  such  instance  was  a  case  of  (to  his  own  satisfaction)  "  most 
clearly-established  guilt,  where  trial  (i .  e.  if  the  result  of  trial 
should  be  acquittal)  would  endanger  the  authority  of  Government,'' 
&c.  Mr.  Bttchan,  Secretary  to  the  Madraa  Government  in  those 
days,  in  his  demi-official  ^  Accurate  and  Authentic  Narrative,'  as- 
sures the  world  that  <'  nothing  but  the  wisdom  and  energy  which 
distinguished  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Government,  throughout 
the  arduous  struggle,  preserved  the  barriers  of  the  public  authority, 
and  averted  the  surrender  of  that  authority  to  the  demands  of  a 
clamorous  and  powerful  faction.'*  It  is  indeed  a  mere  truism,  that 
every  Governor  must  necessarily  consider  every  case  of  suspension 
as  one  of  '*  most  clearly-established  guilt,"  or  (in  the  language  of 
the  Duke  of  York)  ^*  of  most  urgent  necessity."  Nor  can  it  be 
maintained  that  Governors  are  more  circumscribed  in  the  use  of 
their  prerogative  than  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  King  in  the 
exercise  of  his.  In  both  cases  there  is  the  same  necessity,  and  the 
same  discretionary  power,  to  expose  as  much  or  as  little,  as  may  be 
convenient,  of  '*  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  of  the  proof  of  its 
having  been  committed.'*  Moreover,  it  was  doubtless  the  intention 
of  Sir  George  Barlow,  in  each  instance  of  removal  by  suspension, 
'*  to  deprive  an  individual  of  the  power"  of  influencing  others  by 
his  evil  principles  and  example,  as  well  as  '*  to  punish  as  an 
example." 
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Will  Sir  John  Malcolm  explain  what  cases  of  <'  most  clearly  es- 
tablished guilt"  there  can  be,  in  which  thirteen  officers,  sworn  to 
aidminister  justice  fiuthfuUy  and  impartially,  would  not  find  that 
guilt  to  be  established,  ana  award  an  adequate  punishment?  Or 
from  what  other  reason  the  judgment  of  such  a  tribunal  can  be  dis* 
trusted,  than  from  a  consciousness  that  guilt  could  not  be  esta- 
blished, or  that  the  authority  of  Government  has  been  destroyed 
by  a  course  of  tyrannous  misgoyemment  ?  If  respect  for  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  Governors  be  among  the  most  influential  motives  for 
submission  to  its  authority,  every  attempt  to  support  that  authority 
by  the  infliction  of  punishment,  without  trial,  must  have  an  opposite 
tendency.  And  if  ''  no  sense  of  expedience,  o^  desire  to  strike 
terror,  (by  the  mere  display  of  arbitrary  power,)  can  warrant  the 
slightest  deviation  firom  principles  so  essential  to  preserve  the  tem- 
per and  order  of  the  military  body,"  then  every  "  alarming  de- 
parture from  its  usual  rights  and  privileges  "  ought  to  be  illegal. 

When  Sir  John  Malcolm  speaks  of  the  ruling  power  <<  esta- 
blishing the  necessity  of  its  acting  contrary  to  usage,  by  an  ex- 
posure both  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  of  the  proof  of  its 
having  been  committed,"  he  alludes  to  proof  of  the  mere  factSy 
such  as  whether  an  individual  was  concerned  in  preparing,  or  did 
sign  a  particular  paper :  but  the  facts  may  be  indisputable,  or  ad- 
mitted, and  Government  be  still  far  from  having  established  the 
necessity  of  its  arbitrary  proceeding,  because  the  criminal  quality 
of  the  facts,  and  the  criminal  intent  and  motives  of  the  accused,  are 
yet  to  be  proved.  Of  those  errors  of  judgment,  which  disqualify  a 
man  for  situations  of  trust  and  comnuind,  the  ruling  power  is  the 
only  proper  judge ;  but  of  guilt,  there  is  no  proper  judge  but 
a  jury  or  a  court  martial.  And  the  discretion  of  the  ruling 
power  in  selecting  fit  officers  for  situations  of  trust  and  command, 
from  that  of  a  regiment  to  that  of  an  army,  without  even  violating 
the  right  of  exemption  from  punishment  without  trial,  is  proved  by 
the  history  of  the  Indian  army,  in  the  government  of  which  it  will 
hardly  be  pretended  that  there  are  means  of  reconciling  seal  for 
the  public  service  with  respect  for  the  just  rights  of  individuals, 
which  are  not  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  his  Majesty's,  if  not  of 
every  army. 

An  officer  dismissed  the  service,  by  whatever  form  of  words  it 
may  be  expressed,  is  at  once  bereft  of  his  only  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  and  branded  with  a  disgraceful  stigma.  All  the  fruits 
of  his  youthful  studies  and  matured  observations,  his  past  expe- 
rience and  future  hopes,  are  crushed  by  one  blow.  The  adventure 
on  which  he  had  staked  his  patrimony,  his  substance,  and  his  re- 
putation, is  shipwrecked.  An  outcast  from  his  profession,  the 
world  is  all  before  him  where  to  seek  some  refuge  for  his  shame 
and  poverty.  And  shall  this  temporal  ruin  be  brought  on  a  man 
without  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  consequent  judgment  ?  In  the  en- 
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jovment  of  eirery  other  profetision,  an  incambeat^  or  pracUtionM-,  is 
Adequately  protected  by  the  law ;  and  even  if  he  were  not,  be  wouM 
find  some  resource  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  which  he  eosM 
not  be  depriTedy  and  for  which  there  is  a  continual  demand.  The 
naval  officer,  indeed,  possesses  such  a  resource ;  but  the  militaiy 
officer  has  none  whatever.  In  proportion,  thorefore,  to  the  tfil 
which  may  be  inflicted,  should  be  the  purity  of  the  judicial  hifes- 
dgation  which  precedes  its  infliction. 

M.  B. 
Bengal,  January  1800. 


WAft  BONO  OF  TIIK  MOftEA. 

Once  more,  Greeks !  once  more 

The  battle  draweth  nigh ; 
It  is  sonndlng  on  your  shore, 

It  is  ringing  through  your  sky  ; 
There  are  barks  upon  the  ocean, 

There  are  banners  in  the  air, 
All  the  Pashas  are  in  motion, 

And  do  ye  not  dMjpair? 
They  callyou  to  submission — what  will  the  answer  be  ? 
"  We'll  perish— or  be  free  !" 

Doyou  see  the  distant  light 

That  flashes  from  afar? 
*Ti8  the  meteor  of  the  fight, 

'Tis  the  Moslem  scymitar; 
It  was  mighty  on  your  mountains, 

It  was  lord  of  all  your  hills ; 
It  is  brighter  than  your  fountains, 

It  is  swiAer  than  your  rills ; 
While  you  watch  its  fearful  glancings,  what  dare  ye  bdpetobvf 
^«  DeMi  on  the  ilald— or  ftee !" 

Dare  the  scorned  slaves  of  ages 

Tempt  the  anger  of  their  Lord  ? 
Dare  they  rush  where  battle  rages, 

Who  now  first  draw  the  sword '/ 
And  Missolonghi*s  towers, 

Your  bulwarks,  where  are  they  1 
They  brared  the  Moslem  perwers. 

And,  like  miist,  have  pass*d  away ; 
Heard  yeyour  comrades*  dying  cry  sweep  sad  across  the  sea  f 
**  Tliey  perish'd—they  are  free  !'* 

^'  They  are  free— and  fitr  above 

Their  desolate  earthly  home ; 
In  a  land  of  peace  and  love, 

Where  their  tjrrants  cmmot  cone. 
And  we  l^f  we  remain, 

*T  is  not  to  shrink  or  fly, 
*T  is  to  break  our  long-borne  ehain, 

Or  in  the  strife  to  die. 
And  if  we  live--^ur  land  shall  be  the  home  of  liberty ; 
And  if  we  die— we  are  free !" 

^EINAIO  WyCLIFfE. 
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msTRucnoNs  to  African  and  Asiatic  travellers.* 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  have  lately  addressed  a  first 
Series  of  Questions  to  Travellers  and  others  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  geography.  The  countries  embraced  in  this  series  are  the 
following : — ^Persia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  Tripoli,  and  Northern  Africa, 
Lybia  Proper,  Algiers  and  Tunis,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  The 
countries  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  Senegal,  France,  Poland,  North 
America,  South  America,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  ques- 
tions relating  to  Persia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Northern  Africa  are 
as  follow : 

Persia. 

1.  Mouniains,^-To  ascertain  and  show,  by  researches  as  accurate 
as  possible,  the  form,  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  direction, 
extent,  and  denomination  of  the  chains  of  mountains,  as  well  in 
Persia  as  in  Armenia ;  particularly  noticing  the  local  names  of  these 
mountains,  avoiding  too  general  designations,  which  are  only  a 
source  of  confusion.  The  name  of  Elhoursy  for  example,  is  given 
in  the  maps  to  a  considerable  succession  of  mountains.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  point  out  the  limits  of  the  chain  whichreally  bears 
that  name,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  know  if  it  has  been  volcanic— 
what  were  these  volcanoes — ^what  are  their  remaining  traces,  and 
to  observe  the  appearance  and  duration,  as  well  as  the  periods  of 
the  melting  of  the  snows  on  these  mountains. 

2.  Deserts. — ^To  communicate  inquiries  on  the  extent  of  the 
deserts  of  Persia,  to  point  out  their  nature,  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
increasing  or  diminishing,  and  to  say  if  their  extension  is  opposed 
or  not  by  any  natural  or  artificial  obstacles. 

8.  Seas  and  Lakes. — ^To  find  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as 
well  as  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  to  ascertain  if  there  Im9  a  tradition 
of  a  falling  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  increase  or  diminution  in  their 
saltness.  To  give  a  list  of  their  lakes  ;  to  mention  their  length, 
breadth,  and  depth ;  to  describe  the  animak  that  live  in  them, 
and  the  shells  that  are  found  tliere  ;  to  bring  home  some  of  these 
shells. 

4.  Course  of  the  Rivers,F^To  determine  their  extent,  and  height 
at  their  source,  and  the  interruptions  they  meet  with.  To  say  if 
they  enter  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  are  lost  in  the  sands,  and  the  causes ; 
to  ascertain  if  there  are  subterranean  rivers ;  toconmnnicate  some 
eKperiments  on  the  evaporation  of  the  waters,  and  the  periods  and 


*  From  the  French. 
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duration  of  inundations  ;  to  mention  those  rivers  at  the  sources  of 
which  particular  substances  are  found. 

5.  Soil  and  Minerals. — Ta  explain  the  nature  of  the  aoily  and 
that  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  manner  of  working  them  ;  to  com- 
municate the  various  processes  for  the  fabrication  of  iron,  steely  &C 

6.  Vegetation. — To  mention  at  what  height  vegetation  ceases, 
and  what  are  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  country. ;  to  institute  re- 
searches into  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Persia  ;  to  send  home  some 
grains  of  that  plant ;  to  enter  into  details  on  the  sugar-cane  of 
Mazanderaun,  and  to  send  home  specimens. 

7.  Animals. — To  communicate  accurate  information  respecting 
the  she-goats  of  Kerman  ;  to  ascertain  if  they  are  of  foreign  im- 
portation, and  if  so,  the  period  at  which  they  were  introduced ;  to 
describe  their  shape,  and  to  give  a  drawing  of  them ;  to  point  oat 
the  origin  of  the  liftik  or  Persian  goat,  and  to  send  specimens. 

8.  Architecture. — To  communicate  a  correct  description  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  their  roofs,  and  the 
paving  of  the  streets. 

9.  Mumme. — ^To  enter  into  explanations  on  the  substance  called 
fimmmiei 

10.  Manners. — To  collect  researches  on  the  religion,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  Persian  Guebres. 

11.  Population, — ^To  inquire  into  the  population,  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes,  and  of  births  and  deaths ;  or  at  least  to  state  the  data 
for  approximation  in  this  respect. 

12.  Diseases. — It  would  be  useful  to  know  what  are  the  parts 
of  Persia  where  the  cholera  morbus  has  spread  its  ravages ;  to  show 
the  direction  of  this  scourge,  and  the  bounds  within  which  it  has 
been  confined. 

13.  Geography. — ^To  point  out  the  geographical  difficulties  that 
present  themselves ;  the  errors  that  may  have  been  detected  in 
maps,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  names  ;  to  write  them  as 
pronounced,  and  in  the  Arabic  character. 

14.  Liieraiure.— To  notioe  important  MSS.  that  fall  in  the 
way,  and  to  buy  all  those  that  seem  adapted  to  throw  fresh  light 
on  the  geography  of  the  East. 

P.  A.  Jaitbert. 

Additions  to  the  foreooino  Questions. 

1.  Smhiemmean  Rivers. — ^In  many  parts  of  Persia,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  deserts,  the  rivers,  before 
they  are  lost  in  the  sands,  pass  under  ground,  and  the  inhabitants 
follow  their  progress  by  means  of  wells,  which  is  a  very  ancient 
practice.   To  examine  these  wells.   There  are  some  in  the  environs 
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of  Teheran,  Damghan,  and  at  other  places.    These  wells  are  men- 
tioned hy  Polyhias. 

2.  Antiquities, — ^The  rains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Echatana  are 
situated  in  the  sonthem  part  of  Hamadan.  An  aqueduct,  con- 
structed by  Semiramis,  led  the  water  to  this  city  from  a  spring 
situated  half  a  league  up  the  mountain.  This  aqueduct  still  exists. 
It  merely  consists  of  a  channel  conducted  along  the  declivity  of 
the  mountab  to  the  source  of  the  water.  There  are  two  inscriptions 
on  the  rock,  of  considerable  length,  in  arrow-headed  characters. 
All  these  facts  must  be  verified,  and  the  inscriptions,  and  even  the 
bas-reliefs  copied,  if  possible,  if  there  are  any. 

AnmNiA. 

1.  Mountains, — ^To  ascertain  the  chains  of  mountains ;  point  out 
their  phenomena,  and  collect  the  local  traditions  preserved  on  the 
subject  among  the  people. 

2.  Caverns. — ^To  visit,  if  possible,  the  cavern  of  Pcckman,  si- 
tuated in  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Pashalic  of  Erzeroum. 
The  ancients  termed  this  grotto  the  cavern  of  Manali,  (vide  the 
*  History  of  Moses  of  Korene,'  book  iii.  ch.  45.,  London  edit.) 
According  to  the  inhabitants,  this  cavcni  is  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
tain many  thousand  men ;  there  is  a  lake  quite  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
To  visit  also  the  caverns  of  the  mounts  Sassaoum,  which  are  part 
of  the  chain  of  the  Taurus,  and  are  situated  between  the  source  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Lake  of  Van.  To  visit  also  the  caverns  of  that 
part  of  the  Gordian  Mountains  which  are  to  the  south  of  the  Lake 
of  Van.  Formerly  this  mountainous  country  was  called  in  Arme- 
nian Andzaraiziy  that  is,  the  country  of  caverns.  It  is  now  part  of 
the  principality  of  Djoulamerg,  governed  by  the  Kurdi  Princes  of 
the  name  of  Hekiari. 

9.  Rivers^ — To  give  particular  details  on  the  sources,  length, 
depth,  and  windings  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  the 
Konr,  and  the  Giorok,  and  to  ascertain  the  number  and  the  names 
oi  the  rivers,  great  and  small,  which  join  their  waters. 

4^  Lakes. — To  examine  the  banks  of  the  lakes  of  Van,  Ormia, 
Hartehog,  Seven,  and  Ardchak ;  to  mention  their  length,  breadth, 
and  depth,  to  indicate  the  number,  name  and  position  of  the.  towns 
and  villages  built  on  their  banks,  and  to  give  a  drawing  of  the  only 
fish  which  ii  said  to  be  found  in  the  Lake  of  Van. 

GxNKRAL  Observations. 

1.  To  determine,  if  possible,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
places  where  the  rivers  take  their  rise,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal peaks  in  the  chains  of  mountuns. 

2.  To  visit  the  principal  monasteries,  and  ascertain  if  they  pos- 
sess any  valuable  MSS. 
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9.  To  be  very  careful  in  copying'  proper  names,  and  to  mark 
their  agreement  with  the  writing  of  the  country. 

4.  To  |>oint  out  the  most  commodioua  and  least  expensiTC 
mode  of  trarelling. 

Arabia. 

1.  (70o^rap&^.-^Niebuhr,  and  afterwards  Seetzen^  Badia, 
saUed  Ali-Bey,  and  BurcUiardt,  have  traversed  all  the  coa^t  tQ 
the  west  and  south  of  Arabia,  and  even  penetrated  pretty  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula;  but  they  nave  scarcely  thrown 
any  liffht  on  the  central  fsri.  We  are  almost  ^tirely  igno- 
rant w  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  water  it  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  direction  of  {he  mountains,  which  divide  this  con- 
tinent into  manv  vast  plains,  is  totallv  unknown.  Whether,  in 
all  its  extent,  tnere  exists  a  considerable  stream,  preserving  its 
waters  throughout  the  year,  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  although, 
from  the.  perusal  of  the  ancient  geographers,  we  should  be  w- 
duced  to  Delieve  that  there  is  such  a  stream.  It  is  of  importance 
to  settle  these  various  points  of  practical  geography. 

2w  Population, — ^The  population  of  Central  Arabia  must  be 
inquired  into ;  its  tribes,  cities,  and  resources,  to  ascertain  the 
present  state  of  the  Wababees,  considered  as  a  sect,  and  whe- 
ther their  submission  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  complete,  and 
will  allow  European  travellers,  under  the  protection  of  that 
prince,  to  traverse  the  country  in  safety,  to  make  astronomical 
and  barometrical  observations,  ^c. 

8.  Lakes. — It  would  be  useful  to  know  the  lakes  of  the  in- 
terior which  maintain  their  waters  unifonnly  at  the  same  level* 
and,  generally,  to  know  all  the  standing  waters  which  aervf  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  land,  and  the  wants  of  the  inhabitaati. 

4.  CanaU.-^-'ln  many  maps  a  canal  is  traced  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  western  bank  of  the  Feraian  Gulf,  from  Babnmi 
to  El-Koneyt.  Although  the  existence  of  this  canal  is  doubt* 
ful,  we  should  like  to  Know  how  it  came  to  be  introdneed  into 
the  maps  of  Arabia. 

.  6.  Jf«fMilai'iM.---On  the  summit  of  the  mowntain  of  Tayef,  a 
eity,  called  the  O^Nien  €f  Hmm,*  the  cold  is  very  intense. 
Arabian  authors  even  say  that  it  freezes.  We  want,  findy, 
barometrical  observations  at  the  foot^and  top  of  the  moontam, 
and  made,  if  possible,  while  it  freezes,  and  at  noon ;  and  se- 
condly, to  learn  if  there  is  snow  on  the  mountain  isi  any  period 
of  the  year,  and,  if  ao^  at  what  thne  it  begins  to  mdt. 
6..  Cities, — A  particular  question  in  geography  will  also  fix 

*  This  point  is  tlie  boundary  on  tlie  south-west  of  Central  Arabia,  to  wMch 
tlie  preceding^  questions  particularly  relate. 
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ftc  attention  of  trayellers,  vix. :  the  existence  and  Bite  of  the 
«ity  of  Temamah,  respecting  which  Arabian  geographers  dilTer 
greatly,  and  which  appears  to  he  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
El-Derrejeh,  the  capital  of  the.Nedjd.  This  qnestionis  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  a  lai^e  stream,  on  iniich  Yemamah 
is  said  to  be  built,  and  which  has  the  name  of  Aflan  on  modem 
maps. 

Present  circumstances  are  fayoarable  for  penetratitig  to  the 
centre  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.     These  should  not  be  ne» 

fleeted,  before  the  Wahabees  a^ain  fall^ader  the  yoke  of  the 
rophet,  an  event  which  would  render  all  observations,  by 
scientific  travellers,  impossible. 

Tripoli  and  Nobthern  Africa. 

i.  Mmmtaina. — ^The  various  branches  of  Mount  Atlas  la  Mo* 
rocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  form  an  extensive  table-land,  Or  ele- 
vated country,  intermixed  with  valleys^  and  crownied  with 
mountains,  enjovine  a  temperate  climate,  and  including  many 
fertile  spots.  We  have  no  certain  proof  that  they  extend  far- 
ther to  the  east  than  the  lesser  Sy  rtus  and  the  city  of  Gadames. 
The  assertions  of  geographers,  Arabian  as  well  as  European, 
on  this  point,  are  not  sufficiently  founded  on  ocular  testimony. 
Admitting  that  a  chain,  detached  from  the  tableland  of  Mount 
Atlas,  southward  from  the  lesser  Syrtus,  joins  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  of  Tripoli,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  this  chain 
itself  terminates  within  the  meridian  ofthe  ^reat  Syrtus.  For 
the  solving  of  tiiis  problem,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  travellers 
would  attend  to  the  following  leading  questions  : 

What  is  the  extent,  from  west  to  east,  of  the  chain  of  monn- 
tains  situated  to  the  east  of  Tripoli,  and  called  Garean,  or 
Ghuriano !  What  is  their  elevation  !  If  it  is  impossible  to  have 
Aeir  barometrical  measurement,  could  not  a  tolerably  complete 
list  of  the  plants  crowing  on  them  be  obtained,  mentioning,  as 
fiar  as  possible,  tne  comparative  elevation  at  which  they  are 
found  t  Is  it  true  that  the  Mediterranean  piay  Ibe  seeYi  from 
these  mountains  I  At  what  distance  from  Tripoli  is  thib  tli« 
ease  t  What  are  the  rocks  and  stones  in  the  environs  of  the 
Castle  of  Oaretmy  or  Okurkmo^  and  in  other  parts  of  this  moan* 
tainous  region,  accessible  to  the  Tripolitans  !  Is  it  true,  as  re- 
lated by  the  Swedish  traveller  Rothmann,  that  snow  falls  here, 
mod  in  what  month  does  it  appear  and  go  away  T  Is  the  chain 
or  ^ironp  of  the  mountains  of  Oat^em^  connected  with  those  of 
S^udm^^  wUch  Messrs.  Richie  and  Lyon  passied  in  gmng  to 
Fezzan  1  What  do  the  well-informed  natives  think  ot  the  as- 
sertion ofthe  geographer  Edrisi,  that  Mount  Ijunha  commences 
in  Morocco,  near  to  Fez,  add  runs  li^t  east,  joining  the 
lesser  Syrtus,  to  the  south  ofthe  Gulf  of  Kahes,  the  mountains 
OrinUat  Hfrald,  rwl.  10.  f  M 
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of  Nofusa,  and  taking  their  name,  uniting  afterwards  with  the 
mountains  of  Mokra^  (Ghuriano,)  when  it  disappears  entirely- 
Are  these  iFacts  and  names  known  at  Tripoli !  What  do  theTripo- 
litans  think  of  the  opinion  of  Abulfeda  who  continues  the  chain 
of  the  Atlas  to  Egypt,  in  conformity  with  the  assertions  of  the 
pilgrims  of  the  caravan  of  the  Metgrabine  ?  Are  the  learned 
natives  of  the  opinion  of  Leo  Africanus,  whomak^s  the  chain  of 
the  Atlas  extend  to  a  place,  called  Juhel  Mayce^  (I>jebbel 
MoYs,)  west  of  Alexandria,  iit  lat.  81-  ^.,  and  long.  4P  E.  of 
the  isle  of  Ferro !  Delia  Cella  having  seen  no  mountain  to  the 
south  of  the  greater  Syrtus,  "so  far  as  he  could  see,"  are  we  to 
conclude  from  this  that  there  is  no  communication  between  the 
mountains  which  border  Fezzan  to  the  north,  and  those  which 
extend  to  the  south  of  the  desert  of  Barca,  towards  Angela  and 
Syonah! 

%  Ancient  Ruins, — ^Tbe  numerous  remains  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man cities,  In  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  have  been  very  superi- 
ciallv  described  by  travellers ;  and  many,  of  the  ei^istence  of 
which  we  possess  notices,  have  been  altogether  ne^lectodL 
Prawings  of  these  remluns,  and  fac-similes  of  inaenptions, 
yfOj^d  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  these  countries ;  and 
even  where  they  should  not  enable  us  to  iispense  with  the  acy 
eounts  of  eye-witnesses,  may  contribute  some  information,  andl 
furnish  some  points  of  comparison.  Travellers  wiJl  therefore 
vender  great  service  to  the  Geographical  Society,  by  procurinjg 
designs,  fac-similes,  or  even  mere  notices  of  any  remains  of  as* 
cient  art  existing  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli.*  Ah  English  tfa- 
veller,  Mr.  Blaquiere,  assures  us,  that  a  person  whom  he  knowa 
has  seen,  to  the  south  of  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
greater  Syrtus,  the  ruins  of  a  large  Greek  or  Roman  eity»  in 
very  good  preservation.  Delia  Cella  makes  no  mention  of 
them ;  but  die^  may  possibly  lie  much  farther  south  than  the 
direction  in  which  he  travelled. 

8.  Gulf  of  the  Greater  SyrtMe. — The  nautical  sunreta  ro- 
cently  made  by  Captains  Granttier  and  Smyth,  haviiig  had  in 
view  to  ^ve  a  more  circular  form  to  this  gulf  of  tiie  Greater 
Syrtas,  in  place  of  the  indented  appearance  of  the  coast  on 
geographical  maps,  a  diSeulty  arises  as  to  the  ancient  geo* 
graphy,  and  the  real  state  of  places*  ])k>  not  marks  exist  of  a 
dbysi<»l  change  in  tike  coast  since  the  time  ^  Strabo  and 
Ftolemy !  and  ave  there -not  some  lagoons  eoatignoiis  to  the 
tMmks  of  the  Crreater  Syrtua,  whicli,  althouglr  vow  separated 
fitent  die  se^  by  saadrbanks,  or  downs,  formerly  made  part  of 


«  V^  the  process,  ia  the  '  QuUetio^  la  Soet«t6ile  rff^rnsrsaiasni*  t^ 
ob^iqlng  ftic  similes  oC  insciiptioiiji. 
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it !  Are  not  the  lunits  of  the  land  and  water  still  subject  to 
considerable  yariations  ?  The  exact  longitude  and  latitude  an^ 
wanted  of  the  point  where  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  Syrtus  ter* 
minate,  and  the  sto^y  and  elevated  coasts  of  the  Cyrenatd 
commence.  Details  are  wanted  as  to  the  beds  of  sulphureous 
powder,  with  which,  according  to  a  navigator  quoted  by  Delia 
Cella,  the  gulf  of  the  Syrtus  is  covered  in  many  places.  If 
these  beds  are  really  sulphureous,  such  a  phenomenon  corre* 
spends  with  what  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  waters  of  Ice- 
land ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  are  the  vol- 
canoes fromr  which  the  powder  proceeds.  To  solve  this  question, 
attention  must  be  paia  to  the  periods  when  the  powder  ap- 
pears, and  the  prevailing  winds  at  the  time.  But,  above  lul, 
It  must  be  ascertained  if  this  pretended  powder  is  not  merely 
the  seminal  dust  of  sotne  plants  or  trees  of  the  CyrenaYd. 

4.  Jews  of  Mount  Oarean. — ^It  hks  often  been  said  that  there 
are  many  Jews  in  the  population  of  Mount  Garean.  Can  this 
be  ascertained  !  May  not  these  Jews  be  the  descendants  of  the 
numerous  Jewish  population  which,  under  the  Roman  em- 
peronB,  occupied  the  CynenaTdl  Every  manuscript  that  could 
be  procured  from  them  might  become  iln  iniptfrtant  historical 
document,  not  only  from  its  contents,  but  also  from  the  form  of 
its  characters. 

•5.  City  of  Gadames. — ^Tlie  situation  of  this  important  pointy 
for  the  geojg^raphy  and  comiderce  6f  the  interior  of  Africa,  has 
been  sufficiently  determined  by  tbe  research  of  Walckenaer ; 
but  hence  it  becomes  of  the  more  importance  to  obtain  itine- 
raries leading  to  it,  and  particularly  towards  the  west,  through 
that  extensive  and  unknown  space  which  separates  the  southern 
part  of  the  regency  oif  Algiers  from  the  country  of  Touat. 

According  to  Lyon,  the  population  of  the  city  of  Gadames  is 
composed  of  two  perfectly  ^stinct  tribes,  inclosed  within  a  com- 
mon boundary,  but  separated  into  two  quarters  by  a  wall.  This 
fact,  having  an  important  bearing  on  ancient  history,  it  ia  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  desired  that  the  most  ample  details  should  be  pro- 
cured as  to  the  origin,  nature,  conditions,  and  effects  of  this  union. 

Two  vocabularies  of  the  idioms  of  these  tribes  would  also  be 
very  useful. 

6.  Island  of  SSerbi. — ^This  fertile,  floutishinflf,  and  considerable 
island,  is  more  fully  described  by  D'Anville  than  on  any  modem 
map.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  gave  details  which  were 
not  founded  on  authentic  docnmenta.  Kecewi  travellers  seem 
to  have  taken  all  due  pains  to  avoid  visiting  this  island.  Could 
not  an  opportunity  be  found  of  sendiiig  a  temporary  consular 
affent  to  i^  in  order  to  obtain  informatiea  respecting  a  place 
where  it  would  s^^tm  that  rerf  nseful  eomiiiereial  relations 
might  be  formed ! 

B.  BU  B. 
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Trb  glorions  san  shed  bright 
His  hummer  light 

On  the  dewy-boBomM  flowers. 
And  on  his  bough  each  merry  bird. 
Trilling  his  aweetest  note,  wis  he«d 

Among  my  boyish  bowers. 

There  was  a  softer  glow 
On  eTCry  show 

That  wizard  nature  owned, — 
The  mountain,  wont  to  rear  his  forrai 
Darkling  amid  the  wintry  storm, 

Forgot  he  e*er  had  frown *d. 

The  old  fiuniliar  rooks, 

From  all  their  nooks^ 

Came,  cawing  loud— fiurewell ! 
Came,  too,  the  grtceftii  slender  hound. 
Companion  of  my  bugle's  sonnd 

In  every  forest  dell. 

He  looked  reproachfully. 
And  in  my  eye 

Brought  tean—I  tum'd  awajr. 
And  hurried  where  the  vessel  nir 
Courted,  with  bellviog  sails,  the  air, 

And  seem'd  to  chide  my  stay ! 

There,  on  the  farewell  beach. 
Too  sad  for  speech. 

Were  those  I  loved,  in  tears ; 
Oaxing  upon  the  merry  waves. 
They  deemM  so  many  hungry  gnuraSf 

In  their  foreboding  fears. 

And,  ah !  we  needs  must  take. 
For  fond  love*s.sake. 

The  kiss  I  knew  the  lart! 
And  the  tender  shake  of  friendly  hand. 
Oft  press*d  in  Joy  on  that  same  strand 

In  dayi  for  ever  past. 

And  while  the  anchors  rise. 
Our  answ.ering  ey«s 

Look*d  grief  we  darqd  not  speak : 
And  the  tears  we  never  more  might  shed 
Together,  now  profusely  sped. 

As  if  our  hearts  would  break ! 

The  ship  moves  off  !-*«*  Farewell  !*'-^ 
ilie  fatal  knell 

Was  in  that  sad,  sad  word 
Of  all  my  home  joys. — Now  I  fly 
To  taste,  beneath  some  other  tty. 

What  other  laads  afford. 

Farawdll  fandllur  hone ! 

Where'er  I  roam,  ^ 

Back  to  thy  sunny  dell 
My  heart,  I  fear  me,  still  will  tun. 
Too  apt  4b  foliMt  seeout  to  monm.— 

Fvwell,  awoei  hone  f  ^f^acuwall  I ' 
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CURIOUS  DOCUlfSNT  RESPECmNO  THB  SPREAD  OF  VACCINE 
INOCULATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  HertOd. 

SIR,  July  20,  1926. 

I  was  lately  examining  an  old  collection  of  papers,  when  I 
found  the  foUowinfi^  document,  given  me  at  the  time  of  its  date 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Jenner,  with  whom  I  had  very  frequent  inter- 
course on  questions  connected  with  his  great  discorery. 

This  translation  of  a  state  paper,  first  published  in  '  La  6a- 
zeta  de  Madrid  del  Martes,  14  de  Octubre  ae  1806,'  can  scarcely, 
even  now,  be  uninteresting.  The  narrative  of  such  an  expedi- 
tion, projected  by  the  Government,  or  rather  the  misrule^  of 
Spain,  may  be  gazed  on  as  '*  a  spot  of  azure  in  a  cloudy  sky," 
6r,  **  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place."  It  may  perhaps  lead  to 
some  information  by  your  foreign  correspondents,  as  to  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  Dr.  Jenner's  discoveiy.  This  will  peculiarly 
gratify 

Adjutor. 

'  On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  September  last,  Dr.  Francis  Xavier 
Balmis,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  had  the  honour  of 
kissing  his  Majesty's  hand,  on  occasion  of  his  return  from  a 
yoyagre  round  the  world,  executed  with  the  sole  object  of  carry- 
ing to  all  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  situated  beyond 
the  seas,  and  to  those  of  several  other  nations,  the  inestimable 
gift  of  Vaccine  Inoculation.  His  Majesty  has  inquired,  with 
flie  liveliest  interest,  into  all  that  materially  related  to  the  ex- 
pedition,  and  learned,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  that  its 
result  ha3  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that  were 
entertained  at  the  time  of  the  enterprise. 

'  This  undertaking  had  been  committed  to  the  diligence  of  se- 
veral miembers  of  the  faculty,  and  subordinate  persons,  carry- 
ing with  them  twenty -^two  children,  who  had  never  undergone 
the  small-pox,  selected  for  the  preservation  of  the  precious 
fluid,  by  transmitting  it  successively  from  one  to  another,  during 
the  course  of  the  voyaj^e.  The  expedition  set  sail  from  Corunna^ 
under  the  direction  of  Balmis,  on  the  3Qth  November,  1808.  It 
made  the  first  stoppage  at  the  Canary  islands,  the  second  at 
Porto-Rico,  and  we  third  at  the  Caracas.    On  leaving  that 

{rovince,  by  the  port  of  La  Guayra,  it  was  divided  into  tw(x 
ranches :  one  part  sailing:  to  Soutn  America,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Subdirectory  Don  Francis  Salvani ;  the  other,  with  ue 
Director  Balmis  on  board,  steering  for  the  Havannah,  and 
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thence  for  Yucatan.  There  a  subdivision  took  place  :  the  Pro* 
fessor  Francis  Pastor  proceedings  from  the  port  of  Sisal  to  that 
of  Villa  liaxm99a,  in  the  province  of  Tobaaca,  for  the  pimoa« 
of  propagating  vaccination  in  the  district  of  Ciudad  Keal  of 
Chiapa,  and  on  to  Goatemala,  making  a  circuit  of  four  hundred 
leagues,  through  a  long  and  rough  rojad,  comprising  Oaxaca ; 
whne  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  which  arrived,  without  accident^ 
at  Vera  Cru;^,  travelled  not  only  the  Yiceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
Vnt  also  the  interior  provinces ;  whence  it  was  to  return  to 
Mexico,  which  waa  the  point  of  reunion* 

'  This  precious  preservative  agaiitst  the  ravages  of  the  tfinalU 
pox  haa  ahready  been  extendiMl  through  the  whole  of  NoKth 
Ameriea*  to  the  coasts  of  Sinora  ajod,  Sioaloa,  and  even  to  Ihe 
gentiles  and  neophytes  of  High  Pimeria.  In  each  ca^.tal  a 
council  has  been  instituted,  composed,  of  the  principal  autho* 
rities  and  tb^  most  zealous  members  of  the  faculty,  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  this  invaluable  specific,  as  &.sacred  de- 
posit, for  which  they  are  accountable  to  the  KUig  i^nd  to  pos- 
terity. 

*  This  being  accomplished,  it  was  next  the  care  of  the  Di- 
rector to  carry  this  part  of  the  expedition  from  America  to 
Asia»  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  and  with  it  the 
comfort  of  humanity.  Some  difficulties  havingbeen  surmounted, 
he  embazked  in  the  port  of  Acapulco  for  the  Philippine  islands ; 
that  being  the  point  at  which,  if  attainable,  it  was  originally 
intended  that  the  undertaking  should  be  terminated. 

*  The  bounty  of  Divine  Providence  having  vouchsafed  to  se- 
cond the  great  and  pious  designs  of  the  King,  Balmis  happily 
performecrthe  voyage  in  little  more  than  two  months  ,'  carrying 
with  him,  from  New  Spain,  twenty-six  children,  destined  to  be 
vaccinated  in  succession,  as  before ;  and,  as  many  of  them  were 
infants,  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  matron  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  at  La  Corunna,  who,  in  this,  as  well  as  the 
former  voyages,  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  to  merit  appro- 
bation. The  expedition  having  arrived  at  the  Philippines,  and 
propagated  the  specific  in  the. islands  subject  to  bis  Catholic 
»jeaty  ;  Balmis  having  concfaided  his  philanthropic  comm^i* 
sion,  concerted  with  the  captain-general  the  means  oC  extend- 
ipg  the  oeneficence  of  the  King,  and  the  glory  of  has  angroBt 
name,  to  the  remotest  confine^  of  Asia. 

*  In  point  of  faqt,  the  cow-nox  has  been  disseminated  through 
tiie  vast  archipelago  of  th^  v  isayan  islands,  whose  chiefs,  ac- 
customed to  wage  perpetual  war  with  us,  have  laid  down  their 
arms,  admiring  the  generosity  of  an  enemy  who  conferred 
upon  them  the  blessings  of  health  and  life,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  labouring  under  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  small-pox. 
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The  principal  peiftonc  of  the.  Portuguese  colonies,  and  of  th^ 
Chinese  empire,  manifested  themselTes  no  less  beholden*  when 
Balmis  reached  Macao  and  Canton ;  in  both  which  places  he 
aeeomplished  (he  introduction  of  fresh  virus,  in  all  its  activi^, 
by  the  means  already  related :  a  result  which  the  flngUsh,  on 
repeated  trials,  had  failed  to  procure,  in  the  various  occasions 
when  the  J  brought  out  portions  of  matter  in  the  ships  of  their 
East  India  Company,  which  lost  their  efficacy  on  the  passage^ 
and  ari  ived  in^rt. 

*  After  having  propa^ted  the  vaccine  at  Cantoii,  as  far  a» 
possibiltly  and  the  political  circumstances  of  the  empire  would 
permit,  And  having  confided  the  further  dissemination  of  it  to 
•  (he  i^hysicians  of  the  English  factory  at  the  above-mentioned 
port,  Balmis  returned  to  Macao,  and  embarked  in  a  Portuguese 
vestdi  for  Lisbon;  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  August. 
In  the  way  he  stopped  at  St.  Helena,  in  which,  as  in  other, 
places,  by  dint  of  exhortation  and  perseverance,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  English  to  adopt  the  astonishing  antidote  which  they 
had  undervalued  for  the  space  of  more  than  eight  years,  though 
it  was  a  discovery  of  their  nation,  and  though  it  was  sent  to 
them  by  Jenner  himself. 

.  '  Of  that  branch  of  the  expedition  which  was  destined  for 
Peru,  it  is  ascertained  that  it  was  shipwrecked  in  one  of  th^ 
tnouths  of  the  river  de  la  Ma§[dalena;  out  having  derived  im- 
mediate succour  from  the  natives,  from  the  magistrates  adja- 
cent, and  from  the  governor  of  Carthagena,  the  Subdirector, 
the  three  members  of  the  faculty  who  accompai^ied  him,  and 
the  children,  were  saved,  with  the  fluid  in  good  preservation, 
which  they  extended  in  that  port  and  its  province  with  activity 
and  success.  Thence  it  was  carried  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  persons  properly  provided  with  all  necessairies  undertook 
the  long  and  painful  navigation  of  the  river  de  la  Magdalen^ ; 
separating,  when  they  reached  the  interior,  to  discharge  their 
commission  in  the  towns  of  TeneriiTe,  Mompox,  Ocana,  Socorro, 
San  Gil  y  Medellin,  in  the  valley  of  Cucuta,  and  in  the  cities 
Pamplona,  Giron,  Tunja»  Velez,  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
bouinood,  until  they  met  at  Santa  Fe  :  leaving  everv  where  Suit- 
able instructions  for  the  members  of  the  facultv,  ana  in  the  more 
considerable  towns,  regulations  conformable  to  those  rules 
Whicb  the  dircicjlor  had  prescribed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
virus ;  which  the  Viceroy  affirms  to  have  oeen  communicated 
to  fifiy  ihoumnd  persons,  without  one  unfavourable  result. 
Towards  the  close  of  March,  1805,  they  prepared  to  continue 
their  jouvney  in  separate  tracks,  for  the  pnrpose  of  extending 
Aiemselves,  with  greater  facility  and  promptitude,  over  the  re* 
maining  districts  of  the  Viceroyalty,  situated  in  the  road  of 
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Popayan^  Cuencas,  and  Quito*  as  far  as  Lima.  .  In  the  August 
foucmiag  they  readbed  Guayaquil. 

*  The  result  of  this  expedition  has  been,  not  merely  to  spread 
the  raceine  among  idi  people,  whether  friends  or  enemies; 
among  Moors,  among  Yisayans,  and  among  Chinese ;  but  also 
to  secure  to  posterity,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty,  the 
perpetuity  of  so  great  a  benefit,  partly  by  means  of  the  central 
committees  that  have  been  estaUished,  as  wdl  as  by  the  discovery 
which  Balmis  made  of  an  indigenous  matter  in  the  cows  of  the> 
▼alley  of  Atlixco,  near  the  city  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan,  where 
the  Adjutant  Antonio  Gutierrez  found  it ;  and  in  the  district  of 
Calabozo,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  where  Don  Caflos  de 
Poio,  physician  of  the  residence,  found  it. 

*  A  multitude  of  observations,  which  will  be  published  without 
delay,  respecting  the  development  of  the  vaccine  in  various 
climes,  ana  respecting  its  eflicacy,  not  merely  in  preventing 
the  natural  small-pox, -but  in  curing,  simultaneously,  other 
norbid  affections  ot  the  human  frame  will  manifest  now  im- 
portant to  humanity  will  prove  the  oonsequegces  of  an  expe* 
Jition  which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

*  Though  the  object  of  this  undertaking  was  limited  to  the 
communication  of  the  vaccine  in  every  quivter,  to  the  instruction 
of  professors,  and  to  the  estaUishment  of  regulations  which 
might  serve  to  render  it  perpetual, — ^nevertheless,  the  director 
has  omitted  no  means  of  renaering  hn  services  beneficial,  at  the 
same  time,  to  agriculture  and  the  sciences.  He  brings  with 
him  a  considerable  collection  of  exotic  plants.  He  has  caused 
to  be  drawn  the  most  valuable  snMects  ra  natural  history.  He 
has  amassed  much  important  information  ;  and,  among  other 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  co^ntry,  not  the  least  consists  in> 
having  imported  a  valuable  assemblage  of  trees  and  vegetables, 
in  a  state  to  admit  of  propagation,  and  which,  being  cultivated 
in  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  that  are  most  congenial  to  their 
growth,  will  render  tbis  expedition  as  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  agriculture,  as  in  those  of  medicine  and  humanity.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  subdirector  and  his  coadjutors,  appointed  to 
carry  these  blessings  to  Peru,  will  shortly  returh  oy  way  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  after  having  accomplished  their  joumeT  through 
that  vicerovahy,  the  vicerovalty  of  Lima,  and  the  districts  of 
Chili  and  Charcas  ;  and  that  thej^r  will  bring  with  them  such 
collections  and  observations  as  they  hare  been  able  to  acquire^ 
according  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  director,  without 
losing  sifilit  of  the  philanthropic  commission  which  they  received 
from  nis  Majesty,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  leal  for  the  welfiire  of 
the  human  race.' 
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An  important  historical  work  on  the  Mahrattas  *  having*  lateljr 
made  its  appearance,  it  becomes  oar  duty  to  lay  before  oar  readenr 
such  an  account  of  it  as  may  enable  them  to  form  an  estimate  both  of 
itsmerits  and  defects.  In  the  performance  of  this  task,  it  is,  however^ 
by  no  means  oar  intention  to  follow  the  aathor  through  the  details 
of  his  work.  The  brief  abstract  to  which  our  limits  would  restrict 
US  coald  only  consist  of  a  review  of  those  more  prominent  features, 
with  which  oar  readers  are  already  familiar,'  or  with  which  a  refe- 
rence to  any  of  the  historians  of  India  would  render  them  acquainted ; 
while  all  those  minute  particulars  which  constitute  the  peculiar 
valae  of  the  present  publication  must  necessarily  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  must  be  excused  from 
entering  upon  an  analysis  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute 
with  justice  to  the  author,  or  with  advantage  to  the  reader.  Before 
proceeding  farther,  we  will,  however,  warn  the  latter  against  an 
error  into  which  the  title  of  the  work  may  lead  him.  This,  indeed, 
sounds  like  something  exclusively  devoted  to  the  a£fairs  of  a  petty 
j^rovince,  but  the  influence,  which  the  turbulent  race  by  whom  that 
province  is  inhabited  have  for  nearly  two  .centuries  exercised  in 
India,  has,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  involved  the  affairs  of  every  ^ 
part  of  the  penmsula  with  their  own  ;  and  the  supremacy  thus  ob- 
tained, together  with  their  martial  character,  has  brought  them  of 
late  years  so  frequently  into  collision  with  the  English,  that  the 
*  History  of  the  Mahrattas,'  during  a  considerable  period,  is  scarcly 
less  extensive  then  the  history  of  India  itself. 

Declining  then  to  enter  into  the  wide  field  which  lies  before  us, 
we  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  offer  a  few  observations  od' 
the  character  of  Captain  Duff's  publication,  first  indicating  in  what 
^pects  we  conceive  him  to  have  erred,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  have 
been  restrained  hya  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  and  afterwards  yield- 
ing to  his  work  that  portion  of  commendation,  to  which,  as  a  whol^, 
we  still  think  it  entitled. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  a  work  so  closely  connected- 
with  the  history  of  India,  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  contrast 
those  leading  principles  which  a  glance  at  that  unhappy  country, 
under  the  dominion  of  its  native  tyrants  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  its' 
foreign  conquerors  on  the  other,  always  suggests  to  us  as  the  dis- 


*  A  *•  History  of  the  Mahnttas/  by  James  Grant  DniT,  Esq.,  raptain  in  the 
lit  or  Grenadier  Regiment  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  late  Political 
Kcsideat  at  SaUre,  8  vols.  8to..   London,  1896. 
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tinguishing  cbaracterbtics  of  their  respective  goyernineBts.  VvAet 
the  former,  the  general  features  of  the  <  History  of  the  Maharashtra' 
are  so  perfectly  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  presented  hy  that  of 
any  of  the  other  ^eat  divisions  of  Bindoostao^  that  a  very  little 
change  of  circumstauces,  and  a  trifling  variation  of  names,  would 
alone  he  requisite  to  raider  them  identical.  Ambition,  here^  as 
elsewhere,  the  ruling  passion,  acrxMnparied  by  all  those  borriUa 
concomitants  which  attend  upon  it  when  uncontrolled  in  its  wUd 
career,  stalks  forth  in  aU  its  naked  ferocity.  The  finest  countries 
on  the  earthy  in  which  ^'  all  but  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine/'  haara 
been,  by  that  spirit  alone  rendered  little  better  then  desolate  wastes  ; 
and  wars,  usurpations,  massacres,  assassinations,  pillage,  and  every 
species  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  crowding  upon  each  other  in  ooa 
long  unbroken  series,  attest  at  once  the  power  aad  the  malignity  of 
the  passion  which  gave  them  birth.  From  the  contenpbtioo  of 
such  a  tedious  catalogue  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  man  upon 
his  fellow,  the  mind  recoils  with  instinctive  horror,,  and  turns  from 
the  disgusting  inquiry, 

*-  Hew  tytaat  blood,  o'ar  BiBoy  a  i^cmi  wide. 
Rolls  to  a  I^ubiukI  thrones  its  exaorable  tide,* 

to  examine  what  Itiive  been  the  effeete  produced  by  the  mihix  of 
Earopeans^  of  their  policy,  aad  of  their  arts  upon  the  cendltmi  of 
the  miserable  people  whom  they  have  invaded,  conquered,  biokea»^ 

and  at  length  subdued.  ■  \ 

*  And  here  we  find  another  passion,  certainly  not  new  to  India,  bat 
never  before  constituting,  under  any  of  its  masters,  whether  Brahmin, 
Rajpoot,  Mahommedan,  or  Mahratta,  the  very  essence  and  soul  of 
its  government,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Ambition  now  giVes  way  to  avarice,  and  the  thirst  of 
power  is  replaced  by  the  thirst  of  gold.  To  the  restless  and  tur- 
bulent Mahratta,  sweeping  and  devastating  enthe  provipees  in  his 
rapid  and  indiscriminate  career  of  plunder  and  df  conquest,  sneceeda 
the  wily  speculator,  intent  solely  on  pecuniary  gains,  careless  of  tlie 
nature  of.  the  means  by  which  those  gains  are  to  be  secured,  aad 
esteeming  the  very  life-blood  of  the  wretehed  Native  as  nnwortbf 
of  a  moment's  thought,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  weightier 
and  more  important  considerations  deduced  from  his  day-book  aad 
his  ledger.  In  him,  the  love  of  conquest  is  no  longer  motived  by 
ambition  and  the  hope  of  plunder  alone;  a» more  permanent  aad- 
powerful  interest  is  superadded  to  these,  in  the  prodpect  of  wrestiBg, 
daily  and  yearly,  until  the  impoverished  wretch  can  yield- no  more, 
from  the  hard  hands  of  the  labourer,  nearly  the  entire  produce  of 
his  industry,  in  the  shape  of  laud-rent  and  monopolies,  carefully 
graduated  to  the  Idghest  pitch  which  it  is  judged  possible  for  him 
to  bear,  to  be  afterwards  remitted  to  J&rope  under  the  name  of 
9urpiua  r^venuey  an  abomination  utterly  unheard  of  and  nnknowa 
under  any  civilized  government  iu  the  world.    A  govcniment  thus 
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•ytt«niallie4  on  the  principles  of  trade,  every  act  of  which  is  swayed 
hf  the  ahnplc  questioii  of  profit  and  loss,  solely  occupied  with  de- 
vising the  means  of  sqaeesing  f)rom  the  unnerved  hands  of  its  sub- 
jects and  of  its  tributaries  the  uttermost  anna  which  they  possess, 
and  of  extondhig  to  every  neighbouring  state  a  participation  in  these 
UessingB  of  its  dominion ;  a  government  which,  fully  aware  of  the 
uncertainty  of  its  tenure,  never  wastes  a  thought  or  spends  a  rupee 
with  the  intent  to  farther  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  over  whom  it  rules — nay  more,  wMch  absolutely  prohibits 
others  from  attempting  to  promote  their  advancement  in  kno^edge 
and  in  morals,  from  a  well-grounded  dread  that  suehan  amelioratiou 
in  their  circttmstasces  would  accelerate  the  moment  when  its  own 
ill-gotten  and  abused  power  must  finally  give  way  b^lore  the  out- 
raged feelings  of  mankind ;  a  government  sa  characterised  presents 
such  aa  anomaly  in  the  history  of  man  as  could  not  be  credited 
without  the  overwhelming  testimony  furnished  by  themselves  in  al- 
most every  document  that  issues  from  their  pens. 

**  The  records  of  the  Company's  government  in  India  are"  truly, 
as  Captain  Duff  remarks,  **  the  best  historical  materials  in  the 
world :  there  we  find  the  reasons  for  every  undertaking,  the  steady 
rules  intended  for  conduct ;  the  hurried  letter  from  the  scene  of 
action ;  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  the  separate  opinions  ol 
the  members  composing  it,  and  their  final  judgment.  The  scrutiny, 
censure,  or  approval  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  fr«m  a  remote 
situation,  and  after  a  long  interval,  bring  to  recollection  all  that 
was  done,  and  all  that  was  speculated ;  what  has  occurred  in  India 
in  the  meantime,  and  what  opinions  have  stood  the  test  of  events." 
In  these  documents,  it  nuiy  be  added,  the  naked  truth  is  distinctly 
visible,  in  all  its  deformity,  through  the  flimsy  covering  which  is 
occasionally  thrown  over  it,  but  which  lis  also  frequently  neglected^ 
from  a  conviction  at  once  of  its  needlessness  and  inutility.  This 
being  the  case,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  in  a  work  professedly 
founded  upon  such  excellent  materials,  the  Mithor  having,  as  he 
states  in  his  preface,  read  the  whole  of  the  Records  of  the  Bombay 
Government,  both  public  and  secret,  up  to  IT^^t  9i)d.  extracted 
from  them  many  large  volumes  of  matter  relative  to  this  subject ; 
having  been  furnished  with  a  compilation  made  by  Mr.  Warden 
from  these  records  for  the  remaining  period  ;  having  also  obtained* 
a  transcript  of  the  records  of  the  old  Surat  fectory,  and  been  al- 
lowed partial  access  to  the  Bengal  correspondence  in  the  Bast 
India  House — ^under  these  circumstances,  we  repeat,  wc  cannot  but 
lament  that  he  has  not  given  us,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  work, 
one  of  these  documents  in  its  entire  state,  or  even  any  extract  from 
them  of  more  than  a  few.  lines  in  length.  Surely  in  a  history  cha- 
racteriased  like  tb^  present,  by  the  number  of  new  facts  which  it 
makes  known»  derived  chiefly  from  unpublished  manuscripts,  (which 
mamisoriptsidso cooiain  Iha  opiuions  and.  rea8€tiiing!i.of  the  chief 
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actors  in  the  eventi  to  which  they  fefer,  and  of  those  hy  frhom  they 
were  controlled,)  the  reader  has  a  right  to  look  for  those  /w^ces 
jueHJicaHveaj  as  the  French  Justly  term  them,  which  can  alone 
enahle  him  to  judge  if  the  nu;ts  are  chrrectly  stated,  and  if  the 
inferences  are  fairly  drawn.  The  author  has,  it  is  true,  heen  most 
laudably  particular  in  giving  reference  to  his  authorities  on  almost 
every  occasion ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  those  authorities 
are  for  the  most  part  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  his  readers, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  judicious  selection  from  the  docu- 
ments themselves  would  haye  rendered  his  work  more  entirely  de- 
serving of  confidence  in  regard  to  facts.  It  would  also  have 
materially  assisted  in  developing  the  motives  of  action  (in  which 
point  consists  nearly  the  whole  of  the  boasted  superiority  of  the 
Company's  records ;)  and  would  thus  have  tended  to  place  in  a 
clearer  light  many  measures,  the  causes  and  objects  of  which  are 
either  left  in  obscurity,  or  are  shown  by  Captain  Duff  in  a  point  of 
view  so  different  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  exhibited  by 
previous  writers,  that  it  is  impossible,  without  an  examination  of 
ihe  original  authorities,  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  with  respect 
to  them. 

In  making  these  observations  we  are  far  from  imputing  to  our 
historian  any  wilful  perversion  of  facts.  A  careful  perusal 
of  his  work,  together  with  a  calm  connderation  of  the  cirenni*' 
stances  under  which  it  was  compiled,  have  totisfied  us  that  it  has 
been  his  endeavour  throughout  to  relate  events  with  honesty  and 
impartiality ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  natural  bias  towards 
the  Company  which  an  old  and  favoured  servant  nmy  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  evince,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  often  l[as  succeeded. 
Still,  however,  we  -dislike  being  compelled  to  pin  our  faith  to 
the  dicta  of  any  man ;  and  would  earnestly  recommend  the  author, 
if  he  have  it  in  his  power,  and  if  no  overruling  circumstances 
forbid  it,  to  publish,  in  a  supplementary  volume,  the  most  import- 
ant and  illustrative  of  those  state  papers  from  which  his  statements 
have  been  derived.  We  say,  if  he  have  it  in  his  power ;  for  we 
cannot  help,  suspecting  that  the  authority  to  which  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  apply  for  '^  permission  to  publbh  the  information* 
which  he  had  collected,  may  at  the  same  time  have  placed  limits 
to  its  permission  which  it  would  be  impossible  {or  him  to  overstep. 
Such  a  prohibition  would  be  worthy  of  that  honourable  Company 
which  is  so  anxious  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  India.  At  all  events,  its  feelings  on  this  head  are 
sufficiently  notorious  to  have  rendered  any  person,  acting  under  its 
sanction  and  subject  to  its  influence,  cautious  in  infringing  upon  so 
important  and  recognized  a  maxim  of  its  policy. 

Connected  with  this  indisposition  to  suffer  the  English  public  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  India,  we  may 
notice  another  omission  in  these  volumes  which  we  fed 
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Btrongly,  Ib  it  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  while  the  author 
describes  with  minuteness  the  condition  of  the  Mahrattarace  under 
their  Native  chiefs,  and  in  particular  dwells  at  length  upon  the 
institutions  of  Sivajee,  the  regenerator  of  their  power,  and  upon 
the  n>odifieations  which  the  system  established  by  him  underwent 
during  the  supremacy  of  the  Peishwas,  (thus  fully  recognizing  the 
principle,  that  these  details  fall  within  the  province  of  history,  of 
which,  in  fact,  they  form  the  most  essential  and  instructiYe  part;) 
he  leayes  us  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  this  extensive  territory,  Under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
Presidency  of  Bombay.  And  what  renders  this  omission  the  more 
remarkable,  is  the  fact  of  Captain  Duff's  having  been,  at  the  period 
of  the  "  settlement"  of  the  Deccan,  appointed  Political  Resident 
at  Satlura,  in  which  capacity  he  was  necessarily  compelled,  as  exer- 
cising all  the  ministerial  functions  of  the  sovereignity,  to  make 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  of  import- 
ance connected  with  that  portion  of  Maharashtra  which  was  placed 
onder  his  control ;  so  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  other 
individual  can  possess  equal  information  on  this  pa|>ticular  branch 
of  the  subject  with  himself. 

We  should  indeed  have  imagined  that  the  closing  chapter  of  a 
history,  terminating  with  a  revolution  that  absolutely  overturned 
the  whole  frame  of  government  previously  established,  and  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  would  naturally 
have  been  occupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  produced  by  this 
sudden  change  upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  the  system  hud  down  for  the  future  admiiustration  of 
iheir  afhirs.  But  uitfortunately  nothing  like  this  exposition  is  to 
be  found  in  the  volumes  before  us  ;  and  nearly  the  entire  sum  of 
what  we  learn  upon  that  all-important  subject  is,  that  the  territory 
of  the  Peishwa  was  divided  into  four  districts,  three  of  which  were 
pennanently  retained  by  the  conquerors  in  their  own  immediate 
possession ;  while  the  fourth,  that  of  Satara,  was,  after  an  interval 
of  three  years,  during  which  the  infiant  Ridah  of  seven-and-twenty 
had  been  trained  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  good  government  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  Captain  in  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  delivered 
over  to  his  own  charge,  he  agreeing  to  hold  it  **  in  subordinate  co- 
operation to  the  British  Government.''  Add  to  this,  that  the  people 
were  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  no  innovations  were  to  be 
miade  upon  ancient  rights,  and  that  no  change  was  to  be  introduced 
except  the  better  administration  of  the  ancient  laws;  that  the  reve- 
nue was  to  be  collected  by  government  agents,  instead  of  being 
fiurmed  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  that  certain  of  the  jagheerdars, 
who  had  evinced  a  disposition  favourable  to  the  British  interests, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  jagheers ;  and  the  ' 
reader  will  have  (with  the  exception  of  one  solitary,  but  valuable, 
paragraph  on  the  judicial  system,)  nearly  as  complete  an  idea  of 
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the  amount  of  information  to  be  derlrtid  from  tfais '  cliapter  in 
though  he  had  perused  it  with  the  most  persevering  attention.  But 
of  the  system  on  whieh  the  civil  admimstFation  iras  to  be  oondncted ; 
of  the  manner  in  whieh»  and^  the  officers  by  whom,  justice  was  to 
administered^  and  (what  is  an  infimtely  more  important  coasU 
deration  ivith.  the  Company's  government)  the  revenue  was  to  ba 
eollected ;  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  tliat  revenue  ;  ai^d  finally^ 
of  all  those  statistical-  details  which  are  capable  of  giving  an  insight 
into  the  real  condition  and  prospects  of  the  people,  we  are  eitber 
left  in  complete  ignorance,  or  induced  to  found  conjectures,  in  aft 
probability  erroneous,  upon  a  few  slight  and  imperfect  hints.  It 
may  be  that  the  author  considen  the  information  of  this  kind,  ae*^ 
quired  by  mean*  of  his  situation  at  Satara^  in  the  light  of  offiaial 
aecrets,  which  it  would  be  a  sort  of  treason  to  disclose.  In  this 
case,  we  must  respect  his  motives,  wldle  we  regret  that  they  have 
deprived  us  of  the  fruits  of  his  investigations,  and  while  we  also 
express  the  contempt  we  feel  for  Uiat  pitiful  pdlicy  on  the  part  of 
his  masters,  which  could  impress  him  with  snoh  an  idea. 

On  a  review  of  what  we  have  written,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive^ 
that  80  much  of  it  is  couched  in  the  language  of  complaint ;  but 
this  language  hatf  been  foroed  front  us,  not  by  the  contenta  of  the 
volumes  themselves,  but  by  those  omissions  in  them  from  whiA 
We  have  experienced  no  small  disappointment,  and  for  wbirh  we 
are  unwilling  to  hold  the  author  respomfible.  Had  we,  indeed,  been 
criticising  a  work,  the  hasty  compilation  of  one  who,  having  no  very 
deep  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  had  contented  himself  wtlli 
borrowing  his  statements  from  the  most  easily  accessible  authorities^ 
however  imperfect  such  a  production  might  have  been,  we  dionld 
hardly  have  taken  the  pains  to  particuluise  its  defidencies.  Bst 
the  present  history  is  of  an  entirely  different  chaimcten  Is  it  ihm 
author  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  render  hb  work  as  tt/a^^ 
plete  and  aceurate  a  record  of  events  as  could  be  derived  from  tlie 
tdmost  unbounded  command  which  he  possessed  of  original  a«tiia<* 
rities,  aa  well  Native  as  British.  The  vast  mass  of  the  former«< 
which  his  <^cial  situation  and  the  kindness  of  his  friends  pla<M 
at  his  disposal,  have  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  not  only  to 
correct,  in  many  instances,  the  statements  of  the  latter^  bo€  alao  ts 
supply  much  new  and  interesting  infonnatioa,  whidl  cbaM  not  [ 
been  obtained  from  other  soarees.  Th^  labour  and  research  i 
ployed  in  the  exanunation  and  comparison  of  such  a  body  of 
teniUs  as  those  enumerated  in  the  prefoee;  and  ia  thei 
and  arrangement  of  that  portion  of  their  eosMntri  which  wasTndged 
of  sufficaent  importance  to  be  aubsritted  to  the  pubUc,  msatf  kats 
been  great  indeed.  And  if»  in  the  eourse  of  the  mfarate  dethil  into 
which  the  author  has  entered,  he  should  appear  osfSasioiislly  ts 
have  dwelt  npon  matters  ol  trivial  interest,  it  shoold  be  rsmsmbMd 
that  this  is  a  blemish  almost,  inseparable  from  the  tteslmeat  of  s 
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snbject  scarcdy  iattempted  before,  and  that,  at  all  eveats,  it  is  a- 
fault  much  more  pardonable  than  its  contrary. 

The  reflections  interspersed  thronghont  the  narrative  are  neither 
numenms  nor  obtmsive ;  nor  are  they,  in  general,  distinguished  by 
raueh  depth  of  judgment,  or  by  the  extent  of  the  riews  which  they 
embrace.  We  should  rather  be  inclined  to  characterize  them  as 
the  plain  expressions  of  an  honest  opinion,  and  where  the  interests 
of  the  Company  are  not  immediately  concerned,  they  are  mostly 
just  and  pertinent  We  may  cite  as  an  instance  that  paragraph  of 
Uie  concluding  chapter,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  as  con- 
taining the  author's  opinions  on  one  most  important  branch  of  the 
judicial  system.  These  opinions  so  fully  agree,  not  only  with  oi^r 
own,  but  with  those  of  all  practical  and  unbiassed  men,  that  could 
we  any  longer  feel  surprise  at  the  perverse  obstinacy  with  which 
the  Company's  Government  refuses  to  its  subjects  all  the  advajitages* 
enjoyed  by  their  ancestors,  while  it  studiously  perpetrates  every 
Oppression  by  which  they  were  ground  down,  we  should  undoubtedly 
experience  that  feeling  in  the  highest  degree  with  regard  to  the' 
present  subject.    The  author  says  : 

'  Tbe  Panchayet  was  the  ordinary  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  civil  suits, 
and  it  is  that  which  gives,  and,  if  judiciously  administered,  always  will  give, 
more  satislkction,  and  lie,  in  their  own  opinion,  of  greater  benefit  to  the  inha- 
bitaats  of  Maharashtra  than  any  other  mode  of  trial.  The  English  officers  of 
government^  who  had  been  accustomed  to  tlie  courts  of  Udalut,  could  not  re- 
concile themseWes  to  the  corruption,  delay,  and  apparent  injustice  of  some  of  ' 
their  decisions  ;  but  in  commenting  on  the  evils  of  the  Mahratta  svstem,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  forgot  the  many  defects  of  their  own.  Although  Pan* 
chayets  are  continued  under  the  Provisional  Government,  which  is  still  main«  , 
tained  in  the  conquered  territory,  it  Is  to  be  apprehended  they  can  neither 
exist,  nor  have  a  filr  trial,  where,  whilst  some  are  prejudiced,  others,  over- ' 
wheiaed  by  business  of  various  kinds,  are  discouraged  by  thedifficiiltles  they 
find  in  the  system ;  and  a  few  (though  I  do  believe  such  selfishness  in  the . 
present  state  of  feeling  to  be  rare}  considering  it  at  variance  with  the  interests 
of  the  Civil  Scrvioe,  only  strive  to  discover  objections,  wMcfa  in  some  shape 
may  be  found  to  every  form  of  administration,  but  which  timft  and  vigilanoe 
would,  in  this  instance,  in  a  great  measure,  remo\e.  On  the  temper,  zeal,  and 
perseverance  of  the  Government  officers,  much  must  depend :  Punchayets, 
where  neglected  or  merely  toleimted,  cannot  prosper ;  they  require  a  pure  and^ 
steady  superintendance,  with  all  the  weight  of  authority,  to  correct  and  amend 
the  faults  of  the  oeople,  which  are  confounded  with  the  defects  of  the  system. 
A  very  active  able  agency  would  at  first  be  necessary  after  a  plan^of  reform 
had  been  digested ;  but  once  instituted,  car^Uy  watched  and  encouraged  at 
the  outset,  and  cairied  on  for  a  time,  much  less  interference  would  become  re- 
quisite on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  not  only  would  tbe  Natives  be 
oMled  on  to  administer  justice  in  the  form  most  popular  among  them,  bat, 
leaving  advantages  to  policy  out  of  the  question,  the  Pnnchayet  ndght  be  made 
a  powerful  instrument  for  improving  the  ndada  and  amending  the  morals  of  th^ 
Haaives  of  India.  At  preseat,  even  in  the  JMahratta  eoontry,  these  who  hare 
a  suit 'will  frequently  solicit  the  decision  of  an  English  Judge ;  but  the  same  - 
persons,  if  Intelligent  men,  when  exempt  from  the  impulse  which  influences 
their  opinions  nmfer  such  circumstances,  will  Invariably  declare,  that  the  Pan- 
ehayec  in  eivil  cases  is  hr  better  snited  to  the  eountry  U  large  than  any  mode 
of  decAslott  by  Uidlvidttals,*— vol.  ill.  p.  400,  7. 

Thasa  remarks  are  sensible  and  judkloaa :  bat  we  must  confess, 
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that  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the  oeglkt 
and  almost  abandonment  into  which  the  Punchayet  has  fallen,  with 
the  declaration  (page  486)  that  under  the  British  rule  the  people 
*^  were  to  expect  no  change  but  the  better  administration  of  their 
ownlawSy"  and  with  the  previous  assertions  (vol.  i.  p.  234)  that 
*'  the  judicial  system  of  Sivajee,  in  civil  cases,  was  that  of  Punchayet, 
which  had  intfariably  obtained  in  the  country,"  and  (vol.  ii.  p.  237) 
that  **  in  civil  cases  the  Punchayets  were  the  ordinary  tribunals,"  as^ 
sertions  repeated  indeed  in  the  opening  line  of  the  passage  which  we 
have  just  quQted.  That  this  excellent  institution  was  respected  and 
even  improved  by  their  Mohammedan  rulers,  who  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience of  the  benefits  of  such  a  system  among  themselves,  we  have 
the  best  authority  for  believing.  ^  Disputes,"  says  our  author,  (vol.  i. 
p.  79,80)  '^  relating  to  hereditary  office  or  landed  property,  were  de- 
cided by  punchayet.  Under  (he  Beejapoor  state,  in  cases  of  heredi- 
tary property  where  the  Government  was  a  party,  there  were  about 
fifteen  persons  assembled  on  the  Punchayet  By  some  old  writings 
I  have  seen,  two  thirds  of  these  appear  to  have  been  Mohammedans, 
and  one  third  Hindoos.  With  regard  to  the  Ahmednugur  state,  I 
have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  of  gaining  information ;  but, 
that  claims  relating  to  hereditary  property  were  settled  by  Pun- 
chayet, the  old  papers  in  every  district  will  prove."  So  justly  was 
the  Punchayet  appreciated  by  the  Mohanmiedan  conquerors  of  the 
Deccan ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  British  rulers,  for  those  who  justly 
boast  of  trial  by  jury  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  own  institutions, 
to  deprive  the  miserable  Hindoo  ef  those  first  rudiments  of  the  same 
system,  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed  from  time  immemorial, 
and  which,  if  properly  encouraged  and  developed,  might  one  day 
hipive  expanded  into  almost  equid  perfection  with  that  whkh  Eng* 
lishmen  enjoy. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the'  Author's  observations  on  the  same 
subject  with  reference  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction. 

*  The  criminal  law  in  the  conqaered  territory  was  administered,  as  It 
ninally  had  been,  by  the  decision  of  individual  jodg es,  assisted  by  Hindoo 
anthority  in  regulating  the  measure  of  punishment ;  but  the  evidence  and 
sentences,  in  all  important  cases,  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
niissioner  before  being  carried  into  execution.  Punchayets,  in  criiminal 
cases,  had  been  Icnown  in  the  Satara  country,  constituted  of  the  servants  of 
Government.  Hie  same  mode  was  rerived  in  that  territory,  but  Punchayets, 
in  criminal  cases,  might  be  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  people,  althoua&  the 
advantages  of  a  trial  by  Jury  would  not  be  at  first  appreciated,  and  woud  re- 
quire to  be  introduced  by  persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Natives.* 
Vol.  a.  p.  4078. 

From  this  passage  we  learn  that  the  Gompany^s  Government  has 
been  guilty  of  stretching  its  liberality  so  far  as  to  tolerate  even 
trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases,  provided  the  jurors  are  chosen  from 
among  its  own  servanto.    Wonderful  generosity ! 

The  reader  will  see,  by  the  foregobg  extracts,  that  the  style  of 
the  work  is  not  altogether  free  -from  blemish ;  but  this  is  a  i  ' 
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To  a  Lady,  oiiherBMh^day. 

consideration,  an^  we  agree  with  tbe  Author  that  perfect  fai^y 
of  composition  is  hardly  to  he  expected  from  one, "  who,  haying 
quoted  school  at  sixteto,  has  heen  constantly  occupied  nearly  aiae- 
tenths  of  the  next  twentyrone  years  of  his  life  in  the  most  actirer 
duties  of  the  civil  or  military  sernces  of  India."  But  while  we 
readily  admit  this  excuse  for  the  individual,  we  cannot  slnit  our 
«yes  to  the  defects  of  the  system  from  which  it  Springs ;  nor  can 
we  foiget  that,  while  this  system  is  so  fatal  to  the  minor  graces  of 
compoaition,  it  equally  precludes  the  attainment  of  some  of  those 
more  solid  advantages  of  which  many  of  the  Company's  servants  in 
India  are  compelled  through  life  vainly  to  lament  the  want. 


TO  A   LADY,   ON   HEE  BIRTH-DAY. 

Oh  !  born  to  Uen,  and  to  adorn^ 
WhateTer  land  thy.  footstep*  tread  I 

And,  like  the  blush  of  inftat  morn, .  . 
Anwad  thee  light  and  joy  to  shed,—. 

How  shall  a  heart,  enthraird  like  mine, 
-  Bomihg  to  breathe  Ah  impassion*d  \k$ 
To  Beauty's  and  to  Vhrtue's  shrine, 
fts  pure  and  hallowed  piiisring  pay  ? 

Should  base  Suspicion,  luridng  near,    . 

Tell  thee  't  is  Flattery's  poison'd  tongue 
That  pours  its  aeeent  on  thine  car. 

And  swells  the- soft  seductive  song,— 

Turn  to  .thine  own  approving  heart, 
'    And  it  wUl spam  tns dark  design;   . 
Allpure  and  lovvly  as  thou  art, 
Thy  soul  sincere  will  vouch  for  mine.  . 

He  who  has  read  the  exalted  soul 

That  beams,  that  boms,  that  fills  thine  eye. 
Sees,  written  on  th'  impiortal  scrdU 

"  Tnith;  Viifae,  Honour,  Purhy." 
And.eould  he  dare,  wHh  Flattery's  wile, 

To  stain  what  Time  shall  sully  never. 
One  recollection  of  thy  smile 

Would  dash  to  earth  the  pen  for  ever. 
That  eye— that  80ul--that  sndlfr-aycu  mo«»— 

That  aU*subdulng  witchery. 
Which,  like  ttae  spdls  of  ancient  lore, 

Tum'd  Freedom  to  Captivity, 

And  binds  in  silken  ohains  of  love. 
Brawn  by  Enchantment's  fUry  wtoKi, 

All  who  within  th3^  elfcle  movei, 
Impasston'd  by  its'  influence  bland ; 

Theg»-thoao    have  met  my  ardent  gate ; 

And  oh  1  could  ttee  my  nmse  intpire, 
Then — ^but  it'  must  not  be^-my  lays 

Shoilld'bam  wifh  more  than  BMrtal  f  rai 
Orhntal  Herald,  Vol.  10.  9  N 
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Ym,  EzMttenee !  arafoTed  of  Hmtmi  1 
ForUddeo  be  th*  unpanionM  itniA— 

And  be  tbe  Bpell  tbal  bovnd  me,  riven, 
To  bring  ne  beek  to  fluth  again* 

Tben  ihall  I  biSl  A*  awiMoal  6Kf, 
Wben  angels,  waftohlng  o'er  ikf  Urlh. 

W>  eipeetaat  bokoms,  beating  bigb, 
Gare  thee  to  grace,  to  bless  our  eartb. 

Let  fMtIre  mirth,  exnltfaig  tong^ 
And  eveiy  bounding  throb  of  jojr, 
.    Mingle  in  one  tunmUaom  throng, 
To  rend  with  paan^riionia  the  iky. 

Yes  f  bend  to  Heaven  devotion's  knee. 
And  swell  to  Heaven  the  solemn  peal ; 

And  bid  the  lofUeet  mlnstr^sy 
Una  atl-attspldons  nvMaeot  tadl. 

For  whether  in  thine  InAmt  years, 
*lfid  highland  solimdes  nnknma. 

Or  whether  with  high-titled  peers, 
Oraeing  a  eoronel  or  throne ; 

mill,  still  in  comlienee  the  i 


In  IninMaaee  of  IpTsliest  vodth, 
Or  loftier  4Hk,  er  prender  ftme, 
Umnovadln  sopl,  naalMgndki  IMl^ 

'TIS  tUne  apiiand  fhy  piih^aahad 
LMb,  Hgfal,  and  love,  in.0M  brtfii 

And  scatter,  by  tUyasitfietmid, 
Swedt  bsds  of  Joy,  wtoa  Ihonis  waold  raise. 

Uve,  thin,dlvln»Paiibdllon!  live, 

The  partner  of  diy  ftde  to  Ueks ; 
To  Urn  thy  hrifhiest  Inrtia  glv»^ 

Tdaa  thy  mMUIsr  UiveHnesi 

While  he  Oa  wteM  iSkf  aoal  lapogsj. 

Bound  Inr  tile  holieet,  pnrast  He, 
MThose  path  thyamUes  canalraw  with  reset, 

ShalOotai  thb  geaoRll  soi«  of  joy. 

Atti^oh!  ifheirtiohanhlytea 
IflMt  wUraertona  aoftwadeneemofa, 

And  llngw  alill  among  tiie  strings 
Tlie  mnmmr  of  his  atrain  lo  pour,*-?* 

"TwouM  tMI  thee,  that,  in nilest  faims, 
Nataiod  by  fell  Misfoflnae^a  hand. 

Cradled  in  tempeela,  named  hi  i 
Andbiedh&DBMsr'al 


I  sHU  are  Imam  thai  waimly  tel 
All  that  roflnes  and  graaas  Ufe,— 
Aye,  deeper  ten  the- wound*  of  steel 
That  gush  amid  te  battle's  strife. 

flOne  is  that  lorm,  and  mine  that  heart, 
And  mine  the  Imnh  uraneasnfed  stoai 

Uhfoimed  hi  poHshM  aehools  of  art. 
But,  lAi  not,  h^ply,  sang  lii.valA. 

For  deep  within  that  hsnrt  shall  dwaU, 


Till  nature's  parnle  tide  shall  «tay, 
fhe  strona,  th'  indaaDlttble  speU 
Thm  Kigns  o'er  Uds  auspicious  day. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  StODY  OP  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Whether  thfe  theory  of  those  politicians  who  delight  in  tracing 
the  greatest  events  in  the  moral  world  to  causes  the  most  trifling, 
be  well  or  ill  founded,  it  b  at  least  certain,  that  in  the  phTsical 
world  the  most  important  results  are  effected  by  agents  indiiddually 
contemptible,  and  at  the  first  glance  apparently  quite  inadequate 
to  the  office  which  they  perform.  If  we  contrast  the  white  ant  or 
the  )ocuat  with  the  ferocious  tiger  or  the  bulky  elephant,  how  com- 
paratively insignificant  is  the  feeble  minuteness  of  the  former  to 
the  power  and  mass  of  the  latter.  Yet  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
due  equilibrium  among  the  productions  of  nature,  by  whieh  alone 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  is  preserved,  the  Creator  would  seem  to 
have  relied  less  on  the  more  mighty  and  perfect  of  his  works,  than 
on  those  which  in  many  instances  almost  escape  the  attention  of 
the  common  observer.  The  insect  tribes  appear  bdeed  to  have 
been  particularlv  selected  for  this  indispensable  purpose.  Tp 
restrain  within  fit  bounds  the  tendency  of  one  class  of  vegetation 
to  preponderate  over  another  to  its  entire  destruction ;  to  remove 
whatever  has  become  useless,  and  thus  to  make  room  for  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  succession  of  more  valuable  productions  ;  and  to  with- 
draw altogether  from  the  face  of  nature  those  impurities  which,  by 
their  loathM>me  appearance  and  effluvia,  would  defile  her  beauties ; 
these  are  among  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  insect  world^  and  ad- 
mirably are  those  duties  performed.  The  innumerable  multitudes 
in  which  they  swarm  together  more  than  compensate  for  their  in- 
dividual deficiency  in  size'  and  power ;  insomuch  that  it  h^  been 
asserted  by  Linnaeus,  and  circumstances  appear  to  support  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement,  that  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  eggs 
deposited  by  three  of  our  conmion  blue-bottle  Aes  would  devour 
the  carcase  of  a  deadi  horse  in  less  time  than  the  same  task  could 
be  performed  by  a  lion. 

Animals  to  which  has  been  intrusted  so  large  a  share  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  universe  are  surely  not  undeserving  of  the  attention  of 
{he  philosopher.  Yet  the  study  of  their  habits  and  instincts  has 
fiot  only  been  generally  neglected,  but  has  even  attached  to  tliose 
who  pursued  it  some  portion  of  ridicule,  which  has  ^ecn  bestowed 
on  the  "  butterfly  catcher"  equally  by  those  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  learned  and  by  the  confessedly  illiterate.  Some  illustrious 
names  have  however  risen  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  their  con- 
t«&poraries,  and  have  been  rewarded  for  their  devotion  to  the 
stu^  of  entomology  by  dbcoveries  of  the  highest  interest.  Bay, 
the  greatest  naturalist  whom  Englaud  has  produced ;  Li9ter,  whose 
extensive  coUectioia  of  accurate  represenlationa  of  shells  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  the  century  and  a  half  which  has  elapsed  since 
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its  publicadon ;  and  Derlmniy  wbose  researches  among  the  wdrks 
of  the  Creation  for  proofs  of  the  heing  and  attributes  of  a  God, 
led  him  to  a  close  investigation  of  tlie  maaneiB  of  these  miimte  but 
powerful  instruments  of  his  will,  desenre  particular  distinction  as 
entomologists.  But  since  their  days,  entomology,  as.  a  science  of 
observation^  remained  almost  stationary  among  us,  while  in  other 
countries  Reaumur,  De  Geer,  and  the  Hubers  were  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  exploring  its  wonders.  To  counterbalance  the  vast  stores 
pf  information  amassed  by  these  indefatigable  inrestigators,  Eng- 
land had  little  to  offer  except  the  occasional  notices  of  travellersy 
brief  and  unscientific  communications  to  the  Magazines  of  the  day, 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  brown-tailed  moth,,  whose 
caterpillar  in  1782  caused  such  alarm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  some  &cts  recorded  by  Mr.  Marshams.  Our  defi- 
ciency has  however  of  late  been  amply  repaired  by  an  entomologist, 
at  once  a  systematist  and  an  observer,  whose  acuteness  and  zeal 
entitle  him  tp  rank  with  the  foremost  in  the  science.  In  his  ad- 
mirable Monograph  of  the  bees  of  his  native  country,  and  in  his 
numerous  communications  to  the .  linnsean  Society,  the  Reverend 
W.  Kirby  has  furnished  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  his  talents 
for  observation  and  inquiry,  and  of  his  acquirements  in  a  branch  tff 
natural  history  to  the  cultivation  of  which  he  has  devoted  all  those 
moments  of  a  long  life  which  could  be  spared  from  the  active  dis- 
charge of  the  benevolent  duties  of  a  christian  pastor.  To  rescue 
his  favourite  pursuit  froni  the  unmerited  contempt  to  which  it  had 
been  consigned,  to  point  out  to  others  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages resulting  from  its  cultivation,  and  to  smooth  the  path  by 
w^ch  it  was  to  be  attained,  he  determined,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Spence,  (whose  name  was  also  well,  though  not  so  extensively 
known,)  on  publishing  an  elementary  work,  the  earlier  volumes  of 
which  appeared  some  years  since,  but  of  which  the  concluding 
portion  has  only  recently  been  given  to  the  world.* 

The  work  which  has  resulted  from  the  joint  labours  of  these 
scientific  friends  stands  alone  among  the  class  of  publications  .t« 
which  at  first  sight  it  would  be  assigned.  Hitherto  introductions 
to  particular  branches  of  knowledge  have  been  exclusively  either 
of  a  popular,  or  of  a  scientific  cast.  Those  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, designed  in  some  cf)ses  merely  for  the  amusement  of  children, 
and  in  others  having  a  higher  aim  in  the  gratification  of  the  literary 
loiterer,  have  been  universally  deficient  in  scientific  value.  Their 
authors  indeed,  often  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science 
ihey  professed  to  treat,  and  generally  unversed  in  its  minuter  de- 


*  An  Introdoction  to  Entomolory ;  or  Elements  of  the  Natnnl  History  of 
Inseets.  WithpUtes.  By  WiUlam  Kirby,  M.  A.  F.  R.«iia  L.  S.snd  WilliMi 
l!0q.  F.  L.  8.— VOs.  I  and  II.    TUrd  edilloa.— Vols.  IH  and  IV. 
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tails;  musthavefidledy  immediately  and  utterly,  had  they  attempted 
to  communicate  to  their  readers  that  information  of  which  they 
were  themselves  entirely  destitute.  Aware  of  their  incapacity 
they  wisely  abstained  from  any  but  the  most  general  attempts  at 
instruction)  and  relied  principally  on  delineating  in  glowing  colours 
the  more  striking  and  pleasing  features  of  that  department  of 
which  they  proposed  to  furnish. merely  an  attractive  view.  The 
productions  of  such  writers  must  of  necessity  be  superficial,  and 
thouffh  perhaps  adapted  to  induce  attention  to  the  subject,  they 
could  not  fail  to  disappoint  the  reader  whose  expectations  they 
had  tended  to  excite. 

Aloof  from  these,  almost  as  though  afraid  of  contagion  from 
their  approach,  stood  the  authors  of  scientific  introductions.  Themi- 
selves  intimately  skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  the  department  which 
they  cultivated,  and  in  the  deeper  mysteries  of  which  their  atten-* 
tion  was  absorbed,  its  severer  beauties  alone  appear  to  have  beei\ 
deemed  worthy  of  their  elucidation.  Aiming,  perhaps,  at  an  ap- 
pearance of  profoundness  and  purity  of  science,  they  rejected  aU 
the  ornaments  of  style  from  their  compositions,  in  which  brevity, 
so  determined  as  to  assume  the  form  of  definition,  and  facts,  ex- 
hibited in  the  unadorned  and  uncaptivatbg  nakedness  of  truth, 
were  the  points  to  be  attained.  Productions  thus  essentially  dry 
and  technical,  possessed  of  course  no  attractions  for  the  general 
reader,  and  were  even  frequently  thrown  aside  by  the  commencing 
student,  who  was  at  once  deterred  from  the  farther  pursuit  of  the 
science  by  the  forbidding  a^ect  under  which  it  was  presented  to 
bis  notice. 

If  the  authors  of  the  *  Introduction  to  Entomology'  had.rer 
strained  themselves  within  the  beaten  track  of  their  predecessors,, 
their  high  scientific  acquirements  would  doubtless  have  enrolled 
them  in  the  latter  of  these  classes.  They  would  then  have  pro- 
duced a  work  which,  while  it  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  science,  would  have  materiaUy  assisted  the  advanced 
student,  but  which  to  the  uninitiated  would  have  presented  a  mere 
blank.  Such,  however,  was  not  their  object.  While  they  turned 
at  maintaining  among  the  learned  the  stetion  which  they  had  de- 
servedly obtained  by  their  former  labours,  it  was  equally  their  de- 
sire to  make  proselytes  from  among  the  unlearned.  To  accom- 
plish this  double  purpose,  a  new  path  was  to  be  tried,  and  they 
have  succeeded  in  tracing  one  which  has  proved  admirably  adapted 
to  ensure  complete  success.  By  a  happy  combination  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  the  plans  previously  pursued,  with  a  familiar  and 
pleasing  style,  their  work  has  been  rendered  attractive  to  every 
class  of  readers.  The  professed  entomologist,  however  profouva 
may  have  been  hb .  researches,  will  be  no  less  interested  in  the 
novel  views  and  facts  which  they  have  developed,  than  wilt  the  un- 
practised novice  in  the  delightful  information  derived  fromi  their* 
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copious  Mustnfloi^  of  i^f!  Mtsiiasi  khi  umAetM  haH^eU  of  tte 
itaect  woild.  ' 

Of  the  natural  history  of  msects,  tiiesf;  Tolames  may  bdeed  he 
considered  as  furnishing  a  complete  encyctopsMliay  easy  of  reference 
fiom  the  arrangement  adopted,  and  condensing  withb  a  moderate 
compass  the  whole  of  the  leading  facts  spre^  oyer  an  immense 
■mnber  of  books,  the  labour  of  oohsulting  which  it  renden  perfectly 
mmecessary  for  general  purposes.  To  the  information  derived 
from  the  accurate  and  systematic  Dc  Oeer,  the  obserring  Reaumur, 
the  patiently  scrutinizing  Hubers,  (emulating  in  tbeii'  perseTerance 
and  industry  the  bee  and  the  aat,  to  whose  history  they  devoted 
themselves,)  from  Lyonnet,  Marcel  de  Serres,  and  every  accessfble 
source  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed,  the  authors  have  added^ 
fipom  their  personal  observations,  many  facts  not  inferior  in  interest 
to   those  collected  from  theit  predecessors.     They  have  dwell 

Specially  on  the  noxious  nod  beneficial  pro^rties  of  insects :  their 
ection  for  their  young ;  their  food  and  modes  of  obtaining  it ; 
thei^  habitations ;  their  societies ;  their  means  of  defence ;  their 
metamorphoses,  8bc. ;  and  have  pursued  their  inqijdries  on  each  of 
thdse  subjects  t&rough  the  Whole  of  that  extensive  class  of  animated 
naturd  to  which  their  views  have  been  directed.  Not  a  single  pobi 
of  interest  appears  to  hav^  escaped  thenr  rioticeWhUe  compiling 
their  digest  of  entomological  Knowted]g<^,  from  the  gretkter  patrt  of 
which  all  technical  expressions  hove  been  purposely  bamshed,  ex- 
ce]it  such  as  were  indispensably  necessary  to  indicate  with  preci- 
sion the  object  designated.  By  thiiB  abstinettc^i  from  t!ie  parMe  tft 
science,  and  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  explanations  of  the 
more  usual  terms,  tbb  wOiic  is  rendcirod  iatdligible  to  aU. 

Within  the  space  wbich  we  can  fairly  borr<hr  from  Subjeets  more 

closely  connected  with  the  immediate  interests  of  AnAnkibd,  if 

woulabe  impossible  to  furnish  any  thmg  Kke  an  atadysiS  of  the 

contents  of  these  volumes.    It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  CM-' 

ftne  ourselves  to  characterizing  them  in  such  geneial  terras  of 

eulogy  as  their  merits  justly  demand  ;  and  we  have  been  induoed 

thus  to  notice  them  principally  by  the  desire  of  introducing  to  those 

who,  from  distant  residence,  may  possibly  be  un'acqoaintea  with  its 

existence,  a  work  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  a  pleoaag  and  te- 

struclive  source  of  recreation  during  those  leisure  houkvtn  wliieh  tho 

mind  seeks  relief  horn  the  more  important  concerns  of  life.    la 

observbg  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  foresight  displayed  by  insects  ht 

the  varied  contrivances  and  proceedings  which  they  adopt  for  the 

ftilfilment  of  the  duties  allotted  to  theih  by  Nature,  wf  ff  be  fooutf 

an  ample  source  of  mentid  gratSficadon,  Imd  a  remedy  fiir  tiial 

tedium  which  the  want  of  active  iempioyitieiiC  bo  fir^nently  casttr 

around  the  retirement  of  a  cottntry  Rfb.    The  investigatioD  will, 

moreover,  lead  to  numerous  and  novel  ilhfstratl6iis  of  those  iMni 

lessons  so  frequently  bculcated  from  the  example  of  iasectsf  mA 
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win  Mtisf aetorily  proTe  that  aatiqiiity  has  not  erred  in  bedding  forth 
as  patterns  for^  imitation  the  Tutnee  exUUted  by  many  of  these 
minute  pliiloeophers. 

When»  at  the  commencement  of  oor  notice,  we  adverted  to  the 
general  existence  of  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  pnisnits  of  the 
entomologist,  we  alloded  to  that  which  mnst  now,  we  apprehend, 
be  rapidly  declining  among  us  ;  at  least,  if  the  side  witbin  a  l^w 
years  of  three  editions  of  the  first  two  yolumes  of  the  '  Introduction 
to  Bntomology '  be  not  a  most  fallacioos  criterion.  To  the  attrac- 
tions of  its  style,  and  the  amusing  character  of  the  information 
which  it  imparts,  mnst  be  attributed  the  popularity  wldch  it  has 
obtained ;  and  its  extensive  circulatiop  must  have  already  done 
much  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  entertained  against  the  seieaee 
of  which  it  treats.  In  the  more  general  spread  of  Icnowtsdga  on 
the  subject,  effected  through  its  means,  a  higher  and  more  eorpeet 
estimate  of  the  value  of  some  acquaintance  ^th  tlie.naturtf  irislory 
of  insects  must  liave  been  formed.  The  will  of  no  future  Lady 
Olanville  will  be  attempted  to  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity, the  sole  proof  of  deranged  intellect  relied  on  eonsMwin  m 
fondness  for  collecting  insects ;  nor  will  any  imitator  of  Mser 
meet  wHIh  the  like  encouragement  from  his  friends,  on  exlubiting 
to  them  his  figures  of  iaseots :  one  oommending  him  for  eanriojAig 
Us  epare  time  in  preparing  prints  for  the  amnaement  of  cUlaran,  ift 
order  to  lEeep  them  out  of  mischief,  while  anotliar  admitted  that 
they  niiffht  furnish  veij  pretty  pattens  for  ladies^  apronti  TbMM 
the  students  of  entomology  are  not  without  Idglmr  alma  wOl  be 
nadily  aUowed  by  every  rMder  of  the  wiorfc  of  Messrs.  KIrlqr  and 
Spence,  even  though  he  should  not  be  snfiicientty  attncted  to  Um 
ieienoe,  as  maay  undoubtedly  wOl^  to  seek  in  its  cultivation  the 
^  of  Uileiswi  hours. 


aoNNBT. 

TUAT  bee,  the  mirror  of  thy  tender  sonl ; 

That  eye,  whose  lustre  warms  the  ooldest  heart ; 

That  vottth,  whose  smile  the  sweetest  charms  hnpart. 
And  every  impalse  of  the  snind  oontrol : 
lP?!th  that  fond  look  thai  womds  when  ^t  woald  oonsola, 

And  wakes  aflhctton's  keen  lmpas4oa*d  Maart, 

And  throws  nneonicioaily  the  sharpest  dart 
That  ever  from  fowir  Beaaly's  slaaees  stole  ; 
Babdae  my  spirit  with  resistless  power. 

And  every  thoaght,  save  that  of  love,  dlanisa. 
Oh  r  oonld  thy  votary  at  this  tranquil  honr, 

But  crown  his  hopes  with  Hymen*s  holy  kiss, 
In  vain  the  threatening  stoms  of  life  weald  lower. 

To  dottd  my  soul's  unatteraUe  bliss. 

J.  ^ 
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THB  HARDWSCKfi   FAMILV. 

« 

To  the  Editor  o/4he  Oriental  Herald.      .    ^ 

8IR,  AmgmH  SI,  IftML 

,  Sof  cs  I  sent  you  the  letter  of  Lady  Anson^  (printed  p.  ^89,) 
I  have- foimd,^  and  copied,  at  thfe  British  Museuniy  some  interest!a|f 
briginied  letters  from  members  of  her  accomplished  fsmily.  They 
QccnpT  No^  4d25»  among  the  volumes  of  MSS.  which  are  describea 
as  additipns  to  the  catalogue  of  Ayscough. 

'  The  two  £rst  of  those  which  I  now  offer  you,  are  from  Lady 
Aflsan's  father,  and  agreeably  introduce  us.  to  the  literary  amuse-^ 
vents;  the  otikm  cum  dignitate^  of  a  retured  Lord  Chancellor,  who* 
had  resigned  the  seals  in  1766,  and  whoni  we'  may  not  unreasonably 
suppdae  (though  some  stale  lawyers  may  demur,  and  a  later  Chan- 
eeltor,  especially,  may  dombi)  to  have  been  satisfied  to.  become,! 
at; the  age  of  sixty-six,  what  Lord  Chatham  describes  himself,  in 
Us  yeraes  of  invitation  to  Garrick, 


A  stetensan,  without  powV,  and  withoui  gill. 
Foe  to  no  courtiers,  happier  than  them  all. 

The  seoood  letter  is  ftom  his  son: Phillip:  Yorke,  who,  in.  1764, 
sttoceeded  him  as  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  die^  in  1700.  The 
date  ism  the  haad^writing  of  Dr:  Birch.  This  shop^  letter  seena 
to  allude  to  soihe  engagement  with  a  bookseller,  and  thus  reflects 
cre£t  on  the  literary  industry  of  a  young  scholar  whom  good  Ua^, 
tune  had  made  the  henr  of  a  pieeffage  aa^  the  son  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
oall6r,  for  his  father  attamed  that  dignity  in  1737.. 

The  last,  and,  from  its  variety  of  informatioB,  the  most  interest- 
ing letter,  is  by  the  same  hand,  and  addressed  to  Mr.<  Wray,.iHMin 
Laidy  Anson  has  mentioned,  ($,  290,)  and  of  whom  Mr.  Nichols 
has  preserved  a  portrait,  and  given  an  interesting  biography  in  his 
*  literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.' 

Onoeua. 
TotkeRev.Dr  Birth. 
RcvEBBiiD  Sir,  PcmU'Jieme^  Jwmi,  4, 17SB. 

I«  ywur « lilB  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,'  preSxedio  bit  works,^  yoa 
lre<|«ently  quote  a  life  of  Sir  Walter  by  Old^  and  pablisbed  In  folio.t  I 
have  not  that  book,  and  should  be  fliach  obliged  to  yoo,  if  yoo  would  be  so 
good  ai  to  take  the  trouble  of  sendhig  it  to  my  house.  It  shall  be  1 
hi  a  day  or  two. 

I  asi,  with  gf«aft«sten,4Sftr,  your  moat  obediem  humble  i 

HaSLD  WICKS. 

*  '  The  MUeellaneoui  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,'  17AU  hi  9  vol:-.  Sto. 

t  In  17S6;  preiaed  to  a  second  edition  of  Raleigh's  .'  History  of  the 
World.'  In  1677  was  pttb.lished,  in  8vo. '  The  Life  of  the  valiant  and  leanied 
Sir  Walter  Raldgfa,  Knight,  with  his  tryal  at  Winchester/ 
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Totke  Hev.  Dr.  Birek,  Nmrfoik-ttrtel. 

Lord  Ha.rdwicke  presents  his  complfments  to  Dr.  Birch,  and  iic- 
qttiUnts  him  that  he  has  a  curiosity  to  look  into  Morhi^t  PolykUtar^  which 
he  thinks  is  in.  two  tliick  .volumes,  in  quarto.*  He  does  not  know  where  to 
me^t  with  it,  and  should  be  much  obliged  to  the  Doctor  to  procure  him  a 
sight  of  it.  He  would  keep  it  but  a  little  while,  and'  return  it  with  great' 
punctuality.  ,         .  ^ 

GrosTesDor-square,  Feb.  8,  176S. 

To  tht  Rev.  Mr.  Birch. 

BlACU,.  I  • 

This  6th  section  concludes  my  first  extract :  if  it  Is  not  in,  thL» 
month,  Mr.  Robinson  may  look  out  for  another  abtidger  of  the  9d  vol    ' 

Yours  entirely, 
Feb.  28,  1740.  P.  Y. 

DthR  Wbat,  Parts,  Sept.  12,  1740. 

Youa  letters  have  the  merit  oi  choice  closet  pieces,  whicli  beiiig 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  highly  finished,  are  greatly  valued  by  the  cuilous. 
You  entertain  me  with  an  account  of  your  summer  amusements,  but  drop  ond 
whicli  I  think  the  most  remarkable,  and  which  I  should '  scarce  credit;  if  t 
had  it  not  upon  the  best  authority,  that  instead  of  t>ella  Valle,t  your  old 
friend,  or  those  of  later  date,  the  Alcoran  and  Mynheer  Kemfer,!  you  were 
actually  found  with  a  volume  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins*.  ^  Ncfgodatiom  before  you, 
and  were'  afterwards  content  to  take  up  with  the  humbler  occnrrences  of 
Master  Cfarrard.  You  say  nothing  of  your  literary  repasts  in  Kew  Lane; 
which  makes  me  doubt  whether  you  have  exercised  that  hospitality  to  •  the 
learned  that  you  engaged  to  do ;  but  you  will  ftlledge,  perhaps,  in  esccuse  for  the 
omission,  that  the  literati  of  London,  like  these  of-  Plsris,  am  now  breaAhimp 
A  fresher  air ;  and  not  easUv  to  be  picked  up  in  the  purlieus  of  Tom's  or 
Crane  Conrt.    Abb6  Biroh,  I  imagine,  resides  as  constantly  in  his  barge  at 

*  PolMitor  fltve  de  natiUa  anetomm  el  rernn^  printed  at  Lubeck,  1732. 
Daniel  George  Morhoff  was  a  native  of  Wismar.  He  died  in  1601,  aged  58, 
'»  6pui86,"  adds.hU  biographer  ''  par  ses  veilles,  et  regrett^  pour  les  qua- 
lit«s  de  son  cceur.:*  Among  his  works  is  Prineepa  Medieut^  published  in 
IflOft,  and  in  vrhich  he  credulously  attributes  to  the  rctigning  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  who  were  the  matured  royal  profligite  Charles  11.  and  the  rbVal 
youth  Louis  XIV.,  the  divine  gift  of  healing  by  a  miraculous  touch.    Of  this 


oceasioned  by  tbe  story  of  a  wine  mercnanc  oi  Amsceroan  wuw  »«»»«  ay™ 
drinking  glasses,  by  the  loud  exertion  of  his  voice.  The  ^*^.  V'- ■^'™ 
'  •  Soqiie  remarks  on  the  literary  character  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  deeosltiea 
Morhors  Chapter  •  de  conversatione  eructttA,'  {PofffkUtur  I.  ^  «•  *?>  "  2? 
which  "  every  man  of  letters  would  do  well  to  read."  Mem.  qf  Wak^fiMy 
(]8(M,)  ii.  US. 

t  Pietro  delU  Valle,  I  apprehend,  the  celebrated  Oriental  ^yf^^®""*^  ^<> 
died  in  16M,  aged  66.  His  travels,  described  ia  Letters  written  at  the 
various  pUces  he  visited,  to  his  friend,  a  physician  at  Naples,  extended 
through  twelve  years,  frqm  1614  to  1686. 

%  EngelbertKcempfer,  a  native  of  Westphalia,  '^^2!^^,l}^''^^>: 
sUOan.    He  tmvelled,  during  the  clow  of  the  seventosnthe^^^ 
and  afterwaids  to  Siam  and  Japan.    His  History  orthe latter  is  well-kno^vn 
by  an  Eaglish  translation.    He  died  in  1716,  aged  66.  ,-0 

4  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins :  Between  the  restoration  and  his  decease  in  "»?»>  \\<p 
w^much  employed  by  the  Court,  as  a  royalist  servilely  devoted  to  the  wiU 
of  the  Stuarts.    See  Burnetii  Own  Times,  Sfc.  ' 
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Norfolk  Street,  u  tlw  AbM  flaUler  does  in  hit  i^^irtMitfvtt  the  UWoCkeqie 
Roinle,  and  this  leidi  lae  to  tell  yoo,  th«t  I  hare  twice  Tiiited  thet  coUee- 
tlon,  which  U  indeed  a  noble  one,  and  does  honour  to  the  foneroatty  of  the 
royal  fonnden,*  and  the  taste  of  those  who  hare  had  the  coadnct  of  h. 
There  are  not  fewer  than  140,000  yolmnes  of  all  sorts,  pHnted  and  Maiia 
acripts  f  in  the  library  ;  the  former  are  arranged,  with  great  method,  in  thnw 
long  galleries,  and  one  large  anti-room.  There  is  a  fourth  gallery  inishiBg, 
for  the  recepUon  of  the  rest,  which  are  not  in  such  exact  order.  Tlie  BIBi* 
are  very  nomerous  and  pat  np  in  smaller  apartments.  Those  relatfaiy  te  the 
French  Hbtory  are  ont  of  tne  oablneU  of  Cardinal  filaaarin,  Monsienr  Col- 
bert, ftc.  ,  There  is  also  a  species  of  literature  which  Is  not  to  be  met  with 
a^f  where  elflB.  I  mean  seTcral  parcels  of  Chinese,  Turkman,  and  bdhn 
books,  with  short  accounts  of  the  contents,  from  the  Mlsslonaiiea  who  seat 
them  oTer. 

The  Cabinet  of  Medals  $  I  haye  not  had  an  opportunity  of  aaefaig,  as  Blea- 
alaur  Boie,  who.  is  keeper  of  It,  §  has  been  out  of  town ;  but  I  haTe  tamed 

*  *  A  New  Deaeriptiott  of  Paris,*  translated  out  of  French,  I6B7,  describes 
«« the  Khig*s  Ubiary,"  then  in  Le  Am  VMem^  as  eomouoced  at  Foatain- 
blean  by  Charles  V»,  and  '*  sinoe  nmeh  angmented  by  Fianda  I.  and 
Gatherine  de  Medicls.'*  The  following  account  oC  the  Boyal  Ubrary,  by 
the  President  Henanlt,  appeared  in  1766 : 

«^  On  pent  regaidar  Chariei  V.  eomnm  le  ifMtahU  fondatear  de  U  biUlo- 
Umqae  da  toI  t  oe  pilneeaimoit  fort  la  lecture,  el  e'etoit  lai  hin  on  pr&seat 


tf^agvteble  one  da  lui  doanev  des  litres ;  11  parvlnt  i  en  rassembler  esTiren 
■euf  eeas,  nomm  Men  eoiiaidtod>le  pour  un  teau  oil  rampiimerle  n*aTott 
Mi*  M  inrmitte,  et  pour  «n  prince  &  qui  la  roi  Jean,  son  p^  a'aroil 
^  q*una  Tlngtalae  de  mumas  on  plus. 
'» La  bibliotheque  de  CharlM  V.  4tolt  oompos«e  de  llvres  de  d«T«lkm, 
d^astrologie,  de  m«df  dne,  de  droit,  d*hlstoire,  et  de  romant ;  ps«  d^kndeas 
anteurs  des  bona  sidles,  pas  un  aeul  exemplalre  des  ouTiages  de  Cioeron, 
et  Ton  n*y  trouvoit  des  pontes  Lathis  qu^  OYide,  Lucaln,  et  BoCce;  des 
tmductions  en  Francois  de  quelques  auteurt,  comme  les  polltlques  d*Arlttote, 
TUe-Live,  Vaiere-lnaxime,  la  Clt«  de  Dieu,  la  Bible,  ftc— Charlea  T.  lee  it 
placer  dana  una  das  tours  du  LouTre,  quel*on  nomma  la  Tomr  d€  la 
JJ^raMe. 

«'  C*eat  de  eas  foibles  commencemens  que  s*est  form^  la  Ubliotheqae 
rayalff,  doaft  11  aarait  M  difficile  alors  de  po^ir  l*6clat  et  la  giandeur :  elie  ni 
aMlAd^fatalenMBt  augaMuitlie  par  les  soins  de  Louis  XII.  et  de  Francois  L  I 
i  qua  lea  leltsea  at  le  goat  dea  adenoes  s*£ntendirent  dans  In  Fkaaee 
I  la  protactWin  de  oaa  pimas.    Catherine  de  M£dlcis,  qui  avolt  aeheti  la 
bIbUoCheqoa  de  MMlds,  que  le  malheur  des  guerres  d'  Italie  aroh  ftit 


traaaporter  k  Roma,  la  gaida  tant  qu'elle  v^cut,  ayant  un  blbllothAealn  i 
aaa  gagaa,  et  aprto  aa  mort  M  de  Thon,  qui  4toit  bibliolh^calra  du  rvl, 
laahetn  oette  Wbliotheque  des  crtenders  ds  Catherine,  ^  en  enricUt  la 
bibliotheque  du  roL  Blais  c'a  M  prlnclpalement  sous  les  f^gnes  de  Louis 
XIV.  et  je  Louis  XV.  qu'elle  a  M  portte  k  ce  dagr«  dlmmei 
magnUlcence,  qui  la  rendeat  ax]jourd*hul  la  plus  riche  et  la  nlu 
MhUotheque  du  monde.**— Nbiiv.  Jttfregi  Cftronoi.  (ITBO)  i.  Ut 


t  In  1607,  there  were  •*  more  than  60,000  Tolnmes,*'  indudhig  lt,^100  or 
l&QOO  M88.,  in  Hebrew,  Oreek,  Arabic,  Syrlac,  LaUn,  French,  and  r 
all  hmguages.** 

X  Coaroirted,  In  MST,  as  *'  ofaU  sorts,  andant  and  modem,  no  leai 
90,000.  The  sequel  of  tba  latter  Cteeek  Smpire  so  eompleie,  that  Dw( 
oompaaad  tnm  thence  the  last  rolume  of  his  *  Byaantlne  History.*  ** 

(  HewasalaoperpetualSecretaryof  the  Academy  of  lascriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Acadeoiy.  This  learned  antiquarian 
died  in  1768,  aged  seventy-four. 
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orer  MM  voliMt  iiTtlM  esttMOn  or  priM%  vftM  aeCM  «  T^ 
coinlcte  ODft ;  tnl  the  AbM,  wlM»  IM  &  cm  of  11.  VM  fwy  d^^ 
mnoman  nmew  my  tislt. 

..''S?  f?*"^^  *•  ■^'^  '^^^  •*  ***  **<>««*  ^  Wefw*.  Rw  ltldwUM««  when 
tbeBukwmslepti]itlieameoriAwe,1-  tndthe  lOthY^^meortbeGttUocw 
is  BOW  in  tliepnifls;  tNttldesiMdrof  gvttiiir  the  •  Memoin HistoriqaeTirSch 
yoo  gpoke  to  ne  abo«t,  by  itself,  tlioiigfal  told  AbM  Salller  %  It  wo«ld  be  m 
gfgt  gghftatieti  to  mtm  of  our  twww,  wboee  iwcce  woeld  be  too  ftv  le- 
dbced  by  thepwdMeofflDiBiBytUekfoUoe. 

I  have  bad  en  opportonHy  of  pmeotlnirtbePNtfideet't  ( letter  to  Moniiew 
^^^S^'L*?*.****"?  ^  eoUeetk*,  tbeegb  tai  a  aore  conory  way  Ibui  I 
**'****5i^T**'^!^**"*^**®^'^NrtotbeD«iaei^icoeH^ 
me-  2^oldgeot!ettianwasextreiiielyelTlltO]M»«iMl  tf  beeoaeibaektQ 
^arU  before  I  leate  it,  1  shaU  certainly  Tidt  btm  m  pkOat^^,  and  alone. 
IHoaniw  Baron  bas  been  onliickily  fai  tbe  country  erer  siQoe  my  arriral,  and 
to  not  like  to  retam  in  any  reasonable  tisM.  .1  bave  made,  bowcTcr,  one  wX'^ 
tai9t(nndm^tmeanotber)toseetbeJdftlfo«l»JM«aadJUCta^'«»l,tbroii^ 
aie  cuial  of  0onaie«r  Dnbenton,  bis  deputy,  bnlbe  waaont  of  town,  thon^ 
like  your  worsbip's,  bis  Midences  en  eampagne  v  but  sborU 

I  neiil  tbe  PMdenc*s  letter  to  Bienslenr  FoManelle,  *•  and  Tiaited  bim,  upon 
tlie«U«ttgtbofit,adayortw»after.  HebebuTedtomewitbnnMtppliteness^ 
^oke  tery  bonourablv  of  the  Bnglisb  and  their  prodneUona,  and  was  very 
gnd  to^hear  of  the  King^  bounty  to  the  Boyal  Observatory  at  Oieoiwieb. 
m  told  me  he  bad  been  upwards  of  forty  yean  Secfetary  to  the  Aondemy, 
aMl  ted  written  70,  or,  if  1  mistake  not,  60  Elogce.  I  replied  it  was  happy, 
for  tiie  memory  of  his  brethren  of  tbe  Academy  thiMt  he  hMft  ontUved  so  many 

*  .Wbere  it  stUl  flourishes^  under  the  restored  name,  *  ttoyel.* 
^  JTolmUkw,  according  to  his  Fmeh  biographer,  was  a  natlTe  of  Edinbuiif  h. 
lU^ng  neduced  the  daaghler  of  a  aoblenmn  in  London,  and  slain  (perhaps  in 
u  dual)  the  buiy's  brother,  be  fled  to  tbe  Cmitteent.  to  escape  canltai  punUb- 
ment,  prolTering  his  services  as  a  financier  to  diiferent  courts.  His  prqjecta 
wevo  ta  length  entertained  by  tbe  Duke  Qf  Orleans,  Regent  of  f'rance  during 
tbe  Bsiw»rity  of  Louis  XV.  His  bank  was  established  bi  1710.  In  171S,  it 
wan  declared  a  Royal  Bsnk ;  and  in  1780,  tbe  projector  was  made  Comp- 
trolter  of  the  Flmlaces.  Soon,  boweter,  from  tbe  ruinous  fiiUttre  of  Ms  prj- 
jects,  be  became  the  object  of  public  execratloU.  Banished  fmm  Paris,  be 
J»««Bd  about  RoBTope,  and  died  fai  1789,  sged  forty-one,  at  Venice,  whew 
be  hnd  for  some  tbne  resided.  There  he  had  an  interview  with  Montesquieiu 
who  asked,  if  a  French  biographer  may  be  credited,  why  be  had  not  atlttnptod 
*'  de  eorrompre  le  Purlement  de  Peris,  comme  le  minletoro  Anglols  foil  4 1  egard 
du  Fariement  de  Londres.*'--See  *  Nouv.  Diet.  Hiat.'  (17»)  v.  808. 

t  Clmide  Sailler.  a  priest,  who  died  In  1761,  nged  ^▼«*y;«^f »  "^^J??!! 
keeper  of  the  Royal  Library.  The  •  Catalogue  Raisonn*,  bl  10  ToluM 
MUm,  wns  Us  learned  work,  4  M88.,  S  Theology.  9  Belles  Lettrw,  1  lurtt- 
prudUMe.    A  biographer  thus  describes  Sallier^s  worthy  oocuputlon  of  Ma 


-  TomM  eeus  (}ue  la  ewleslt^  ou  I'envle  de  s'  Inrtrulre  attirolent  dans  U 
Ubllotbeque  du  roi,  tiouvoient  en  lul  nn  guide  ofllclettx  et  P'^^JS"*"*' 5^' 2!^l 
bidiquolt  les  routes  de  ce  d«dale  i^veo  autant  de  poUlessequed  bitelHgenc©. 
i  Martbi  Foulfcea.  President  of  tbe  Royal  Society. 
ITbecelebratednntuvullst^  He  died  In  17A7,  ftg^d  seventy-five. 
4  Of  which  Buffon  was  the  InteadanU 
♦♦  Now  at  the  age  of  nbiety-two.  Be  lived  tHi  JM- «»  \7^»T***"il^ 
rBScbed  one  bundled  years,  within  a  month  rind  two  dnyt.  tot  be  was  noem 
Rouen,  Feb.  11,  16^. 
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of  th^m,  since,  wlthont «  eom'pHpMiil,  iio.o9eJi9d..MMt1mti<U0aat  proviiic« 
so  ably  as  himsdir.*'  Hd.mentioDed  sbmethiog,  bat  I  did  not  well  midentaiid. 
what,  which  MoDsieor  Fonlkes  bad  omitted  answering  out  of  a  fonner  letter, 
of  his.  Perhaps  i(  vou  give  the  President  a  hint  of  it  when  yon  see  him,  he 
may  know  wliat  it  is  Monsieur  F.  meant.  I  desire  yon  wpold  make  him  my 
psiticttlv  compliments  at  the  same  time,  with  miuiy  thanlL^  for  the  ad^antege 
of  his  recommendations.   . 

~  By  the  ciTility  of  Abb6  Ouaseo,t  an  Italian,  and  an  honowy  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  1  was  tdmitted  to.  one  of  their  meetings.  I 
beard  two  papers  read;  one.  npon  the  '  Miroirs  of  the  Ancients^*  and  the  other 
upon  the  *  Chronology  of  the  Lydian  Kings,*  bat  I  thoaght  the  first  very 
tniling,  and  the  other  very  dry,  and  I  question  whether  either  of  them  will  be 
presenred  in  their  printed  memoirs.  That  Academy  is  now  eniployed  by  the 
orders  of  Monsieur  D*Argea8on,}  about  a  *  Medaillc  History,  of  the  present 
Reign,'  and,  I  suppose,  with  a  piurticttlar  view  .to  tlie  sqcpesses  of  the  last 
war. 

'  I  hear  the  design  for  a  new  sqnare  .is  diopt,  bat  that  the  .old  fhmt  of  Ver- 
sailles to  the  court,  which,  if  you  remember,  is  a  very  ugly  one,  wUlvbe  tajiea. 
down  this  winter,  and  rebuilt  fai  a  more  elegant  taatOt 

There  is  litUe  stirring  at  present  em'JaU  de  UH/eratwrt^zwn  novels  apd 
plays  are,  during  this  dead  season,  kept  up  In  the  author's  garrets  till  afler 
the  St.  Martin,  when  the  town  is  fuller.  I  am  told  that  Voltaire  is  writing  a 
*'  Cataline*  which  will  put  Monsieur  Crebillon's  out  of  countenance ;  but  tlmt, 
▼on  will  sav,  is  no  hani  matter.  The  wasi>ish  generation  of  critics  has  so  f» 
disgusted  him,  that  he  has  neither  printed  his  *  8emlramis*  nor  his  *  tannine  ;* 
the  last  is  tdcen  from  our  Pamela,  but  had  no  great  run.  I  have,  yop  may  be 
assured,  frequented  their  spectacles  a  good  deid,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Ma- 
demoiselles Dum^nil  and  Gaussln.  ,  The  first  is  excellent  for  the  higher  parts 
in. tragedy,  as  Rodogane  and  Merope,  in  which  I  have seenher,  004 the  last 
in  the  tender  and  soft.  I  am  not  much  struck  with  any  of  their  men ;  and 
Orandval,  their  best  aotor,  is  to  me  a  disagreeable  one.  He  is  very  stiff,  has 
no  variety  of  manner,  and  cannot  hit  the  passionate  and  ailiMsting  strokes,  ss^ 
Garrick  does. 
I  have  scribbled  you  a  long  letter,  and  It  is  time  to  leave  off,  tonly  let  me 

desire  you  to  send  LordB *s  medals,  and  Rrch*s  *  Historical  Aeeomtf/^ 

to  Monsieur  Fagel  as  soon  as  you  can ;  direct  them  to  Mr.  Walteva,  the 
KiDg*s  agent  at  Rotterdam,  with  a  note  to  recommend  them  to  liia  con- 
vevance. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Edwards,  for  the  trouble  he  was  pleased  to  take 
about  the  Root  House. ||    Your  compliment  to  him  is  a  very  just  one ;  and  1 


*  .**.  Les  eloges,**  says  Voltaire,  <*  qu*il  pronon^a  des  acad^miciens  niorts. 
out  le  merite  slnguUer  de  rendre  les  sciences  respectables,  et  ont  rendu  tellcsr 
auteur.*'  -    * 

t  He  was  Fellow  of  the  Royal  l&odety  in  London,  and  since  1738  had  re- 
sided in  ji^rance,  where  he  beCame  the  intimate  friend  of  Montesqulea,  whose 
*  LeUres  Famili^res'  he  published,  with  notes.  This  learned  Italkn,  whose 
language  {maUi^  Franfcit,  moUi^  Itatten,  tamieim  d'wme  jMntomiuw  «r- 
jMvsftee,)  IS  said  to  have  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  converaatloB,.  dM 
at  Verona  in  1788,  at  an  age  very  advanced.  . 

J  A  distinguished  patron  of  letters,  who  afterwards  beeame  War  Minislcr, 
died  in  1704.    lAiftather  was  BUnister  of  State.  ii4 1790,  and.  foil  with  tks 
ruin  of  Ldaw*s  project* 

'  §  Pirobably  Dr.  Birch's  *  lives  and  Characters,'  annexed  to  the  '  Heads  of 
Illustrious  Pertcins,'  engraved  by  Houbraken  and  Vertue.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1747. 

n  See  Mr.  Edwards's  Sonnet,  supra,  p,  800,  nefe  ||. 
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prefer. his-  good  doctrine  greatly  to  Mr.  Flitcroft'g.    I  hope  we  shall  pass 
tone  days  together  before  the  Parliament  meets,  for,  if  I  knovt  myself  at  all 
I  amnol  made  for  a  citizen  of  Paris. 
We  aboond  «t  present  with  English,  and  among  the  rest  my  good  Lord 

Lond jTi  your  old  disciple  at  Cambridge,  whom  I  saw  the  other  night  very 

gallantly  carrymg  off  three  ladies  in  his  chariot,  lui  nume  ie  guairUme,  from 
the  Opera.  I  may  trust  this  anecdote  to  yonr  pmdeoce,  though  the  fact  was 
not  cbmmitted  in  a  comer.    If  you  was  not  so  necessary  as  a  careful  shepherd 

to  the  little  flock  at  W r,  I  should  wish  for  you  here,  to  visit  the  Palais 

Royal  and  the  churches.  I  am  also  in  great  want  of  Pond,  without  whose 
judicious  eye  I  may  bring  home  a  very  bad  cargo  Trtm  Mariette*s.  Pniy  tell 
tarn  Umt  his  '  Burgomaster  8ixU '  is  a  better  Rembrandt  than  one  I  saw  at  the 
King's  Library.  1  hope  he  and  his  pencil  Honrish.  Is  your  portrait  yet  taken 
down  for  a  further  improvement? — ^Yours,  &c. 

P.Y, 


LETTER  OF  A   CIVIL  SERVANT  TO   SIR  CHARLES  FORBES» 
BART.,  M.  F. 

-  Iif 'our  last,  we  brought  the  review  of  this  pamphlet  down  to  tliAt 
portion  of  its  contents  where  the  author's  observations  on  the  home 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  terminate;  and  promised  to  re- 
sume the  thread  of  our  remarks  at  the  part  in  which  he  enters  on 
the  consideration  of  the  foreign  administration  as  existing  at  the 
three  principal  seats  of  Government,  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay.- In  entering  on  this  section  of  his  work,  he  sets  out  with  ob- 
servmg,  that  the  annihilation  of  the  independent  states,  by  which, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  the  two  latter  F^idencies  were  hemmed 
around,  has  removed  idl  necessity  for  separate  seats  of  Government 
there,  on  the  ground  of  proximity  to  duigerous  enemies,  and  pro- 
ceeds tosay: 

*  Our  empire  in  India  has  now  become  so  continuous,  that  for  all  the  great 
ptttposes  of  Govemment,  It  should  be  viewed  as  a  whole.  The  object  should 
be  to  establish,  in  progress  of  time,  the  same  judicial  and  fiscal  system  through- 
out all  our  dominions.  A  division  into  departments  or  provinces  should  be 
made,  and  these  should  be  administered  and  defended  by  one  general  body  of 
servants  civil  and  military.  This  implies  a  consolidation  of  the  three  existing 
armies  into  one,  to  be  distributed  into  divisions,  according  to  the  exigencies 
•of  the  empire  genenlly. 

'  The  intemal  administration  of  the  provinces  would,  under  such  a  system,  be 
most  advantageously  conducted  by  presidents  assisted  by  councils,  with  whom 
would  rest  the  highest  judicial  and  fi:>cai  authority  within  their  respective 
geographical  limits.  In  reference  to  the  chartered  courts  of  justice,  which 
«xist  at  the  subordinate  Presidencies,  those  towns  should  continue  the  seats  of 
provincial  governments ;  the  number  of  these  last  would,  however,  require 
increase  proportionate  to  the  extension  of  territory.  In  this  view  the  Bengal 
Presidency  would  form  at  least  two  provincial  govemmeikts,  while  central 
India  would  obviously  present  a  third.  This  rough  outUne  would  raise  the 
number  of  subordinate  Presidencies  to  five.  The  Supreme  Govemment  would, 
Mksder  such  an  arrangement,  in  fotai,  approach  neaner  to  a  Viee*lloyalty  than 
at  present,  and  in  trath  that  is  its  fittest  dwwimination  and  character.  The 
Supreme  Govenuaent  is  the  representattve  of  the  authority  poascised  by  the 
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.SnflUh  erown  enr  tlie4ot«llty  of  the  Iidloii  «Bf4re»  md  to  Mpwltll — wd 
jiowen  fhovld  be  •dapied  to  thai  objeot.  For  this  peipoae,  I  would  fnfott 
that  the  Govemor-Geiienl,  or  Vice-Roy  should  be  atttsted  by  a  jpriTyeoai- 
aIU*  to  oonaiit  of  Mven  memben,  one  of  whom  to  be  Coauaander-fifcCUif  «f 
the  Indian  Aimy,  and  theee  of  the  ranabiUig  aiz  to  be  aemuiti  pi  the  Bait 
India  Conpany,  CiTil  or  Military,  aeeording  to  fltnees,  while  the  thrae  olbar 
ieats  io  eoanal  thoald  be  open  to  lelectioa  generally,  in  the  same  nmnner  as 
the  gofomments  of  tlie  PnsideiMies  are  Mled  under  the  present  syateni.' 

The  most  remarkable  thing  to  be  observed  in  this  passage,  Is  the 
ningular  fondneas  with  which  the  writer  cliBgs  to  matters  o(  classi- 
tfoation  and  detail,  and  the  importance  attached  by  Urn  to  Che 
names  and  numbers  of  the  official  ranks  into  which  the  members  of 
the  i^ererning  body  are  to  be  divided,  while  he  does  not  once  advert 
to  the  far  more  important  consideration  of  the  ^teet  prineipiee  of 
government,  without  some  important  change  in  which  no  hope  can 
be  rationally  indulged  of  any  material  benefit  to  the  comitry.  T^ere 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  continnoos  nature  of  onr  posaesnoos 
in  India,  geographically  considered,  is  such  as  to  render  it  easy  to 
btroduce  one  uniform  system  of  gdvemment  throughout  the  whole. 
But  though  more  closely  connected,  in  a  geographical  sense,  than 
they  werto  thirty  years  ago,  diey  are  not  at  all  less  dlstiiictly  aepa- 
Mted  than  they  were  then  by  differences  of  icUgion,  language,  and 
manners;  qualities  which  eifeet  a  much  mmfie  madcod  liqpanr 
Cion  between  aatioos  and  people  l&ui  any  diffimenee  of  diiaate  or 
positioii,  however  remote.  Who  would  not  admit,  for  instance,  that 
fingland  Itnd  New  South  Wales,  though  so  many  thouaand  JDtks 
apart,  were  more  neariy  allied  to  each  other,  and  more  sdted  fte 
tiie  rOception  of  the  same  laws  and  iaatitatlens,  finam  the  similarity 
of  religion,  language,  and  mannen  in  their  respective  iidialntaBts, 
IhaH  the  people  of  Bengal  and  Arracan,  who,  though  contiguons  ia 
geo|;raphieal  position,  &ve,  neither  in  their  religion,  langnaga,  or 
manners,  any  features  of  resemblance  ?  The  Civil  SsRvaKr  has 
evidently  overiodced  this  diatinction ;  and  has  hence  conduded, 
that  provided  conquered  provmces  can  be  brought  in  actual  con* 
tinuity  of  connection,  no  obstacle  wHI  then  remain  to  their  betng 
governed  by  one  uniform  system.  Bat  of  so  much  greater  impor- 
tance, in  tjie  estinutiou  of  the  world,  is  uniformity  in  the  other 
features  named,  that  whenever  the  folly  of  the  existing  aystem  of 
rule  is  most  sikccessfully  exposed,  it  is  generally  contended,  that 
the  (mamaloM  condition  of  onr  Indian  subjects,  and  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  a  want  of  unifonnity  in  their  religion  and  manners,  &c., 
fenders  it  impossible  to  introduce  any  better  system  of  govenunent 
among  them  \  so  that,  because  the  population  of  India  differs  firoD 
that  of  most  other  conquered  countries,  it  is  therefore  contended, 
that  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  must  also  be  diSereat, 


•  Uader  this  airaagemsnt,  the  dniica  of  the  Frovlnaibl  Councils  ^seiild  he 
strictly  mlaislefial,  and  all  the  fnnetioDs  of  sodeselfnlty  SMnId  boammiwd 
t»y  the  Svpieme^  or  Viee'Vegal  QoTomnaat. 
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uid  tfvWy  apediet  of  Injastice  thus  beeotnes  s^aelioiied  or  pdlfaited 
by  tbe  wfiaelflM  excuse  of  th«  wliole  flfstem  being  ^'  an  anonoly.'' 

Tho  trath  it,  howerer^  tfaat  neitlier  of  these  feataresr-Hmtnely, 
eeatintilty  of  territory,  or  resemblance  in  fi|ith  or  cbaractery—an  at 
all  necesMtry  as  preliminaries  to  the  faitrodnetion  of  a  umfonn  go<- 
Tsmment.  It  is  eufficient  that  those  to  be  governed  ase  knmaa 
beings  ;  that  they  desire  happiness,  hate  oppresidoo,  and  have  the 
propensities  and  averaions  common  to  their  race.  This  i^  all  that 
h  reqnired  to  maice  them  fit  to  bq  governed  by  one  uniform  cade  of 
laws  and  one  harmonions  system.  In  all  the  great  capitals  of*  the 
world,  there  are  among  their  respective  inhalntuits  as  ntfmy  varieties 
of  creeds,  oemplexions,  and  maimers,  as  In  the  several  nations  from 
which  Hke  Inhabitants  of  all  such  capitals  are  drawn.  But  no  one 
ever  yet  thoughtef  makhig  a  distinot  code  of  laws  for  each :  all  axe 
snbjeet  to  the  same  jorisdiction,  or  at  least  with  such  trifling  va- 
riations as  not  to  weaken  the  general  power  of  the  laws  over  every 
individual  of  each  particular  class ;  and  no  inconvenience  is  fonnd 
to  result  from  such  nnifermity  of  aiith<Mrity  and  submissioo.  It 
should  be  thus  also  undoubtedly  in  India.  There  ehould  be  but 
one  system  of  rule  for  all,  founded  -on  some  cleariy  defined  and 
generally  aeknewledged  principles  of  jurisprudence,  reduced  into 
an  intelUgible  and  uidibrm  cods  of  laws,  accesuble  to  all,  so  <liat 
ignorance  should  never  be  pleaded  witii  any  show  of  justice  (as  it 
may  now  be  oonstantly  done)  in  excuse  for  offending  them.  If  ade* 
quate  pains  were  token  to  enunine  and  compare  the  mnltiforious 
and  contradietorv  laws  by  which  India  has  been  for  ages  past,  and 
still  k  governed,  some  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  others.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  the  first,  and  reject 
the  last,  so  as,  out  of  the  whole,  to  compile  a  perfect  code,  which 
might  embrace  all  the  great  objects  of  the  civil  and  militory. go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  be  the  object  of  universal  adoptien. 
The  system  of  maintaining  three  different  armies,  differently  paid 
and  provided  for^  and  three  separate  branohes  of  the  civil  service, 
all  engaged  in  the  same  description  of  duty,  yet  remunerated  ac- 
cording  to  separate  scales  of  emolument,  can  be  productive  of  no 
possible  benefit  to  the  country,  while  the  certain  evil  of  rivalries, 
jeakpuaies,  and  envious  accusations  and  recriminiCtions,  inseparable 
from  such  a  system,  ought  at  once  to  seal  its  doom.  This  complete- 
ness  and  unifonnity  of  system  isamost  desirable  reformation,  though 
tlie  argument  of  continuity  of  territory  is  one  of  the  weakest  tlmt, 
could  be  urged  in  its  support.  It  is  desirable  on  far  higher  grounds, 
namely,  that  of  contributing  to  the  common  satisfMtion  of  all  those 
engaged  in  the  neveral  brandies  of  the  public  service,  and  producing 
a  fasnoony  and  co-operation  for  the  cemmon  good,  w4iieh  no  dis- 
joiaHed  effbrto  of  any  one  braneh  of  ^ke  service,  unaided  by  the 
otiier,  can  ever  effect.  On  that  ground,  we  should  hail  its  adoption 
with  ^eat  delight ;  but  we  despair  of  seeing  it  accomplished  as 
long  as  the  India  Company  continues  to  direct  tlie  helm  of  affairs. 
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"  The  neason  alleged  by  the  writer  4>f  the  f  tjetter'  for  wiMngtB 
see:  other  membSers  of  council  added  to  those  now  seleetediroMithe 
.  X^bmpany'B  service  is,  that  such  additakms  ,would  '<  sec^ore  tlie  pixiper 
aidmixtare  of  European  principles  of  policy  and  administration  with 
local  information  and  local  liabits,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  d«e 
conduct  of  a  Government  not  referrible  only  to  the  immediate  sub- 
jects, but  to  an  authority  exercised  rrom  a  distance,  and  in:  a  state 
of  society  abounding  in  circumstances  of  moral  and  political  dif- 
ference." This  sentence,  though  a  short  one^  contains  much  matter 
for  comment,  if  we  could  inchilge  it  witibout  losing  sight  of  the 
claims  presented  by  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  pamphlet.  In 
the  first  place,  we  might  remark  on  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the 
author^s  expressions  here,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  part  of  Ins 
^  Letter.*  It  is  impossiUe,  for  instance,  for  any,  one  but  hiniaelf  to 
define  clearly  what  he  means  by  ^'  JBuropetm  principles. of.  policy 
and  administration." .  If  he  had  said,  monarchical  prinoples,  ari*- 
tocratical  principles,  or  republican  principles,  0ome  .clear  notion 
might  have  been  entertained  of  his. meaning ;  or  even,  if  conatitu- 
tional  principles  had  been  adverted  to,  vague  as  that  phrase  alsp  is, 
(for  opposite  parties  in  politics  affix  to.it  the  most.disaimilar  intet- 
pretations,)  there  would  have  been  an  approximation,- at  least, 
towards  a  meamng,  but  <<  Jf(r«ropaai» priAciples  of.poUcy  and  adpii* 
ministration"  include  every  maxim  ana  form  of  government  that  has 
ever  yet  been  adopted,  from  the  iron  despotism  of  a  Busaiaa  auto- 
crat, to  the  pure  democracy  which  has  been  at  differeat  periods  re- 
cognized, as  the  only  true  and  legitimate  form  of  government,  in 
•England,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Fraaea.  .Tl^re  aie  certaia 
leading  principles  of  thi^  class :  such  as— miat  all  goveramentahoaki 
be  instituted  only  for  the  good  of  the  many  ;>r«ttoBA  aH  pomr  entt* 
nates  from  the  people,  to  whom  thdse  who  eadsrdise  itshouM  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  trust;— 4hat  civil  and  .religions  fteedomisthe 
natural  right  of  man ; — and  othere,  of  similar  import^  which. being 
universally  true,  would  be  univenally  worthy .  of  ajSoption,  and 
would  be  found  as  well  suited  to  the  people  of  one  relig^on^  clinnate, 
and  complexion  as  to  another.  But,  from  what  we.can.-pereelve  of 
.the  author's  nations  of  government  from  other  parts  of  his  book, 
^  these  are  Hot  the  principles  of  which  he  would  desiie  to.aee:aa  ad- 
^mixture  in  the  administration  of  India,  though  theyaine  sIrieUy 
5^  European ;"  cM  have  been  more. frequently  aiikiio«ledgc4  and 
acted  upon  in  Europe^  from  the  time  of  the  immortal  €hneelo»tof  aa? 
tiquity  to  their  heroic  descendadts  of.  our  own  day,  than  in  Asia, 
the  quarter  of  the  woiid  where,  iadeed,  ihtj  havai^dly  yet  beea 
tried,  thouigh  thoe  isi  nothing  in  the  soil.or  jcUmhte  wfakSh  ahoald 
render  thcfm  less  likely  to.  flourish  there  than  in  aay  other  secttaa  of 
our  f lobe.  After  establisUn j^  the'  advantaga  of  m^l^ag  tba  preasbC 
divided  Crovenimeots  of  India  into  one,  the  author  •prooB^da.lq  say> 

'  The  appointinehta  of  Writers  and  GadetiT  wonld  be 4s  future ^o  the  fcmml 
service,  and  th^r  pmnts  of  destinition,  whether  Uf  Cdoiilta,  JMadiw^'ir  r 
bay,  would  remain  onchanged. 
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*  At  ^ftch  tif  these  oirie*  •  college  Sft  required  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
tanguagea,  without  proficiency  in  which,  a  suitable  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
ihe  ciTil  adflunistratioo  in  India  is  impossible.  The  acquisition  of  these  lan- 
guages in  England,  for  pmooses  of  buxiness,  although  practicable*  is  attended 
with  so  much  difilculty,  and  requires  the  employment  of  so  much  time,  that  th» 
attempt  can  be  attended  with  no  commenmrate  adyaalage.  When  we  consi- 
der the  duUes  which  the  ciyll  serrants  have  to  perform,  and  ike  degrte  im 
mfkieh  the  kappineet  qftke  Natitfet  rf  India  dependt  npon  their JUnetg  ;  their 
previous  education,  not  merely  in  Oriental  languages,  but  in  that  general 
Knowledge,  which  constitutes  educUion  in  a  more  extended  sense.  Is  of  the 
hl(fhest  importance.  The  college  at  Haileybury  was  established  to  place  this 
object  beyond  the  contingencies,  that  might  auend  either  the  means,  or  the 
character  of  individuals.  The  result  has  not  corresponded  with  the  goodness 
of  the  motive ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tain discipline  at  the  college;  and  the  young  men,  placed  In  a  mixed  academi- 
cal and  o Aetal  situation,  do  notappear  to  have  been  inflneBeed  by  the  restraints 
belonging  to  either. 

'  '  3at  had  the  college,  aa  a  plaee  of  edncalion,  sueceaded,  the  separation  of 
the  young  men  intended  for  India  from  their  contemporarlea,  is  in  itself  ob- 
jectionable. I  have  already  remarked  on  the  degree  in  which  all  important 
measures  of  local  administiation  in  India  are  referred  to  ihe  poUHeai  eystem 
and  nmUonaifeeUnge  qf  BngUmd,  In  England  resides  the  authority  from 
whence  emanates  approbation  or  censure ;  in  England  the  final  judgment  on 
the  conduct  of  our  Indian  administration  is,  and  onght  tobepaned  ,*  and  it  is, 
therefore,  most  essential  that  the  education  of  the  Company's  civil  servants 
should  be  such  as  to  give  their  minds  an  early  matrieolaUon  in  those  various 
feelings  and  mqdea  of  thinkkig,  which  make  up  pnblie  opinion  fo  thskr  amn 
arnntrjf.' 

It  18  undeniable  that  the  attainment  of  the  languagea  of  the 
country  is  indiepensable  to  the  dae  adminUtration  of  its  alfairs;  in 
all  those  subordinate  stations  through  which  alone  the  Company's 
aervants  can  approach  the  higher  ranks  as  heads  of  departments. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  this  can  be  best  effected,  great  difference 
of  opinion  appears  to  prevail;  although  we  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  if  a  sufficient  proficiency  in  the  first  principles 
of  the  language  be  attained  in  this  coimtry,  (which  a  very  moderate 
sacrifice  of  time  is  sufficient  to  accomplish,)  the  voyage  to  India 
and  the  first  few  months  passed  at  the  Presidency  after  landing, 
might  be  more  advantageously  employed  in  prosecutinff  the  study, 
than  if  no  such  prellimnary  foundation  haa  been  laid.  All  that 
would  be  necessary,  however,  to  ensure  the  highest  degree  of 
practical  perfection  in  the  languages  of  the  country,  would  be  to 
make  the  attainment  of  certain  appointments  depend  entirely  on 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  in  language,  and  other  re- 
quisites, to  discharge  their  duties.  The  mode  might  be  safely 
left  to  the  candidates  themselves :  and  if  the  reward  were  sufficient, 
their  leal  might  be  safely  relied  on. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  quoted  from 
the  'Civil  Senrant,'  a  most  important  and  valuable  admission, 
namely,  that  4ie  happiness  of  the  Natives  of  India  depends  In  a 
great  degree  on  the  fitness  of  those  who  rule  over  them  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  reepective  offices  with  justice  and  fidelity. 
This  18  true  of  all  rulers  and  all  people  thaiever  have  been  or  ever 
t  Htraid^  Vot,  10.  9  0 
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vnSl  be*  But* it  baa  been  bitberto  very  fre^aently,  and  we  mnt 
add,  shainelesaly  eontended  that  India  formed  an  exception  to  tbii 
universal  mle ;  that  the  happiness  of  its  people  was  not  at  aU  af- 
fected by  the  fitness  for  office  of  those  who  governed  them,  and  it 
was  therefore  none  of  their  business  to  bquire  into  sucb  fitness,  and 
was  highly  impertinent  in  any  other  person  to  perform  this  duty 
for  1&em>--on  which  reasoninff,  the  mere  attempt  to  point  out 
unfitness  for  office  in  an  individual  holding  power  as  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  has 
been  punished  as  a  crime  of  tbe  deepest  dye,  and  heavier  penaiHee 
inflicted  on  the  Individual  so  acting,  than  if  be  had  been  guilty  of 
any  thing  short  of  felony.  And  yet,  if  it  be  true  that  tbe  happi- 
ness of  the  Natives  of  India  is  affected  by  the  fitness  or  unfitncas 
for  office  of  those  who  rule  over  them,  the  individual  who  endea- 
vours to  promote  that  happiness  by  pointing  out  unfitness  where- 
ever  he  may  discover  it,  must  be  clearly  entitled  not  merely  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  community  whose  happiness  he  has  thus  endea- 
voured to  promote,  but  also  to  the  thanks  and  rewards  of  tbe  very 
Government  who  loads  him  with  pains  and  penalties,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  only  aiding  them  to  fnfil  the  j^ledge  for  ever  on  tbelr  lips, 
that  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  is  the  object  of  their  constant 
desire  to  attain.  Thb  is  their  profeeekm:  but  their  ccMiduct  to- 
wards those  who  repose  confidence  in  their  sincerity  shows  that  it 
ja  as  lEdse  and  fiiithless  as  possible. 

The  writer  of  the  <  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes'  says,  that  '*  all 
Important  measures  of  the  local  administration  in  India  are  referred 
to  the  political  system  and  national  feelings  of  Enf^and."*  It  would 
hfeive  been  well  if  he  had  said  hy  whom  they  were  so  referred.  Not 
certainly  by  the  Natives  of  the  country ;  for  tbe  political  system  and 
national  feelings  of  England  are  as  little  known  to  them  as  the  state 
of  society  in  a' new  planet.  Not  by  the  British  Governors  of  the 
country ;  for  their  constant  defence  of  all  the  atrocious  tyrannies 
which  they  delight  to  exercise,  is,  that  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  un- 
just to  apply  the  test  of  Engliib  policy  and  English  Idlings,  ts 
judge  of  what  may  be  done  in  India ; — ^tbat  there  is  no  resembknee 
between  the  countries  or  tbe  people  ;*-and  even  such  men  as 
Mx.  Adam  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  professing  to  be  Wtngs  in  fiaglisb 
politics,  and  referring  with  pride  to  the  occasions  on  wbieb  they 
and  their  connections  have  evinced  thehr  attachment  to  fivedom, 
defend  their  own  exercise  of  the  most  odious  of  all  despotic  prin«- 
ciples^-the  right  of  inflicting  punishment  without  trial^— <m  the 
ground  that  however  harsh  it  may  sound  to  the  English  ear,  it  is 
just  and  proper  in  India  \  and  plainly  tell  not  only  their  country- 
men here,  but  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  on  the  spot,  aM 
who  are  as  capable  as  themselves  of  judging  of  its  expediency  or 
necessity,  that  the  condemnation  of  the  praetiee  on  the  groaiid  of 
its  difference  from  **  the  political  jiystem  and  aatio«al  feeUngs  of 
England"  is  absurd,  and  that  they  neither  know  ho^  to  fenn^  nor 
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arc  qvftlified  to  prooomicey  any  opiAioo  at  all  upon  the  matter ! 
Hoir  therefore  the  '  CiirH  Serrimt'  can  say  that  <<  all  importaat 
teeaeareft  of  the  local  adounisttBtioii  ia  India  are  referred  to  the 
political  Byatem  and  natiDoal  feelmgs  oi  £nghaid  "  we  are  at  a  lose 
to  coneerre. 

To  show  also  that  this  is  no  more  the  case  with  those  who  think 
lipon  the  sahject  in  tkU  country^  than  in  those  who  dare  not  9ay 
•what  they  think  .en  it  ahroad,  we  Aiay  merely  add,  that  in  thd 
East  Inma  House,   in  the  British   Parliament,  and  hy  a  Tdry 
large  portion  of  the  Eaglish  Press,  the  same  language  is  repeated : 
namely,  that  Indian  conduct  must  not  he  referl'ed  to  English  feel- 
ings, for  that  what  might  seem  revolting  to  our  ideas  <rf  justice 
here,  may  he  not  only  ex]^edlent  hut  highly  C6mmendahle  there. 
And  yet,  says  the  author  of  the '  Letter,'  <Mt  is  in  England"  (where 
these  sentiments  on  Indian  rule  are  maintained^  that  '^  the  final 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  our  ImBan  adminiritnition  &aghi  to  hcj 
passed.**    If  this  he  so,  and  the  Aittering  the  tongues  and  pens  of 
those  fitiug  in  the  country  itself  he  continued,  so  as  to  preyent 
judgnkent  heing  freely  and  feaxlessly  passed  on  the  spot— there  i9 
no  hope  of  a  just  judgment  here :  for  those,  trho,  haying  no  connec- 
tion tdth  Indian  ailkirs,  would  h^  led,  in  thehr  impart^  yiews,  to' 
condemn  oppressions  and  hiiquitiee  wherever  committed,  are  terri- 
fied from  approaching  the  subject  hy  an  aniprehension  that  there 
are  many  ponderous  volumee  to  he  I'ead  herore  any  man  can  know* 
enough  of  Indian  history  and  lioamiers,  to  juaftify  his  giving  an  optnionr 
oil  the  mattery  (as  if  any  local  knowledge  were  necessary  to  ^nsible 
a  ihan  to  diseover  an  outrage  on  the  joht  prmeiplea  of  nnlyersdl 
jttttice ;)  while  tlhose  who  are  or  have  been  connected  with  Indiad 
rule,  aiMl  who  aasorae  the'  style  of  orades  becauae  of  their  s«p- 
pooed  superior  knowledge  of  local  iaterests  and  topioi^,  will  be  euro 
to  uphold  the  most  detestable  acts  of  oppreseioB  on  the  ground  thatf 
unless  the  Government  of  India  is  supported  in  all  its  exeteise  of 
authority,  (tyrannous  or  otherwise^  for  they  make  no  exceptions,) 
it  must  of  necessity  fall  to  the  ground.    This  was  the  langoaga 
held  hy  Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie  be^cr 
the  King's  Privy  Connelly  on  the  subject  of  the  Appeal  against  tha 
Laws  for  rostraining  the  Indian  Press.    This  is  the  language  held 
in  Parliament  hy  Mr.  Wynn  and  his  colleagues,  and  reechoed  by 
the  iMrectors  in  their  General  Courts.    And  it.  is  every  where  re-* 
^ived  with  uaobetrueted  cheers  and  triumph,  to  the  dis|fraoe  of 
those  English  hearts  and  tongues  that  can  reUMun  tlMs  davlshly 
iknmoved  at  sounds  which  would  hftve  roused  a  Mflton  fronfi  Ua 
tomb. 

The  <  CivU  Servant'  pasMs  fsomtWa  toftcto  a  eoaaMeriillon 
of  the  means  by  wldeh  this  stteog  ufiwieki  of  Engliab  faeUag^ 
which  he  thinks  so  deavaUe  in.  peiwM'  dciittimA  for  theeemetf 
of  India»  nny  be  best  attained.    Thla  teboatf  mifht  liaye  been 
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spared,  until  such  a  reformation  in  the  '^system  had  b^en  effected^ 
u  would  have  admitted  the  development  in  the  country  itself  of 
such  a  free  spirit  as  is  here  intended  to  he  cultivated  in  the  mmd 
of  the  person  destined  to  reside  in  it.  The  only  end  that  could 
now  be  answered  by  giving  the  young  aspirants  for  office  **  an  early 
matriculation  in  those  various  feelings  and  modes  of  thinking  which 
make  up  public  opinion  in  their  own  country/'  would  be  to  make 
them  less  happy  than  their  colleagues.  The  possession  of  such^ 
thoughts  and  feelings  leads  of  necessity  to  the  desire  to  express 
them  freely :  and  tbL,  in  India,  is  the  greatest  crime  that  any  man 
can  conmiit  i^ainst  the  state.  For  all  other  offences,  he  is  tried  by 
the  laws,  and  has  the  protection  of  a  jury.  For  this  alone  he  is 
denied  the  aid  of  either  the  laws  or  a  jury,  and  may  be  banished 
and  ruined  without  even  an  opportulty  being  afforded  him  to  ex- 
plain or  extenuate  his  offence.  Men  who  are  most  devoid  of  the 
feelings  and  modes  of  thinking  which  make  up  public  opinion  in 
their  own  country,  are  those  who  go  on  most  rapidly  towards  ad- 
vancement in  India,  and  who  lead  the  happiest  lives  themselves, 
whatever  others  may  suffer  from  their  deficiency ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  most  deeply  imbued  with  those  feelings  and  modes 
of  thinking,  (whatever  else  may  be  their  virtues  or  their  talents, 
aiB  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Smith,  and  others,)  will  be  most 
frequently  subject  to  the  displeasure  and  reprimand  of  Govern- 
ment, and  be  made  to  walk  on  paths  of  thorns  while  their  less 
ardent  and  zealous  contemporaries  recline  on  beds  of  roses. 

As  to  public  opinion  indeed,  the  three  latest,  and,  as  some  think, 
the  three  greatest  authorities  of  the  East — Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  andMr.  Adam^ — ^have  declared  that  there  is  no  pubficj 
and  that  consequently  ^^  public  opinion"  is  an  expression  widiout  a 
meaning:  although  they  all  feel  its  weight  when  against  them,  and 
have  each  written  volumes  to>  appease  the  very  power  whose  exis- 
tence they  deny !  Such  is  Indian  consistency. 

In  adverting  however  to  the  means,  by  which  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  make  up  public  opinion  h^re  could  be  best  obtained 
by  the  young  candidate  for  ftiine  and  fortune  in  India,  the  author 
considers  the  Univeisities  the  best  place  of  education:  and  his 
reasons  for  this  choice  deserve  to  be  given  at  large. 

*  The  Universities  are  the  seats  not  only  of  geturat  learning,  bat  the 
training^grounds  for  the  young  men  entering  the  seTeral  profiMsiona,  in  their 
Meitil  and  political  eonformition :  tlienee  the  future  staietman,  soldier,  lawyer, 
and  churchman,  start  with  comaum  amniant  on  all  the  great  points  of  na- 
tional habits  and  polity ;  and  from  thence,  therefore,  the  future  member  of 
counMl,  or  provincial  magistnite,  in  India,  should  also  commence  his  career 
fai  the  tlistant  and  peculiar  soena  of  his  public  exertions.* 

To  this  it  may  be  demurred-^lst,  that  the  Universities  are  itol 
the  seats  of  general  leammgt  since  many  of  the  most  importainl 
branches  of  hmian  knowledge  are  never  taught  there  at  all :  and 
the  very  few  nseAil  parts  of  learning  that  are  there  aceessiMe  are 
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notoriously  neglected  ; — ^Sndly,  that,  as  to  moral  educatiou,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  foul  or  corrupt  source,  as  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  students,  fellows,  and  |>ro-> 
fessors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  well  know.  And,  drdly,  that 
common  opinions  on  all  the  great  points  of  national  habits  and 
policy  are  bo  more  to  be  rooted  in  the  mind  there,  than  elsewhere; 
as  persons  of  eveify  hne  and  shade  of  religious  and  political  opinion 
start  from  both  the  Universities  at  the  same  time,  including  every 
variety,'  from  imnatient  radicalism  to  the  most  slavish  sutunission 
to  authority,  ana  from  scarcely  disguised  infidelity  to .  the  most 
bigoted  attachment  to  church  and  stated 

The  only  safe  and  intelligible  rules  as  to  the  education  t>f  persons 
for  the  services  in  India  appear  to  be  these : — 1st,  Establish  the  po- 
sition that  fitness  for  office  is  the  only  rule  that  shall  be  observed 
in.  preferring  one  candidate  to  another ;— «2ndly,  Define  clearly  the 
qualifications  required  in  the  candidate  for  every  office  or  branch 
of  the  service ; — 3rdly,  Let  a  public  and  severe  scrutiny  decide  the 
claims  to  excellence  of  those  who  propose  themselves  as  qualified 
to  enter  on  their  duties.  When  these  principles  are  agreed  on, 
the  rest  may  be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  parents  and  children, 
who  will  obtain  the  education  required,  iu  the  way  and  on  the 
terms  best  suited  to  their  views  and  means :  and  when  the  prize 
is  worth  contending  for,  exertion  will  not  be  wanting  to  se- 
cure it  by  the  successful  acquirement  of  all  the  requisite  quali-. 
fications. 

The  author  next  passes  to  an  examination  of  the  question  at 
what  age  it  is  most  eligible  for  civil  servants  to  leave  England  for 
India,  and  gives  the  superiority  to  19  or  20,  which  is  no  .doubt  pre- 
ferable on  many  accounts  to  an  earlier  period.  As  we  have  given 
our  sentinients  on  the  subject  at  length,  with  the  reasons  on  which 
they  are  founded,  in  a  former  article  on  this  subject,*  we  may  pass 
it  over  here ;  and  take  this  opportunity  to  make  another  pause  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  review,  as  the  author  here  clones  the  second 
section  of  his  work,  having  in  the  first  spoken  chiefly  of  the  Home 
Administration  of  the  Indian  Government ;  in  the  second,  confined 
himself  to  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  towards  the  European 
servants  of  the  India  Company ,  and.  the  constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment abroad ;  i|pd  reserving,  for  the  third,  the  views  he  entertains 
of  our  duties  towards  the  Natives- of  the  country  itself.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  section  of  the  whole ;  and  we  there- 
fore the  more  willingly  reserve  it  for  a  concluding  article  rather 
Uian  hurry  through  it  here.  If  our  conoment  on  thiis  letter  should 
exceed  the  letter  itself,  we  can  only  say,  in  justification  (if  that 
indeed  be  needed)  that  the  extensive  range  over  which  the  writer's 
views  are  spread  embraoes  all  that  he  considers  essential  in  the 


♦  See  ♦  Orieutil  Heiald/  Vol.  VI.  p.  87. 
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administrattoa  of  India ;  aad  Uoit  thii  is  oot  to  be  ikimvMd  ki  t 
few  panes.  We  have  no  desire  to  surpass  tlie  nantnrest  fimits 
witkin  which  it  is  praedoable  to  do  justice  to  the  sahjeet  and  its 
aaihor:  bat  having  the  premetion  or  tmth  eameslly  in  new,  we 
shonld  do  Justice  to  nekhsr  if  they  were  hastily  despatcjied  with  a 
saieaem  or  a  nieer.  .  We  hare  saAend  the  author  to  spealt  for 
himself  on  all  the  material  points  on  which  we  have  ventnred  t» 
differ  from  him  ;  aad  we  ehaU  continue  to  do  this  with,  the  remain^ 
ing  portion  of  ids  production,  which  we  hope  in  our  next  to  Inriag 
tea  close. 


8171I1URV  or  TUB  tATE«T  INTSLLIOBIICS  FEOM  INDIA  AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES  OP  THE  BAST. 

BaMOAU 

As  tlie  unsatislketory  Accounts  respecting  the  Burmese  war 
hare  heea  coorerted  for  seme  months  into  almost  a  total  silence, 
there  is  maeh  room  Ibr  the  most  melanelioly  apprehendons  as  to 
the  issue  ot  this  miserabhr  protracted  struggle.  The  last  accounts 
entitled  to  attention  spoke  of  our  army  baring  adranced  nearly  to 
the  capital ;  and  that  the  General  had  threatened  to  stoim  it  forth' 
withy  unless  the  terms  of  the  treaty  fbrmeity  propesed,  agreed  to, 
aad  broken,  were  ratified.  It  surelv  betokens  little  confidence  in 
his  Success,  that  after  such  breacb  or  lidtb  as  he  complained  of,  he 
shouM  ofier  again  to  treat  and  conclude  a  peace  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  before,  without  exaeting  new  concesfloons ;  securities, 
and  indemnities,  the  usual  course  of  victorious  armies  wbea  treatbg 
with  a  perfidious  aad  beaten  enemy.  8ince  then^  a  prlrate  rumour, 
we  understand,  has  been  afioat,  that  Sir  Areldbald  Campbell  had 
actuaJty  captured  Araerapoora ;  and  another  mmeur  says,  that  the 
Burmese  had  captured  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  **  the  cbam- 
pion  of  the  world,  the  tamer  of  elephants,  the  English  bero,  ▼tc-- 
torious  orer  the  Burmese,*  Ue.,  (as  the  Chiefs  of  Siam  caUed  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,)  hail  ended  by  being  made  a  prisoner  at  Ara. 
Though  no  optimists,  we  repose  liar  less  finth  hi  tMs  report  than 
in  the  other — that  the  capital  had  fallen  before  the  Brilisb  arms,  aa 
event  every  way  as  probable  as  the  fall  of  Moscow  befbre  the 
superiority  of  FVencb  discipHne  and  martial  gemus,  and  an  event 
likely  to  be  equally  unprofitable  or  equsfly  fata}  to  the  conquerors. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  givmg  it  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  an 
English  army  could  no  more  exist  during  tlie  rainy  season  about  to 
commence  in  Ava,  so  far  from  their  supplies,  and  surrounded  hy 
aiBavagc,  fierce,  and  vindictiTe  native  force,  inured  to  the  climate. 
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tliftii  Napoleon  and  hiB  heroes  could  outlive  tbe  fires  and  frost  of 
Moscow.  Patting  ande  all  onestion  abont  Lord  Amherst's  wisdom 
in  council,  or  Bir  Archibald  Campbell's  slciU  and  bravery  in  the 
field,  (and  no  doubt  these  leaders  would  thinic  it  injustice  that 
their  two  heads  should  not  be  reckoned  worth  the  one  worn  by  Na- 
poleon,)  it  is  in  vain  lor  the  greatest  GeneralB  and  Stotesmen  to 
war  against  nature.  Providence,  which  sets  bounds  to  empires  and 
to  human  ambition,  has  erected  natural  barrieis,  moral  andphysica]> 
In  the  features  of  the  country  and  in  the  character  of  the  people, 
which  forbid  their  subjection  to  the  rule  of  British  India.  Though 
the  reverse  appean  at  present  still  more  improbable,  the  superiority 
of  the  Burmese  race  has  so  long  been  known  and  felt  among  the  people 
of  Bengal,  that  the  collected  voice  of  sagefr  or  the  fears  of  the 
multitude  in  snccessive  generations,  have  given  rise  to  a  belief 
which  has  now  acquired  the  weight  of  prophecy,  that  the  Mugs  or 
the  Burmese  will  at  last  be  the  rulers  of  India.  The  vox  pofmlif 
vote  dei,  may  be  fidrly  quoted  as  having  decided  that  the  Ultra 
Gangetic  nations  are  a  superior  race,  likely  to  hold,  at  some  future 
period,  dominion  over  the  more  passive  tribes  of  Hindoostan. 

We  have  alluded  in  the  foregoing  to  the  subjoined  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  the  Globe: 

*  InteUlgeaoe  has  been  received  froM  the  United  States,  thu  an  Americea 
trwler  ipoke  on  the  4th  of  March,  off  BMifor  Itlaad,  at  the  entreace  of  the 
riTcr  Houghley,  with  the  Boterpriae  stmn-boat ;  the  ceptehi  of  which  re* 
ported  that  the  BngliBh  anay  hid  errlTcd  at  the  Bomeie  eaplhi],  and  that  Bir 
Archibald  CanpbeU  had  iigniied  to  the  army  hit  iDteotioa  to  stomi  the  dty, 
at  the  eipiration  of  twenty-four  hourt,  nnWas  the  treaty,  aa  fonneriy  nego* 
dated  aad  signed,  was  ratiSed  In  all  lu  parU.* 

But  the  most  melancholy,  and  apparently  faithful,  picture  of  the 
present  warfare  we  have  seen,  is  contained  in  the  following  short 
paragraph  from  the '  Examiner* : 

*  A  prirate  letter,  with  the  sight  of  which  we  have  been  Ihvoared,  dated 
<^cntta,  January  Iflth,  aayt:  ^  It  ia  the  general  optnioa,  that  the  war  will 
not  be  so  speedily  concluded  as  the  sanguine  friends  of  GoTennient  haTC  sup- 
posed. The  gnn-boat  service  is  m  most  wretched  one.  It  appears  that  the  river 
In  whiieh  they  have  to  net  is  not  more  than  two  hnnd^red  yim  broad,  thickly 
wooded  down  to  the  water's  edn.  No  sooner  does  m  boat  saake  its  appear- 
ance in  the  daytime,  than  the  oftcer,  ilrom  his  dress  and  colour  (the  crew  are 
KatlTes)  Is  fmmedlately  picked  off  like  a  crow  by  tne  Bnraiese  in  the  jnngle, 
•ad  at  night  by  m  ffeaeral  discharge  ofmntketry  at  the  stem  of  tbe  boats,  th^ 
oAeer's  station.  Within  these  last  two  months,  we  have  lest  thirty  oirt  of 
thirty-two  in  this  miserable  manner.  Arracan,  likewise,  is  the  death  of  Euro- 
peans. To  see  landed  from  every  Tessel  that  arrives  Inndid  bfflcers  In  the 
most  wretched  state  is  truly  distressing.  They  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  that 
horrid  disease^  nmntal  derangement ;  and  ft  is  afllicting  to  see  the  number  <^ 
flae  young  men,  who  by  letamlng  to  Calcutta  have  leeovered  their  health, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  idlotism."* 

A  veiy  general  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  India,  ibdnded  on  tbe 
result  of  three  unsnccessfbl  campaigasy  that  in  the  war  with  Av»» 
the  clsef  command  has  been  intmsted  to  an  individaal  by  no  means 
qaalified  for  such  service ;  and  an  earnest  desire  is  evinced  to  sea 
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him  snpesQeded  by  the  Conunander-in-Chief  takiag  ih»  Md'  fai 
person.  The  ^  Golnmbian  Press  Gaaeiette'  of  FebraAry  the  iOth, 
states,  on  the  authority  of  <  John  BaU/,  that "  Mr.  Cinwfiurdy  the 
intelligent  author  of  that  able  and  interesting  work,  the  *  Indian 
Arehipelaffo/  and  still  holding  the  appdntmenti  we  believe^  of  Es- 
sident  at  Singapore,  is  about  to  proceed  to  Ava,  as  one. of  the 
commissioners  for  treating  with  his  golden-fi^t^d  siajesty.'^  The 
same  paper  it  appears  "^  has  also  hinted  that  the  CoHunaBder-in- 
Chief  is  himself  likely  to  assume  the  command  of  our  armies  in 
Aya.  From  these  arrangements,  (adds  the  writer,)  if  they  really 
take  place,  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  happiest  resulfesu 
fFhe  talents  of  Mr.  Crawfnrd,  and  ^is  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Native  character^  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  wisdom  of  any 
measures  suggested  by  him,  and  the  unlimited  discretionary  power 
which  would  of  course  be  conceded  to  a  Commander-in-Chief, 
would  give  full  scope  to  the  exercise  of  hb  judgment*" .  From  some 
speculations  in  the  same  paper  it  is  evident  that  the  Siamese^  whose 
friendly  disposition  and  intention  to  co-operate  with  as  against  the 
Burmese  have  been  talked  of  for  years  past,  are  now  n^rded  in 
the  Hght  we  long  ago  repj-esented  them,  as  disguised  enemies : 

*' Withont'stopDlng  to  tcnitinize  the  purport  and  drill  of  America  in  sending 
Missionaries  to  Rangoon  and  Ara,  we  have  only  to  contrast  the  barbarous 
trealneat  which  Camaln  Smith  and  other  Englishmen  lately  received  at  Siam, 
with  the  avidity  with  which  the  Americans  have  carried  arms  and  munition 
thither  in  the  ftioe  of  that  treatment  towards  Gaptain  Smith,  and  at  the  risk  of 
conSseatioB  of  their  property,  to  be  convinced  of  the  readiness  of  the  Siamese 
to  receive  assistance  and  co-operation  against  the  British  power,  and  of  Ame- 
rica to  grant  them  assistance.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  detennlne  the  best  points  to  hold  possession  of,  in  order  to 
establish  and  guarantee  the  ftitnre  preponderance  of  our  power  without  again 
appealing  to  arms^ 

'  *  Martaban  and  Bassein  are  places  we  should  never  give  up  to  the  Burmahs ; 
these  places  I  conceive  they  would  cede  to  ns  In  preference  to  Rangoon.' 

Stats  or  the  Press  in  Bekoal. 

The  condition  of  the  Press  in  India  is  a  subject  which  .must 
always  deeply  interest  every  one  who  takes  a  real  interest  in  the 
political,  mora),  or  religious  improvement  of  the  hundred  millions 
of  humiin  beugs,  who,  4n  a  state  of  the  greatest  darkness  and 
debasement,  have  been  committed  to  the  care  of  a  highly  en- 
lightened and  intellectual  nation.  As  there  is  only  one  engine  of 
human  improvement  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect  .o» 
so  wide  a  field — and  this  engine  is  the  press,  its  actual  condition 
ought  never  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  remarkable  £set,  which  cuh 
not  be  too  often  brought  to  view,  that  it  was  after  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  had  acquired  considerable  experience  of  the  state  of 
India,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  that  this  confessedly  able  states- 
man liberated  the  press  from  the  shackles  of  a  censorship,  fromra 
well  founded  confidence  that  any  such  odious  i^strsints  on  the 
voice  of  truth  weie  not  necessary  to  support  any  govemmeat  con- 
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docled  on  jost  princtptes.  la  tbis  opinion  his  Lordship  persevered, 
and  does  so,  we  believe,  at  the  present  roopient,  though,  towards  ^ 
the  cloee  of  his  administration,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Adam  and  his 
party,  who,  by  pertinacious  opposition  to  .this  liberal  system  and 
incessant  importunities  against  every  freedom  of  discuauon  exercised, 
seem  at  last  to  have  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  venerable  sexa- 
genarian, who  had  more  need  of  support  and  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  arduous  duties  of  his  high  office,  than  to  be  harassed  by 
the  factious  opposition  of  his  Council.  Then  it  was  that  he  at  last 
yielded,  or  appeared  to  yield,  to  their  importunities  against  the 
freedom  of  opinion.  But  though  he  condescended  to  threaten,  he 
took  no  actual  measure  to  undo  what  he  had  before  done  in  removing 
the  censorship.  During  the  short  interregnum  that  followed,  the 
anti-liberal  party  of  Censor  Adam  seemed  determined  to  blot  out 
all  traces  of  Lord  Hastings's  government,  by  banishing  editors  and 
enacting  laws  that  might  enable  them  to  suppress  every  journal ;  at 
once  realizing  the  wish  of  Nero,  or  some  other  ancient  tyrant — 
"  O  that  the  Romans  had  but  one  head,  that  I  might  cut  it  off  at 
a  single  blow.''  To  such  perfection  of  slavish  discipline  did  they 
bring  the  press,  that  it  was  reckoned  a  serious  crime  to  print  two 
words  in  Italics  in  one  paper  which  had  been  given  in  another  in 
Roman.  They  were  part  of  a  description  of  a  public  ball  quoted 
from  the  '  Indian  Gazette,'  which  had  said  that  the  Honourable 
John  Adam  '<  affably  talked"  to  the  ladies  as  he  passed  round  the 
room.  A  contemjiorary,  not  liking  this  style  of  adulation,  printed 
the  words  above  quoted  in  italics,  which  excited  the  utmost  con- 
sternation among  the  proprietors  of  the  paper,  who  received  private 
intimation  that  such  a  liberty  had  been  viewed  with  sovereign  dis- 
pleasure, but  being  the  first  offence,  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  visit  it  with  punishment ! 

To  ensure  the  continuance  of  this  reign  of  terror,  it  was  necessary 
to  select  a  Governor,  who  might  become  a  passive  tool  in  the  hancfs 
of  this  party ;  and  Lord  Amherst,  from  a  certain  supposed  mild- 
ness and  tractability,  was  considered  an  exceedingly  proper  man 
for  the  purpose.  He  came  out  well  prepared  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, whose  sentiments  exactly  coincided  with  those  of  the  Adam, 
party  abroad ;  and  on  his  first  arrival,  with  this  preconceived 
horror  of  free  discussion,  he  went  as  far  as  even  the  ex-censor 
himself.  In  a  few  days,  one  writer  was  banished  for  alluding  to  the 
banishment  of  another ;  and  a  month  or  two  after,  a  paper  was  sup- 
pressed— ^revived,  or  promised  a  revival,  and  re-suppressed.  But, 
after  one  or  two  years'  exjperience  in  India,  (and  being  freed  also 
from  the  adrice  of  the  amiable  censor,)  Lord  Amherst  now  allows 
the  press  a  latitude  of  discussion  equal  to  what  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  . 
of  his  predecessor,  Lord  Hastings :  these  two  successive  Governors 
being  thus  alike  conrinced  by  experience,  in  spite  of  bad  counsel' 
and  strong  prejudices  to  the  contrary,  and  attesting  by  their  ac^e, 
(width  are  much  stronger  than  words,)  t^at  there  is  no  danger 
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arising  from  Aree  diseusaion ;  that  it  is  **  salatary  to  eren  sttpreme 
authority  to  look  to  the  control  of  pablic  scmUny.*'  This  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  Qoremor^Oeneraly  wrought  by  tfahe  and 
experience)  which  hare  cleared  away  the  mist  of  pretended  danger 
raised  by  Mr.  Adam  and  his  party,  to  malce  him  the  blind  instra** 
ment  of  their  purposes,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the '  Columbian  Press 
Gazette/  at  present  the  most  able  and  honest  publication  in  Bengal. 
It  if  from  a  letter,  given  in  that  paper  of  the  24th  of  March  last, 
on  the  eulogists  of  Mr.  Adam : 

'  I  well  remember  how  the  smooth-tongued  '  Bull  *  Informed  kit  ptrt  of 
Hm  p«blto  of  India,  that  not  only  did  addreMea  ptur  down  open  Mr.  Adaa, 
bat  ttat  the  teat  was  Bonefoasly  ligned,  and,  what  b  store,  by  tft*  tUU  of  the 
Serrioes«-«  most  presumotuoas  aud  impertinent  phrase,  it  is  tnia»  when  ap- 
plied to  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  seTeral  thousands,  bat  yet 
extremely  characteristic  of  that  upstart  self^suffiolency  which  has  ever  denoted 
bis  party,  though  of  late  abating,  in  eoaseqaenee  of  the  greater  latttade  now 
generously  given  (I  say  gmgrernHgt  for,  wbere  there  are  restricfioBa,  H  is 
generous  and  liberal  in  the  GoTemor-General  to  relax  them  im  tpiU  of  the 
wishes  of  oA  by  whom  he  is  ofllcially  surrounded)  to  that  portion  of  the  picsa 
which  maintains  liberal  principles.* 

When  the  Honourable  Directors  leatn  this  conveision  of  their 
GoYemor,  whom  they  sent  out,  lilce  a  blunderbuss,  well  primed  and 
loaded,  to  fire  off  upon  the  friends  of  free  discussion,  they  will  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  **  Is  Saul  also  among  the  Prc^hets  ?**  Yes — and 
it  would  be  well  for  India  if  a  few  of  these  self-sufficient  gentlemen, 
who  now  rule  the  destinies  of  that  country — those  **  wise  and  rere* 
rend  seniors"  who  decide,  in  priry  councils,  that  the  gagging  laws 
for  the  press  in  Bengal  are  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  laws 
of  England — ^those  wordy  orators  who  pretend  that  out  Eaatem 
empire  is,  lilce  a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  ready  to  explode  if  one 
spark  of  truth  reach  it ;  it  would  be  well  if  tliese  sages  were  sent 
out,  like  Lord  Amherst,  for  a  few  years  to  gather  wisdom  on  the 
spot,  before  they  rentured  to  legislate  for  a  gagged  and  oppressed 
people  whom  they  never  saw,  and  whose  miserable  condition  nien  at 
the  distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  can  neither  comprehend  noi* 

We  shall  now  adduce  a  few  instaaces  of  the  freedom  of  discos- 
siou  tolerated  by  Lord  Amherst,  which  w31  be  found  to  extend  not 
to  minor  matters  of  inferior  importance  only,  but  to  such  as  affect 
his  own  person  and  dignity.  The  following  appeared  in  a  Calcntts 
paper  (the  *  Columbian  Press  Gazette')  of  the  10th  of  January 
last : 

*  Wa  have  bad  freqneot  ooeasion  to  fenailK  with  laad  and  appfobatkNi  Ae 
present  talented  Ooveniment  9f  India.  We  haTe  bestowed  the  doe  Meed  of 
praise  on  the  able  management  of  the  Burmese  war.  In  their  jndlcial  capacity 
we  bate  done  them  booour.  In  the  jodiciont  node  thev  adopted  in  auiisliin^ 
mutiDoas  Brabmins,  by  taming  tfaeni  on  Ihs  roads,  wita  ibMsn  oa  aeir  l^gs* 
to  laboor  with  eommon  felons  and  mnrderen,  thereby  aoothiag  the  irrifataij 
pr^udtees  of  the  Hindoo  popnlation.  We  baye  now  to  sound  their  praises  ia 
a  finance  measure,  which  is,  at  least,  equal  in  ingenalty  to  tbeip  military  anf 
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•I  perfoimncM,  and  which  w6  thoiild  tlmost  be  afraid  to  mention,  if  we 
t  it  not  apoB  authority  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

*  It  was  fouad  neeeMary  to  tend  money  to  pay  tlie  troop*  at  Rangoon ;  and 
ap  Compaoy*9  paper  is  not  ? ery  current  in  the  Goiden  Empire,  rupees  haA  to 
be  procured  for  thiU  purpote ;  but  the  treasury,  as  ail  the  worid  knows,  was 
exliansted,  and  in  these  ticklish  times  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  press 
the  Bank  veiy  hard.  !!%«  Ooremor  and  Council  were  at  a  8tand*still,  till 
sena  oae,  more  knowing  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  reiiere  all 
difiealtlea.  The  lUivofl^  *  in  the  Baxar  were  informed  that  they  wooid  get  m 
batta  or  p?r  eeot^ge  on  all  the  silTer  that  they'  should  pay  into  the  treasnrv ; 
and  bT  a  natural  consequence  all  the  silTer  in  the  Bazar  was  transferred  to  tne 
great  house,  and  tlie  expedient  seemed  to  answer  beyond  tlie  most  sanguine 
expectation  of  its  projectors ;  but  the  Shroffs  were  not  satisfied  with  sudi 
snaU  gains ;  they  immediately  cenTerted  their  banknotes  intompeef,  t)iei«by 
drawing  bullion  out  of  the  bank,  which  they  immediately  carried  to  the 
tre^ury  apd  receiTed  the  per  centace ;  but  tlie  run  on  the  bank  became  greater 
than  its  coflfers  eould  answer,  and  they  were  actually  obliged  to  suspend  cash 
payments,  till  they  coald  get  reinforoements  from  the  treasury,  which  waa 
i^gain  pMd  out  for  bank  notes,  and  again  cwried  to  the  treasury  for  the  sake  of 
the  per  centage.  So  that,  in  the  eno,  the  per  centage  was  pdd  half  a  dozen 
times  oTer  upon  the  same  identical  rupees ;  the  Bank  was  drained  of  its  bul- 
lion, and  the  state  of  the  treasury  very  little  improTod. 

*  We  understand  that  the  sages  of  Leadenhall-street  intended  Mr.  John 
Adam  as  a  sort  of  dry-nurse  to  Lord  Amherst ;  true  it  is,  and  of  a  Terity,  that 
his  noble  charge  showed  a  little  frowardness,  and  the  other  yices  of  a  spoiled 
child,  and  would  not  do  as  old  nursy  desired  it,  "  like  a  good  boy  ;*'  but,  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  nursy *s  duty  to  haTeproTeoted  her  charge  from  spoiling 
his  plaything,*  Ao. 

As  the  piregg  regulattong  of  hdia  prohibit  offensive  remarks  ou 
the  OoverAor-Generaly  par  esfeellencef  whether  ortginal  or  copied, 
the  appearance  of  the  abere  extract,  though  coming  under  the  lat- 
ter deseription  (being  trem  an  English  weekly  paper,  now  no 
more,  called  the  *  Telesoope')  shows  that  Tery  great  confidence 
exists  in  his  Lordship's  liberality  and  indolgrace  towards  the 
press.  Let  it  be  compared  with  the  paragraph  whkh  was  declared, 
in  September  1823,  to  be  a  snflieient  reiison  for  suppressing  a  news- 
paper—4estroying  a  property  Talued  shortly  previous  at  40,000/. 
sterling,  and  visiting  the  supposed  writer  of  it  with  baualuaent  and 
ndn.  The  eompesition  then  snpposed  to  deserve  so  very  awful  a 
visitation  was,  word  for  word,  as  follows : 

*  Our  readers  cannot  bat  recollect  the  subject  of  the  paper  for  which  Mr. 
QickinghaiB  was  removed  from  India.  The  mention  of  this  event  Is  essential 
to  onr  present  argument,  and  we  hope  we  may  apeak  of  iu  a«  a  natter  of  his- 
tory, without  offence,  as  we  shall  express  no  opinion  on  it  either  one  way  or 
another.  If  It  were  not  absolutely  necessary  we  should  not  even  allude  to  it, 
but  in  BO  doinf  we  shall  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  respect  due  to  the 
established  lews  and  govemMtnt  of  the  oowlry.  The  artftoie  tn  qtestiim 
related  to  the  appoiatment  of  Dr.  Bryee  as  cMl  to  the  Ktationery  Committee*, 
mid  the  part  of  it  which  is  understood  to  hi^ve  Iseen  so  offensive  to  the  Go- 
verameot,  as  to  detennlne  Mr.  Baeklngham's  transmisdon,  was  an  allusion  to 
the  report  of  Dr.  Bryee  being  the  author  of  those  letters  placed  in  oooneelioii 
with  his  appolBtment  %o  his  seeoiar  office.    Thus,  It  appears.  Dr.  Bryee's  ve* 
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puted  authorship  and  pluralities  men  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bockiiigliam*s  rcMOf  sl« 
and  of  the  new  laws  which  are  ia  cousequeDce  established  for  the  prses.* 


1  cousequoDce  i 

Such  a  statemeBt  (venturing  to  gueas  the  most  offendve  part  of 
an  obnoxious  paragraph)  could  not  be  botne  in  those  days.  But 
now  we  are  told,  in  the  ^  Columbian  Press  Gazette'  of  December 
the  dOth,  that  even  the  '  John  Bull '  of  the  East  dares  to  insinuate 
that  '<  the  Goverment  plunged  into  the  Burmab  war  witliont  know- 
ing what  they  were  going  about ;  and  that  if  they  had  posesssed 
the  information  they  ought  to  have  had,  they  would  not  have 
dreamt  of  penetrating  to  Amcrapoora  with  a  handful  of  men/'  '*  Ws 
do  not  dispute  the  position,"  adds  the  <  Columbian.'  ''  We  merely 
admire  the  consistency  of  the  writer:  to  be  sure  he  endeavours 
towards  the  close  of  the  article  to  make  the  amende  honoraNe  for 
this  imputation  on  the  wisdom  of  the  *■  constituted  authorities/  by 
a  very  pretty  metaphor  about  plucking  '  the  flowers  of  safety  and 
victory  froni  the  midst  of  accumulating  dangers ' — Mais  ceta  s*  en- 
tend,"    On  the  same  passage  the  *  Bengal  Hurkani '  remarks : 

*  The  '  Bull  *  accuses  us  of  JreeUi  indmigU^  in  Cot  course  improper)  ottr- 
gaUom  in  the  samecolumn  in  which  ne  tells  us  tha;  tlie  sUoation  of  our  JSailera 
smiy  is  one  calculated  to  e^Lcite  regret,  not  unmixed  with  apprehension  for  its 
safety.  Which  is  the  most  improper  allegation — 'he  statement  of  a  notorioes 
fact,  or  the  assertion  of  a  notorious  falsehood  calculated  to  alarm  all  those 
who  have  friends  in  the  army  thus  devoted  to  destruction  7  * 

This  is  a  brief  and  pithy  method  of  reasoning  familiar  to  some 
Oriental  writers.  Two  or  three  Bditors  are  of  opiuioB  that  an 
arhiy  is  in  a  perilous  position ;  and  another^  in  replyy  contents  him- 
self with  asserting  *^  It  is  a  falsehood."  But  supposing  it  to  be  so,  or 
otherwise,  we  may  apply  here  the  remark  of  Sir  Francis  Macnaghtes 
on  a  gross  misstatement  of  the  same  paper,  af  ecting  his  judicial 
conduct  and  character : 

*  He  (the  Bditor)  has  shown  ns,  by  his  publication  of  the  rsstrictions  (oa  the 
Press)  that  Government  and  the  Supreme  Court  are  put  upon  the  sanw  footing ; 
and  yet  if  it  is  allowable  to  question  the  a4iudication  of  a  judge,  (or  the  wisdom 
6f  a  war,)  and  not  allowable  to  question  an  appointment  made  bv  the  Gover- 
ment, (viz.  that  of  Dr.  Bryce  as  clerk  of  stationery,)  I  mu^t  eonclnde  that  the 
one  IweoDies  erinUnai  by  being  stated  with  trmik,  and  the  other  hmocnU  hj 
being  accompanied  with/olseAood.' 

'  As  another  striking  instance  of  the  comparative  freedom  now 
allowed  to  the  Press  by  Lord  Amherst^  we  may  give  the  following, 
discussing  the  causes  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  removal  from  India  ;  a 
subject  which  the  Adam  party,  when  in  the  meridian  of  their  power, 
prohibited  from  being  ever  mentioned,  and  were  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  the  banishment  of  any  one  who  should  even  aihsis 
to  it,  though,  as  above  shown,  in  the  most  respectful  manner. 

*  In  yesterdav*s  *  Hnrkaru  *  there  is  an  extract  from  the  *  Aastnliaii,*  ia 
which  allusion  is  made  to  the  liberation  of  the  Press  by  the  Marqnis  of  HmI- 
ings,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  its  fireedom,  and  the  twnimiiiiSM  el 
Mr.  Buckingham  by  his  successor.  We  concur  in  the  general  tenor  of  these 
remarks :  but  we  eotirely  dissent  from  the  assertion,  that  Mr.  BockisiglHm 
was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  that  liberty  of  discussion  which  he  so  abl} 
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and  Ko '  zMk>iislv  'adritekted;  He  may  have  proYoked  in  some  measure  the 
meceUraiion  of  his  own  predetermined  banishment,  by  availing  himself  too 
freely  of  that  degree  of  liberty  which  was  actually  admitted  of  by  the  existing 
laws  for  the  Press,  alter  the  accession  of  a  Governor  notoriously  hostile  to  it ; 
bat  the  known  views  of  Mr.  Adam,  with  respect  to  that  Ptess,  ftimish  sufllcient 
ground  for  the  opinion,  ttiat  he  would  never  have  suffered  it  to  continue  free 
while  he  possessed  the  power  to  enslave  it ;  and  even  with  respecCto  Mr.  Buck- 
iiigham*s  transmission,  we  cannot  believe  that  any  conduct  of  his,  however 
guarded,  would  have  saved  him  from  this  visitation,  and  the  ruin  It  has  brought 
down  on  him :  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  measure  as  we 
have  said  predetermined ;  indeed,  the  celebrated  hole-and-corner  pamphlet, 
io  defence  of  the  Oovemor-Qenerars  conduct,*  contains  an  indirect  admission 
of  the  fact,  in  the  argument  that  Mr.  Buckingh^tm  was  not  transmitted  for  ridi- 
culing the  appointment  of  a  divine  to  an  office  more  befitting  a  stationer's 
shopman,  but  for  his  manifold  oflences  M^upport  of  the  cause  of  freedoni 
dunmofthe  Noble  Marquis's  administration.  We  think  it  right,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Buckingham,  to  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  that  a  mer^  repetition  of 
the  interested  mtsrepresentationn  of  his  enemies  may  not,  by  the  sanction  ac- 
quired from  its  appearance  in  an  Independent  Journal,  be  relied  on  as  a  fair 
statement  of  the  eaiises  which  led  to  the  annihilation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Press  and  with  it  of  his  own  fortunes  and  prospects. 

In  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  an  extract,  quoted  in  a  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Paper,  from  the 
*  Bengal  Hurkaru,'  written,  we  believe,  by  Theodore  Dickens, 
Esq.,  a  Barrister  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Csdcutta,  who  for  some- 
time conducted  the  latter  publication  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  his  talents,  firmness,  and  independence  of  character ;  and  we 
deeply  regret  to  learn,  that  his  professional  duties  and  other  causes 
have  so  soon  withdrawn  him  from  his  honourable  post  of  a  defender 
of  that  dearest  and  proudest  right  of  Englishmen,  the  liberty  of 
opinion,  whether  in  word,  in  writing,  or  through  the  mediiun.of  the 
lS*ess — ^to  which  last  and  most  powerful .  inst^ment  for  conveying 
human  thought  he  promised  to  be  a  bright  ornament. 

'  We  inserted  yesterday  the  Memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  to  his 
Migesty  in  Council,  praying  that  the  blessings  of  a  Free  Press—"  the  birth* 
right  of  Englishmen  ^*— may  be  extended  to  them.  As  friends  of  the  universlU 
freedoni  of  the  Press,  we  heartily  wish  that  success  mav  attend  this  appeal ; 
but  we  must  say,  that  we  should  have  admired  it  more  if  it  had  not,  in  praying 
that  the  Press  might  be  released  frt>m  the  shackles  that  bind  It  there,  aided  in 
clinching  those  which  fetter  it  here.  We  cannot  perceive  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  any  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  Press  in  India,  and  we  feel  well 
assured  that  the  selfishness  evinced  in  so  eagerly  Udmltting  thsit  there  tire  cir- 
cumstances in  this  country  which  justify  the  Government  in  depriving  English* 
men  '*  in  this  remote  quarter  **  of  the  "  birth*right  '*  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  so  eagerly  claim  for  themselves,  will  not  be  at  all  likely  .to 
strengthen  their  case,  or  to  extend  the  interest  felt  in  it.  The  Memorial  con- 
tends at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  circumstances  of 
this  country  and  the  colony  in  vrtdeh  they  have  the  happiness  to  reside, — there 
was  then  the  less  need  to  advert  to  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  not  a  little  ex- 
traordinary, that  when  they  were  adverUng  to  a  slave  population,  they  should 
not  have  chosen  to  refer  to  the  West  Indies,  between  which  colonies  of  the 
Crown,  and  their  own,  we  should  suppose,  At  least,  there  is  some  analogy;  and 
where  the  Press  is  free,  rather  than  to  the  Bast  bidies  where  It  is  restricted. 

*  The  Pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  John  Adtm  in  defence  of  his  own  measures. 
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Snraly  the  aflnnaliTe  MfWMnt  of  the  anlogv.  wmI  the  free  l^rMt  it 
weighty  then  the  negetlTe  pne  of  the  ahieoee  of  ttuU  enelofy,  end  the  raetiieleA 
ProM.  It  teems  to  at  et  least,  tluu  it  would  heTe  been  more  logicel,  at  weU 
at  more  liberal^  to  haye  left  India  alone,  and  to  have  eootended  thatthe  Pirem 
beinff  free  in  the  Wett  Indiet,  where  there  art  wimn^  tlavee,  there  eovld  he  ne 
food  reaton  why  it  thottld  not  be  free  in  a  eolony  where  there  ere  yiet,  end 
where  reeenr  inttanoet  of  nnexampled  opprestion  and  tyranny  i^wdered  itt 
controlling  influenoe  to  etteotial  to  the  emto  of  good  govermncnii  Btfl  no,  it 
teemt  that  our  good  friendt  at  tlie  Gape  have  deemed  it  a  wite  polky  to  avail 
themtelTot  of  the  apathy  and  indiiferenee  known  to  pre?ail  at  heme,  at  to  the 
happinett  or  interettt  of  the  goTemed  in  thit  remote  qoarter,  and,  in  their 
^omvrekenHve  liberality^  to  tacriice  the  rightt  of  miUiont  of  tnivectt  in 
India  to  secora  the  free  exerciae  of  their  own.  We  cannot  certainly  bnt  td- 
mire  tlie  phlloto^ical  coolnett  with  which  it  it  conceded  that  the  pffHtt 
cireamttancet  of  India  juttify  thtf  Aritith  OoTemmeot  in  depriving  their  teb- 
jectt  in  thai  conntry  of  their  birth-rightt,  nor  the  peneretajr  with  which  the 
petitioners  teem  to  tay,  it  it  jutt  and  proper  that  they  thoald  be  denied  ths 
freedom  of  the  Prett,  and  we  are  content  tlmt  they  thoold  for  eirer  rweia  de« 
priYed  of  the  '*  blestingt  *'  of  a  free  Preat,  '*  the  birth-richl  of  Englirtimen," 
provided  hit  Mtjetty  in  hit  wisdom  thoald  only  extend  it  to  the  eoionitti  ef 
the  Cape— the  geographical  potition  of  which  colonv  it  potatbly  an  mntfe 
better  adapted  for  the  eigoyment  of  liberty  than  thit  ill-ikted  coan&y.    Alat, 


for  India  I  when  thote  who  labour  ondertimilarditadfantageB  and  who  nrfgfat 
be  expeeled  to  tympatiiiae  in  her  Ihte,  and  to  adTocate  her  oanse,  at  Ideatlled 
with  her  own,  littening  to  the  diotatet  of  telith  illiberalitj,  ji^  the  rattt 
of  her  eneroiet,  and  make  common  cante  againtt  thote  who  jnttlfy  onr  ezdn* 
tion  from  the  exercise  of  a  natoral  right  on  the  ground  of  pecollar  drcumttaneefi ! 
They  are  indeed  pecaKar,  for  they  are  such  at  fiunith  the  ttrongett  argntMBtt 
In  favonr  of  thai  very  freedom  whioh  it  denied  at.* 

When  we  read  these  eolenm  and  affecting  declarationa  df  tlM 
▼alne  of  a  free  pfeea  to  India,  proceeding  from  a  gentlentan  «f 
talent  and  edmcation,  the  nember  of  a  liheral  professkm,  added  to 
the  pnMttice  of  the  highest  fonctionarj  in  the  state,  the  GoTemor- 
General  of  all  India,  who  does  not  prohihit,  as  idready  dbown,  ths 
freest  remarks  on  his  peieoaal  eonduct,  we  cannot  hnl  liMl  sorpriss 
at  the  obstinate  Irigotry  of  a  powuliil  party  in  Bnglnad,  who,  hsrntf 
once  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  Adun  faction  abnad, 
80  as  to  join  in  their  senseless  clamour  about  the  danger  of  free 
discussion  in  India,  persist  in  denying  to  our  unfortuaate  gQbjerti 
the  etereise  of  a  riglit  essential  to  their  happiness,  as  confessed 
and  declared  by  the  most  experienced  men  in  that  country.  The 
Adam  party,  it  is  true,  through  their  organ  the  '  John  Bull/  sUS 
nudntaan,  but  with  a  roice  gradually  waxing  feeUer,  that  the  vnm 
is  an  improper  niediiim  of  imjuiry  hito  the  abuses  of  public  omeeii 
or  departments ;  a  doctrine  which  will  always  be  maintained  bj 
the  interested  and  corrupt — ^who  profit  by  abuses  a  parly  whisB 
has  long  been  too  powerful  in  India ;  and  it  is  truly  laueateiUe  ti 
think  that  these  unprincipled  men  should  find  friends  IH  MgUpbee 
to  aid  and  abet  their  wickedness,  and  screen  them  front  detectioa 
by  the  destruction  and  ruin  of  all  who  would  esposa  thw  aela  ta 
the  light  of  day.  We  ha?e  before  ua  at  this  momeHt  •  eatiea  «f 
papers  officially  authenticated  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  civil 
servant,  who  has  been  exercising  the  high  functions  of  judge  or 
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i^agiBtrate  for  many  yean  past,  andy  in  every  district  where  he  haa 
been,  has  been  gnilty  of  nets  in  receiving  bribes,  extorting  loans, 
forcing  fomales  to  his  wishes,  and  mining  innocent  men  by  his  op» 
pressiois ;  deeds  of  so  black  a  character,  that  if  a  free  press  existed, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  continue  on  the  bench,  he  would  hare 
been  driven  iBrom  all  honest  society.  From  the  united  testi- 
mony of  officers  in  the  army,  Indigo  planters,  and  other  respectable 
men  with  whom  we  have  conversed  in  various  parts,  at  times  and 
places  remote  from  and  unconnected  with  each  other,  there  is  a  moral 
certainty,  that  if  ever  an  untried  and  unconvicted  felon  was  guilty, 
that  man  has  been  the  author  of  acts  without  number  worthy  of  the 
severest  punishment.  But,  under  the  present  press  regulations  to 
screen  all  public  officers  from  exposure,  he  has  hitherto  escaped 
with  impunity  ;  individuals  iijurea  being  generally  afraid  to  com* 
plain  against  a  member  of  that  awfully  august  body,  the  "  Civil 
Service,"  which  in  India  is  all  but  omnipotent.  Every  one  relies  on 
the  protection  of  that  esprit  de  corpe  which  will  ever  lead  such  a 
body  to  support  and  screen  its  own  members  against  all  complaints* 
But  If  a  free  press  existed,,  it  would  enable  the  Government  to  dis- 
tinguish the  honest  and  intelligent  from  the  indolent  and  corrupt, 
to  punish  and  depress  the  unworthy,  and  elevate  and  reward  the 
meritorious.  And  if  by  this  means  that  all-powerful  body  were 
purged  of  a  few  black  sheep  such  as  we  have  referred  to,  by  their 
expulsion  and  disgrace,  as  a  wamins  to  others,  the  instrument  which 
lea  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  instead  of  endangering  our 
empire  (as  these  delinquents  and  their  friends  hypocritically  pre- 
tend) would  most  effectually  strengthen  and  secure  it,  by  purifying 
the  administration  of  the  government  from  aU  baser  metal>  anS 
establishing  confidence  and  content  among  the  people. 

Bombay. 

The  warlike  preparations  of  Raja  Runjeet  Singh,  the  powerful 
prince  of  the  Punjab,  are  stated,  in  the  '  Bombay  Gazette,'  to  be  des- 
tined for  an  expedition  towards  the  west,  as  is  guessed  from  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Indus,  his  camp  at  Rotas  being 
to  the  eastward  of  that  river.  So  equivocal  a  circumstance  may 
have  been  intended  to  ^sguise  his  real  intentions  till  the  affairs  of 
Bhurtpoor  should  take  such  a  turn  as  might  enable  this  cautious 
politician  to  decide  on  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  The  fall 
of  that  fortress  will  now  have  rendered  his  bridge  useful,  at  least 
as  a  pretext  to  disguise  the  intention  of  his  late  martial  prepara- 
tions, which  are  undeniable.  The  *  Gazette'  would  have  us  believe 
that  some  measures  on  the  part  of  Persia  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  Raja  to  take  steps  for  the  security  of  his  own  interests  and 
the  protection  of  his  friendly  neighbouis  on  the  western  frontier. 
The  town  of  Herat,  we  are  told,  a  place  of  considerable  wealth  and 
importance,  which  stands  on  the  high  road  from  Persia  to  Htndoo- 
stan,  has  long  been  viewed  by.  the  Govenment  of  that  country  as 
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a  desirable  object  for  conquest,  and,  by  the  '  Bombay  Gazette,'  it 
appears  success  has  attended  a  late  attempt  under  the  conduct  of 
a  Persian  prince  who  governed  part  of  >Khora8san.  Such  a  grasp 
of  territory  must  of  course,  it  is  concluded,  occasion  no  small  alarm, 
and,  the  clashing  of  counter  interests  among  the  petty  states  haTe 
perhaps  given  rise  to  ^*  jealousies  that  may  afford  Runjeet  ample 
employment  for  his  political  and  martial  abilities,  the  first  of 
which  (says  the  court  scribe)  we  never  suspected  to  be  at  so  low 
an  ebb  as  to  venture  his  reputation  fbr  the  latter  in  a  contest  with 
the  English."  In  the  same  paper  (the  '  Bombay  Gazette')  it  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  Native  correspondent,  that  an  embassy 
is  in  progress  from  the  Persian  court  to  the  supreme  Govemmeot 
of  India.  The  person  appointed  is  said  to  be  the  King's  brother- 
in-law,  Mahomed  Mebdee  Khan  ^  Mazenderaunee,  with  a  suite  o£ 
300  attendants.  From  the  rank  and  consequence  attached  to 
the  mission,  <<  it  is  conjectured  to  be  on  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance.^ 

'  Although  the  public  intelligence  from  Bombay  has  been  less 
copious  than  usual,  for  several  months  past,  there  have  been  no 
want  of  materials  for  the  private  history  of  that  turbulent  and 
agitated  settlement.  The  Governor  and  Members  of  Council, 
though  they  may  not  have  distinguished  themselves  by  any  great 
public  acts  worthy  of  being  known  to  distant  quarters,  have,  never- 
theless, been  busUy  engaged  in  private  transactions,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  their  reputations  perhaps,  as  public  men,  if  they  had 
never  occurred.  We  liave  even  heard  of  a  challenge  to  the  field 
from  the  highest  civil  servant  of  the  Presidency  to  the  highest  legal 
functionary  on  the  Island,  but  we  apprehend  there  must  be  some 
exaggeration  in  this,  as  it  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  a  Go-~ 
vernor  could  so  far  forget  himself  as  thus  to  manifest  his  utter  dis- 
regard of  oj^e  of  the.  first  principles  of  civilized  society,  which 
enjoins  respect  to  the  office  of  chief  legislator  from  all,  but  more 
especially  from  those  to  whom  his  authority  is  their  chief  support. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that  this  cannot  therefore  be  true,  though 
**  Rumour,  with  her  thousand  tongues,"  has  made  it  already  currently 
credited  in  the  best  circles  of  Indian  society  here.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  we  speak  on  surer  grounds  when  we  descend  a  little 
in  the  scale  of  rank  to  advert  to  transactions  between  personages  of 
less  official  importance. 

.  It  appears,  in  evidence,  and  not  merely  from  rumour,  that  soob 
after  the  celebrated  horsewhipping  adventure  which  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Norton,  as  described  in  a  former 
Number  of  our  Work,*  and  placed  on  record  in  a  formal  aftdavit 
made  by  the  insulted  party  himself,  another  rencontre  took  place 
between  Mr.  Graham,  an  attorney  at  Dombay,  and  Mr.  Irwin,  a 
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barrister.  The  scene  of  action  was  a  public  billiard  room.  The 
parties  present,  as  witnesses,  included  Mr.  Warden,  a  Member  of 
Council,  with  whom  the  horsewhipped  barrister  wais,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  being  assaulted,  playing  a  rubber  of  billiards.  At  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  this  occurrence  took  place,  whether  the 
time  given  to  this  fascinating  game  was  stolen  from  public  dutiies, 
from  other  relaxations,  or  from  sleep,  we  do  not  know.  But  the 
fact  itself  is  undoubted.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  this  violent  nieasure  of  redress  we  have  not  heard ;  but  we*  pre- 
sume an  apology  for  the  supposed  wrong,  or  satisfaction  for  the 
imagined  injury, must  first  have  been  demanded  and  refused,  before 
recourse  was  had  to  the  step  in  question  ;  for  unless  this  ordei*  of 
proceeding  was  observed,  the  conduct  of  the  ass&ulting'  party 
would  be  unmanly  and  unjustifiable.  The  Bombay  papers;  as  far 
at  least  as  we  have  seen  them,  contain  no  reference  to  the  subject, 
it  not  being  within  their  produce  to  say  aught  that  can  be  offensive 
to  their  rulers'  ears ;  but  private  letters  speak  unreservedly  of  the 
transaction ;  and  official  statements  have  even  come  home  to  the 
India  House  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  seen  by  more  eyes 
than  those  of  the  clerks  to  whose  care  they  are  entrusted. 

A  singular  episode  arose  out  of  this  transaction,  which  sets  the 
character  of  Mr.  Warden,  especially,  in  a  very  remarkable  light. 
The  remedy  taken  by  Mr.  Irwin  the  barrister  was  similar  to  that 
followed  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Norton.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
laws,  for  which  no  man  can  be  blamed,  and  especially  one  who  lives 
by  them.  Mr.  Irwin  preferred  two  indictments  against  Mr.  Gra-  ' 
ham  at  the  sessions — the  one  for  an  assault,  the  other  for  a  libel. 
The  cases  were  tried ;  and  the  amount  of  punishment  awarded  was 
that  the  offender  should  pay  a  fine  of  150  rupees — a  sum  of  little 
more  than  10/.  sterling !  This  decision  must  have  been  received 
pa  marking  a  very  strong  conviction  on  the  part  of  those  who  pre- 
sided at  the  sessions,  that  the  aggravation  was  extreme,  for  .a 
smaller  penalty  could  hardly  have  been  adjudged ;  and  we  should 
not  wonder  at  its  leading  to  an  inference  that  if  a  barrister  could 
be  whipped,  under  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  be  deemed 
justifiable  of  such  a  course,  for  the  sum  of  10/. — a  Member  of 
Council  might  be  well  drubbed  for  20/. ; — and  100/.  might  even  cover 
the  expense  of  extending  the  lash  to  the  shoulders  of  the  {Governor 
himself!  How  much  more  dignified,  however,  would  it  be,  to 
permit  the  truth  to  be  freely  published,  in  all  cases,  and  of  all 
persons,  without  liability  to  punishment  as  long  as  truth  was  not 
exceeded,  because  a  much  deeper  stigma  would  be  affixed  on  the 
characters  of  evil  doers  by  such  undisguised  exposure,  than  by 
all  the  horse-whippings  that  could  be  inflicted,  more  especially  as 
the  party  in  the  wrong  is  as  likely  to  be  the  first  personal  aggressor, 
as  be  who  is  in  the  right^  and  the  m^re  infliction  of  blows  proves 
Bothbg  but  the  anger  of  him  who  gives  them. 

But  the  episode  to  which  we  meant  particulariy  to  allude  was 
this :    On  the  trial  for  the  assault,  as  well  as  for  the  libel^  Mr. 
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Warden^  the  Member  of  Council,  was  ealledas  a  witneoB,  heliaTbg 
been  present  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Irwin  receiving  the  castigalion  for 
which  he  sought  redress,aad  having  al8o,circalated  at  the  Residency 
a  written  paper  in  his  (Mr.  Warden's)  own  hand  writing,  in  which 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  defence  of  Mr.  Irwin,  were  contained  as- 

Cmions  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Graham :  thus  exhibiting  a  Mem- 
r  of  Council  doing  secretly  and  surreptitionsly,  in  private  written 
papers,  what  this  same  Member  would  have  been  the  first  to  punish 
in  another  if  he  had  had  the  superior  honesty  and  courage  to  do  it 
openly  through  the  press.  Mr.  Warden,  then,  in  his  capacity  of 
witness,  while  in  the  box  under  examination  as  to  the  fisicts  of  the 
case,  handed  up  a  sealed  letter  froip  himself  to  the  Judge  on  the 
bench !  Here  was  an  example  to  be  set  to  the  spectators  in  a 
Court  of  Justice !  We  can  well  enter  into  the  reader's  astonishment 
at  this  transaction,  without  a  parallel^  as  far  as  we  remember,  in 
the  annals  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  Judge,  however,  who  seems 
to  have  known  his  duty  better  than  the  witness,  returned  the  letter 
to  him  unopened.  One  would  have  thought  that  if  Mr, 
Warden  had  had  a  particle  of  sense  or  sensibility,  such  a  dignified 
reproof  as  this  would  have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  But  wUl  the 
reader  believe  it  possible  f  this  act,  which  any  man  in  any  station 
of  life  would  be  justified  m  ddbg,  without  fairlv  exposing  himself 
to  be  called  on  as  the  conunitter  of  an  offence,  {for  surely  all  men 
must  be  at  liberty  to  open  and  read  what  is  sent  to  them  or  not,) 
but  which  was  especially  proper  in  a  Judge,  who  would  have  de- 
graded himself  from  his  high  station  and  subjected  his  character 
u>  the  most  injurious  suspicions,  if  he  had  received  from  a  witness 
imder  examination  (and  the  higher  the  rank  of  such  witness  the 
more  corrupt  the  act)  a  sealed  letter  while  administering  justice  oa 
the  bench :  this  condfuct  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  which  ought  to 
have  excited  universal  admiration,  was  construed  by  Mr.  Warden 
into  a  personal  insult,  and  made  the  ground  of  a  proceeding  to 
seek  the  satisfiEUstion  of  a  gentleman  at  the  Judge's  hands! 

The  Chief  Justice  it  appears  was  detuned  by  his  duties  at  the 
Court  for  some  time  after  this  event ;  and  on  his  reaching  home, 
he  is  said  to  have  found  a  note  from  Colonel  Stannus,  dated  from 
the  **  Government  house,"  of  which  Colonel  Stannus  was  an  inmate 
and  a  member,  requesting  a  private  interview  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Sir  Edward  West,  in  terms  that  left  little  doubt  as  to  the 
abject  of  the  meeting  required.  The  intenriew  was  readily  granted : 
and  it  appeared  from  Colonel  Stannus's  confession,  that  he  came, 
as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Warden',  to  demand  from  Sir  Edward  West  as 
explanation  of  the  insult  which  Mr.  Warden  considered  to  have 
been  offered  to  him  by  the  return,  unopened,  of  the  letter  which  he 
had  handed  up  to  the  Judge  in  Court.  The  answer  of  the  Chief 
Justice  to  thtt  strange  demand  (which  was  made  in  the  Judge's 
room  at  the  Court  house,  where  the  interview  took  place,  and  in 
presence  of  the  Master  in  Equity,  an  officer  of  the  Court,  was,  an 
order  to  one  of  the  persons  in  attendance  to  show  Colonel  Stamras 
out  of  the  room !  Of  this  individual  we  know  nothing,  and  have  heard 
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ouly  lliat  which  is  creditable  to  his  reputation  as  aii  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman. But  we  really  think  his  want  of  discretion  in  consenting 
to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  message  from  a  Member  of  Council  to  a 
Judge,  for  an  act  done  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  in  open  Court, 
must,  long  ere  this,  have  been  a  subject  of  as  deep  regret  to  himself 
as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  to  all  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  his  charac- 
ter. After  this,  it  seems  Mr.  Warden  wrote  a  violent  letter  to  the 
Master  in  Equity,  Mr.  Fenwick,  avowing  that  the  object  of  his  send- 
ing Colonel  Stannus  to  Sir  Edward  West,  was  to  demand  an  apology, 
or  if  he  did  not  apologize,  to  evince  his  sense  of  the  injury  in 
some  appropriate  manner:  some  versions  of  the  story  say  the 
punishment  intended  to  be  inflicted  on  Sir  Edward  West  was,  that 
he  should  not  be  again  invited  to  dine  with  Mr.  Warden — a  severe 
sentence,  truly  1 

This  affair  was  deemed  of  so  much  public  importance  that  Mr. 
Warden  immediately  prepared  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
whole  transaction,  which  he  laid  before  the  Bombay  Government 
fof  which  he  is  the  chief  member,  next  to  the  Governor  himself) 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  officially  transmitted  to  the  authorities 
in  England,  including  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control ; 
and  the  Cldef  Justice,  it  is  said,  was  apprised  of  this  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bombay,  in  an  official  letter,  with  a  view  to  give  hin^ 
an  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  same  despatch  with  hU  state- 
ment also,  that  the  authorities  at  home  might  decide,  from  the  twp 
statements^  which  was  in  the  right ! 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  heads  of  office  are  respectively 
engaged  at  Bombay.  They  transport  an  unhappy  Editor  half  over 
the  globe  for  daring  to  allude  to  subjects  on  which  a  very  honest 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  maintained  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  waste  the  labour  for  which  they  are  so  handsomely  paid,  and 
'  which  ought  to  be  zealously  devoted  to  the  public  service,  in  first 
endeavouring  to  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice,  and  then^  by 
challenges,  recriminations,  threats,  and  misrepresentations,  im- 
peding the  whole  course  of  public  business,  and  splitting  the  so- 
ciety into  hostile  factions,  utterly  regardless  of  the  great  public 
interests  committed  to  their  charge. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  is  likely  to  resign  the  Government 
of  Bombay  in  January  next,  to  return  to  England,  when  he  will,  no 
doubt,  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  S.  Lushington.  It  would  be  well  if 
Mr.  Warden  were  to  follow  his  example.  They  would  be  each'  of 
them  personages  of  much  less  importance  here  than  in  their  own 
island ;  but  that  they  must  expect  to  become,  let  them  remove 
where  they  may  ;  and  even  if  they  remain  much  longer  where  they 
are,  we  doubt  whether  respect  for  their  public  characters  is  likely 
to  increase  with  increasing  years.  We  remember  a  period  in  the 
history  of  both,  when  they  were  universally  popular  and  deservedly 
esteemed  ;  and  we  doubt  not  they  would  give  a  large,  portion  of 
their  wealth  to  purchase,  if  possible,  a  restitution  of  the  considera- 
tion they  enjoyed  in  days  that  are  gone  for  ever. 
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INCIDBNTB  AND  BVBNTB  IN  EUROPE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
EASTERN  WORLD. 

Drccan  Prize  Money. 

Among  the  rumoure  which  have  hecome  current  in  Indian  circles 
during  the  past  month,  the  following  is  one  of  general  interest  and 
is  helieved  to  rest  on  authentic  grounds :  namely,  that  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  whose  skill  as  an  accomplished  courtier  ib  not  inferior  to 
his  diplomacy,  and  his  power  of  giving  to  questions  in  which  he 
may  he  engaged  the  hue  and  complexion  most  desirable  for  them 
to  wear,  has  succeeded  in  obtfuoing  from  the  proper,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  the  influential  authorities,  a  decision  or  construction 
deeply  affecting  the  distribution  of  the  prize-propeAy  taken  in  the 
Deccan,  by  which  Colonels  engaged  in  that  campaign  are  trans- 
formed into  Brigadiers,  Brigadiers  are  made  Major-Generals, 
and  Political  Agents  are  put  on  the  General  Staff  of  the  army. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  very  desirable  arrangement  for  some  parties : 
and  these  at  least  cannot  but  feel  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
talent  which  bas  accomplished  so  magical  a  change.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  is  said,  by  this  arrangement,  to  become  himself  entitled 
to  share  with  divisions  with  whom  he  had  no  military  connection, 
and  some  of  whom  were  acting  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  say  whether 
in  the  former  Mahratta  war,  the  Governor-General's  agent  was 
allowed  to  share,  when  he  was  not  actually  present ;  for  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  with  Sir  John,  who  held  that  appoint- 
ment, but  was  not  actually  at  many  of  the  scenes  of  capture.  Po- 
litical agents  to  the  Governor-General  are  as  firequentiy  Civil  as 
IGMtary  Servantji  of  the  Company ;  and  the  original  object  of  per- 
tai^tting  them,  to  share  in  prize-property  at  all  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  ground  of  al^rding  them  compensation  for  the  personal 
risk  they  baa  incurred  by  being  nresent  at  sieges  or  actions,  where 
none  but  military  men  were  ordinarily  expected  to  be.  But  in 
the  case  of  no  such  personal  risk  being  incurred,  the  share  of  a 
political  agent  could  not  be  justified :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
bad  a  civilian  occupied  the  appointment  filled  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm in  the  campaign  of  the  Deccan,  and  been,  like  himself,  absent 
£rom  the  scene  of  capture,  his  claim  to  share  with  every  division  of 
the  army,  as  one  of  the  General  Staff,  would  be  unanimously  re- 
jected as  unprecedented  and  unfair.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  miiitmf 
duties  were  confined  to  the  third  division  of  the  army  alone,  and 
with  this  alone,  according  to  all  the  received  principles  and  usages 
of  the  service,  ought  he  to  share. 

The  conversion  of  Brigadiers  into  Major-Generals  is  not  merely 
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mbsurd  in  itself,  bat  contrary  to  the  avowed  intention  of  Lord 
Hastings,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  who  states  in  one  of 
the  papers  published  in  the  collection  on  that  subject,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  employ  any  General  Officers  in  the  Deccan,  an 
expresaioD  that  never  could  have  been  used  by  him  had  he  con- 
ceived these  Brigadiers  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-Generals. 
The  King's  Regulations  (page  5)  say,  that  <<  Officers  serving  on 
the  staff  in  the  capacity  of  Brigadier-Generals  are  to  take  rank  and 
precedence  from  their  commissions  as  Colonels  in  the  army,  and  not 
from  the  date  of  their  appointments  as  Brigadiei^Generals;''  a  dis- 
tinction which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  ought  not  to 
receive  a  larger  proportion  of  prize  money  than  Colonels,  with 
whom  they  rank,  and  to  whom,  by  Indian  usage,  a  specific  number 
of  shares  are  allotted.  Again,  in  the  King's  Regulations,  (page  24,) 
the  honours  directed  to  be  shown  to  a  Brigadier-General  will  be 
seen  to  be  very  different  from  those  paid  to  a  Major-General,  so 
that  there  is  no  ground  of  precedent  or  analogy  for  transforming 
them  (unless,  indeed,  by  the  wand  of  influence,  which  will  accom- 
plish anything)  into  the  same. 

It  may  be  anticipated,  however,  from  these  arrangements,  that 
Sir  John  Malcolm  will  now  become  a  strenuous  advocate  for  a  rigid 
adherence  to  a  distribution  among  the  actual  captors.  Perhaps, 
also,  he  may  be  able  to  prove  that  the  Peishwa's  deposits  were  ac- 
tually in  Poonah,  when  that  place  was  taken;  that  the  nioney 
reserved  by  the  Silladar  ought  to  be  given  to  the  regular  troops  ; 
and  that  Nagpoor  was  taken  under  circumstances  which  ought  to 
make  all  the  public  and  private  property  in  it  good  priae  to  the 
captors.  We  think,  indeed,  that  the  army  could  not  do  better  for 
their  own  interests  than  to  appoint  Sir  John  Malcolm  their  general 
agent,  and  leave  the  whole  unrestrained  management  of  the  concern 
to  his  talents  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  might  think  it  necessarv  to  sti- 
pulate, as  one  condition,  that  no  plan  of  distribution  should  be  de- 
vised by  which  the  share  of  a  Brigadier-General  and  a  Political 
Agent  conjointly  should  exceed  that  of  the  Commander  of  all  the 
Forces ;  because  that  might  not  seem  quite  reasonable  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself,  and  be  liable  to  misconception  by  those 
subject  to  his  command,  by  which  the  harmony  of  the  whole  body 
might  run  the  risk  at  least  of  being  endangered. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Bryce. 

The  character  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  Presbyterian  Clergyman, 
'  John  Bull  *  Proprietor,  and  ktte  Clerk  of  Stationery  in  Cdcutta, 
is  now  still  farther  developing  itself  in  his  injurious  treatment  of 
his  colleague,  the  Rev.  W.  Brown,  who  was  sent  by  the  Scotch 
Church  some  years  past  to  assume  the  office  of -junior  mimster  in 
Calcutta.  His  hankering  after  office,  his  love  of  places  and  pen- 
sions, are  by  no  means  the  worst  qualities  of  the  reverend  senior 
chaplain,  though  these  are  sufficiently  incompatible  with  his  sacred 
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and  solemn  datios.  BfiC  tbis  preacber  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ha^ 
unfortunately  nourished  for  many  years  a  spirit  of  discord  which 
hpis  obtained  him  in  India  the  title  of  the  Public  Pest — alias  the 
Reverend  Promoter  of  Discord — ^as  for  many  years  be  has  seldom 
been  free  from  newspaper  controversy  of  the  most  acrimonious 
description.  And  if  there  occurred  the  suppression  of  a  newspaper, 
the  banishment  of  an  editor  for  libel,  a  prosecution  for  a  dnel  or 
breach  of  the  peace— it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  Reverend  Doctor  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  the  intervals  between  these  public  battles 
or  polemical  exhibitions  he  has  been  occupying  his  time  (to  keep 
his  hand  in  use)  in  skirmishes  with  his  colleague,  who,  unable  to 
bear  any  longer  with  the  insufferable  conduct  of  this  common 
scourge  to  the  community,  has  been  driven  to  appeal  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  brethren  in  Scotland,  as  appears  by  the  following  para* 
graph  from  the  *  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant ': 

PRBSBYTBRT  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Church  in  India, — ^  At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
bnrgh  yesterday,  a  sealed  packet,  addressed  to  the  RcTcrend  Presbytery,  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  Dr.  Gordon,  tbe  Moderator,  which  beini^  opened  by  the 
c}erk,  was  found  to  contain  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  James  BroWn,  junior  iDiais- 
ter  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  a  petition  and  complaint 
by  that  gentleman  against  Dr.Bryce,  the  senior  minister,  and  the  Kirk  Session 
of  that  congregation. 

^  Mr.  Brown  complained,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  be  found  Mnself 
treated  by  his  re?erend  senior  in  a  manner  which  he  felt  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  his  situation  as  a  pastor  of  the  church;  that  he  bad  represented 
this  to  Dr.  Bryce,  and  claimed  an  equality  with  him,  which  was  denied  ;  that 
he  hAd  claimed  bis  right  to  be  received  as  a  member  of  the  Kirk  Session, 
which  was  also  refosed ;  that  upon  the  occasion  of  his  celebimting  a  marriage 
ceremony,  he  bad  met  with  an  extraordinary  interruption,  and  upon  his  com- 
plaining to  the  Kirk  Session,  and  applying  to  them  for  information  on  whal 
grounds  they  denied  to  him  his  ecclesiastiokl'priTileges  as  a  pastor  of  the 
Scots  congregation  of  Calcutta,  he  had  been  met  with  abuse  on  their  part ; 
they  denying  his  right  to  the  title  if  junior  minister,  and  only  designating  him 
as  assistant  to  his  reverend  senior.  Mr.  Brown  preyed  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances detailed  in  his  petition,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Bryce  and  tbe 
Kirk  Session :  and  that  the  reverevl  Presbytery  would  instruct  the  Kirk  Se»> 
sion  to  give  him  the  information  required,  and  to  cease  to  annoy  him,  by 
refusing  to  him  his  ecclesiastical  priTileges  as  a  member  of  the  Session. 

'  After  some  conversation  among  the  members,  and  a  reference  to  an  act  of 
Assembly,  which  places  the  Scots  Church  in  India  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  the  petition  of  Mr.  Brown,  with  its  accom- 
panying documents,  was  ordered  to  lie  on  tbe  table  till  next  meeting  ui 
t»resbytery.' 

Interior  of  Africa. 
Despatches  have  been  received  at  the  Colonial  Office,  dated  18th 
June,  from  Mr.  Warrington,  British  Consul  at  TripolL  These 
despatches,  we  are  delighted  to  state,  announce  the  arrival  of  o«r 
intrepid  coantryman,  Major  Laing,  at  the  great  centre  of  African 
internal  commerce,  the  long-sought  city  of  Timbuctoo.  The  date 
of  his  arrival  is  not  stated,  hot  from  the  time  he  left  Twat,  it  was 
probable  it  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  February.    The  next 
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earavan  which  arrives  at  Tripoli  from  Timbuctoo  will  bring  us  far- 
ther aeconnU  from  our  enterprising  traveller  regarding  his  fatore 
movements.  If  he  proceeded  down  the  river  Niger  as  expeditionslT 
as  he  could,  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  England. 
The  reports  of  the  dispersion  of  the  caravan  with  which  he  was 
travellings  after  it  had  left  Twat,  and  which  had  reached  this 
country  through  a  respectable  channel,  are  thus,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
falsified.   Inured  to  the  African  climate',  and  arriving  at  Timbuctoo 
early  in  the  dry  season,  we  consider  every  danger  to  Major  Laing  as 
over.    The  navigable  current  of  the  Niger  will  rapidly  bear  him, 
we  think,  to  the  Atlantic,  through  countries  and  powers  deeply 
impressed  with  the  majesty  and  fame  of  Great  Britain.    Two  Bri- 
tish travellers  are  at  present  in  the  heart  of  Northern  Africa,  to 
which  they  have  advanced  from  opposite  points.    Thus,  desirable 
and  important  objects  are  accomplished,  when  these  are  left  to  men 
of  judgment  and  knowledge ;  ana  much  as  we  differ  from  Mr.  Bar 
row  about  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  still  it  is  but 
justice  to  state,  that  it  is  to  him  and  the  alacrity  with  which  his 
views  are  seconded  by  the  Colonial  Office,  that  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  these  expeditions,  and  whatever  important  geographical 
discoveries  may  be  made  in  them.     Had  these  matters  continued 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  African  institution,  they  would  have 
drivelled  for  a  century  about  Sierra  Leone,  and  never  have  ascer- 
tained even  the  source  of  the  Niger,  though  that  settlement,  now 
settled  near  forty  years,  is  as  near  the  source  of  that  river  as  York 
is  to  London !    No  later  advices  have  been  received  from  Clap- 
perton  than  those  which  announced  his  arrival  at  Sockatoo ;  but  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Despatch  nmn-of-war  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
(the  Bight  of  Benin)  some  previous  despatches  from  that  traveller 
have  been  received,  which  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  dis- 
closing his  route  and  progress  to  Sockatoo ;  On  the  7th  of  March 
he  was  at  Katangah,  the  capital  of  Yarba  or  Yarriba,  a  country 
bordering  on  Nyffe ;  from  whence  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Kiama,  and  from  thence  to  Wanwa  and  Youri  (distant  four  days' 
journey  from  Wanwa) ;  thus  passing  the  place  where  our  unfor- 
tunate countryman.  Park,  was  lost.  Katangah  is  stated  to  be  thirty 
miles  east  of  the  Niger.   Important  information  he  must,  of  course, 
have  obtained  there ;  but  still  more  important  information  he  of 
course  obtained,  and  has,  no  doubt,  generaUy  transmitted  to  this 
country,  in  his  advance  to  Katangah,  and  in  farther  advance  north- 
wards ;  because  in  that  route,  and  in  the  latter  space,  he  must 
have  crossed  the  Niger,  and  passed  Nyffe,  at  that  point  where  some 
will  have  it  that  the  Niger  turns  east  to  the  Nile  of  Egyfi^^Mmi 
others  that  it  empties  itself  into  an  inland  lake.    There  Y 
have  received  positive  information  whether  the  mighty  Ni 
eastward,  or  continues  its  course,  as  we  believe  it  dpes,  soi 
thyoQgh  that  line  of  country  yet  unexplored,  through  whicl 
mighty  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea  in  the  Delta  of  Benin,  i 
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to  the  ocean.  These  pdnts,  we  have  no  donht/are  in  a  great  i 
'sure  determinea  by  the  advices  received  from  Clapperton ;  aad 
probably  the  next  ^  Quarterly  Review '  may  favour  us. with  a  peep 
.  behind  the  curtain,  which  we  wait  with  undiminished  confidence  to 
perceive  drawn  up. — Giaagow  Courier. 


•     CASE   OP  CORSETJBB   MONAOKJEE,  THE  PARSEB  MERCHANT 
OF  BOHBAY. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  leYertl  previous  oceaslons  on  which  we 
have  iDtrodaced  thift  subject  to  their  notice ;  and  be  happy,  we  doubt  not,  at 
.  learning  that  justice,  though  extremely  tardv  and  somewhat  incomplete,  is 
about  to  be  rendered  to  the  ipjured  individual,  whose  life  has  been  embittered 
by  the  struggles  into  which  the  rejection  of  his  claims  bad  plunged  him.  In 
a  judgment  pronounced  on  his  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,  the  award 
was  made  in  ids  favour ;  and  [against  this  decision,  an  i^immI  to  the  Privy 
Council  was  instituted  by  the  Bombay  Government  through  the  East  India 
Company,  which  we  hear  is  to  be,  if  it  has  not  already  been,  withdrawn.  \^  e 
must  do  the  Directors  the  justice  to  say,  that  if  this  be  tnie,  it  is  a  step  as 
wise  as  it  is  humane  on  their  parts  ;  for,  with  the  almost  uniform  opinions  of 
all  their  own  law-officers  in  favour  of  the  full  claims  of  tlie  plaintiff,  as  well 
.as  the  strong  facts  of  the  case,  we  can  hardly  suppose,  had  the  Appeal  been 
.proceeded  in,  but  that  the  Privy  Council  would  nave  decided  ai^nst  the 
Company  ;  and  even,  perhaps,  have  granted  the  Parseemerehant  the  five  years' 
interest  on  his  claims,  which  he  consents  to  waive  by  accepting  the  last  judt- 
eial  decision,  and  praying  them  to  withdraw  their  appeal.  Their  assentiog  to 
this  prayer  of  the  plaintiiT  must  therefore  be  an  act  doubly  agreeable  to  thdr 
own  refactions,  since,  bj^  persisting  in  prosecuting  it,  the  individual  might  have 
had  the  remnant  of  his  life  made  miserable,  without  any  possible  gain  to  the 
Directors,  or  l)ene6t  to  the  public  lervice ;  whereas,  by  permitting  the  jndi- 
ciii  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay  to  take  effect,  their  own  dignity 
is  maintained,  the  laws  upheld,  and  even  the  iqju^ed  party  satisfied  with  the 
measure  of  his  redress. 

From  some  omission  in  the  copyist,  the  document,  which  we  subjoin,  is 
.  without  a  date ;  but  circumstances  lead  us  to  infer,  that  it  must  have  bem 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year ;  and  we  trust  that,  long  liefore  its 
'  close^  the  individual  will  be  put  in  possession  of  his  property,  and  have  the 
close  of  his  life  rendered  happy,  by  that  most  godlike  of  all  attributes,  Justice, 
which,  whenever  or  wherever  displayed  or  administered,  commands  involun- 
tarUy  the  respect  even  of  enemies,  and  the  willing  homage  of  mankind. 

Lrrrin  of  Cursbtjbe  Monackjeb,  Mbrchant  of  Bombay,  to  tbb 

DinECTORS  OF  THE   EaST  InoIA  COMPANY. 

TotheUommtrabUCkmHi^IHrtetmrMiiftheHoniimrabUSaHIn^ 

HoMOunABi.B  Sirs,— The  question  so  long  pending  between  your  Honoar- 
able  Court  and  myself,  relative  to  my  claim  for  the  supply  of  riee  by  the 
garrison-storekeeper  to  the  military  department,  in  1803,  having  been  brought 
to  an  issue  in  the  late  Court  of  the  Recorder,  in  April  1823,  and  decided  in 
my  favour,  I  had  hoped,  although  the  Bombay  Government  had  given  aodee 
of  an  intention  to  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council  against  that  dedrion,  that  as 
the  time  (six  monttui)  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  reception  of  regu 
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}f  petitUms  of  apMal  had  been  suffered  to  expire  for  five  mouths,  the  deore« 
of  the  Court  would  have  remained  undisturbed.  I  was,  however,  too  sanguine 
in  my  calculations.  The  Appeal  to  his  Majesty  in  Council  was  transmitted  to 
England  by  the  Upton  CtutU  and  FlwrenUa  in  December  and  April  last,  and  it 
now  becomes  an  imperious  duty  that  I  owe  to  my  famUy,  as  well  as  to  my 
creditors,  to  solicit  your  honourable  Court  to  arrest  the  £eLrther  progress  of  the 
Appeal. 

2,  To  influence  your  determination  in  this  particular,  I  consider  it  necessary 
to  exhibit  to  your  honourable  Court  (in  the  clearest  light)  the  justice  of  my 
cause,  and  the  equity  of  the  decision  passed  by  the  Court  of  Law. 

S.  With  this  view,  I  proceed  to  lay  before  your  honourable  Court  an  ab- 
stract of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  my  contract,  from  the 
earliest  period  up  to  the  date  of  the  decision  of  the  Recorder's  Court ;  and  as 
this  is  a  case  of  great  importance  to  my  pecuniary  interests,  requiring  proper 
elucidation,  and  deserving  your  serious  attention,  I  hope  and  trust  the  detail 
will  not  be  copsidered  unnecessarily  prolix. 

4.  On  Saturday  the  27th  November,  1S02,  an  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  *  Bombay  Courier,*  invitiog  proposals  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  rice, 
dhoU,  ghee,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  military  department,  for  one  year,  to  commence 
from  the  1st  January  1808.  The  manner  in  which  the  supplies  were  to  be 
made,  was  particularly  8peci6ed  in  this  advertisement,  and  it  was  moreover 
said,  that  in  the  event  of  the  urgencg  of  the  public  service  requiring  supplies 
of  provisons  to  an  extent  beyond  the  means  of  the  contractorto  furnish,  he 
should  have  the  prtferenee  ^f  suppl^fing  so  much  qf  the  indtnt  as  he  could 
without  failure  comply  mth,**  I  accordingly  offered,  on  the  15th  December 
1809,  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  rice,  dhoU,  and  ghee,  pursuant 
to  the  said  advertisement,  for  the  military  department  at  Bombay.  The  Go- 
'vemor  in  Council  accepted  my  tender,  and  coromuaicated  the  same  through 

Mr.  Secretary  Grant,  on  the  85th  December  of  the  same  year,  who  referred 
me  to  the  Honourable  Company's  solicitor.  On  the  3 1st  IJecember,  the  con- 
tract was  prepared,  duly  ratified,  and  mutually  exchanged. 

5.  Very  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  my  agreement  with  Government, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  then  commanding  an  army  approaching  hostilely  the 
capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  sent  an  indent  on  the  Bombay  Government  for 
rice,  spirits,  biscuit,  military-stores,  Ac,  for  the  use  of  the  troops  under  him. 
At  this  period,  too,  I  found  Migor  Moor,  then  garrison  storekeeper,  making 
purchases  of  rice  in  the  market,  of  such  an  extent  as  led  me  to  suppose  that  it 
was  required  for  the  public  service,  and  should  therefore  have  been  Aimished 
by  me  as  the  then  contractor  for  that  article. 

6.  I  accordingly  waited  on  the  said  garrison  storekeeper,  and  requested  he 
would  indent  on  me  for  all  the  rice  required  for  the  service.    In  reply  to  this, 

'Migor  Moor  said,  that  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  procuring  rice,  was  wi- 
eonnected  with  my  contract ;  but  that  if  I  was  disposed  to  sell  him- that  article 
at  the  market  rates,  he  would  purchase  it  from  me  as  from  any  other  mer- 
chant. Believing  upon  this  that  M^jor  Moor  might  have  wanted  the  rice  for 
a  purpose  not  military,  I,  without  hesitation,  furnished  him  with  88,000  bags 
of  the  rice,  being  part  of  the  quantity  required,  charging  only  the  market-price, 
which  was  then  two  rupees  per  bag  lower  than  the  rate  I  was  to  receive  as 
contractor ;  and  preferring  a  bill  for  the  same  to  Msjor  Moor,  and  not  to  the 
Honourable  Company.* 

*  N.  B. — I  would  here  beg  to  ask,  whether  the  same  caution  would  have 
been  used  in  avoiding  a  compliance  with  the  contract  had  the  market-price  of 
rice  been  two  rupees  higher  than  the  contractor's  charge  ?  I  humbly  appre- 
hend that  the  plea  of  secret  service  would  scarcely  have  been  urged  under 
.  such  circumstances.  For  example,  in  the  months  of  April  and  Augost  1808, 
Muring  the  existence  of  the  contract  now  in  question,)  I  furnished  supplies 
for  1500  men,  although  the  prices  of  ghee  and  dhoU  were  exceedingly  dear, 
fv  beyond  the  contract.  No  attempt  was  then  made  to  deprive  me  of  my 
right  to  supply. 
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7.  Some  months  after,  when  I  fonnd  that  the  riee  wat  aent  to  Pdoaa,  aM 
comequently  for  and  consumed  bythe  Honourable  Company's  Dinbay  i 
Madras  tr  '      "   '      **  •  '         *  ..  _.      .  ,.... 
had  been] 
partment^ 

bound  to  supply  all  the  rice  required,  I  should  prefer  a  claim  to  what  would 
have  been  my  profit,  viz.  the  sum  between  my  contract  price  and  the  price 
paid  by  him  for  the  rice.  On  referring  to  my  contract,  (which  be  had  not  pre- 
yiously  seen,)  Major  Moor  told  me  that  he  bad  merely  obeyed  the  orders  of 
his  superiors,  and  that  I  should  apply  to  OoTemment  for  the  diffemoe  in  the 
aforesaid  rice.  Previous  to  which,  howeyer,  I  took  the  opinion  of  my  law- 
adviser,  who  declared  that  the  transaction  was  ^bonajde  infrlngemoit  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  my  contract ;  the  8th  paragraph  of  which  sets  forth,  that 
so  long  as  I  acted  up  to  my  engagement,  the  said  United  Company,  and  the 
garriion  slortkeeper  in  their  service,  should  appljf  to  me,  as  contractor,  Ibr 
all  the  rice,  g^iee,  and  dholl,  which  they  might  want,  or  Imve  need  to  be  tar- 
nished or  provided  with,  or  to  be  made  up  or  supplied  to  the  military  departmoit. 

8.  Mortified  at  this,  and  seeing  also  that  my  case  stood  singly,  inaanmch  as 
the  contractors  for  biscuit,  spirits,  military  and  civil  stores,  sui^liedtlieae  ar- 
ticles for  the  very  same  sernce,  to  the  extent  of  several  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
those  contractors  reaped  benefit  therefirom^  whilst  I,  the  rice-contractor,  was 
deprived  of  everv  advantage,*  I  addressed  the  honourable  the  Governor  In 
Council,  on  th^  loth  July  1804,  representing  the  circumstances,  and  requesting 
that  thediffereooe  bjBtween  the  contract  price  and  that  paid  by  the  Honourable 
Company  for  the  wkoU  of  the  74,000  bags  of  rice  supplied  to  the  troops  br 
M^ior  Moor,  be  made  good  to  me,  because  I  should  imve  gained  that  proot 
had  the  tpirit  of  my  contract  been  adhered  to  on  the  part  of  GovenawDl. 

9.  The  above  address  from  me  was  referred  to  M^jor  Moor,  the  garriaeB 
storakamr,  who  acknowledged  in  his  reply,  dated  die  87th  July  1804,  thai  I 
had  applied  to  him  to  supply  the  rice  hi  question,  but  stated  he  did  not  (from 
motives  of  policy)  communicate  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  wanted;  ho  also 
suted,  he  had  informed  me  that  the  purchase  in  question  was  not  eomieeted 
with  my  contract,  and  that  whatever  I  had  advanced  in  my  said  letter  to  Go- 
vernment was  correet.t 

10.  My  letter  (with  M^jor  Moor*s  report)  was  then  referred  to  the  Military 
Board,  and  most  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  that  I  was  entitled  to  the 
difference  upon  the  whole  of  the  rice  procured  and  supplied  by  the  ganrlsoii' 
storekeeper  during  my  contiact ;  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  contended,  that 
the  rice  purehased  by  Muor  Moor  was  for  General  Wellesley's  amy,  and 
therefore  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  contract.^  The  members  of  Conacil  dis- 
sented from  his  Ezcdlency*s  opinion,  but  as  his  Excellency  had  a  vMoe  in 
Council,  and  was,  moreover,  supported  by  the  Governor,  my  petition  was  con- 
sequently rsjected  by  GoTornment. 

1 1. 1  then  addressed  a  second  letter,  dated  ith  October  1804,  to  Govertnent, 
atating,  I  was  informed  that  the  minority  of  the  Military  Board  was  fn  my 

*  N.  B.— It  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  contracts  for  biseuits,  mdrils, 
d(C,  all  contained  a  clause  providing  for  the  urgency  of  the  service,  slimI  were 
resorted  to  accordingly,  because  Government  could  not  obtain  those  articles 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  as  was  done  in  the  rioe-«ontractor's  case,  finch  part  of  the 
biscuit  however  as  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  contractor  to  ftimish,  Jlbi^it 
Moor  purehased  elsewhere,  and  the  same  line  of  conduct  should  have  been 
observed  towards  me.    All  the  arrack  was  supplied  by  the  contractor. 

t  The  facts  stated  in  this  paragraph  are  corroborated  by  Muor  Moor  la 
his  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  for  Nov.  1894,  vol.  ilL  p. 
408.     ' 

X  His  Excellency  seemed  to  forget  that  the  rice  had  likewise  been 
by  Bombay  troops. 
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faTour,  and  therefore  reqaested  H  reconsideration  of  my  case,  which  letter, 
with  other  proceedings,  was  referred  to  Mr.  Thriepland,  then  CompanT's 
counsel.  Mr.  Thriepland  was  of  opinion  that  my  claim,  on  account  of  tne  nee 
consumed  by  the  Bombay  troops,  was  well-founded,  bat  that  I  did  iiot  appear 
to  have  a  claim  to  dliference  on  account  of  that  sappliedbyMiyorMoortothe 
army  of  General  JVeileiley,  because  such  a  supply  anUd  never  have  been  con* 
templated  at  the  time  the  contract  was  enterea  into. 

18.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  concelTO  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Thiiepland 
could  have  advanced  so  preposterous  an  assertion  as  tlmt  relating  to  the  supply 
not  haTing  been  anticipated,  when  it  was  dUtinetly  asserted  in  the  4lh  parir 
graph  of  the  contract,  that  in  the  event  of  the«rpeiify  qf  tke  pubUe  service 
qfAe  said  Company* s  military  department  requiring  rice  beyond  my  means 
as  contractor  to  supply,  **  I  shoulcl  have  the  opportunity  *'  of  famishing  so 
much  of  the  indent  as  I  could  without  failure  comply  with ;  *  now«  unless 
some  extraordinary  call  for  rice,  Ac,  was  contemplated  in  preparing  the  con- 
tract, why,  I  respectfully  submif,  should  such  a  clause,  general  and  indefinite 
in  its  terms,  and  exclusiyely  providing  for  the  nrgeney  of  the  public  service, 
have  been  iotroduced  ?  That  such  an  extraordinary  eaU  was  contemplated  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  (as  I  have  since  under- 
stood) having  received  intelligence  from  the  Government  of  Madras,  about 
1802,  of  the  probability  of  an  irruption  of  the  Mahratta  sUtes,  and  of  assistance 
being  required  from  the  Bombay  Government  in  furnishing  supplies.  The 
hostile  movements  of  the  British  and  Mahratta  powers  at  this  time  are  also  fully 
sUted  in  the  '  Asiatic  Annual  Hegister  *  for  1S08,  p.  80  to  82,  (which  lately 
came  into  my  possession,)  and  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  Indian  Gover- 
ment  foUy  contemplated  a  Mahratta  war.  This,  I  humblv  submit,  entirely 
overrules  the  objection  advanced  by  Mr.  Thriepland  relative  to  no  supplies 
having  lieen  contemplated. t 

18.  It  maynot  be  amiss  here  to  point  out  another  instance  of  the  incorrect- 
ness of  Mr.  Thriepland*s  reasoning,  as  contained  in  the  extract  from  his  above- 
mentioned  report.  He  says,  a  *•*•  reference  to  the  preamble  of  the  contract  puts 
the  limitation  ^of  supply^  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  for  it  is  there  nid, 
the  contractor  is  to  supply  such  rice,  &c.,  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  service  of 
the  military  department  at  Bombay,  by  which  is  cleariy  meant  the  troops  be- 
longing to  Bombay,  and  them  alone."  If  Mr.  Thriepland*s  clients  haa  been 
disposed  to  admit  the  perfect  truth  of  this  assertion,  thev  would  have  placed 
themselves  in  a  worse  predicament  than  if  thev  had  conceded  to  me  the  point  I 
have  ever  endeavoured  to  establish ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  by  the  woids 
**  military  department  at  Bombay,**  l^e  troops  belonging  to  Bombay  are 
eUaHy  meanly  I  should  be  justified  in  preferring  a  claim  to  compensation  for 
every  grain  of  rice  supplied  to  the  whole  qf  tke  Bombay  troops  by  different 
commissariat  officers  in  every  part  of  the  Bombay  territories  for  the  whole  of 
the  period  that  my  contract  existed.  In  the  quibbling  of  my  opponents  re- 
garding the  technical  construction  of  my  contracts,  there  evidently  exists  there- 
fore a  palpable  contradiction,  for  if  they  cannot  subscribe  to  the  above  inter- 
pretation of  my  agreement,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  left  for  them  but  to 


*  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  injustice  to  Mr.  Thriepland,  that  it  it 
likely  he  was  not  aware  of  the  operation  in  the  Mahratta  states.  Had  that 
circumstance  been  known  to  him,  nis  opinion  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
favourable  to  my  case. 

t  The  Government  of  Madras  judiciously  determined  not  to  lose  time  in 
awaiting  the  instructions  of  the  Governor-General,  and  aeeoidlngly,  fai  the  be« 
ginning  of  Nov.  1808,  assembled  an  army. 

The  Government  of  Bombay  likewise  prepared  for  service  the  disposable 
force  at  that  Presidency  ;  and  yet,  in  1804,  the  Bombay  Government  stated,  to 
my  surprise,  that  no  war  was  in  contemplation  when  the  contract  was  entered 
into. 
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sanction  the  other  const  rnction  I  have  always  consideted  it  to  bear,  tix.  that 
the  words  *'  supplies  to  the  military  department  ot  Bombay/*  signify  all  sap- 
plies  required  to  be  furnished  at  Bombay  for  the  military,  no  matter  to  what 
station  tiiey  may  be  sent,  or  for  what  military  uses  when  once  supplied. 

14.  The  report  of  Mr.  Thriepland  was  forwarded  to  the  Military  Board 
for  further  consideration,  and  the  Board,  agreeing  with  that  gentleman,  re- 
commended I  should  be  paid  for  rice  supplied  to  the  Bombay  troops,  which 
was  calculated  at  S473  rupees.  This  sum  was  accordingly  offered  me  by  Go- 
Temment,  on  the  82d  December  1804,  in  full  of  my  rice  claims,  instead  of  one 
lac  and  48,000  rupees. 

15.  Of  course  I  declined  the  above  offer,  and  in  a  third  letter,  dated  M 
January  18<I5,  desired  to  know  upon  what  calculation  such  a  triffing  son 
could  have  been  proposed.  This  letter  was  referred  to  the  Military  Bond, 
and  by  them  to  the  garrison-storekeeper,  who,  in  his  statement,  allows  that 
he  had  indented  on  me  for  all  the  rice  required  in  1908.  I  should  have  gafaicd 
more  than  one  lac  and  ten  thousand  rupees,  dedacting  in  his  calcuUtioo  all  con- 
tingent charges,  such  as  hammallage,  (porterage,)  warehouse  rent,  &c.,*  which, 
if  included,  would  equal  the  amount  of  my  original  claim  of  148,000  rupees.  But 
this  statement  only  induced  the  Military  Board  to  amend  their  former  recom- 
mendation, and  to  propose  12^500  rupees  to  be  paid  me,  which  was  accord- 
ingly offered  to  me  by  Government  in  full  of  my  rice  claims.  I  declined  this 
second  offer  because  the  Military  Board  had  assumed  wrong  grounds  of  cal- 
culation. I  therefore  addressed  a  fourth  letter  on  the  16th  February  1907, 
and  requested  my  claims  might  be  decided  by  arbitration,  but  received  mm 
antwer, 

16.  The  Military  Board  at  the  instigation  of  Government,  having,  on 
the  18th  February  1809,  desired  me  to  bring  forward  whatever  claims  I  might 
have  on  Government,  separately  and  distinctly,  I  accordingly  did  so  on  the 
4th  October  1809,  on  account  of  the  rice,  as  well  as  for  the  barracks  in  Fort 
George,  &c.,  and  thereupon  they  again  revised  their  former  recommendation 
and  suggested  that  I  should  be  paid  48,500  rupees  for  the  rice  supplied  to  the 
Bombay  troops  alone,  but  Government  adhered  to  their  purpose,  and  again 
offered  me  12,500  rupees  in  full  of  all  my  rice  claims.  What  other  inference, 
I  would  ask,  is  to  be  drawn  from  this,  but  that  the  Government,  in  acaia 
referring  my  claim  to  the  Military  Board,  wished  to  extract  from  that  body 
an  opinion  adverse  to  mv  interesta  ?  If  the  Government  referred  the  case  to 
the  Military  Board  for  the  purpose  of  being  governed  by  ita  report,  why,  1 
would  beg  to  ask,  was  not  their  reconunendation  agreed  to  T 

17.  In  consequence  of  the  above,  I  addressed  a  Memorial  to  your  Honour- 
able Court,  dated  18th  July  1809,  in  full  confidence  that  you  would  have 
ordered  the  full  amount  of  my  claims  to  be  paid  with  interest,-*-  but  your 
Honourable  Court,  on  the  14th  June  1814,  only  sapctioned  43,500  rupees  as 
recommended  by  the  Military  Board,  and  for  the  difference  of  the  principal 
and  interest  thereon,  a  pension  of  200  rupees  per  mensem  to  be  paid  to  me, 
if  I  relinquished  all  demands  against  Government,  otherwise  I  ndght  look 


*  The  contractor  was  not  bound  for  any  contingent  charges  warehouse 
rent,  &c. 

t  N.  B.  Your  Honourable  Court  will  bear  in  mind  that,  in  theSMh  para- 
graph of  that  Memorial,  I  adverted  to  the  loss  of  60,000  rupees  I  had  sus- 
tained by  my  contract  for  the  supply  of  marine  provisions  and  stores  in  the 
year  ]8(M ;  although  the  Marine  Board  recommended  an  indemnificatioa  In 
my  behalf  of  20,000  rupees,  yet  my  petition  was  wholly  unattended  to.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  submitted  to  that  loss  without  a  murmur,  though  if  the 
former  sum  had  been  reimbursed  to  me,  I  should  now  be  richer  by  fow  lacs 
of  rupees. 
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for  redress  in  a  Court  of  Lav.*  These  were  the  terms  offered  me  by  Govem- 
ment,  on  the  15th  December  1814,  but  had  your  Honourable  Court  been 
aware  of  all  the  particulars  which  I  now  detail,  I  am  confident  you  would 
have  allowed  me  my  full  demand  for  the  whole  of  the  rice  supplied  by  IMijor 
Moor,  with  nine  per  cent,  compound  interest. 

19.  Considering  that  my  claims  on  OoTemment  for  the  rice  contract 
alone,  with  interest^  amounted  to  four  lacs  and  a  half  of  rupees  at  that  time,' 
I  declined  the  offer  of  your  Honourable  Court,  and  stated,  in  a  letter  dated 
16th  September  1816,  to  Government,  my  willinipiess  to  recelTe  the  above 
sum  in  part  of  my  claims,  or,  that  it  miglu  be  placed  in  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany*! Treasury  to  run  at  interest,  until  I  again  applied  to  your  Honourable 
Court ;  I  was  answered  that  unless  I  passed  a  general  release  of  all  my  claims 
no  money  could  be  paid  me  on  account. 

19.  On  receiving  this  information,  I  immediately  communicated  the  whole 
proceedings  to  my  friends  in  England,  and  authorized  them  to  address  a 
further  memorial  to  your  Honourable  Court,  {so  desirous  mas  1  qf  avoiding 
litigation,)  or  to  act  as  in  their  opinions  might  seem  best.  They,  however, 
thought  proper  to  put  my  papers  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thriepland,  who  was 
formerly  Company's  counsel  here ;  that  gentleman,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  my 
friends  in  England,  stated,  that  he  considered  I  had  heenuninstly  dealt  with, 
and  therefore  advised  I  should  proceed  in  the  Recorder's  Court  at  Bombay, 
where  I  could  prove  my  case  better  than  my  agent  could  do  in  England. 

5K).  Conformably  to  such  advice,  I  proceeded  to  engage  counsel  on  my 
case,  bttt,  owing  to  the  difficulties  and  impediments  occasioned  by  the  small, 
number  of  advocates  then  practising  in  the  late  Honourable  the  Court  of  Re- 
eorder,  the  indisposition  and  subsequent  departure  to  sea  of  my  barrister,'  the . 
late  Mr.  Woodhouse,  also  the  different  changes  in  the  Recordership  of  the 
Court,  my  plaint  was  not  filed  until  January  1820. t  In  the  answer  to  this 
plaint,  the  counsel  to  your  Honourable  Court,  in  May  1831,  offered  to  pay  the 
sum  of  4S,600  rupees  as  desired  by  your  Honourable  Court,  with  additional 
six  per  cent,  compound  interest  from  the  date  of  your  letter,  provided  I 
signed  a  general  release  for  all  my  claims.  This  I  again  declined  by  advice 
of  my  counsel,  and  the  cause  was  accordingly  tried  by  the  Recorder,  Sir 
Anthony  Buller,  in  April  1822,  who  allowed  me  for  the  rice  supplied  to  the 
Bombay  troops  only  107,000  rupees,  with  six  per  cent,  simple  interest  from 
180i  to  the  year  1828,  but  with  this  decree  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  be- 
cause my  prmcipal  clidm  for  the  whole  of  the  rice  supplied,  with  nine  per 
cent,  compound  interest;  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  lacs  of  rupees. 

21.  I  then,  under  legal  advice,  applied  to  Sir  Anthony  Buller  for  a  new 
trial,  because  I  had  every  right  to  the  full  amount  of  my  principal,  H 46,000 
rupees,)  with  nine  per  cent,  compound  interest  for  the  said  perioa ;  upon 
showing  sufllcient  grounds  for  the  same.  Sir  Anthony  Buller  granted  me  a 
new  trial,  but  Sir  Edward  West  having  in  the  mean  time  arrived  from  En- 
gland, Sir  Anthony  Buller  returned  to  Bengal,  or  otherwise  I  have  no  doubt 
his  Lordship  would  have  altered  his  decision  and  allowed  my  full  demand, 
with  nine  per  cent,  compound  interest,  as  he  stated  in  open  Court,  that  had 
the  aldermen,  his  colleagues,  concurred  with  him,  he  would  have  allowed 
more,  with  what  is,  and  has  been  customary,  viz.  nine  per  cent,  compound 
interest. 

89.  The  present  Chief  Justice  then  tried  the  said  cause  in  the  month  of 
AprU  18S8,  and,  according  to  the  terms  and  tenor  qf  my  contract,  allowed 

*  N.  B.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  pension  of  200  rupees  was  in 
lieu  of  interest  on  several  claims. 

t  This  however  was  considerably  within  the  limitation  of  statute,  and 
would  seem  to  furnish  Airther  grounds  for  granting  me  the  remaining  five 
years*  interest. 
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me  the  ibll  amount  of  my  prliici|ial  upon  74,000  bags  of  rice  supplied  by 
Major  Moor  to  the  Military  Department  during  my  contract  in  the  year 
1808,  being  one  lac  and  48,000  rupees  with  thf)  Company's  rate  of  interest, 
(which  in  the  aggregate  is  less  than  nine  per  cent.,  being  calculated  at  the 
rate  the  Company  paid  for  their  loan,)  for  fourteen  instead  of  twenty  years. 
His  Lordship's  motive  for  strilLing  off  five  years*  interest  was,  that  b  bis 
opinion  I  had  neglected  to  file  my  nlaint  from  September  1815  until  January 
1890 ;  my  reasons  for  delaying  to  do  so  are  fully  explained  in  paragraph  19. 

SS.  Contemplating  the  probability  of  the  final  decision  of  the  King  in 
Council  being  withheld  for  several  years,  during  which  period,  aged  as  I  am« 
it  may  please  the  Almighty  to  remove  me  from  this  world ;  and  being,  for  that 
reason,  and  on  account  of  my  uwmiUingneu  to  be  at  variance  niih  j^ovr 
Honourable  Court,  extremely  anxious  to  have  t^s  long  pending,  harassing 
case,  tpeediljf  decided,  I  do  most  humbly  and  earnestly  entreat  that  your 
Honourable  Court  will  be  pleased  to  revoke  the  appeal  to  his  Migesty  in 
Council,  and  order  the  Bombay  Government  to  pay  me  the  difference  of  five 
years*  interest  struck  off  by  Sir  Edward  West,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
differences  that  have  unhappily  subsisted  between  your  Honourable  Court  and 
myself  relative  to  the  rice  contract.  In  making  this  appeal,  howerer,  to  the 
liberality  and  kindness  of  your  Honourable  Court  for  the  above  reasons,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  am  under  no  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of 
the  reference  to  the  supreme  power  in  England.  Far  ftom  anticipating  a 
decision  of  the  King  in  Council  unfkvourable  to  my  claim,  I  am  sanguine  the 
Lords  of  appeal  will  not  only  confirm  Sir  Edward  West's  judgment,  but  gnat 
me  also  the  five  years'  interest  struck  off  by  his  Lordship. 

2L,  If  any  doubt  should  remain  on  the  minds  of  your  Honourable  Court 
as  to  the  equity  of  my  elaim  to  an  observance  of  the  letter  of  my  contract,  I 
beg  to  offer  the  following  observations  in  the  hope  of- removing  such  irapies- 
slon: 

85.  One  of  the  main  points  of  contention  on  the  trial  of  the  cause  in  the 
Recorder's  Court,  was  Aunded  on  the  twppo$ed  privacy  of  the  rice  supply, 
and  it  was  insisted  by  the  counsel  for  your  Honourable  Court,  that  on  this 
ground  the  supply  did  not  come  wittuu  the  provisions  of  my  contract,  which 
exclusively  referred  to  public  supplies.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  show, 
that  whatever  character  the  legal  advisers  of  your  Honourable  Court  have 
been  pleased  to  attach  to  the  aflEair,  it  was  to  ail  inlenU  and  purpotet  of  a 
public  nature.  In  the  first  place,  may  I  not  ask,  whether  the  nominatiofi  of 
Mijor  Moor  to  this  duty,  in  preference  to  other  ofiicers,  does  not  imply  that 
the  transaction  imm  putiie  and  connected  with  the  usual  duties  of  a  garrison 
storekeeper  ? 

86.  Although  Migor  Moor,  in  receiving  rice  from  me  in  180S,  asserted  to 
me  (in  consequence  of  the  instructions  he  had  received  flrom  the  Oovem- 
ment)  that  the  supply  of  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  contract, 
which  led  me  to  U^er  that  he  wanted  it  for  a  private  purpose  not  military, 
{o%  which  gromnd  alone  IfnmUhcd  it,)  yet  independent  of  his  assertion  to 
Oovemment,  he,  in  his  private  letter  to  me  of  the  8th  March  1805,  unhesitat- 
ingly makes  the  following  avowal,  which  materially  (kvours  my  argument 
tmit  the  transaction  was  public.  His  letter  runs  thus :  "  I  readily  say  that 
you  positively  declined  my  offer  of  5,000  rupees,  which  sum  I  tendered  to 
you  in  token  of  my  ftrlendship,  and  more  especially  of  your  fidelity,  diligence 
and  xeal  in  the  assistance  you  rendered  me,  and  ^f  conane  to  the  pubUe, 
for  jfcm  and  I  kaoe  never  had  anm  tmt  pnb^e  bmaimieu  to  imneaei 
ioifetherr  • 

97.    When  Government  appointed  Minor  Moor  as  General  Wellesley's 
agent,  did  not  Government  correspond  withMigor  Moorfu^rnsi0»slorel«eprr, 


*  I  have  no  doubt  that  Major  Moor  will  readily  testify  to  the  tnith  of  the 
statement  contained  in  this  paragraph. 
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and  wUh  the  Mlitary  Bowd  a*  the  milUarg  depoHmtnl  of  this  PntidMicy, 
wreby  eontradictiiig  the  |iri?acy  of  the  traanction  ? 

9B.  If  the  rice  had  been  the  property  of  General  Wellesley,  I  respeetfnlly 
submit  it  could  not  (as  was  the  case)  have  been  supplied  to  the  Bombay 
troops,  without  a.  positive  departure  from  the  terms  of  my  contract  with  Go- 
▼enunent,  which  provided  that  the  troops  belonging  to  the  Honourable 
Compauy  were  to  befwruUhed  by  me, 

90.  If  Mi^r  Moor  had  purchased  the  said  rice  as  aa  agent  for  General 
Wellesley,  why,  I  beg  to  ask,  should  Government  have  allowed  him  to  brief 
U  in  his  books  as  garrison  storekepeer,  send  his  returns  to  the  Military 
Board,  and  include  the  amount  of  the  rice  in  his  public  dbbursements  as 
Stnrison  storekeeper  7  * 

W.  If  Mijor  Moor  had  reallv  been  an  agent  for  General  Wellesley  in  a 
pWwte  way,  why  did  he  send  his  bill  for  tne  rice  to  the  military  auditor- 
General  (a  public  staff  officer)  for  examination,  and  subsequentlv  to  the 
Military  Board  to  be  passed,  and  then  receive  payment  for  the  rice  in  public 
money  from  the  mUUmy-paynuuier  as  the  expenses  of  this  Presidency  t 

St.  If  the  amount  for  that  rice  had  been  paid  for  General  Wellesley 's  army 
alone,  there  was  no  occasion  for  its  being  debited  in  the  military  paymaster's 
cash-book,  as  an  advanoe  to  the  garrison  storekeeper  for  the  military  charges, 
and  iubsequeotly  brought  under  that  head  by  the  accountant-general,  for  the 
expenditure  of  this  Presidency.  To  be  sure,  part  of  the  rice  was,  in  thejlnt 
inatameey  debited,  by  mistake,  to  the  Madras  Government,  but  in  the  year 
190&  the  same  wat  again  credited  to  that  Government,  and  debited  to  this 
I^^dency,  which  ftunishes  fresh  e?idence  that  the  supply  was  charged  to  the 
military  department  of  this  Presidency.  , 

89.  It  is  notorious  th&t  all  the  penons  engaged  in  weighing  and  measuring 
the  rice,  ftc.,  were  public  servants ;  also,  that  the  warehouse  rent,  cooly  and 
hoat  hire,  were  pud  from  the  commissariat  department  or  garrison  store- 
keeper*s  of  this  Presideocy,  which  is  another  proof  that  the  transaction  was 
public. 

38.  Supposing  the  supply  of  rice  to  have  been  really  a  separate  concern,  for 
what  reason  were  the  military,  marine,  and  civil  ftores.  drawn  from  the  public 
departments,  and  supplied  for  the  same  service  as  that  on  which  the  rice  was 
wanted,  and  brought  to  the  accounts  of  this  Presidency  in  the  department  of 
garrison  storekeeper,  and  the  amount  thereof  charged  to  this  Presidency,  to- 
gether with  the  rice. 

S4.  If  Government  were  apzdied  to  by  General  Wellesley  to  obtain  riee  for 
his  army,  and  that  such  had  been  considered  a  separate  concern,  why  then 
some  penoa,  indepoident  of  the  Ck>mpany's  servants,  should,  I  presume,  have 
been  appointed  to  execute  such  buslnesf ;  or  if  a  Company's  servant  was  em- 
powered to  make  that  supply,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  keep  a  dietinet 
aecomni  of  the  same ;  but  Government  or  the  Military  Board  were  amtrt  qf 
tke  froMsaeCioa  as  relating  to  the  Honourable  Company's  pMie  Merviee,  and 
therefore  allowed  Migor  Moor  to  contlnne  entering  the  same  in  his  accounts 
as  garrison  storekeeper. 

85.  If  General  Wellesley  called  on  the  GoveHuiient  to  supply  him  with 
provisions  and  stores,  it  was  because  this  was  the  nearest  place  to  his  army  ; 
and  it  is  the  known  pnu;{)De  of  the  Government  of  one  Presidency  to  apply 
to  the  Government  of  atiother,  when  they  see  thai  supplies  can  be  sooner 
procured  from  sueb other;  therefore,  whiter  rice  Genial  Wellesley  re- 
quired from  Bombay  was  for  the  troops  of  the  Honourable  Company,  ^ad  not 

*  N.  B.  There  Is  no  better  evidence  that  Migor  Moor  himself  eonsidered^ 
General  Wellesley's  supplies  to  be  of  a  public  character,  than  the  circum- 
stance of  Us  reporting  all  his  arrangements  about  provisions  to  Government ; 
and  aUriag  Government  to  appoint  soma  person  to  assist  him  at  Panwell,  in 
nedfiBg  and  deliTeilttg  stores,  becaaia  it  wonld  be  *«  pabUdy  benefleial.*' 
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for  his  private  account ;  and  it  must  have  been  far  from  his  wish  to  deprive  the 
contractor  of  his  just  dues,  and,  as  my  contract  with  the  Honourable  Company 
was  then  existing  in  Bombay,  I  had  a  right,  in  virtue  of  the  fourth  article  of  it, 
to  supply  the  rice  in  question. 

86.  If  General  Wellesley  wanted  rice  for  his  own  use,  he  would  possibly 
have  applied  to  some  merchant^  and  not  to  Government ;  but  as  it  was  for  the 
public  service,  therefore  he  applied  naturally  to  Governor  Duncan.  When  X 
demanded  the  difference  upon  the  whole  of  the  rice  purchased  and  charged  to 
the  military  department  of  this  Presidency  by  Major  Moor,  it  was  the  wish  of 
tlie  Bombay  Government  to  debit  .the  rice  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  but 
Qeneral  Wellesley,  who  was  referred  to  on  the  subject,  was  of  opinion  that 
as  all  the  Presidencies  belonged  to  the  Honourable  Company,  it  wom  iwuma' 
UrifU  to  which  qf  them  the  charge  for  the  articiee  applied  to  him  .from 
pombay  should  be  debited,  as  they  were  all  the  same;  for  althoqgh  the  great 
extent  of  the  Honourable  Company *s  territories  has  rendered  it  necessary  for 
them  to  establish  three  separate  Presidencies,  yet  their  interests  are  mutual  in 
effect.  In  proof  that  the  Government  recognise  this  iudiscrimyiate  mode  of 
supply  when  the  exigencies  of  the  service  demand  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  fact  of  considerable  quantities  of  rice  and  grain  having  been  tont 
to  Madras  and  Bengal  during  the  year  1824  ;  the  failare  of  the  rains  and  the 
call  of  the  Burmese  war  producing  a  great  scarcity  in  these  articles.  This 
rice  and  grain  was  supplied  by  the  Bombay  commissariat.  If  the  contract 
system  hiul  been  In  force,  the  contractor  would  have  been  the  person  to  have 
referred  to,  and  any  departure  from  such  a  course  roust,  of  necessity,  have  fur- 
nished a  parallel  breach  of  contract  to  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
memorial. 

87.  It  may  not  be  irrelevanf  here  to  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  notion 
of  Government  that  the  rice  supplied  to  General  Weli^sley*s  army  had  nothing 
to  do  with  my  contract,  their  advocate-general,  Mr.  Norton,  was  desired  to 
move  for  a  new  trial,  stating  as  a  reason,  that  the  supply  to  General  Welles- 
iey*s  army  was  a  separate  concern,  on  which  point  I  am  happy  to  say  that  liie 
Honourable  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  exhibited  to  the  advocate-general; 
that  by  the  tenor  of  the  fourth  and  eighth  articles  of  the  contract,  nAenercr 
the  Government  qf  Bombay  required  riee  in  the  military  department  or 
upon  any  emergency,  to  be  made  up  or  to  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  it  should  have  been  supplied  by  the  contractor,  no 
matter  for  what  pupose,  or.  for  what  army,  or  for  what  Presidency,  as  long  as 
the  rice  was  supplied  from  the  military  department  at  Bombay,  because  no 
partieuiar  army  was  mentioned  in  the  eontraet  This,  I  hope,  will  fully 
satisfy  your  Honourable  Court,  that  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  supply  is 
placed  at  rest,  and  that  any  farther  efforts  to  alter  it  would  only  tend  to  (tis- 
tress  me  by  delay,  without  in  the  end  benefiting  the  interests  of  your  Ho- 
nourable Court. 

38.  Having  now  stated  all  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  establish  a  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  your  Honourable  Court  that  my  claims  are  just  and 
well  founded,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  entreat  an  acquiescence  in  the  respect- 
ful solicitation  I  have  preferred  in  the  twenty-third  paragraph  of  this  ad- 
dress. The  whole  of  the  cfrcumstances  above  detailed  may  be  simply  resolved 
into  this,  viz.  that  my  contract  was  violated  by  the  supply  of  rice  having  been 
separately  vested  in  Major  Moor  on- the  plea  of  itlfVin^  a  separate  trans- 
action,  of  the  public  and  official  character  of-  which  transaction  there  cannot 
remain,  I  should  hope,  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  minds  of  your  Honourable 
Court. 

89.  There  is  but  one  other  point,  after  establishing  (as  I  hope  T  have  satis- 
factorily done)  my  right  to  the  supply;  to  which  I  am  desirouA  of  drawfhg  ydtar 
Honoiirable  Court's  particular  attention,  and  that  is,  the  eqiif^  q/*  my  eUtm 
to  interest  from  1815  to  1890.  I  am  so  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
rigijd  and  upright  justice  of  Sir  Edward  West,  that  I  can  only  suppose  he  re- 
fused to  grant  me  interest  for  that  period,  from  an  idea  that  I  had 
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iarHy  neglected  to  institute  my  suit  at  Law.  His  Lordship  haa  stated,  that  if 
a  plaintiff  be  guilty  of  **  laches  or  negligence  in  enforcing  a  demand,  lie  will 
in  no  case  be  entitled  to  interest  on  such  demand.**  To  this  declaration  I 
readily  subscribe,  but  I  hope  that  I  hare  by  no  meami  l^t  rnifutf  open  to  ite 
operalionM, 

40.  With  this  view,  I  beg  again  to  refer  your  Honourable  Court  to  the  I9th 
and  20th  paragraphs  of  this  address.  It  is  there  set  forth,  that  immedialA'jf 
on  learning  from  GoTemment  the  result  of  their  reference  to  your  Honourable 
Court,  I  communicated  with  my  friends  in  England,  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
another  appeal  to  you  direct  might  render  that  disagreeable  expedient  (a  re- 
course to  law)  quite  unnecessary.  I1iat  my  friends  in  England  suggested 
another  course  is  surely  no  proof  of  wiltul  negligence  on  my  part.  I  may 
liave  used  unneeetsarjf  forbearance  in  sending  first  to  England,  which,  how- 
ever, should  rather  entitle  me  to  greater  consideration  from  your  Honourable 
Court  than  form  a  plea  for  depriving  me  of  my  lawful  dues.  When  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  my  English  friends,  (u  expressed  iu  the  ex- 
tract of  their  letter)  did  I  hesitate  lon^r  to  brinf  forward  my  plaint  f  No, 
Honourable  Sirs,  the  delay  was  occasioned,  as  I  hare  before  said,  by  toy 
counsers  illness,  his  other  numerous  avocations,  and  the  frequent  ekangtt 
in  the  Recordership  of  the  Court. 

41.  But  admitting,  for  the  s.ke  of  argument,  that  I  was  guilty  of  "  laches 
or  negligence  "  in  not  filing  my  plaint  from  1815  to  1830,  is  it  not  snfljicient  to 
substantiate  my  claim  to  interest  that  your  Honourable  Court  had  the  entire 
use  of  my  principal  and  interest  for  that  time  ?  On  every  principle  of  com- 
mon justice,  I  conceive  (with  all  humble  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Sir 
Edward  West)  that  when  money  is  withheld  from  one  individual  by  another, 
that  other  is  bound  to  pay  a  regular  and  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  the 
sum  so  withneld ;  because,  if  that  money  had  been  paid  to  the  individual,  he 
could  either  have  obtained  an  advantageous  rate  of  interest  elsewhere,  or 
might  so  have  employed  his  funds  as  to  derive  a  greater  profit  than  would 
arise  from  mere  accumulation  of  interest.  I  merely  cite  thefe  as  general 
principles  in  fiivour  of  the  payment  of  the  interest,  my  own  case  being  much 
harder  than  any  I  have  supposed,  inasmuch  as  had  the  money  been  in  my  pos- 
session, I  could  have  satisfied  many  pressing  creditors,  to  whom  I  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  a  ruinouM  compound  isUerest  qf  nine  per  cent.,  besides  prr- 
niium  called  mandany,  Ac,  &c.*  But,  indeed,  had  1  owed  no  money  what- 
ever, I  could  have  vested  my  money  in  Respondentia  Bonds  or  the  Remlttable 
Loan,  yielding  about  forty  per  cent.,  so  that  I  trust  your  Honourable  Court 
will  unhesitatingly  admit  that  /  have  been  a  very  greai  tufferer.  I  appre- 
hend nothing  more  need  now  be  advanced  to  shiow  that  i  d.d  not  nnmecee- 
fartfjf  procrastinate  the  prosecution  of  my  rice  suit,  and  that  even  if  /  did^ 
I  onght  to  be  paid  the  five  years'  interest  on  principleg  qf  equity  alone, 

40.  I  am  too  firmly  possessed  with  a  sense  of  your  Honourable  Court's 
justice  and  liberality  to  expect  any  other  answer  to  the  present  detail  of  my 
ease,  than  compliance  with  my  request  for  the  remaining  nve  years'  interest, 
and  the  total  withdrawal  of  your  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council.  Indeed, 
when  I  reflecl  that  I  was  in  a  manner  compelled  by  your  Honourable  Covtto 
seek  redress  in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  yoi»  would  now 
wish  to  deprive  me  of  the  benefit  of  the  decision.  •  Your  Honograbie  Court 
must, be  too  sensible  of  the  great  exteut  of  your  own  power  to  suppose  that 
any  of  your  subjects,  far  less  one  so  humble  as  myself,  would  preUmd  to  ar- 
raign your  decisions,  or  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings,  unless  his  case  were 
one  of  oeculiar  hardship,  such  as  is  mine ;  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  express  my 
eottviction,  that  had  I  been  able  to  lay  before  your  Honourable  Court  as  coob^- 
plete  an  exposition  of  my  rice  transaction  as  I  have  here  been  able  to  detail, 
your  Honourable  Court,  ac;ing  with  your  usual  spirit  of  liberality,  would 

*  This  &ct  has  been  proved  by  many  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  Prwi- 
dency. 

OricnM  Herald,  VoL  10.  %  Q 
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have  come  to  such  a  determination  with  respect  to  my  claim  as  would  ha?* 
Ipft  roe  nothing  to  wish  for,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  inspired  me  with 
bonndle^  gratitude,  and  an  unremitting  zeal  In  your  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  utmost  deference,-  Honourable  Sirs,  year 
most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Cursetjbb  Monackjbb. 


Subscription  for  Mr.  Buckingham. 
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Tub  followic^  Contributions  to  this  Subscription  have  been  received  since 
the  last  Advertisement  in  July : 

Lord  Kinnaird.    .     .    ,    .    ^20    0  West  Briton  Newspaper.  ..AG 

A.  Balmanno 10    0  A  Friend 10    0 

Hon.  Jas.  Abercrombie,  M.  P.20    0  8,  E.  G.  (through  Mr.  Valpy,)    S    0 

Col.  Worsley,  Isle  of  Wight.     5    0  A     Remittance    from     Two. 

C.Ross )!    0  Friends 100    0 

R.  Hlade,  Vauxhall.     ...      SO  A  Friend  (through  Mr.  John 

Wigham 10  Forbes) 6    0 

Dr.  Barham,  Penaance .         .50  Juraazulabad  ......    10    0 

Anonymous    « 10  R.  L.  Chance 10  10 

E.W.W.Pendaives,M,P.,Com-  Josiah  Stmlt 5    0 

wall  : 10    0 

Subscriptions  continue  to  be  received  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and 
Smith,  Mansion  House  Place ;  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Co.,  Phil  MalV  £ast ;  and 
by  the  Committee,  at  the  Thatched  House  Thvem,  St  James's,  London,— 4o 
whom  all  written  Communications  are  requested  to  be  addressed. 

Lbicbstbr  Stanhopb, 

Au^viMi  85,  1886.  Secretary^ 


Civil.    ANB    MZZ»ITARY    INTBIiIiIOBNOS. 

CALCUTTA. 

Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Appointmbnts. 

Fart  William,  Jan.  26.— Mr.  S.  T.  Cuthbert,  Judge,  Magistrate,  and  Ool-. 
lector  of  Ramghur;  Mr.  t:harles  Smith,  Fourth  Juc^e  of  Provincial  Conrta 
of  Appeal  and  Circuit  of  Division  of  Dacca ;  Mr.  U.  C.  Smyth,  Judge  aad 
Magistrate  of  Hooghly;  Mr.  James  Harington,  ditto  ditto  of  Bhaugulpore ; 
Mr.  B.  Tayler,  ditto  ditto  of  Bockergunge ;  Mr  W.  Lowthev,  Judge  of  Juan- 
pore  ;  Mr.  D.  Dale,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Moorshedalnul ;  Mr.  A.  Grot6, 
First  Register  of  Mooradabad,  and  Magistrate  of  southern  division  of  that 
district  ;  Mr.  W.  P.  Okeden,  Second  Register  of  Mooradabad.— Feb.  8. — 
Mr.  H.  M.  Pigou,  Judgeof  Jessore ;  Mr.  H. H.Thomas,  Judge  andMa^strate 
of  city  of  Benares ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Tnrquand,  Judge  of  Chittagong  ;  Mr.  F.  Mil- 
lett.  Magistrate  of  Chittagong;  Mr^W.  Blackbume,  ditto  of  Rijeshahve; 
Mr.  J.  Campbell,  ditto  of  Jessore ;  Mr.  W.  N.  Gacrett,  Register  of  Rajes- 
hahye,  and  joint  Magistrate  stationed  at  Bagoorah.— ^.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pringle, 
Judge  and  Magistrate  of  ZUlah  of  Sarun ;  Mr.  O.  P.  Thompson,  ditto  ditt« 
of  Tipperah ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Floyer,  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Jungle  Mehals ; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Robertson,  Magistrate  of  Zillab  of  Juanpore ;  Mr.  F.  Carrie,  Re- 
gister of  Zillah  Court  of  Juanpore,  and  joint  Magistrate  stationed  at  Aaeem- 
ghur ;  the  Rev.  T.  Robertson,  Minister  of  St.  Jameses  Church :  the  Rev.  W« 
Fraser,  District  Chaplain  at  Futtyghur. 
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Military  AppoiNTMENts. 

P^ri  WiUiem,  Feb.  9.— Capt.  Macklnlay,  63d  N.I,  to  be  Dep.- Assist.  Ac^.- 
Oen.  on  this  Bstab.  v.  Worsley,  prom. — iO»  Capt.  Tftnbrall,  regt.  of  Artill., 
to  officiate  as  Superintendent  and  Directbr  of  Foundery  of  Fort  William.-^ 
IT,  Capt.  E.  Lawrence,  ^-id  N.  I.,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Family  Moneys 
and  Paymaster  of  Pensions  in  Kingdom  of  Oude,  v^  Fitton^  proceeded  to 
Europe. 

Promotions. 

I^faHtry.—MAy  F.  Sackvilic  to  be  Lieut.-Col.,  from  lltliTeb.  1826^  in 
sue.  to  Leith,  retired  from  Service. 

bUh  N.  /.—Capt.  T{.  T.  Seyer  to  be  Mjy. ;  Brev.-CapU  and  Lleul.  W.  P. 
Welland  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Corop.,  and  Ens.  J.  Rwart  to  be  Lieut.,  from  11  th 
Feb.  1826,  in  sac.  to  SackviUe,  prom. 

CadeU  admiUed. — Mr.  J.  Farmer  to  Cav.,  and  prom,  to  Cornet;  Mr.  H* 
Wintle  to  Artillery,  and  prom,  to  Sec.  Lieut. 

Medical  AppoiirrifBNTs. 
Assist.-Surg.  W.  Cameron  to  officiate  as  Sen.  Assist,  to  Presidency  Gen. 
Hospital,  and  in  medical  charge  of  prisoners  in  Gaol,  v.  Grant  nominated  to 
act  as  Assist.  Assay  Master  to  Mint ;  Assist.-Surg.  W.  W.  Hewett  to  be  Ist 
Assist.  Gar.  Surg,  of  Fort  William,  v.  Innes  app.  to  be  Residency  Surg. 
at  Malacca;  Assist.-Surg.  H.  M.  Tweddale  to  be  2d  Assist.  Gar.  Surg.,  v. 
Hewett.  •    , 

MADRAS. 

CiTiL  Appointments. 
F0H  SL  Georges  Feb.  28.— Mr.  J.  W.  Russell,  Principal  Collector  of  (*ud- 
daoah ;  Mr.  E.  Smalley,  ditto  of  Nellore  ;  Mr.  W.  Mason,  Sub-Collector  of 
Bellary ;  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell,  Member  of  Board  of  Superintendence  for  Col- 
leges; Mr.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Principal  Collector  of  Bellary. 

Military  AppoiNtMBNTS. 

Head'QUarten,  Jan.  18,  1826.— €apt.  J.  Watson,  14th  N.  I.,  to  reliertf 
Lieut.  F.  B.  White,  16th  N.  L,  In  charge  of  sick  and  wounded  in  Chintadri- 
pettah  hospital.  Lieut.  J.  Shepherd,  24th  N.  L,  appointed  to  1st  Bat.  Pioncen»^ 
T.  Gomperts  proceeding  to  Europe. — 19.  Capt.  T.  W.  Wigan,  S6th  N.  I.,  to 
join  his  regt.  proceeding  on  foreign  service.  Lieut.  C.  A.  Moore  to  join  his 
regt.  eDcampeil  oa  Glacis,  and  to  be  struck  off  return  of  Inf.  Recruit 
d6p6t.— SO.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  S.  Fraser  removed  from  88d  to  26th  N.  L,  pad 
Lieut.  Col., J.  Wahab  Qate  prom.)  posted  to  Sdd  N.  1.— 31.  Capt.  R.  Gray 
removed  from  2d  Nat.  Vet.  Bat.  to  Camatic  Europ.  Vet.  Bat.  at  Vizaga- 
patum.  Feb.  9.  Lieut.  W.  H.  Budd,  Slst  or  T.  L.  f.,  removed  to  Ist  Bat. 
Pioneers,  and  will  accompany  his  regiment  to  Ava,  after  which  he  will  join  the 
'  Pioneers.  Lieut.  J.  Yaldwin,  21st  N.  I.  appointed  to  2d  Bat.  Pioneers,  x* 
Bodd  rem.  to  1st.  Bat. 

Part  St*  George,  Jan.  24.— 20th  N.  L  Sen.  Lieut.  F.  tMowden  to  be  Capt.  and 
Sen.  Ens.  T.  Wakeman  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  James  dec. ;  I8th  Jan.  Lieut  Col.  A. 
Fair,  16th  N.  I.,  to  command  Centre  Division  of  Army  until  further  orders.—^ 
8.  Capt.  T.  P.  Ball,  87th  N.  L,  to  be  Assist.  Quart.  Mast.  Gen*  to  light  field 
div.  of  Hyderabad  Subsid.  Force,  v.  Gibblngs  permitted  to  return  to  Europe. 
Capt.  H.  G.  Jourdan,  10th  N.  L,  to  be  Acting  Assist.  Quart.  Mast.  Gen.  to 
ditto,  during  absence  of  Capt.  Ball  as  Acting  Assist.  Quart.  Mast.  Gen.  to 
Nagpore  Subsid.  Force.  Capt.  R.  Hunter,  4th  N.  I.,  tobePaymast.  at  Masuli- 
p^tam,  V.  James  dec.  Capt.  N.  L.  Austin,  18th  N  I.  to  be  Secretary  to  Clothinji 
Board,  v«  Hunter.  Sub.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  lieui.  A.  Dottglas  to  be  Dep- 
Assist.  Com.  Gen*,  v.  Greene,  dec.  Temp.  Atsist.  Com.  Gen.  Ci^t.  R.  W. 
Sheriff  to  be  Assist.  Com.  Gen.,  v.  Campbdl  returned  to  Europe.  Sub  Assist. 
Com.  Gen.  Lieut.  A.  Clarke  to  be  Dep.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  v.  Sheriff.  Temp. 
Sub  Assists.  Com.  Gen.  Ueut.  J.  E*  Butcher  and  ,Lleut.  J.  Johnstone  be  Su^ 
Assists.  Com.  Gen.  to  complete  esUblishment.  Sen.  MsJ.  J.  Bell,  9th  N.  L, 
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to  be  Ueut.  Col.  ▼.  Ford  dec. ;  dated  8d  Jan.  1896.  Lieut.  W.  N.  Bona,  7tli 
N.  I.,  to  be  Brev.  Capt.  from  7tb  Feb.— 7.  Ueut.  R.  Thorpe,  27ih  N.  I.  to  act 
as  fuperintaodent  of  main  road  in  Northern  dW.  dnring  abseaoe  of  Mij.  Bow- 
ler. Lieut.  W.  £.  A.  Elliott,  99th  N.  L  ra-appointed  A4i.  to  that  coipa,  v. 
STBes.  li.Lieut«  Gen.  W.Kiaaey,  of  Inf^  placed  on  BcQ.  lilt  finoniM  May 
1895,  ▼.  Treiit  dec.  Sen.  lieut.  Gol.  J.  Brodie,  of  Inf.,  to  be  Lieut.  Col. 
Com.»  ▼.  M'  Dowell  killed  in  action  ;  date  17th  Not.  1895.  Lieut.  Col.  A. 
Grant,  of  Inf.,  to  retain  situation  of  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  until  further  ordera. 
Capt.  C.  M.  Bird,  Slst  N.  I.  to  be  Paymast.  at  Trichinopoly,  ▼.  Eldertoa 

S'om.  lieut.  W.  M'Queen,  50th  N.  I.  to  be  Fort  Adj.  at  Seringapatam,  t. 
utchinson  prom.  Lieut.  W.  Elsey,  4Sd  N.  I.  to  be  Fort  A4i-  ^^  Cannanore, 


▼.  Millingen  permitted  to  return  to~ Europe. 
Comd  and  Entiofu  a 


I  Ensigfu  appointed  to  do  <f»(y.— Comet  H.  F.  Lord,  to  Sd  L.  C. ; 
Enst^s  T.  Stackpole,  T.  W.  Jones,  J.  Nixon,  and  W.  T.  Furlonge,  to  33d 
N.  L  ;  J.  8.  Matthews,  G.  G.  McDonnell,  and  a  T.  Girand,  to  95th  N.  1. 

AnriLUtRT 

9d  LieuU,  qfAHUlety  tobelH  LUutt.-^J.  C.  M*Nair,  G.  Brigg*  and  J. 
Maitland,  from  17th  Dec.  1894;  M.  Watts,  from  0th  June  1895,  t.  PlUmer 
dec. ;  A.  E.  Baillie,  from  10th  June,  ▼.  Best  dec. ;  A.  J.  Begbie,  from  3d 
Aug.,  ▼.  Warre  dec. ;  H.  Newman,  from  Slst  Aug.,  ▼.  Lambe  dec ;  F.  J, 
Brown,  from  I9th  No?,  y.  Wilkinson  dec. 

Pbomotions. 

9d  UglU  Gav.-- Sen.  Lieut.  J.  Smith  to  be  *Capt.,  aad  Sea.  Com.  8.  F. 
M'Kenzie  to  be  Ueat.,  y.  Allan  invalided ;  date  91st  Dee.  1895. 

Uk  JJj^  Cav. — Lieut.  D.  Maeleodto  resume  App.  of  Quart.  Matt.,  Interp., 
and  Faymast.,  t.  Sinclair.  Lietft.  W.  Sinclair  to  resume  App.  of  Ac^.,  t.  An- 
derson. 

9d  Light  /ft/an.— Sen.  Ens.  G.  W.  Moore  to  be  Lieut,  t  Adams,  killed  in 
action  ;  date  8th  Jan.  1896. 

31aC  L.  /.— Sen.  Capt.  J.  P^rry  to  be  Miy.,  Sen.  Ueut.  O.  F.  Hutchinson  to 
be  Capt.,  and  Sen.  Ens.  J.  B.  Key  to  be  Lieut.,  in  sue.  to  Bowler,  prom. ; 
date  8th  Jan.  1890. 

%tk  Native  /i|/aiilfy.— Sen.  Ens.  T.  D  Rippon  to  be  Ueut.  t.  Caryutheis; 
iUY. ;  date  4th  Jan.  189& 

18Cik  N.  /.—Lieut.  R.  W.  Sparrow  to  be  Adij.,  ▼.  Vivian,  prom. 

99d  N.  /.—Ueut.  T.  P.  Hay  to  be  A4j .  ▼.  Bird,  permitted  to  retain  to  Burepa. 

ISth  N.  /.—Sen.  Capt.  D.  Ross  to  be  Miy.,  Sen.  Ueut.  R.  J.  H.  ViTiBB  le 
be  Capt.,  and  Sen.  Enc.  E.  Cowie  to  be  Ueut  in  aoc.  to  Onnt,  pnwu ;  dale 
17th  Not.  1895. 

38d  N.  /.—Sen.  Ens.  R.  Lambert  to  be  liest.  in  sue.  to  Wahab,  pron. ; 
date  Sd  Jan.  1896. 

30£4  N.  /.—Sen.  Ueut.  P.  Thomson  to  be  Capt.,  and  Sen.  Ens.  C.  Stafford 
to  be  Ueut.  in  sue.  to  Walpole,  prom. ;  date  Sd  Jan.  1895 ;  Ueut.  C  Staf- 
ford to  be  Quart.-Mast.,  Interp.,  and  Paymast.,  y.  Thomson,  prom. 

48d  N.  /.—Sen.  Maj.  H.  J.  Bowler,  Slst  L.  I.  to  be  Ueut.-Col.  ▼.  Coary, 
killed  in  action  ;  date  8th  Jan.  1896 ;  Ueut.  W.  B.  Coze  to  be  Quart.  Mast, 
Interp.,  and  Pajrmast.,  Y.'Macleod,  prom. 

Ifft  Enrop.  Regt. — Ueut.  F.  B.  Doveton  to  be  A^j.  ▼.  Franklyn,  prom. 

Rbmotals  and  Postings. 

JaM.'95.— Ueut.-Col.  Com.  H.  F.  Smith  removed  from  89th  to  4ftl  N.  L, 
and Ueuf.*-Col.  Com.  J.  Prendergast  fW>m  latter  to  former.— -Capt.  J.  Ritdian 
ravoved  fhmi  1st  to  4th  bat.-artil.,  and  Capt.  D.  H.  Mackenxie  from  latter  to 
former. 

Gometo  and  Eneigne  posted. — Comets  W.  S.  Ommann^y,  to  9d  L.  C. 
G.  Dunsmure,  8th  do.  Henry  Welch,  4th  do.  J.  W.  Strettell,  5th  do.  and 
8.  W.  J.  Molony,  6th  do.— Ensigns  James  Coles,  10th  N.  I.  W.  C.  Onslow, 
44th  do.  D.  B.  Humphrys,  9M  Rt.  or  W.  U  I.  J.  St.  Vincent  Bl.  Cameron, 
1st  Bur.  regt.    H.  Green,  18th  N  L    T.  Shaip,  43d  do.    H.  Colbeck,  l6tH 
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do.  C.  Newsam,  SOth  do.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  2Sd  do.  J.  Burridge,  Hth  do. 
A.  B.  Gibbing^s,  10th  do.  A.  £.  Nisbett,  11th  do.  L.  O'Brien,  40th  do. 
R.  Bullock,  44th  do.  C.  J.  Farran,  S6th  do.  C.  A.  Cosby,  l^th  do.  W. 
Strickland,  6th  do.  O.  A.  Harrison,  4l8t  do.  J.  T.  Philpot,  23d  Rt.  or 
W.  L.  L  M.  Ross  Taynton,  Ist  Eur.  regt.  £.  Wardroper,  87th  N.  I. 
E.  N.  Freeman,  42d  do.    T.  Macleane,  SOth  do. 

OJjieerB  potUd  to  R\fle  Corpt.— Capt.  W.  T.  Slade,  4dth  N.  I.  Lieut.  R. 
Watts,  48th  do.  Lieut.  C.  Church,  4th  do.  Ueut.  A.  Shirrefs,  21st  do. 
Lieut.  R.  H.  Symes,  20th  do.  Ens.  ft.  Shirreff,  2d  do.  Ens.  T.  J.  Fisher, 
4ih  do. 

CadeU  admitted, — Mr.  S.  W.  J.  Molony,  for  cavalry,  and  prom,  to  comet. 
— Mr.  G.  W.  Y.  Simpson,  for  Artillery,  and  prom,  to  2d-lieut. — ^Messrs.  B. 
T.  Morgan,  J.  Nixon,  W.  T.  Furlonge,  J.  S.  Matthews,  G.  G.  M'Donell, 
and  B.  T.  Giraud,  for  Infantry  and  prom,  to  Ensigns.— Messrs.  J.  Taylor, 
W.  Ward,  and  B.  M'Murdo,  for  Artillery,  and  prom,  to  2d-Ueuts.— Messrs. 
H.  C.  Barrow,  S.  Marshall,  S.  Tftlman,  J.  H.  Kennedy,  W.  K.  Babington, 
C.  S.  Babington,  W.  H.  Welch,  A.  Wallace,  and  C.  T.  HUl,  for  Iniiuitry, 
and  prom,  to  Ensigns. 

Medical  Appointmbnts. 

Jan.  10. — A8sist.-Surg.  Tracey  to  place  himself  under  or  'era  of  Superin- 
tend.-Surg.  at  Rangoon. — Sen.  43sist.-Surg.  J;  Richmond  to  be  Surg.,  r. 
Rogers,  res. ;  date  2d  Jan.  lB26.~Superintend.  Surg.  Stirling  appointed  to 
centre  division. — Act.  Superintend.  Surg.  Trotter  to  be  Superintend.-Surg.  to 
complete  establishment,  in  sue.  to  Horsman  returned  to  Europe,  and  poated 
to  northern  division. — Surg.  S.  Dyer  appointed  Act.  Superintend.  Surg.,  and 
posted  to  ceded  districts  during  absence  of  Superintend.  Surg.  Wyse. — Assist. 
Surg.  R.  Wight,  to  officiate  as  naturalist  and  botanist  from  date  ^f  elhbaika- 
tion  of  Assiat.-Surg.  Shuter  for  Europe. 

Furloughs. 

To  Europe,-^ an.  24.  Capt.  C.  Laurens,  1st  L.  C,  for  health.— Ueut.  W; 
Gompertz,  44th  N.  1.,  for  health.— 26.  Capt.  R.  Backhouse,  8th  N.  1.,  for 
health.— Lieut.  J.  F.  Bird,  22d  N.  L,  for  health.— SI.  Ueut.  C.  R.  Flint,  4th 
L.  C,  for  health.— Feb.  3.  Capt.  R.  Gibbiogs,  84th  N.  L,  for  health.— 7. 
Assist.-Surg.  J.  Hazlewood,  for'heal^h.— 14.  Ueut.  H.  Millingen,  Oth  N.  I., 
f6r  health. 

BOMBAY. 

Ecclesiastical  Appointment. 

Dec.  21,  1825.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Lavie,  A.B.,  Chaplain  in  Cutch. 
Military  Appointments. 

fiomtejr  Cattle,  Jan.  IS,  1826.— Capt.  W.  Miller  to  resume  bis  duties  as 
Director  of  Dep6t  of  Instruction  at  Matoongha,  from  0th  Jan.  18S6. — 14.  Capt. 
J.  W.  Aitchison,  Dep.-A4j.-Gen.  of  Army,  to  have  official  rank  of  Migor, 
from  20th  Dec.  1825 ;  Capt.  W.  D.  Robertson  ta  resume  his  duties  as  Super- 
intendant  of  Bazars  in  Poonah  Div.  of  Army. — 2S.  Capt.  C.  B.  James,  Sd 
N.T.,  to  be  Military  PaymsAt.  at  Presidency,. in  sue.  to  Lieut.-Col.  Kinnersley, 
app.  Acting- Paymaster  ;  Maj.  Russell,  of  Artll.,  to  have  control  of  Arsenals 
within  Surat  Div.  of  Army,  and  with  Guicowar  Subsid.  Force;  and  Maj. 
Hardy,  of  ditto,  to  have  control  of  those  within  Poonah  Div.  of  Army,  as  a 
temp,  arrangement,  without  prejudice  to  respective  commands  of  those  offlcen ; 
Ueut.-Col.  E.  Bellairts,  of  Eng.,  to  be  Acting-Commisiary  Gen.  dnruig  ab-- 
sence  of  Ueut.-Col.  Com.  Baker,  ou  furlough. 

Medical  Appointments. 

Bon^y  Caette,  Jan.  IS,  I826.r-Sen.  Assist.-Surg.  J.  M'Morris  to  be  Surg., 

v.  Craw  app.  Superintend.  Surg.,  25th  No^.  1825;  Surg.  V.  C.  Kemball,  at- 

taehed  to  Europ.  Gen.  Hosp.  at  Presidency,  to  be  Superin.  Sarg.<k  ▼•  Moqiia 

prom,  to  sitoation  of  Sd  Member  of  Medical  Board ;  Surg.  F.  Tra^  to  per- 
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form  medical  duties  of  Europ.  Geo.  Hotp.  at  Presidency,  v.  Kembslt,  proa*, 
1 1th  Jan.  1826;  Sea.  Assist .-Sorg.  Jos.  Glea  to  be  Surg.,  v.  Gibson,  dec, 
12th  Jan. — 19.  Assist.-Surjp.  G.  II.  Dayis  to  have  charge  of  Lunatic  Asylun 
until  arriTal  of  Mr.  Howison ;  Acting  Assist.-Surg.  Morrison  transferred  from 
H.  C.*s  eruizer  Amherst  to  H.  C.*s  cruizer  Elphiostone.— 4i6.  Assist.-Soif . 
Taylor  to  be  Vaccinator  in  Deccan,  v.  M*Morin,  prom.,  and  AsstsL-Sorf . 
Michie  to  be  ditto  in  Guzerat,  t.  Glen,  prom. 

Furloughs. 

To  fiiropf.— Dec.  28,  1825.  Mig.  F.  Farquharson,  22d  X.  1.,  for  health.^ 
Jan.  24,  1826.  Miy.  T.  Morgan,  7th  N.  I.,  on  priYate  affkira. 

To  Sto.— Jan.  26.  Ens.  O.  Johnson,  18th  N.  I.,  for  twelve  months,  for 
health. 

To  tke  Cape  qfGood  Hope.— Jan.  26.  Lieut.  G.  Hammond,  90th  N.  I.,  for 
tweWe  months,  for  health.-— dO.  Lieut.  Col.  Com.  Baker,  Commissary -Oea., 
for  health  (eventually  to  Europe). 

KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA.  s 

[From  tke  iudian  OoMeUta,  ] 

Courtb-Martial. 

A  General  Court-Martial  was  held  at  BhuHpoor,  on  the  10th  of  January  last, 
on  Ensign  Charles  Johnstone,  orthe  46th  Regt.  of  Foot,  for  '*  having  given  to 
James  Irfine,  Esq.,  commander  of  the  ship  Ladf  Campbell^  a  draft  upon 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Co.,  Agents,  Madras,  for  84S  rupees,  in  payment  of  a 
balance  dne  for  his  passage  money  from  England  to  Inma,  he  knowing  at  the 
time  that  he  had  no  fUnds  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Co.,  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  draw  upon  them,  and  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  they 
would  honour  the  said  draft  ;**  such  conduct  being  "  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ;**  and  for  **■  conducting  himself  in  a  manner  sub- 
Tersive  of  good  order  and  harmony  whilst  on  board  the  ship  Lady  Campbell.** 
The  Court  Ailly  and  honourably  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  all  the  charges. 

A  General  Court-Martial  was  also  held  at  Bburtpoor,  on  the  dOth  of  Jan. 
last,  on  Lieut.  Frftncls  Bernard,  of  the  88th  Regt.  or  Foot,  for  *'  disputing  and 
censuring  the  orders  of  Captain  Greene,  commanding  officer  of  the  detachment 
on  board  the  ship  Buseorah  Merchant,  ht  sea,  thereby  setting  an  example  cX 
insubordination  to  several  young  offioers  on  board ;"  and  for  "  calling  Capt. 
Greene  '  an  ass  and  a  coward,*  and  using  other  intemperate  and  improper  lan- 
guage, thereby  attemnting  to  lessen  bim-  in  the  estimation  of  the  officers  of  the 
detachment,  and  exhibiting  a  most  dangerous  example  of  insubordination,  in 
aspersing  the  character  of  his  commanding  officer ;  such  conduct  being  subrer- 
aive  of  discipline,  and  in  direet  disobedience  of  detachment  orders  of  the  lOth 
Oct.  1885,**— The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner  Guilty,  sentenced  liiai  to 
be  severely  reprimanded,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  Lieatenanta  in  his 
regiment,  and  to  be  deprived  of  two  years*  army  rank. 

(Prom  the  London  Gazettee.) 

llth  Lb.  Drojfoone, — Comet  T.  H.  Pearson  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  v. 
Barwell  prom. ;  daled  Ist  August  1826. 

IStk  Lt.  Jhtiffoom.^K.  C.  Hodge,  Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  without  pnrcb.  v. 
Smith,  deceased. 

letkLt.  ilrapooM.— UeuL-Col.  R.  Arnold,  from  half-pay  to  be  Ueut.CoL 
V.  J.  H.  Belli,  who  exchanges,  receiving  the  diffisrence;  J.  W.  Torre,  Gent, 
to  be  Comet,  by  purch.  v.  Blood,  promoted. 

IfC  FooL'-J.  G.  Wilson,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.  by  porch.,  v.  Carr,  dec ;  dated 
lit  Aug.  1726. — Ens.  C.  Ford  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.  v.  Carter,  prom. 
.  9d  Ditto. — ^Assist-Surg.  R.  Ivory  to  be  Surgeon  v.  T.  Anderson,  who  re- 
tires on  half-pay  ;•  dated  26th  July.    lieot.  W.  Scott  from  half-pay  6(Hh  Foot 
to  be  Lieut,  v.  Shiel,  who  exchanges. 
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1 1  tk  DiUo.r-UeaU  A.  Bolton  from  the  Sd  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Capt.  with- 
out porch.  T.  WUlshire. ;  Second  Lieut.  J.  P.  Walsh,  from  half-pay  QOth  Foot, 
to  to  E«BS.  T.  C.  A.  Cooke,  who  exch. ;  dated  1st  Aug. 

14a  iXtto.— Ueat.  J.  Higginbotham,  from  half-pay  esd  Foot,  to  be  Lieut. " 
▼.  Evans,  whose  app.  has  not  taken  place ;  Ens.  W.  L,  0*Halloran  to-  be 
Lieat.,  without  purcn.  ?.  Lynch,  prom. ;  J    Watson,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.  v. 
0*Halloran ;  dated  2&th  July. 

S(MA  Ditto,— ^.  Cbambre,  Gent,  to  be  Ens.  by  purch.  v.  Scott,  prom,  in  the 
SMk  Foot. 

44M  Diefo.— Ens.  A.  B.  M*Crea  to  be  Lieut.  ▼.  Donaldson,  dec. ;  dated  6{h 
Doc.  1885.  Ens.  G.  Dalway  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.  v.  Williams,  prom. ; 
dated  18th  Jnly,  lSa6. 

4Aih  Ditto.— W,  J.  Yonge,  Gent.,  to  be/  Ens.  by  purch.  v.  Crompton,  app. 
to  the  d5th  Foot. 

4Sih  Ditto.— Ens.  E.  O.  H.  H.  Gibbs  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.  v.  M*Cleverty, 
whose  promotion  has  not  taken  place ;  R.  C.  Hamilton,  gent.,  to  be  Ens. 
without  purch.  v.  Gibbs. 

&iih  Ditto. — Major  J.  Moore,  from  half-pay  15th  Foot,  to  be  Major,  t. 
Lumley,  prom,  in  the  Royal  African  Corpn  ;  dated  20th  Jnly. 

&7Ui  D^.— Ens.  N.  M.  Doyle  to  be.Lieut.,  t.  Bayle,  killed  in  action  ;  dated 
8d  Dec.,  19g5.  Lieut.  F.  Stanford  from  half-pay  S4th  Foot  to  be  Lieut.,  v. 
L'Etang,  who  exch. ;  dated  SOlh  July.  Ens.  R.  Loveday  to  be  Lieut,  with- 
oat  purch.,  T.  Masterton,  prom.;  C.  Dunbar,  Gent,  to  be  Ens.  by  purch.,  ?. 
Loveday.  • 

eOtk  DUto.—UeuX.  J.  Barrett,  from  half-pay  12th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  r. 
Gorse,  app.  to  99d  Foot. 


BIRTB0I  MARRIAOS0,  AKB  DBATH8. 
CALCUTTA. 

fistiikt.— Jan.  18.  The  lady  of  Colin  Lindsay,  Esq.,  of  a  8on.--Feb.  11.  fit 
Fort  William,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  Swiney,  of  a  daughter.— 12.  At  How- 
neh,  the  lady  of  H.  H.  Griffiths,  Esq,,  of  a  son  and  heir ;  at  Garden  Reach, 
the  lady  of  G.  Ballard,  Esq.,  of  a  8obj--19.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  J. 
Xiowe,  Esq.,  of  a  son ;  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Moffet,  of  the  Spcrel  and  Politi- 
cal Department,  of  a  son.— 29.  The  lady  of  J.  F.  M.  Reid,  Esq.,  C.  8.,  of  a  son. 

Marriaget.'-Feb.  4.  M  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Mr.  J.  Gadding  to  Miss  8. 
A.  Damoy.— 6.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  William,  only  son  of  W.  Uoyd, 
Esq.,  Croomshill,  Greenwich,  to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  late  T. 
Scott,  Esq. ;  Mr.  M.  Crow  to  Miss  R.  M.  Cornelius,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
H.  Cornelius,  Marine^  Board  Office.— la.  At  the  Cathedral,  Lieut.  W.  M« 
Brownrigg,  H.  M.'s  ISth  Infantry  to  Miss  Whitfield,  daughter  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Whitfield,  H.  C.'s  service.— 15.  At  Moorshedabad,  Lieut.  Fairhead, 
98th  N.  I.,  to  Maria  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  C.  Corfield,  Esq.,  formerly 
surgeon  of  H.  M.*s  17th  regt.— 90.  At  the  Cathedral,  Capt.  E.  Oakes,  of  the 
ship  '  Isabella  Robertiou,'  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  D.  Colvln,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Calcutta. 

Deaih$. — ^Feb.  6.  Mr.  John  Da  Fernando,  aged  80. — 17.  Lieut.  James  Frid< 
Royal  Navy.— 10.  Ueut.  C.  Smith,  97th  N.  I. 

MADRAS. 
Biriht. — ^Feb.  9.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  W.  Bremner,  ^th  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 
—19.  At  Black  Town,  Mn.  E.  Martin,  of  a  daughter.--«17.  At  the  Presidency 
Cantonment,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  G.  C.  Whitloek,  86th  N.  I.,  of  a  son.— 99.  At 
Brodie  Castle,  the  lady  of  the  Venerable  B.  Vaughan,  Arehdeaeon,  of  a  son.— 
97.  The  lady  of  Gi^.  Whannell,  As8ist.-MU.-Aud.-QaQ.,  of  a  daughter. 
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Marriagt$. — Feb.  4.  At  the  Vepery  church,  Mr.  T.  Oliver  to  Locy  Aua, 
danghter  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Hitehiiis.— At  St.  Georffe*8  church,  J.  A.  Hudle- 
stoB,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  Susan  Bleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
*  late  John  Wallace,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras. 

18.  At  St.  Oeofge*s  church,  Mr.  John  Law,  architect  and  sculptor,  to  Min 
C.  8.  Paterson. 

BOMBAY. 

DeoMf.— Jan.  8.  Mary,  wife  to  Capt.  G.  Harrower,  46.-28.  Id  the  Eort, 
Mr.  Goring,  organist  of  St.  Tliomas  s  Church. — Feb.  1.  Lieut.-Col.  Baker, 
Commissary  General,  47;  Mr.  D.  R.  Leighler,  20;  Ens.  F.  Amaud,  92d 
N.  I.,  20 ;  John,  infant  son  of  Lieiit.  and  Adj.  G.  W.  Blachley. 

CEYLON. 

MarriageB.-^wa.  14.  At  Colombo,  Mr.  J.  G.  Ebert  to  Emelia  Eiizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  Jansen. — 96.  At  Jaf&na,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bai'eods  to 
Miss  Jaliana  de  Veisser.— Feb.  1.  R.  Russell,  Esq.,  Assist.  Staff  Surg.,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Gray. — 13.  At  Colombo,  G.  Hntchin* 
son,  Esq.,  H.  M.*s  16th  regt.,  Aid-de«>Camp.  to  Lieut.-GeD.  Commanding  the 
Forces,  to  Clara  Georgiana,  fifth  daughter  of  H.  Williams,  Esq. ;  Mr.  L.  W. 
Van  Bouren  to  Miss  A.  J.  Stephen. 

Dedlh.—'¥eh.  16.  At  the  house  of  her  father,  V.  W.  Vanderstraaten,  Esq., 
Register  of  the  Supreme  Cour|  of  Judicature,  Miss  Petronella  Wilhelmina 
Vanderstraaten,  his  eldest  daughter,  87. 

OUT  STATIONS, 

fitrtiU.— Jan.  28.  At  Patna,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  son.~20.  At 
Chanderoagore,  Madame  Latour,  wife  of  Mens.  J.  P.  Latour,  indigo-planter, 
of  a  son ;  Madame  Blouet,  wife  of  Mons.  J.  Blouet,  iodigo-planter,  of  a 
daughter. — Feb.  9.  At  Vizicinagram,  the  lady  of  Mijor  Marrett,  commanding 
11th  N.  L,  pf  a  son. — i.  At  Soorg,  in  Berbhoom,  the  lady  of  W.  N.  Garret, 
Esq.,  Civii  Service,  of  a  daughter.— 7.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Tarring- 
ton.  Artillery,  of  a  son ;  at  Nauthpoor,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  W.  Mosely,  Go- 
Tornment  Timber  Agent,  of  a  daughter ;  at  Bellary,  the  lady  of  Lieat.-Col. 
W.  C.  Oliver,  commanding  14th  N.  L,  of  a  son  ;  at  MasuUpatam,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  J.  Matthews,  87th  regt.,  of  a  son.— >I4.  At  Vellore,  the  lady  of  W.  K. 
Ilay,  Esq.,  Gar.  A8«»ist.-Surg.,  of  a  daughter. 

MarTiage8.-^9n.  26.  At  Secunderabad,  Capt.  G.  Lee,  of  the  8th  N.  I., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  T*  H.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Ebford  House,  near  Exeter, 
Devonshire,  to  Eliza  Mary,  daughter  of  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Hyderabad.— 
28.  At  Arcot,  A.  N.  Magrath,  Esq.,  Medical  Service,  to  Caroline  JMhria, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  Smyth,  A.  M.,  chaplain. 

DeaeAff.— Dec.22.  On  his  way  to  Prome,W.  F.  Reeks,  Esq.,  Assist.-Snrg., 
88th  N.  L— 24.  At  Rangoon,  on  board  H.  M.'s  ship  Ariachne,  Lieut.  J.  M 
Coffin,  R.  N.,  second  son  of  Capt.  F.  H.  Coffin,  of  Devonshire. — Jan.  II. 
Whilst  gallantly  leading  the  centre  column  of  attack  at  the  storming  of  the 
stockade  at  Seetonng,  J.  C.  Stedman,  Esq.  commanding  84th regt.,  or  C.  L.  I., 
aged  29. — 14.  At  the  entrance  of  Talak  River,  on  board  the  Edward  StreUeU, 
Capt.  E.  Hall,  Bengal  Artillery ;  in  th^  district  of  Tirhoot,  Mr.  J.  N.  Rabot, 
indigo-planter,  aged  24.— 17.  In  Assam,  Capt.  J.  H.  Waldron,  40th  N.  L— 
10.  At  Prome,  Mr.  G.  Godfrey,  clerk  of  the  Pay-Office  in  Ava,  aged  25 ;  at 
Goa,  Migor  Antonio  Pereira,  aged  about  77. — ^20.  NearChatterpoor,  theUdy 
of  Dr.  G.  T.  Urquhari. — ^27.  In  camp  at  Bhurtpoor,  of  his  wounds  received  in 
the  storm  on  the  18th,  Lieut.  H.  Candy,  1st  Bengal  Enrop.  regt. ;  at  Monghyr, 
John  M.  Petty,  eldest  son  of  J.  P.  Ward,  C.  S.,  aged  6  years.**-80.  At  Bas- 
lador,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Assist.-Surg.  Wm.  Troup,  surg.  of  H.  G.*b  ship  of 
war  BIpkinMUme.'— Feb.  2.  In  camp  at  Bhooj,  Lieut.  C.  Torin,  2d  L.  C,  aged 
98.-8.  At  Royapettah,  Mrs.  F.  Harkness,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Harkness.— 
12.  In  camp  near  Colapore,  A.  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  surg.  Ut  gtw.  regt^— 14.  in 
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Brigadier  Shaw*8  camp,  near  Patanagoh,  Capt.  H.  Dowden,  38th  N.  I. ;  at 
Trichinopoly,  Mr.  Condnctor  J.  Saunders,  aged  62.^^14.  At  Sarat,  the  infant 
SOD  of  Maj.  C.  8.  Whitehill,  10th  N.  I.— 17.  At  Peramboor,  Catherine,  wife 
of  Mr.  Sammers. — 10.  At  St.  Thome,  Mrs.  Ledsham,  aged  60. — Lately,  at 
Chinraiah,  Anne  Catheriije,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieut.  Stewart. 

EUROPE. 

fiirijka. — July  97.  The  lady  of  lieut.-Col.  Clements,  of  a  son.— Aug.  13. 
The  lady  of  Maj.  Turner,  Artillery,  of  a  son. — Aug.  18.  The  lad>  of  R  S. 
Cahill,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Larlihall  Lane,  Clapham. 

Jlforrio^et.— ^uly  87.  In  London,  Richard  B.  Hannah,  Elsq.,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  House  EsUblishment,  to  Ann,  third  daughter  of  the  late  T.  Elara, 
Esq.  of  Sunbury. — Aug.  8.  At  Clifton,  Capt.  Hamilton  Maxwell,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company  *s  Serrice,  to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Capft.  A.  BoDbufy,  68d  regt.— 16.  At  Dublin,  Capt.  W.  Childers,  4Sd  foot,  to 
Mary  Elisabeth,  relict  ofRobert  Hume,  Esq.,  41st  regt.— Lately,  at  Worthing, 
Llent.-Gen.  Sir  Richard  Church,  K.  G.  C,  to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  Bart.,  Derbyshire ;  in  Butteyant  church,  Ireland,  W.  H. 
Sherlock,  Esq..  60th  regt.,  *o  Ayerina,  second  daughter  of  the  late  R.  Sher- 
lock, Esq.,  of  WoodTilfe ;  at  Yeoril,  Migor  Millea,  i4Ch  light  Dragoons,  to 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  W.  Hasbin,  Esq. 

DeathM.—JvAy  26.  At  Shorestone,  Northumberland,  H.  6.  Orey,  Esq,, 
Dep.-Asaist.  Commissary-General  to  the  Forces. — 27.  At  Dollar,  SScotland, 
Major  James  Robertson,  late  of  the  76th  Foot.— Aug.  0.  At  Edinburgh, 
Adrian,  fourth  son  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  Hope,  G.C.H. — 11.  At  Ayr, 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Cameron,  late  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. 
— Lately,  at  Paria,  the  Hon.  Basil  Cochrane,  lately  returned  from  the'  East 
Indies,  where  he  resided  for  40  years ;  at  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent,  Elisabeth, 
relict  of  Geocnl  Tlioaias  Blomfield,  aged  81. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

CALCUTTA.— Feb.  16,  1896. 

Government  SeenriHet,  Sfc, 

Bu9  Rt.  At.  3eU  JTi.  A^l 
RemitUble  Loan,  Six  per  Cent. .    .    .    *    .    .    Premiam   27    8         26    8 

FiTC  per  Cent.  Loan    ^ Diteonni,     10  1  12 

New  FiYO  per  Cent.  Loan DUto.  0    8  10 

EXCRANCB. 

On  London,  Six  Months'  Sight,  per  Sicca  rupee  .    .    .    .    2s.  j^.  to  Os.  Id. 
On  Bombay,  Thirty  D^s*  Sight,  08  Sicca  rupees,  per  100  Bombay  rupees. 
On  Madras,  do.,  02  a  06  Sicca  rupees,  per  100  Madias  rupees. 
Bank  Shares— Premium  5,250  to  5,300. 
MADRAS.— Feb.  8,  1826. 
GoremfMefi/  SeenritUt,  4*^.,  as  last  qnoUd,  «ts. : 
Six  per  Cent.  P&per,  22  per  Cent.  Preminm.  1 
Old  Five  do.   do.       1  do.  DUcouni.  V  Market  very  dull. 

Naw  do.  do.   do.  Par.  3 

BXCBAKGB. 

On  England,  at  Three  Months*  Sight, 1  10 

Ditto,  at  Six  Months' Sight, 1  10| 

On  Bengal,  106  Madras  rupeel,  per  100  Sieca  rupees. 

On  Bombay,  OS  Bombay  rupees,  per  100  Madras  rupees. 

BOMBAY.— February  23, 1826. 

EXCHANOE. 

On  London,  Six  Months*  Sight It.  lOtf.  to  1«.  11  li. 

On  Calcutta,  Ninety  Days'  Sight,  102  Bombay  rupees,  per  100  Sicca  rupees, 
•n  Madras,  Thirty  Days'  Sight,    07  ditto,  per  100  Madras  do. 
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SBIPPIKQ    INTBLLIOENOE. 


ARRIVALS   FROM    EASTERN   PORTS. 

Dute.  Portof  Aftivml.  6bip's  Name.  Comiiiuidrr.  Place  of  Depart.    Date. 

1890. 

Aug.    I  Bordeaux^  . .  f^urie           . .  Cbarens     . .  Bengal  . .  March 

Aug.   2  Weymouth..  Roxburgh CastleDenny       ..  China    ..  Jan.  1 

Aug.    4  Plymouth   ..  SlrEdw.Paget  Geary       ..  Bengal  ..  Feb.  I 

Aug.    7  Oifl.of  Wight  Wellington  . .  Eirang       . .  Madras  . .  Mar.  1 

Aug.  13  Downs        . .  Hussarcn      . .  Gibson       .  Cape      . .  May  I 

Aug.  12  Off  Doyer  . .  Florida         . .  Delano      . .  Batavia . .  April  1 

Aug.  18  Off  Scilly   . .  C.  of  Harcourt  Delafons  . .  China    . .  Jan.   1 

Aug.  12  Off  Scilly   . .  Patience       . .  Kind         . .  Mauritius  April  1 

Aug.  14  Downs        . .  Portsea         . .  Lamb        . .  Bengal  . .  Feb. 

Aug.  16  Off  Dover  . .  Susannah      . .  Lamb        . .  Batavia . .  Mar.  S 

Aug.  82  Off  Salcomb  Lang             . .  Lusk         . .  N.S.Wales  Mar. 

Aug.  2S  Downs        . .  Elizabeth     . .  Snowden  . .  Cape      .  •  Dec  S 

Aug.  2S  Portsmouth  Lady  Campbell  Murphy     . .  Bengal  . .  Jan. 

Aug.  96  Portsmouth  Southworth  . .  Embleton . .  Mauritius  April 


Date. 

1886. 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  1 
May  18 
May  19 
July  1 
July  2 
July  9 
July  22 


Date. 

1826. 
July  27 
July  27 
July  80 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  12 
A«g.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  21 
Aug.9« 


ARRIVALS  IN   EASTERN   PORTS. 


Port  of  Arrival.  Ship*a  Name. 


Commattder. 


PntorDeptit 


Bengal 

Columbo 

Cape 

Cape 

Madeira 

Madeira 

Madeira 

Madeira 


Elphinstone 

Hibberts 

Britannia 

Momhig  Star 

Corsair 

John 

Maleolm 

Laburnum 


McLean 

London 

Theaker 

London 

Lamb 

.     London 

Buckham 

.     London 

Petrie 

.     London 

Dawson 

.     London 

Eyles 

.     London 

Tate 

.     London 

J>EPARTURES   FROM   EUROPE. 

Port  of  Depart.  Ship's  Nihm.  Commander. 

Shields       ..  Sir  F.  Burton  Martin 

Deal  . .  Britannia      . .  Bourchier 

Deal  ..  Britannia      ..  Walker 

Offl.ofWight  Cornelia  Sarah  Jouy 

Leith  Louisa  ..  Mackie 

Deal  . .  Sophia         . .  Barclay 

Liyerpool   . .  Perseyerance  Brown 

Deal  ..  Spring  ...  Hayoe 

Deal  ..  Rosetta        ..  Pyke 

Deal  . .  Susannah      . .  Clappison 

Deal  ..  Margaret      ..  Ftiillips 

Deal  . .  Royal  George  Reynolds 

Offl.ofWight  Victory         ..  Farquharson 

Off  Holyhead  Columbia     ..  Kirkwood 

Deal  ..  FortWUliam  Neish 

Deal  ..  Magnet         ..  Todd 


Bengal 

Bombay 

^mbay 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bennl 

Boinbay 

Bengal 

Matiritius 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Benflil 

Bengal 

New  Soulii  Walts 
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Dite. 

LaLnd 

LiMc. 

1890. 

Feb.  90 

3  8. 

95K. 

Mar.  94 

9aoN. 

88  94E. 

Jane  IS 

9I8N. 

93  39 

Jane  14 

7  SON. 

9966W. 

Jane  15 

7N. 

98  W. 

June  16 

811 

99  40 

Jane  28 

88  40 

1917 

July    4 

41 N. 

19  46W. 

Jolyll 

aoN 

.  19  W. 

Jaly  19 

97 

40 

Jaly«9 

60 

8 

»N. 

88W. 

Aug.    4 

43 

31 
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SHIPS   SPOKEN   WITH   AT  SEA. 

Ship'tNane.    CtmumtmAtt,    P.ofOcput.    Dotmatios. 

PUeon^SteamP^oore  . .  Londoa . .  Colcatta 
StewartForbesChapmui.  .N.8. Wales.  .Bengal 
Calista  ..Roberts  ..London.. Cape 

Dorothy       . .  Gamock . .  Liverpool  Bombay 
Boyne  . .  Millar     . .  London . .  Bombay 

Rose  ..Marqais  . .London.. Bengal 

Royal  George  Ellerby  .  .London .  .Bombay 
James  SibbddPorbes    . .  London . .  Madia8,ftc. 
Mofflu  .  .Brown    .  .London  •  .Cbinn 

Lcander        ..Richmond  Manritius London 
Chnges         ..Mitford  .. Liverpool Caleatta 
Wellington  ....  .  .Madras  .  .London 

Lang  ..Losk       ..N.S.Wales..  London 


GENERAL  USTT  OP  PASSBNOmS. 
Passeugbes  Hovbwaros. 

By  the  Calkarimej  Porter,  from  Bombay: — Cape.  Taylor,  Bombay  Birop. 
Regt. ;  Lleot.  Cook,  8th  Bombay  N.  I. ;  R.  Finlay,  Esq. ;  CopU  R.  Horwood, 

Ute  of  the  comitry  ship  M^ford, Left  at  the  Cape :  Mrs.  Capt.  Lyons ; 

Capti  Lyons;  Lieut.  Johnson,  99d  Bombay  N.  L 

By  the  Poritea,  Lamb,  Bengal :— -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talloeh,  and  three  children ; 
Dr.  Gardiner ;  Mr.  Schonk  and  child ;  Capt.  Peach,  Bengal  Infantry ;  Lieut. 
Beattie,do. 

By  the  Str  Edward  PagHy  from  Bengal :— Capt.  Johnson,  H.  M.  44th  Regt. ; 
Capt.  Holroyd,  Bengal  N.  L ;  Capt.  Rivell,  Bengal  N.  Cavalry  ;  Ens.  Rice, 
Bengal  N.  I.;  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Bengal  Estab. ;  J.  R.  Hutchinson, 
Esq.,  Bangui  C.  8. ;  J.  Chulke,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.  S. ;  J.  Harmon,  Esa., 
Bennl  C.  8. ;  Messrs.  Harman,  jun.,  and  J.  Cholke,  jun. ;  Mesdames  Hol- 
royd, Hutchinson,  Chulke,  and  Harmon ;  Misses  Cholke,  Tuycross,  Diekle, 
M.  Cholke,  H.  Cholke,  Harmon,  M.  Harmon,  Napier,  and  Jeffries  ;  two  Misses 
Hutchinson ;  two  Misses  Wilkinson ;  Mosters  Denhom  ond  Bean ;  Mooters 
Holroyd,  Brown,  ond  Hutchinson ;  Col.  Penny ;  Copt.  Cunninghom ;  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Cunningham ;  two  Mosters  Cunninghom. 

By  the  WtUimgUm^  Evons,  from  Madras : — ^Lody  Monro,  lody  of  his  Ex- 
cellency Governor  Monro ;  Mooter  Compbell  Monro ;  Copt.  Mitchell,  R.  N., 
Ute  of  H.  M.  ship  Stoney;  J.  8.  Sullivon,  Esq.,  late  resident  of  Tinnevelly ; 
C.  R.  Cotton,  Esq. ;  J.  Blockbum,  Esq..  H.  C.  Civil  8ervice ;  Mojor  Chouvel, 
H.  C.  Retired  Service ;  Mrs.  Chouvel ;  J.  Cox,  Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon. 


NOTICE. 

Hie  writer  of  an  article  in  a  former  Number  of  the  *  Oriental 
Heraldy  on  the  Serampore  Mi^onaries,  alluded  to  in  a  recently 
publiehed  Pamphlety  purporting  to  be  a  Reply  to  the  Allegations 
made  in  that  article ^  requests  us  to  state,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  late  period  of  ihe  month  at  which  the  pamphlet  in  question 
came  into  his  possession,  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  questions  in  dispute  in  time  for  the  present  Number  :  but  that 
a  paper  on  the  subject  will  be  prepared  for  insertion  in  our  next, 
till  the  appearance  of  which,  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  this 
controversy  are  requested  to  suspend  their  judgment. 
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i»OSTBCRlPT. 

ArTER  our  sheets  were  closed  for  the  Press,  the  following  btel- 
ligence  was  communicated,  for  which  we  can  only  find  room  in  a 
single  page  of  our  present  Number.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  giTe 
fuller  details  in  our  next. 

An  overland  packet  is  said  to  have  arrived  from  Calcutta,  bring-* 
ing  Bengal  news  to  the  7th  of  April,  and  Bombay  news  to  April 
25.  The  letters  announce  the  termination  of  the  Burmese  war. 
A  treaty  of  peace  is  said  to  have  been  ratified  on  the  24th  of 
February,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Burmese  Capital.  A  crore  of 
rupees  (one  million  sterling)  is  promised  to  be  paid  by  the  Bur- 
mese, and  25  lacs  (or  250,000/.)  have  already  been  paid  in  part, 
with  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  arrived  at  Calcutta.  The 
British  army  was  moving  down  the  river  to  Rangoon  ;  and  great 
cessions  of  territory  were  to  be  made  to*  the  East  India  Company. 
',  The  learned  and  esteemed  Dr.  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  is  re- 
ported to  have  met  his  death,  on  the  Sd  of  April,  by  apoplexy,  at 
Trichinopoly,  while  bathing. 
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Remains,  14.  Ol^ections  to  the  Geological  Views  maintained  by  Mr. 
Ranking,  15. 

GreekMj  Remarks  of  M.  de  Sismondi  on  their  Extermination,  975.  Sen- 
sation excited  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe  at  this  iSsarfiil  Crisis  of  their 
Aiburs,  976.  Horrid  indifierence  of  the  English  on  the  subject,  ib.  Magnani- 
ndty  of  England  in  regard  to  Trifles,  9T8.  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England 
in  their  behalf,  961. 

QjfWuuuHcs,  History,  Olqect,  and  Importance  of,  69.  Account  of  the  Men- 
tal and  Bodily  Education  of  the  Greeks,  ib.  Medical  Importanoe  of  Gym- 
nastics, 64.  Disadvantageous  differences  between  Modem  Education  and  that 
of  the  Ancients,  65.'  Celebrated  Works  on  the  Science,  66.  Discussions  on 
the  subject,  67.  Influence  of  the  Gymnastic  System  on  Literary  Pursuits,  00. 
Introduction  of  the  System  into  England,  70. 

H 

Hardwieke  FVnnily,  Copies  of  several  Letters  written  by  members  of,  546. 

Hindooty  Sketch  of  the  Polite  Literature  of,  inclnding  their  Tales,  Poetry, 
and  the  Drama,  466.  Their  Knowledge  of  the  Medical  Science,  17,  889.  Their 
Loyalty  and  Liberality,  841. 

itimdoo  Femaiea^  EneroMhments  on  the  Ancient  Rights  of,  951.  Progress 
of  the  Society  formed  by  the  Ladies  of  Calcutta  for  their  Education,  887. 

Hormt^ee  Bomatiieie,  Notice  of  his  Death,  860. 
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H^dtrabad,  THImte  6f  Reqwet  to  Mr.  H.  RusmU,  late  Rasident  at,  976. 

I 

India,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in 
(No.  VIII.),  908.  Modification  of  the  Plan  for  Collecting  the  Revenue,  ib. 
Bickerings  and  Contention  of  the  Govemor-General  and  his  Colleagses,  ib, 
Warren'  Hastings  regains  the  ascendancy  in  the  Council  by  the  Death  of  Gol. 
Monson,  964.  Hit  Measures  systematically  omM>sed  by  the  other  Party,  ib. 
He  establishes  an  Office  for  Inquiring  into  the  Principal  Sources  of  Revenue, 
966.  Confusion  in  the  Council  occasioned  by  the  recall  of  Mr.  Bristow  from 
Oude,  and  Mr.  Fowke  from  Benares,  ib,  Warren  Hastings's  Contempt  for  the 
Court  of  Directors,  9G6.  Removal  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  from  the  Super- 
intendence of  the  Nnwaub*B  Household,  and  appointment  of  Munny  Begum  ih 
his  stead,  ib.  Arrival  of  a  Mission  from  the  King  of  France  to  the  Clovem- 
ment  of  Poonah,  ib.  Divisions  in  the  Couscil  at  Poonah,  967.  Intelligence 
reaches  CalcutU  that  War  had  been  declared  between  France  and  England,  ib. 
The  Governor-General  solicits  the  aid  of  the  R^jah  of  Berar,  ib.  Tf  eatv  be- 
tween the  exiled  Ragoba  and  the  Bombay  Ctovemment,  ib.  1  he  Expediti<fi 
sent  to  assist  him  against  Poonah  fdls,  and  the  Committee  is  obliged  to 
neffociate  with  the  lUUihrattas,  968.  Contradictory  Orders  issued  to  the  Beo- 
gal  Detachment  on  its  Advance  towards  Bombay,  969.  General  Goddard  de- 
clares War  against  the  Mahrattas,  ib.  He  takes  Dubhoy  and  Ahmedabad, 
870.  Succeeds  in  entering  the  Encampnowmt  of  Sciudia  and  Holkar,  who  re- 
treat into  their  own  Country,  ib.  Arnval  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  from  England, 
ib.  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Gohnnd,  whose  Territories  are  Invaded  by  the 
Mahrattas,  t6.  Captain  Popham  storms  and  takes  GuaMor,  971.  Hie  Go^ 
vemov-General  and  Mr.  Francis  fight  a  Duel,  ib.  Arrival  ei  Sir  ^ohn 
Lindsay  His  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Native  Powers  of  India,  979. 
The  Nuwaub  of  the  Camalic  denounces  the. President  and  Council  to  him  as 
his  Enemies  and  Oppressors,  ib.  Altercations  between  the  Council  and'King^s 
Commissioner,  who  is  recalled,  and  Sir  Robert  Harland  appointed  in  his 
stead,  973.  The  Mahrattas  become  Possessors  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Mysore,  ib.    Suspension  of  Hostilities,  ib. 

India  J  Monsieur  de  Sismondi  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of,  411.  His 
Picture  of  our  Indian  Policy,  412.  Characteristics  of  the  Brahmins,  414.  La- 
bours of  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  416.  Disadvantageous  position  of  the  Anglo- 
Indians,  416.  Restrictions  on  the  Native  Press,  417.  Memorial  of  Ram 
Mohun  Rov  to  the  King  of  England  on  the  subject,  ib.  Appeal  to  the  British 
Residents  In  India  in  behalf  of  the  '  Oriental  Herald,'  418.  Indifference  of 
the  English  to  India  Afllkirs,  410.  Nothing  to  be  hoped  for  India  until  the 
Government  of  the  Country  be  taken  from  hands  of  the  Company,  493.  Fate 
of  the  States  tributary  to  the  English,  426.    Different  fate  of  Ceylon,  427. 

India,  A  Second  Voice  from,  100.  Wrongs  which  India  receives  from 
England,  ib.  Benefits  derived  bv  Bngland  from  India,  lOl.  Ignorance  of 
the  English  on  India  Affairs,  102.  Ridiculous  blunders  of  the  People  in 
England  of  attaching  English  ideas  to  Indian  name*.  108.  Uncourteoua  re- 
ception which  Indians  experience  on  their  arrival  in  England,  108. 

India  (British).  Liberality  of  the  Government  towards  the  Native  Medical 
Institution  of  Bengal,  17.  Thoughts  of  a  Resident  on  the  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  the  Country,  88.  View  of  the  Law  of  Libel,  64, 949,  487.  Dis- 
contents in  the  Native  Army,  06.  Wrongs  which  the  Country  receives  from 
the  hands  of  England,  100.  Conduct  of  the  Native  Engineers  and  Artillery 
before  Bhurtpoor,  106.  Disadvantages  of  the  Medical  Service  under  the  three 
Presidencies,  106.  Statement  of  Mr.  Richmond  respecting  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  in  India,  119.  Renewal  of  Hostilities  with  the  Burmese,  198.  Dis- 
graceful extent  of  the  system  of  Flogging  now  carried  on  at  Bombay,  174. 
intended  Equalization  of  the  Currency,  867.  Change  intended  to  be  eiTeeted 
in  the  Pav  of  the  Armies,  868.  Speculations  on  the  Fall  of  Bhurtpoor,  864. 
Total  Failure  of  Sir  William  Congreve*s  Rockets,  870.  Improper  Influence 
of  the  Government  over  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  879.  M.  de  Sismondi  on  the 
State  and  Prospecta  of  the  Country,  411. 
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render  of  the  Fortresses  of  Bisna,  Weir,  Kombeir,  Deef ,  end  Kmhi,  S4A. 
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Java.  Sme  of  Aflairs  in,  at  the  tine  of  Bvon  Van  der  C^ellan'a  dapar- 
mre,  S6ft. 
.    JokaBmll,  Indian,  recent  Specimens  of  the  Prindirfes  and  LragwgeoC;  VI. 
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Khulm^  a  dty  of  Bokhara,  Aeconnt  of,  S8i. 

King,  Capt.,  Account  of  his  Surrey  of  the  Intertropical  and  Westeni  Coasts 
of  Australia,  45. 
Kunduz^  Account  of  the  City  of,  285. 
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Laing,  Mr.,  Notice  of  his  arrival  at  Tfmbactoo,  570. 

LeUer  of  a  Ciril  Serrant  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes  on  the  Administration  of 
Indian  AffUn,  Reriew  of,  884,  551. 

UbH,  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  View  of  the  Law  of;  hi  England  and  In 
India,  54.  National  Dehasement  of  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  A.  Libels 
the  ^fiaeCs  ^d  not  the  Cbums  of  Political  Disturbances,  65.  Neoesailythst 
the  Freedom  of  Debate  should  preTail  in  the  House  of  Commons,  57.  Dis- 
tinction between  Libels  on  Institntiims,  and  Libels  on  Indivldnals,  59.  Pro- 
^sed  Penalties  on  Ubelien,  61.  F^luroof  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill  in  ISM, 
918.  Summarv  of  its  ProTisions,  15.  Examination  of  the  ProTisioos,  8M. 
Tlie  crime  of  Seditious  libel  unknown  among  barbarous  Nationa,  4S7.  Re- 
view of  Seditious  Libel  from  thtf  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  to  the  tinw  of  Ottver 
Cromwell,  488.  Cromwell's  opinion  of  Libels,  44S.  RerlTal  of  the  Use  of 
Juries  after  the  Restoration,  ib,  Aflfeeting  Incident  in  the  IViai  of  Lord 
Rnssel,  444. 
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M'BoberU,  Serjeant,  Narrative  by,  of  the  Shipwreck  of  thelKoyal  CftorMCs 
in  the  Eastern  Seas,  805. 

MddraM,  Formation  of  Four  extra  Regiments  at,  lOSw  Extensive  Forgenr, 
S58.  Meeting  of  Natives  to  testify  their  respect  and  attachment  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  877.' 

Mohammed^  Account  of,  455.  State  of  Arabia  and  the  Religion  which  pre- 
vailed at  and  prior  to  his  Birth,  i5.  Bora  at  Mecca,  457.  His  early  Ufe,  tk. 
Principal  Articles  of  Faith  conUined  in  the  Koran,  45a  Duties  which  a  trae 
Mohammedan  must  perform,  400.  In  some  degree  the  Benefactor  of  his 
Country,  461. 

MahraUas,  Account  of  Captain  DuflTs  Historical  Work  on,  581.  The 
Reflections  intenpersed  throughout  the  Narrative  neither  numerous  nor  ob- 
trusive, nor,  in  general,  distinguished  by  much  depth  of  judgment,  587.  Cha- 
racter of  the  Publication,  588. 

Marriaoet  in  India,  800,  405, 508.  In  Europe,  connected  with  India,  808, 
407,505. 

Medical,  IntHtmtiim  (Native)  of  Bengal,  its  Formation,  17.  Ust  of  the 
various  Essays  and  TYeatises  prepared  by  Dr.  Breton  for  the  use  of  the  PUfdlt, 
18.  Letter  from  Dr.  Gilchrist  expressive  of  his  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Broton*! 
abilities,  19.  Similar  opinion  expressed  by  various  Individuals  in  India,  81. 
Liberality  of  the  Indian  Oovernment  towards  the  Institution,  88.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Education  of  Native  Doctors  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Court  of  Direeton  by  Dr  Gilchrist,  160,  ifil. 

Medical  InttUmtioH  (Native)  of  Bombay,  ito  Foraution,  854. 

Medical  Service  in  India,  Grievances  of,  106. 

MiUtofy  AjmahUmenU  in  India,  197,  898. 

Mill,  Mr.,  Result  of  his  Appointment  as  Prompter  to  the  East  India  Direc- 
tors, 888. 
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Mother  CamUrie§  and  Colonies,  Considemtions  on  the  relatlfe  Duties  and 
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probation by  M.  de  Sismondi  in  the  *  Revue  Encyclopedique,*  412,  418. 
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specting, 141. 
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mer Sea,  88.  The  Sailing  of  the  Madrat  East  Indiaman,  08.  Sonnet— Ye 
Byes  of  Heaven!  00.  The  Immortality  of  the  Mind,  104^  An  East  India- 
man  destroyed  by  Fire,  110.  The  Brier-Rose,  194.  Lines  to  a  Friend  who 
had  Complained  of  Late  Hours,  999.  Th^  Dancing  Girl  of  Delhi,  941.  The 
Cities  of  the  Plain,  958,  401.  The  Storm  Abated,  974.  The  Lover  to  the 
Inftmt  Moon,  989.  Weep  not  for  Me,  987.  Missolongbi,  804.  To  Mary, 
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the  Braye,  446.    To ,  460.    The  Persian  Minstrel,  479.     On  Early 

Seenes,  486.    To  the  Evening  Ster,  505.    War  Song  of  the  Morea,  578.    A 
Farewell  to  Home,  596.    To  a  Lady  on  her  Birthday,  580. 

PoUetj  Description  of  the  shamefol  System  of,  which  prevails  at  Bombay, 
160. 

Prem^  Indian,  more  liberal  Policy  regarding  it  now  adopted  by  Lord  Am- 
herst, 180,  509.    M.  de  Siamondi*s  Remarks  on,  417. 
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PrimcgenUure,  Observations  on  the  Law  of,  97.  It  is  this  Law  which 
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beau's  Speech  on  the  Subject,  89.  First  Establishment  of  the  Law  as  it 
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PmUieaHmu,  New,  and  Works  in  the  Plreaa,  195, 850. 
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Rom  Mokun  Roy,  Remarks  by,  on  the  RighU  of  Hindoo  Females,  951. 
Interest  and  care  which  the  Ancient  Legislators  took  in  their  Comfort,  959. 
Laws  introduced  by  the  Modems  to  their  Complete  Privation,  15.  His  Literary 
labours,  415.  Remarks  on  his  Memorial  to  the  King  of  England  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Native  Press,  417. 
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Seewritiei,  Indian,  Prices  of,  407, 505 

8e(f'Inttr%etUmy  Remarks  on,  918.  Tendency  of  public  Education  in  Eng- 
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992. 
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Slam,  State  of  Commerce  at,  856. 
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Eastern  Seas,  9C7.  Resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Subscribers  to  the  proposed 
establishment,  309. 

Siffnioiuit,  M.  de,  on  the  Extermination  of  the  Greeks,  975.  On  the  State 
and  Prospects  of  India,  411. 

Smjfma^  Account  of  the4S0<inMrce  of,  79,  478. 
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of  the  Passage  of  Napoleon's  Army  over  the  Great  St.  Bemard,  458.  Aaee- 
dote  of  Napoleon,  458. 

Stamkope^  Colonel  Leicester,  brings  the  DefectlTe  State  of  the  Bomhsgr 
Police  under  the  notice  of  the  East  India  Proprietors,  160.  His  .tribute  to 
the  worth  of  Mr.  Bebb,  881. 
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TsfUer,  Dr.,  Copy  of  his  Address  to  the  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Amean,  8Bk 
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Vaccine  Inoeuiation,  Curious  Document  respecting  the  spread  of,  597. 
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Martes.'  ib. 
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